‘O Lord, open thou our lips’ 


We are grateful to John P. Taylor of the World Council 
of Churches, Geneva, for sending us the above photograph 
taken at a school for deaf and dumb children run by the 
Methodist Church in Rangoon, Burma, and also that on the 
front cover of Canon E. R. Wickham of the Sheffield Industrial 
Mission speaking at the Conference of European Churches 
held in Denmark in January. We are also grateful to Audrey 
Abrecht of the World’s Student Christian Federation for allow- 
ing us to use the photograph of Harry Daniel, General 
Secretary of the Indian SCM, which appears on the inside of 
the back cover. He is shown addressing the Rangoon WSCF 
Conference on God’s People in God’s World described in this 
issue. 
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Fditorial 


HAT hope can a divided Church give to a divided 

world? The divisions of the world are all too apparent 

and we dare not minimize their significance. The 
paralysing tension between East and West which makes all 
political effort seem unreal, our failure to understand what is 
happening in Africa and Asia and their apparent failure to 
understand us—these two international encounters of our time, 
of which Mr. Johnstone speaks in his article, are the basic facts 
about the world today. In this fragmented world men seek for 
hope. If the hope which the Church offers is not a hope of unity, 
if its message is not in fact the message of reconciliation, they 
will pay no attention to it. In the eyes of the world the Church 
appears as deeply and plainly divided as the world itself. 


We may think that the divisions of the Church are super- 
ficial, but is this really true? Certainly we all have friends in 
other denominations, and we are accustomed to thinking of them 
as Christians like ourselves. We have learnt to live with each 
other ecumenically. This is something new indeed, but so far it 
affects only a small number of Christians. We all know that 
many members of the churches we belong to at home do not 
think in the same way. For them denominational loyalties are 
still all-important. However much contact there may be between 
Christians of different denominations, the separation remains. 


The meaning of ecumenism 


The separation remains. This is the scandal—not the 
diversity, the lack of uniformity or even of unanimity among 
Christians—but the separation. And the separation is not over- 
come merely by _ interdenominational friendships,  inter- 
denominational co-operation, or interdenominational organisa- 
tions like the SCM. To think that these things are enough, to 
forget our divisions, or to be complacent about them, is to mis- 
understand the meaning of ‘ecumenical’. 


We can distinguish three stages in the understanding of this 
word, three stages through which the ecumenical movement itself 
has passed since its beginning. The first stage, out of which the 
SCM and other similar movements arose, was based on the 
realisation that the Church is broader than any one denomination, 
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and that when Christians of different traditions start to talk with 
each other and to work together, they will learn things they did 
not know before and find together a fellowship of a new kind. 
All of us experienced something of this thrill when we first joined 
the SCM. The Church became more exciting and its teachings 
more meaningful because it was so much larger than we had 
fancied. It is this insight, which is shared now by many 
Christians, which has made possible the ecumenical movement, 
‘the great new fact of our era’ as William Temple called it. 


Denominational loyalty 


However, there is a second stage which dates from the time 
that Christians began to do something on the basis of the 
ecumenical vision, to talk with each other about matters of Faith 
and Order, to co-operate together in the mission-field, in Inter- 
Church Aid, in national councils of churches and finally in the 
World Council of Churches. Conversations and co-operation of 
this kind drove them to the Bible to rediscover the biblical 
teaching about the Church. And as a result of this the Church 
as they knew it in their own denomination became more precious 
to them. Their concern now was to make their church more like 
the Church should be, to rid it of its defects, its prejudices, its 
narrowness—but at the same time to treasure what was of value 
within it. And so a new and deeper denominational loyalty was 
born, which was not inconsistent with the ecumenical insight but 
derived from it. 

One might say that it is only those who have learnt to 
appreciate other denominations and to see them as fragments of 
the whole Church who can properly appreciate and understand 
their own. Thus membership of the SCM frequently makes us 
more loyal and intelligent members of our own denominations 
and our own denominational societies. But the existence of such 
societies does not mean that the SCM is no longer necessary. 
Contact with other Christians, which is what the SCM stands 
for, still remains the best way to awake us to adult and 
intelligent Christianity. 

The ecumenical movement has however achieved more than 
this, for it has given rise to Church unions in many places, and 
in many more to official conversations between churches with 
a view to ultimate reunion. And this is because there have been 
many for whom the ecumenical insight has not just meant a 
friendship with other Christians and a new understanding of 
what their own denomination could be, but a deen dissatisfaction 
with the state of things as they are and a fervent desire to end 
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the scandal of separation. They have learnt to feel at home in 
different traditions, to see the irrelevance and comparative un- 
importance of the things that keep us apart. They have learnt 
above all at each service of Holy Communion to feel the agony, 
the imperfection of what is being done and look beyond the 
broken fellowship on earth to the fulness of the undivided 
Church in heaven. 


A new era 


And so after much travail here and there things have begun 
to happen. The most significant union so far, but by no means 
the only one, is that in South India, but soon there will be 
united churches in North India and Pakistan and in Ceylon as 
well. The seamless robe which has been rent asunder is gradually 
being restored. In this country, too, reunion has become more 
than a pious and impracticable wish. Canon Turner tells us of 
conversations at present going on involving Presbyterians and 
Methodists as well as Anglicans. Perhaps we are not aware of 
all that is happening—it is time that we were. We are probably 
at the beginning of the most exciting period of Church history 
in Britain since the days of Columba and Augustine. Just think 
what hope a reunited Church could give to a divided world! 


It is surely the task of the SCM to lead its members to this 
deeper understanding of the word ‘ecumenical’. The inter- 
denominational fellowship which we enjoy within the Movement 
is not sufficient either for its own sake or for the new insights 
it gives us into the life and character of our denominations. Nor 
is it just our common youth and enthusiasm which make us feel 
that here we have a fellowship of a different kind, a larger and 
more spontaneous fellowship than we can discover elsewhere in 
the Church. May it not be that God has given to us in the 
ecumenical movement a foretaste of that full and spiritual com- 
munity which ought to be a mark of the Church and is not— 
because of our divisions? If that is really true, when we go down 
from college we should not bid a regretful farewell to something 
we shall never find again, or search feverishly for a parish or 
congregation which seems to have a similar fellowship. We must 
rather devote ourselves passionately to the service of Christ in 
his universal Church, working and hoping for the day when all 
his sheep will be gathered into one fold and God will give again 
to his people his Spirit in full measure. 
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H. E. W. TURNER 


The Church of England 
and Unity 


concerned itself so deeply with Christian Unity as the Church 

of England and yet that none has done so much to make it 
virtually impossible! That such a view can be colourably main- 
tained indicates at least a certain bewilderment over our whole 
position. 


ie has been (somewhat unkindly) said that no church has 


The Church of England has a unique history which gives it a 
lively interest in the problem. It claims to be both Catholic and 
Reformed and is therefore bound to look in two directions at 
once. Its character as Reformed is written into its Articles and 
Prayer Book while its careful retention of the Catholic Creeds, 
the threefold Ministry in historic succession and a liturgical 
pattern of worship links it firmly with its Catholic heritage. 
While there is a great preponderance of central or moderate 
churchmanship and more inter-traffic between its two extremer 
wings than might be expected, the Church of England has never 
shown any tendency to flatten out the paradox by settling 
officially for any particular blend of the two. 


The three main elements in the constitution of any church 
are Faith, Order and Discipline. The Church of England is united 
in the profession of the Catholic Creeds and does not appear to 
be inclined officially to go much beyond them in reunion con- 
versations. Some of its members would accept a great deal more 
of the faith of the undivided and even the medizval Church, 
while others would align themselves more fully with one form 
or other of the Reformation synthesis. In its discipline it has been 
bound to recognise the existence of the two polarities, although 
the new revision of Canon Law seems likely to crystallize 
moderate Anglican practice. But the distinctive witness of the 
Church of England is that a wide range of theological outlook 
in a church is not only tolerable but positively enriching provided 
that the bond of a common Order is scrupulously observed. 
Neither polarity can have any reasonable doubt about what is 
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done by the other so long as the common bond provided by the 
Historic Episcopate is clearly acknowledged and fully observed. 


Presbyterians and Methodists 


Recent conversations have been held with Churches of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist traditions. The first was an enriching 
experience for all of us who took part. Previous conversations 
had already established that there was no need for serious 
difficulty to arise on grounds of Faith. It became clear beyond 
doubt to many of us that we had a common universe of dis- 
course with regard to the Church. We met as real churchmen, 
albeit of different traditions. The anxiety on the part of the 
Presbyterians that Anglicans should take Church Discipline 
seriously soon became apparent, although the context to which 
discipline must be related in the two traditions was clearly not 
identical. The Presbyterian Churches seemed to possess a greater 
internal uniformity than Anglicans would normally regard as 
either necessary or desirable. Much hard thought was devoted to 
the question of Order. The distinctive feature of this Report is 
the attempt to provide a theological context for its reassessment 
and I myself believe that fresh ground was broken here in the 
sphere of ecumenical discussion. The practical questions of 
tailoring two systems into each other took second place to the 
theological question of how such a process could be compatible 
with confessional integrity. The notions of practical adjustment 
which were dominant in the 1920s and early 1930s were replaced 
by a more radical theological process in the light of the new 
insights of biblical and dogmatic theology gained during the last 
twenty years. Our agreements were the result of a real meeting 
of minds and not of the attempt to construct a formula of concord 
composed mainly of soothing syrup. There may possibly be a 
danger that our Report will be judged on points upon which we 
should be the first to admit needed to be worked out more fully 
at a subsequent stage at the expense of what we were most 
concerned to try to get across. 


The Anglican-Methodist conversations appear to be develop- 
ing more slowly and along rather different lines. The Report is 
described as ‘interim’ and is concerned largely with clearing the 
ground. What may emerge in its final form time alone will dis- 
close. It must not be forgotten that previous discussion between 
the two Communions had not taken place, and that therefore the 
background of previous agreements did not exist. 
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Three postulates 


It may be of service to end this article with a brief account 
of three Anglican postulates which govern the Anglican approach 
to Reunion. Firstly it must be made clear that the target for 
Anglicans is always organic reunion. For us federation will not 
serve as it would hardly provide the necessary conditions for 
growth together in a common life. But we do not interpret 
organic reunion to mean that each should become the other, but 
as the necessary condition for the greatest possible impact of the 
one upon the other. Unity (even organic unity) does not entail 
uniformity. 

In the second place, it is a majority Anglican opinion that 
full intercommunion should come later rather than sooner in the 
process. Yet it should be carefully noted that even at present the 
principle of economy is recognised officially and fairly widely 
applied on the Anglican side. Some Anglicans remind their 
fellow churchmen of earlier precedents for intercommunion even 
without organic reunion but, while the facts are agreed, their 
interpretation and relevance to the present situation is a matter 
of keen debate. 


A third thing that Anglicans stress, in the light of their 
history and experience, is the vital necessity for reunion of a 
common ministerial commission of such a nature that no one 
in a reunited Church can have reasonabe ground for scruple 
about the ministrations of the other partners. Here the full treat- 
ment and warm (though guarded) approval given to the North 
Indian and Ceylon schemes by the Lambeth Conference is most 
significant. Here two broad principles emerge. No non-episcop- 
alian must be asked even to appear to deny what he knows to 
be his as the price of closer relations with the Church of England, 
and yet some way must be found, consistent with theological 
integrity on both sides, of making both episcopal and non-epis- 
copal types of ministry equipollent for service in a reunited 
Church. Much hard thought has gone towards Anglican attitudes 
at this point, and it is upon success or failure here that much 
else depends. Deus det incrementum. 


KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


East, West and the Uncommitted 


A talk given at a weekend conference under the 
above title held at Student Movement House 


HE old Greek philosopher who made conflict a basic 
principle of life was—like so much else in ancient 


Greece—a true ancestor of modern Europe. The history 
of European development (and for that matter the history of the 
Islamic world with which it has been so intimately bound up) is 
a history of conflict, much of it violent but not all of its violence 
unfruitful. We must not write off as mere aggressiveness or rest- 
lessness the present conflict between Communism and the West. 
Too many non-European observers are inclined to take this line, 
forgetting perhaps that the history of Asia and Africa, even 
before the period of European domination, is not a record of 
unbroken peace and progress. 


The European East-West conflict has three aspects. It is 
a struggle for mastery, political, economic and psychological, 
a struggle for men’s minds, if not for their bodies. A western 
partisan would observe that, while Communist utterances and 
practice hitherto suggest that the aim on that side is the 
imposition of a clearly defined doctrinal and political system, the 
western conception of ‘democracy’ is relatively elastic and that 
beyond the acceptance of certain generalised ‘human rights’ the 
western programme seems to amount rather to a safeguarding of 
the freedom to experiment and change. 


It is a struggle of fear. Each side is genuinely afraid of the 
other’s power and of the possible consequences of the other’s 
victory. 

It is a struggle of conviction. It is a mistake to underestimate 
either the profound differences between the western and Com- 
munist views on the nature and destiny of man or the tenacity 
with which those views are held—that terrible tenacity of con- 
viction which has been one of the main driving forces behind 
Europe’s domination of the world. Here is another point in 
which Islam resembles, or has resembled, Europe. 


If we admit the reality and depth of this threefold struggle, 
we cannot expect it to resolve itself rapidly, except by catas- 
trophe. We can only live with it and work for the non-violent 
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co-existence of the two incompatible doctrines (compare, again, 
Christianity and Islam) within the framework of a joint respect 
for international order and opinion. It is in insisting on this 
respect that public feeling within and outside the two blocs has 
a central part to play. 


The uncommitted nations 


What is an ‘uncommitted’ nation? A wise Christian thinker 
has written a book called Life is Commitment, and it is true that 
even those most reasonably anxious to keep out of other people’s 
quarrels may at times find themselves forced to decide which of 
their own interests or principles they are prepared actively to 
defend. In so far as ‘non-commitment’ means reluctance to be 
identified exclusively with one of the two power-blocs, whether 
doctrinally or politically, it may be a sensible and understand- 
able aim: in so far as it means unwillingness to take up any 
position at all on the basic moral and political issues underlying 
the major conflict or the adoption of an air of moral superiority 
to the two contestants, it may be less good. Meanwhile the 
‘uncommitted’ are wooed by both blocs and the international 
atmosphere has something of the unwholesome excitement of an 
unduly delayed, or unduly prolonged, general election. The funda- 
mental need of most Asian and African nations is twofold: the 
attainment of a tolerable standard of living and the evolution 
of a just and individual society, based maybe on an inherited 
culture but able to stand on its own feet in the modern world. 

A word has to be said about ‘colonialism’. ‘Colonialism’ 
and ‘imperialism’, both of them terms recalling real abuses of 
power in the past, are in danger of becoming mere swear-words 
or emotional substitutes for thought. It is necessary to look at 
the good and evil of colonial governments in historical per- 
spective, more particularly in the light of conditions in the 
imperial countries themselves at any given time. One African 
speaker claimed that his own people had done more for them- 
selves in five years than the British had done for them in fifty: 
even if this were true, those five years were standing on the 
shoulders of the fifty. Ultimately self-government of some kind is 
the aim for all, but there is such a thing as unripeness for self- 
government (though not permanent unripeness). 

In this situation what can governments or individual 
citizens do to improve the chances of peaceful development? 
Governments collect a great deal of disapproval and suspicion, 
much of it no doubt deserved, but it is too frequently forgotten 
that they are responsible for the safety and interests of the 
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nation, and cannot move far ahead of their peoples in risking 
either and also that, in democratic states, individuals are ulti- 
mately responsible for the choice and conduct of their govern- 
ments. Individuals, too, need to remember the personal nature 
of international understanding, which is not only an affair of 
governmental agreements but a mosaic of millions of personal 
and professional contacts. 


Our task in the West 


In the clash between Communism and the West it is the 
part of governments, while mindful of the security of those 
whom they represent, to lose no opportunity of conversation and 
negotiation with their antagonists; they must neither threaten 
nor panic; and they must do ail in their power to promote the 
free circulation of ideas and persons. Within the ‘Atlantic’ area 
western governments have the chance to show the rest of the 
world how a community of nations should function. The same 
applies to the Commonwealth. Individuals have the task of 
personal effort to understand the problems of neighbours and 
potential enemies alike and of insisting upon, and using to the 
full, all chances of personal contact. But above all, they have the 
duty of maintaining the quality of the western civilisation to 
which they belong and trying to raise its moral and intellectual 
standards, as well as its technical achievement and productive 
power on which their ability to help other peoples depends. 

In the encounter with Asia and Africa the governments of 
the west are faced with the problem of aiding nations who both 
need and desire aid but who in many cases are deeply suspicious 
of western motives. Only time, patience and clear evidence of a 
will to respect the independence of weaker states will remove 
this suspicion: meanwhile it may, again in certain cases, be 
necessary to channel such aid through international agencies. 
Again, the free interchange of persons and the placing of western 
educational, cultural and training resources at the disposal of 
Asians and Africans may help—is helping—to dispel the legend 
of a baffled, predatory West longing to reassert its power. But 
Asian and African governments on their side must not allow 
suspicion to become obsession. 

As regards individuals, a western speaker can only presume 
to address his fellows, and even to them to say no more than 
this. If we, personally, desire to help Asia and Africa, we have 
first to have something in the way of solid service to offer. 
Goodwill, sympathetic understanding, a desire to help are all 
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admirable qualities, which must flavour any help given if it is 
not to be just another technical job: but there must also be some 
technical competence — administrative, educational, medical, 
industrial or whatever it may be—in some job which meets a 
real need in the receiving country and for which that country 
spontaneously seeks outside help. Given professional competence, 
there are many ways of service, from the kind of dedication 
which has led young Australians to take minor government and 
teaching posts in Indonesia on Indonesian salaries, to the contrac- 
ting engineer carrying out on a fair commercial basis an enter- 
prise of joint profit to his own and the receiving country. 


A new world order 

What, ultimately, are we after? In our discussions we have 
spoken of a ‘new world order’. All three words are important. 
We want a world order because, however much we may 
desire non-commitment, the world is now such that any tolerable 
international order will have to be global. There are no separate 
tables, even though some of us may prefer to sit together. 

We want a new order. We forget too easily that all previous 
‘world orders’ (within the limits of the then accessible world) 
have been based either on the dominance of a’single power (e.g. 
Rome or China) or on a balance or coalition of major powers, 
heedful of each other’s strength but not over-heedful of those 
less strong. What we are now seeking is something which has 
never existed in the world before. 

We want order, but we also want flexibility. We want an 
international system based on variety, tolerance and the rule of 
law. Each people must be free to develop its own individuality 
and make its own contribution, on the same terms as those on 
which each individual citizen in a civilised state is free to do so. 
And, like order in a civilised state, international order must rest 
on common institutions, sufficient at least to provide for the 
discussion of common problems and the containment of in- 
evitable disputes, and these institutions in turn must rest on 
commonly accepted principles. We are only in the first stages of 
evolving these institutions and these principles, but a beginning 
has been made. Supporters of the United Nations are rather too 
apt to talk as if we already had an international community. 
What we have is only a community in a state of becoming. It 
depends on us whether it grows up to maturity or not. It is most 
likely to do so if we avoid both disillusion with the institutions 
we have so far succeeded in establishing, and the blind enthusiasm 
which would overload them with responsibilities they are not yet 
ready to bear. 
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NICHOLAS FENN 


The H-Bomb in a 
Fragmented Morality 


NE of the things we are most often told about our 

civilization is that it has disintegrated. It consists of a 

series of disconnected fragments, each with its own 
existence and its own reason for existence independent of the 
greater whole. Illustrations of this are found in over-specialisa- 
tion in schools and universities, in deeper class divisions in 
society, in the increasing isolation and ‘queerness’ of the artist 
and, in politics, in the anachronistic survival of the nation state. 
The date assigned to the breakdown of unity varies from the 
Renaissance to the second world war, but the fact is fairly 
generally acknowledged. 


Behind all this there lies what may be called a breakdown 
of morality, which is partly the cause and partly the conse- 
quence of the general disintegration. This does not mean that 
we are less moral than our fathers. It means rather that our 
morality is less coherent. It has become diverse and relative 
instead of single and absolute. We live each sphere of 
our lives according to its appropriate convention, without 
submitting the convention to judgement in its turn. There are 
advantages in this, especially in flexibility. The rigid system of 
the medieval scholastics showed the difficulty of applying the 
morality of the New Testament to an increasingly complex 
society. But there are also disadvantages. Thus, for example, 
a Member of Parliament can urge a group of young Christians 
to keep out of politics if they would be true to their Lord, and 
Christian thinking on the most challenging moral and political 
issue of our time can be both desultory and ambiguous. 


It is now over twelve months since the universities of this 
country made front page news in the national dailies by their 
agitation on the H-Bomb. The Student Movement for May 
1958 contained an article by the joint chairman of the campaign 
in Oxford, urging Christian students to face the complexity of 
the H-Bomb issue in the light of their faith. We have heard little 
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enough since then and students are not alone in their hesitation. 
Having been taught from the cradle that Christianity was 
‘relevant to life’, we now find that even the basis is lacking for 
a Christian approach to this particular part of life. This is a 
serious and increasingly urgent matter, and so, though I do not 
pretend to have the answers, this may be the right moment to 
offer a few tentative reflections upon my own experience in 
running the Cambridge referendum last year. 


Christian belief and practical politics 


The fragmentation of morality was quite apparent at this 
referendum. It was manifested in a widespread inability to 
integrate Christian beliefs with practical politics. Two quota- 
tions from the comments will illustrate this point, one of them 
from Queen’s College: ‘I am a pacifist, but I do not believe it 
is possible to give up the Bomb from the point of view of 
political expediency’; and the other from Clare College: ‘From 
a Christian standpoint I am against the Bomb, but from a 
practical standpoint we must keep it until all nations disarm’. 


The quotations are similar, both stating the dichotomy 
between morals and politics (and implying that Christianity is 
impracticable). Significantly enough the policies recommended 
by these two respondents, whose views were so similar, were 
completely contradictory. One voted entirely pro-Bomb, the 
other entirely anti-Bomb. Neither position is at all meaningful. 


It would not matter if these were isolated instances, but the 
contrary is the case. Among those who declared themselves 
Christians there was a great deal more confusion and shirking 
of issues than anywhere else. Some took comfort from the fact 
that death is no disaster, apparently unimpressed by the 
difference between death as a natural phenomenon and the 
obliteration of a world not yet won for Christ. Some thought 
morality was a personal matter, while governments have a 
responsibility to those whose morality is different; but this robs 
social responsibility of all ethical content. Others again used 
eternal faith as a camouflage for temporal despair: ‘God may 
find a way; I cannot see a hope in Hell, honestly’. Many, far 
too many, preached long sermons studded with biblical 
references, without considering the political implications at all. 
In all these categories there were respondents on both sides of 
the fence. 


The basic difficulty of course is as old as Christianity. How 
does one implement the morality of the Kingdom in a fallen 
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world? But the increasing scale of the problem presents the old 
challenge with a new urgency, while continued prevarication is 
a great handicap to the Church’s witness. 


Two kinds of pacifism 


One may distinguish two distinct positions, both of them 
coherent. The first is that of the pacifist, for whom no new 
question arises. Nuclear weapons simply fall under a universal 
condemnation. For the non-pacifist on the other hand the H- 
Bomb has revolutionised the situation. There is a very good 
case for the ‘nuclear pacifist’, who admits the theoretical 
possibility of a just war but—since no one could conceivably 
benefit from a nuclear war—denies that such a war could ever 
be just. The use of the H-Bomb, even in retaliation, is as un- 
thinkable for the nuclear pacifist as for his conventional 
predecessor. 

But if one takes this position—as many Christians do—it 
does not automatically follow that ‘the thing is evil and must 
be abandoned’. The H-Bomb is a fact. It is not in itself an evil 
fact (unless indeed one believes in the old tale that God is the 
Supreme Tory, who dislikes novelty on principle), But it is a 
dangerous fact. What is evil is the use of the Bomb, and one’s 
policy must be that best calculated to prevent such use. And 
this is a political, not a moral, decision. Obviously one good way 
to prevent the use of the Bomb is to get rid of it altogether, 
but if this is not politically possible some other way must be 
found. The Christian statesman must decide prayerfully, but he 
must decide on empirical grounds. If he honestly believes that 
the abandonment of nuclear weapons by this country would 
make the catastrophe more rather than less likely, then he 
must retain them. I should disagree with him. I should argue 
on political grounds that he was wrong, but one cannot in 
conscience urge him to take a step which he believes will bring 
such appalling disaster on mankind. 

Of these two positions, that of the pacifist is grounded in 
a rejection of the fragmented morality. With a gesture at once 
magnificent and dangerously arbitrary, he imposes a unified 
morality upon a situation which is not unified. He dares to say 
once more ‘Thus saith the Lord . . .. The nuclear pacifist, on 
the other hand, sees in the fragmentation a fact to be accepted 
and reckoned with. He admits (though he may deplore) the 
existence of two spheres—the political and the moral—and 
resolves the tension by defining the ends of government 
in moral terms, and calculating the means politically. (The end, 
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in short, justifies the means.) This is a terrible responsibility, 
but we are not promised freedom from responsibility. Unless 
one believes in a God who intervenes directly in history to 
correct human mistakes it may well be a responsibility one 
cannot escape. 

A third way still to seek 

Both these positions are coherent and defensible. To my 
mind, however, neither is satisfactory and the answer is still 
to seek. Greatly though I respect my pacifist friends, I cannot 
really believe that they reckon with the fact of wickedness. It 
may well be asked on the other hand in what respect the 
alternative position differs from the cabinned and broken 
morality we began by deploring. The point is a good one. A 
fragmented morality remains essentially atheistic because it 
denies all reference to an Absolute. There is promise in a 
combination of the best in each position, but such a synthesis 
demands more than a brief article or this writer can bring. 
Neither naiveté nor cynicism will do. Our Christian statesman 
is saved in practice from using ends to justify means if he 
remembers the existential context in which his decision is taken. 
It is neither a ‘political’ nor a ‘moral’ decision, but a Christian 
decision, and Christ after all is no more silent in politics than 
he is in morals. There is a danger however that this essential 
truth will be used to draw a veil of sentimentality over the 
naked choice. 

For anyone who takes religion at all seriously, the H-Bomb 
is bound to raise questions which yield to no easy formula. It 
is not perhaps surprising that the Christians who replied to the 
referendum were more confused than the others. The same 
questions were for them more complicated. They are com- 
plicated, and they involve far more than they seem to involve. 
But (quite literally) for God’s sake let us face them squarely. 
It may be that, through this immediate problem, we may gain 
an awareness of the central moral predicament. 


a EL 


A COMPETITION is being held at General Swanwick to 
select a design for next year’s Swanwick poster. Entries must be 
submitted personally to the Conference Secretary at General 
Swanwick by 27th July, or sent to him by post to arrive at 
Swanwick by that date. Posters must be 14” X10” and only one 
colour ink may be used. They must give brief details of both 
General and Study Swanwick. A prize of 25s. worth of books 
will be awarded to the designer of the winning poster. 
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KENNETH MACKENZIE 


Land of the Lake 


N 1859 David Livingstone ‘discovered’ Lake Nyasa. In the 

early sixties the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 

with his co-operation, entered the country now known as 
Nyasaland, but was unable to establish regular missions on 
account of the fearful ravages of disease and death. They did 
not return until 1881. 

In the short period between Livingstone’s first entry and 
the attempt by the UMCA, the country was transformed from a 
land of peace into one of terror and war. ‘Nyasaland was a 
whirlpool of migrant tribes, war and slave-raiding; and during 
the dry season caravans of slaves in chains and slave-sticks 
started from the areas around the mission stations for the coast 
ports’, (Bell Report). The Portuguese, the Arab slavers, the Yao 
tribe from the north east and the Angoni tribe from the south 
west were all disturbing forces in various degrees. This great 
challenge to the Scottish churches was underlined by the death 
of Livingstone at Chitambo Serenje District, Northern Rhodesia, 
in 1873. 

Within a year a Livingstonia Missionary Committee was 
formed in Glasgow. Very quickly £10,000 was subscribed in 
that city. Aberdeen and Edinburgh followed suit. In 1875 a 
combined expedition of Established Church of Scotland and 
Free Church of Scotland missionaries under Commander 
Young sailed out of the Shire River into Lake Nyasa ‘all hands 
singing the metrical version of the 100th Psalm’. That year 
Dr. Laws founded Livingstonia Mission in the north. Mr. Henry 
Henderson turned south and founded Blantyre Mission in 1876, 
The African Lakes Corporation, a Christian trading company 
based in Glasgow, put into practice Livingstone’s policy of 
replacing the slave trade with commerce. Their influence brought 
Lugard and Johnston into the area to fight the slave trade and 
resist the Portuguese. When the latter struck at the southern 
area, pressure was brought to bear on Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment by the Scottish churches. Four great books, with the 
signatures of eleven thousand ministers and elders, were sent to 
London. It was only in 1891 that a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed ‘with the consent and desire of the Chiefs and the 
people’. This land was not conquered. The people voluntarily 
sought Queen Victoria’s protection. 
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Developments since the Protectorate 


The 1891-1953 period was peaceful—with the exception of 
the Chilambwe rebellion of 1915 when German armies were 
not far away. Schools and hospitals spread gradually over the 
country, mainly as the result of missions. Just before the 
Second World War the Missions were meeting nearly 70% 
of the expenditure on African education and one third of all 
pupils were in Presbyterian schools. High tribute must be paid 
to the Colonial Officers who in administration and welfare 
services made immense and creative contributions. The inhabi- 
tants were given the prospect of self-government on a democratic 
basis. The Protectorate Council and the three Provincial 
Councils came into being as government-sponsored training 
grounds in parliamentary method. The Governor was assisted by 
a Legislative Council and an Executive Council in which the 
balance of power was held by officials responsible to the 
Colonial Secretary. Meanwhile in 1923 Southern Rhodesia 
obtained autonomy and its Parliament, though more liberal than 
governments further south, passed discriminatory measures such 
as the Native Registration Act, the Land Apportionment Act, 
the Industrial Conciliation Act and the Natives (Urban Areas) 
Accommodation and Registration Act. These were noted by the 
many Nyasas—especially from the Northern Province—who 
travelled in the neighbouring countries. In 1944 the Nyasaland 
African Congress was founded. Until 1953 it was anything but 
an angry, revolutionary body. Its trust was in the Protectorate 
link with the United Kingdom. 

The Central African Council linked many services between 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, without antagonizing the 
Africans or modifying Protectorate status. The prospect was 
peaceful and promising. 


Federation 


The imposition of Federation in 1953, in the teeth of the 
known desire of the Chiefs and the people, tragically changed all 
that. Despite what may be argued by some juristic precisionists, 
it is clear—and recent events have brought this down from the 
realm of theory into that of social and military realities—that 
Protectorate status was modified. Here are only a few of the 
great functions of government which passed outside the control 
and review of the Protecting power: Defence, Immigration 
(including deportation and status of aliens), External Affairs 
Higher Education for all races, Import and Export control, 
Customs, etc. 
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From the beginning the Africans used all possible—but 
unfortunately all too restricted—constitutional means of protest. 
They used their seats in the Federal Assembly, in the Territorial 
Legislature and in the Protectorate and Provincial Councils to 
oppose Federation. They used the Press. They sent delegation 
after delegation to this country. I marvel at their patience and 
restraint. The more they protested the more concessions were 
made by the United Kingdom Government to the Federal 
Government. The African Affairs Board, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir John Moffat, referred to the British Parliament the 
Constitution Amendment Bill (November 1957) and the Federal 
Electoral Bill (February 1958) as ‘differentiating measures’. The 
British Government refused to recognize them as such! To me 
it is incredible and scandalous that the White Paper on the Nyasa- 
land Emergency pays no attention to the effect of all this on 
the emotions of the Africans, but pins the blame for the recent 
riots on Banda and Congress. 


But what about the supposed economic benefits of Federa- 
tion? As Christians we should see the moral and spiritual peril 
of doing good to people against their will. Is it not our duty to 
press the British Government to say that it will not grant 
Dominion status to the Federation without the agreement of the 
majority of the inhabitants of all races within Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia; to demand a new Territorial Constitution for 
Nyasaland permitting an African majority in the Legislative 
Council; and to ask that at the 1960 Review Conference the 
Africans have the choice of discussing secession from the 
Federation and association with Tanganyika? 


* * * 


The International Secretary writes : 


International Committee, when it met at the end of 
February, spent some time discussing the Central African situa- 
tion and recommended that branches should include some serious 
consideration of it in their programme for the coming year. 
Since then I have prepared a sheet giving suggestions of study 
materials on this complex matter and will gladly give what help 
I can. We know that many members of the SCM are very con- 
cerned, not only about the recent troubles. but also about the 
coming Constitutional Conference, but responsible political 
thinking, not ignorant goodwill, is what is required; Christian 
students can surely give a lead in the former. 
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Who’s Who 


RUTH R. CHADWICK is a senior friend of the Movement. 


PETER COLEMAN, who had a legal training before being 
ordained, is Associate Secretary of the SCM. 


ROGER F. DUCKER is Theological Colleges Department 
Secretary. 


NICHOLAS FENN is a student at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
was the President of Cambridge University UNA last year. 


KENNETH JOHNSTONE is Deputy Director-General of the 
British Council and Chairman of the Christian Frontier 
Council. 


JOHN JORDAN, at present studying at Hertford College, 
Oxford, was one of the two delegates from the U.S.A. to 
attend the Rangoon Conference. 


DONALD A. LOW studies at St. Andrews University and is 
President of the SCM for 1959-60. 


KENNETH MacKENZIE, formerly a missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Nyasaland, is on the staff of St. Colm’s 
College, Edinburgh. 


JEAN THOMSON is Assistant General Secretary and Education 
Secretary of the SCM. 


H. E. W. TURNER is Canon Residentiary of Durham and Van 
Mildert Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, BOMBAY 
STUDENT HOSTEL 


Member of staff required immediately. Age 25-35. Degree or 
equivalent. Apply to the Secretary, M.S.U.W., Room F, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
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The Life and Mission of 
the Church 


HE student generation should constitute that group in 
the Church which sees most clearly the needs of a new 


day, becomes most concerned about them and most 
involved in mission. Jt is among students that there should exist 
the greatest sensitivity to the failures and inadequacies of the 
Church and the most ardent desire for renewal’... . 

‘As part of our obedience, we think that our programme 
for the coming years should aim at providing special oppor- 
tunities for fresh understanding of the Church’s mission and 
commitment to it.—Federation News, Special Issue, No. 5 1957 

In planning your programme for next year have you 
thought of including talks or discussions on some of the follow- 
ing subjects—these are only themes; you should work out fitles 
for yourselves? 

New Structures of Church Life 

The Ministry of the Laity 

Does God save Christians only? 

The Church's Task in the Afro-Asian Revolution 

Translating the Gospel into the Language of Today 

The Division of the Church—a Hindrance to Mission 
You can take part in the Federation Project and join in the 
preparations for the World Teaching Conference at Strasbourg 
in July 1960 by studying these and other aspects of the Life and 
Mission of the Church. 

In September 1959 we hope to have available Study Out- 
lines prepared by the WSCF on these and kindred subjects. Make 
the decision now to have a study group on the Life and Mission 
theme. We will let you have a list of the outlines as soon as we 
know what titles will be available. 

What about having a Bible Study Group as well, in which 
the members will be prepared to do the hard work themselves? 
See the article “There’s Electricity in the Bible’, Student Move- 
ment, December 1958. We have copies of the Rangoon Bible 
Studies on ‘God’s People in God’s World’, and skeleton outlines 
on Galatians and some other New Testament books will soon 
be ready. 

THE STUDY SECRETARIES 
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JOHN JORDAN 
Beginning at Rangoon 


ODAY we see several new factors in the life of the 

Church around the world which demand a re-thinking of 

its life and mission; the revolutionin political and cultural 
life, the renaissance of the non-Christian faiths, the rise of the 
ecumenical movement, a new perspective on the Church and its 
mission through biblical theology. These factors raise particularly 
vital issues, especially in the Asian setting. Therefore the World’s 
Student Christian Federation is calling an Asian student confer- 
ence on the Life and Mission of the Church in an attempt to 
clarify some of these fundamental issues and to explore reinter- 
pretation of the nature and structure of the Church and its 
mission today.’ 

With this statement of challenge and purpose before us we 
met in Rangoon, Burma, from December 28, 1958 to January 
7, 1959 to study these problems under the general theme God’s 
People in God’s World. ‘We’ were composed of over 100 people, 
mostly Asians, and predominantly students. Delegations from 
outside Asia included 3 delegates from Eurove, 2 from the 
Middle East, 2 from Africa, 2 from Latin America, 2 from the 
United States, 1 from Canada, and 9 from Australia and New 
Zealand, with five of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
staff. We were meeting in Asia, as a predominantly Asian group 
(both in leadership and representation) to discuss specifically 
Asian problems and possibilities, but always with the assurance 
that implications drawn from this meeting would be of 
importance to the Life and Mission of the Church throughout 
the world. 


The world and the Church 

The theme itself suggests the two aspects of our study—the 
world and the Church. These two aspects, which may at first seem 
unrelated, are in reality parts of one great subject—God’s 
creative and continuing work. The method of the conference 
consisted of daily Bible exposition and discussion, theological 
lectures, seminars and working parties. In the first two lectures 
and the seminars that followed them we tried to understand what 
God might be doing in the ‘world of nations’ and in the (non- 
Christian) ‘faiths of men’. This was not an easy task, for while 
it may be easy to say that the good done by governments or 
other religious groups is really God acting in some mysterious 
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way, this is not wholly satisfactory. What about the Person of 
Christ? How can those who do not know or acknowledge God 
in Christ actually be his instruments in the world? These and 
many other questions filled our minds as we struggled with this 
problem. We could recognise the Lordship of Christ over history 
and men in a general sense, as we understood this from our 
biblical and theological studies, but it was harder to say just what 
form this was taking in any specific case. We noted the yearning 
for peace, but also the threat of war. We saw the effect of 
national independence in such things as changing the status of 
certain classes or groups, and perhaps especially in elevating the 
status of women, but at the same time we saw the confusion and 
animosities which have developed within these new societies. And 
where the revival of national culture and tradition is linked with 
ancient religions the individual Christian and the Church, being 
linked to the ‘often humiliating history of Christianity in Asia’, 
as one Asian put it, are looked on with suspicion in an area and 
at a time when nationalism is of supreme importance. 

On the other side, we studied what God was doing ‘in the 
life of the Church’, and what was ‘the logic of the Christian 
mission’. These were more familiar subjects in one way, but here 
too we faced difficult questions. What does it mean to be the 
‘People of God’; as individuals what does it mean to be ‘a 
servant’, ‘a herald’, ‘a pilgrim’? Our Bible study came in most 
directly at this point but it was not enough to study the Bible. 
We must also ask what the life of the Church is really like? 
Is it really good that most people outside the Church feel 
there is nothing very important or dangerous about its message 
or its work? We noted that even though there are not many 
Christians in Asia, proportionally—only three out of every 
hundred persons, and two of those are Roman Catholic—yet it 
is a powerful witness to the work of God that the Church exists 
as it does in so many lands. 


Working groups 


The real work of the conference came in the latter part of 
the meeting. There were four working parties introduced by one 
or more speakers and culminating in a report that is to be used, 
not as a definitive statement or even as wholly representative of 
group feeling, but as a guide to further study on these subjects. 
A group examining ‘the form and nature of the congregation’ 
compared actual church life to the Biblical vision of the Church, 
studied the relation of work and worship, discussed the meaning 
and possibilities of the great ‘rediscovery’ of the laity, and 
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analysed some of the new forms of congregational life and 
pastoral responsibility which are now being developed. 


Another group considering ‘new patterns of service’ tried to 
discover what service really means (one example: ‘for our service 
to be Christian it must needs be an offering to God, a spon- 
taneous response of gratitude’) and what forms it might take. 
They examined the new role the Church and Christians may 
have to play or are already playing, in relation to the welfare 
state; for example where the state has taken over traditional 
services in medicine or education. Yet another group dealt with 
‘the Mission of the Church and missions’. To give an example 
of their thinking: ‘when we talk of the Mission of the Church 
we speak of her proclamation, corporate life and service, while 
by ‘missions’ we mean only a particular form or pattern of 
carrying out that total, comprehensive task of the Church’. 


A fourth group worked with the title ‘the new man in Christ 
and the faiths of mankind’. As they said, ‘We speak to men of 
other faiths not of a Lord who is far off . . . but of a Word 
which is near them, in their hearts and lives; and we speak, there- 
fore, of the compulsion which rests upon all of us to obey that 
Word. Only thus, by the obedience of faith, can we become what 
we are, members of the new humanity in Jesus Christ’. 


So the work went on, often far into the warm Burmese 
evening. Everything seemed to fit together as we neared the end 
of the meeting, and the daily prayers of intercession for the 
different countries, churches and student movements of Asia 
seemed to unite us in a very deep sense, as we lifted all these 
concerns to God. Christ is truly Lord over all nations and 
denominations. 


This conference spent most of its time asking and raising 
questions of all sorts, most of which it did not prove able to 
answer completely. But that in itself was not only to be expected, 
but was very appropriate in so far as the Rangoon conference 
was meant to be the opening of a long programme of study 
within the Federation—and that means within every member 
Movement—covering these and other problems being raised 
throughout the world. Those of us who were so fortunate to be 
at Rangoon, together with all of us who are honestly facing 
these issues where-ever we live and work, will agree, I think, 
that the Life and Mission of the Church is not merely a ‘project’, 
but is in itself a sincere and reverent attempt on the part of the 
Student Christian Movement to find its obedience and, in obeying 
Christ’s call, to find life in him. 
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An Offering of Prayer to 


Graciously look upon us, O Holy Spirit, and give 
us, for our hallowing, thoughts which pass into prayer, 
prayers which pass into love, and love which passes 
into life with thee for ever. Amen 


I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord and giver of life. 
Nicene Creed 
In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth..... 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
Genesis I. I, 2 


Let us adore God the Holy Spirit Creator and Sustainer 
of life, who made all things by his power and upholds them by 
his continuing love. 


We adore him for his glory shown forth in creation; 
for the mystery of the heavens, for sun, moon, and stars; 
for the glory of the earth, mountain, river, plain and sea; 
for all that grows in the earth; 
for the perpetual wonder and delight of changing seasons, 
winter and summer, seed time and harvest. 


O God the Holy Spirit, Lord and Life Giver, infinite in creative 
power, we bow before thy majesty and glory: we offer unto 
thee our adoration and praise in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen 


* * x 


And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. Acts 2.3 


Let us adore God the Holy Spirit, the Purifier, who comes 
as fire for our cleansing: to burn out the dross in our lives and 
in the body of his church, to purify and perfect us for his 
service : 


Let us confess before God the Holy Spirit our failure to walk 
in his light and to live by his love; 
the deadness and coldness of our hearts; 
our lack of desire to pray; the poverty of our prayers; 
our desire for comfort and security. 


O God the Holy Spirit, who art a consuming fire, cleanse and 
purify us, we beseech thee, receive our penitence, grant us thy 
pardon and thy peace in Jesus Christ our Lord Amen 
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God the Holy Spirit 


Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth .... He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
of mine and show it unto you. John 16. 13, 14 


Let us adore God the Holy Spirit who leads us into the 
truth 
Let us give thanks to him 
who inspired all prophets, poets and thinkers who humbly 
sought after truth; 
who left not himself without witness in any age or nation; 
who at Pentecost came in the fullness of might to the 
expectant apostles; 


O most Holy Spirit of Truth, illuminate our hearts and minds 
with thy truth, we beseech thee. By the guidance of thy spirit, 
show to us Jesus in the fullness of his perfection and glory, true 
word and revelation of the eternal Father: 

in the mystery of his humble birth 

in his agony and suffering on the Cross 

in his most glorious resurrection and ascension 
illumine for us the mystery of the Father’s love. Amen 


* * * 
I will pray the Father and he shall give you another Comforter 
that he may abide with you for ever ...I will not leave you 
comfortless: I will come to you. John 14. 16, 18 


Let us adore God the Holy Spirit, our Comforter and 
Strengthener, him whom Jesus sent, that his disciples should not 
be left in desolation. 

We bless him who at all times stands by our side, 
God with us, in his perpetual love and joy and peace; 
God our Strengthener, in whom is our life. 

We commit unto his love 

all who are desolate and afraid; 

all the uncared for and unloved; 

all the weak and heavy laden, the care-worn and suffering. 


O Holy Spirit of God, comforter and strengthener; hold us in 
thy mercy; make us to know thy holy presence ever beside us; 
in thy goodness uphold all the weary children of men in Jesus 
Christ our Lord Amen 
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Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me Acts 1. 8 
Let us adore God the Holy Spirit, Giver of power 


Who with great might, with the flame of cleansing and the wind 
of inspiration came upon the first apostles; 


by whose strength they turned the world upside down; 


by whose might his faithful people in all generations have 
withstood the power of evil, have borne witness to the truth 
in Christ Jesus, have faced persecution and death; 


by whose power the Gospel is preached over all the world; 


by whose power the Church is being drawn into new under- 
standing of unity, that the world may believe. 


O Holy Spirit of God, who giveth power to thy faithful people, 
grant unto us this thy gift, we beseech thee, that we may bear 
witness unto thee to the ends of the earth, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen 


* x * 


The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. If we live in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. Galatians 2. 22-23, 25 


Let us adore God the Holy Spirit, Giver of gifts, in whom 
our lives are sanctified. 


Let us bless his holy name for all who have borne witness to 
his renewing power; 
for all saints whose lives have reflected him; 
for all martyrs who by their deaths have praised him; 
for all holy and humble men of heart who by their 
simplicity and goodness have shown forth his grace. 


Let us pray for his sanctifying grace in our own lives 

for the joy and peace which come from his abiding; 

for gentleness in all our dealings with one another; 

for temperance and self-discipline; 

for the love which is of God. 
O Holy Spirit of God, Giver of all gifts, send thy wisdom and 
love into the hearts of thy faithful people; grant us grace to 
seek and find thee; suffer us not to be separated from thee and 


bring us at last to thy heavenly kingdom, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen 


May the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, be upon us and remain with us always. Amen 
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In the beginning 


after listening to Professor Lovell’s 
Reith Lectures in December 1958 
on ‘The Origin of the Universe’ 


The Milky Way and all the stars are here. 
The sea, with all its roaring satisfied. 

Vast forests, intricate with life appear; 
Full-throated song from voices magnified. 


The total sum of man’s Adamic race 
Minted as gold in a refiner’s fire. 

Containing in Himself both time and space. 
The healing of the nations and their desire. 


The light that shines in every mother’s eyes 

Reflected from the first primeval rays. 

Here, in the darkness of this earth’s surprise, 

That Holy Thing, the Ancient of her Days. 
RutH R. CHADWICK 


PETER COLEMAN 


Neighbours in Law 


F there is a special heaven for snails the one of which I 

write must hold a position of great eminence, for through 

his death he changed the law of England. It happened like 
this. In the Gospel story the Good Samaritan went home dirty, 
late and out of pocket. British law, however, has over the last 
twenty-five years been developing a doctrine which seems to 
enable ‘good samaritans’ to recover their expenses, so that if you 
rescue someone you can claim your costs from him, or from 
his estate if your bid fails. 

Does it seem strange to us that Gospel and Law should 
have coalesced in this way? A brief review of some of the cases 
which have brought this principle into our law may be of 
interest not only for the curious and human facts which gave 
rise to them, nor because they are all living comments on 
Christ’s parable, but also to show how the changing law of a 
country may assimilate at least a little of the mind of Christ, 
and his charity. 
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The snail and the Good Samaritan 


The snail started it all, by creeping into a ginger beer 
bottle, one of many in a mineral water manufacturer’s cellar. 
Later a young man bought his girl friend some ginger beer at 
a roadside cafe. Draining the bottle to refill her glass, he was 
horrified to see the decomposed remains of the snail among the 
froth. The girl suffered nervous shock at the thought of what 
she had been drinking and went to hospital. 


In an action for damages and hospital fees, the cafe pro- 
prietor pleaded that he was not responsible in law for the 
contents of a sealed bottle delivered to him, and the ginger beer 
company said there was no contractual link between them and 
the girl to justify the claim. Lord Atkin, in the House of 
Lords, held: 


‘The rule that you are to love your neighbour becomes 
in law “you must not injure your neighbour”. and the 
lawyer’s question “Who is my neighbour?” receives a 
restricted reply. You must take reasonable care to avoid 
acts or omissions which you can reasonably foresee would 
be likely to injure your neighbour. Who then in law is 
my neighbour? The answer seems to be persons who are 
so closely and directly affected by my act that I ought 
reasonably to have them in contemplation as being so 
affected when I am directing my mind to the acts or 
omissions which are called in question.” 
(Donaghue and Stevenson: Appeal Cases, 1932) 


The judgement is worth quoting at such length not only 
as the most famous dictum of a very great judge, on which he 
based his decision in favour of the girl, but because he here 
makes explicit the ‘neighbour’ principle on which the later 
cases depend. The girl was the manufacturer’s neighbour in 
law, he had failed in his duty, and she could claim damages. 


Those itchy underclothes 


Before concentrating on the rescue cases, we should consider 
the sad story of Dr. Grant, (Grant and the Australian Knitting 
Mills: Appeal Cases, 1936). Dr. Grant bought some underwear 
in Adelaide which made him itch and eventually he became 
seriously ill with dermatitis, due to the presence of sulphites in 
the wool. He was able to recover damages from the manufac- 
turers because they should have contemplated him as likely 
to be damaged when they failed to wash the wool sufficiently. 
There was no one who should make an intermediate examina- 
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tion, and the defect was concealed until the cause of the 
illness was traced. Dr. Grant was neighbour in law and could claim. 


The neighbour principle in cases of this kind lays on 
manufacturers and others a special duty of care to those who 
are damaged by their carelessness, but it is obvious that the 
possible applications are almost infinite, and it was to be 
expected that the courts would seek some restriction. This was 
done in the very tragic case arising from the accidental sinking 
of the submarine Thetis while on her trials just before the war. 
The Thetis sank because one of her buoyancy valves was 
accidentally painted over in the dockyard, and the officer using 
it failed to test it with the special clearing device fitted. It was 
held that the employers of the painter were not in neighbour- 
relationship to the widows of those who lost their lives, because 
they could not be expected to foresee that the blocking of the 
valve would cause the loss of the submarine. 

(Woods and Duncan: Appeal Cases, 1946) 


The Paradise Street policeman 


It is, however, in the rescue cases that the neighbour 
principle is especially valuable, of which the best example is the 
story of the courageous policeman, (Haynes and Harwood: 
1935 1 K.B.) Constable Haynes was on duty at Paradise Street 
police station, Rotherhithe, and the road outside was crowded 
with children. Suddenly he saw through the window two run- 
away horses dragging a van down upon them. He rushed out, 
grabbed the horses’ reins and finally halted them, suffering 
injuries for which he claimed damages. The Court held that 
the van driver had been negligent in leaving the horses un- 
attended, that policemen had a duty to intervene and protect 
people in danger of injury, and that the van owners ought 
reasonably to have contemplated this kind of danger and were 
legally responsible, i.e. that the children and Constable Haynes 
were their neighbours. 


The latest example of the legal good samaritan is Dr 
Baker, (Baker and Hopkins: 1958, 1 Weekly Law Reports). He 
was summoned to a well in which two men had been overcome 
by carbon monoxide fumes from a petrol driven pump. He 
insisted on being lowered down to help them even though he 
was warned that it was deadly, and that the fire brigade was 
on the way. He found the men dead and died himself before he 
could be brought to the surface. Mr. Hopkins, who had been 
directing the work, had told his men not to go down the well 
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till he arrived because it was full of fumes, but he had been 
delayed; one man had gone down, and then the other to help 
him. The Court held that Dr. Baker’s widow could recover 
damages from Mr. Hopkins because although the doctor had 
acted voluntarily, knowing the danger, Mr. Hopkins owed a duty 
of care to anyone attempting to rescue a man placed in peril by 
his negligence. The judge stressed that although Mr. Hopkins 
had discharged his moral duty by warning his workmen, his 
original negligence in not realising that to use the pump was 
dangerous gave rise to a legal duty to pay damages. 


It is impossible to predict what new kinds of accident and 
heroism will come before the courts in the future, and certain 
that many more good samaritans will act without weighing the 
legal consequences, but it is nevertheless good to know that the 
law may follow the precept of true religion in the Epistle of 
St. James and do something for the orphans and widows in 
their affliction. 


Herbert Kelly 


William Temple described Father Kelly as a really 
great teacher. ‘He has never taught better’, he 
said, ‘than when he wrote this book called THE 
GOSPEL OF GOD,’ 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD was first published 
in 1928 and is now reissued with a Memoir of 
Father Kelly by Brother George Every who also 
gives a brief account of the beginnings of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission which was founded 
by Father Kelly in 1894. 

This new edition will introduce to a new 
generation the mind and spirit of a man perhaps 
only now coming into his own. 


10s 6d net 
SCM PRESS 
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DONALD A. LOW 


The Grain and the Chaff— 
Reflections of a Study Group 


OU may remember that the January issue of The Student 
Movement contained a plea from the Editor. It began with 


this depressing sentence: ‘The Student Movement is meant 
to be a Student magazine but all too few students write for it 
and most of those who do, do so at the request of the Editor’. 
Perhaps you read this hurriedly, as I did, momentarily pitying 
him his tough job but saying to yourself at the same time, 
‘How does he expect a student like me to write anything in a 
magazine which is read throughout Great Britain and Ireland?’ 
And then you may have glanced at the list of contributors to 
that issue (or previous ones), and noticed that almost all of them 
were recommended by distinctions or qualifications beyond your 
ken—X Lecturer, Y Chaplain, Z SCM Secretary’. That is 
what I did, and thought at the time that the Editor would be 
unlikely to receive more than a handful of contributions as a 
result of his plea. 

Thinking over the matter since, however, I have come to the 
conclusion that the dearth of student articles in The Student 
Movement is something of which we should be ashamed. Granted 
that students necessarily lack the knowledge and broad experience 
which is in the possession of the Senior Friends of the SCM, 
lecturers, chaplains, etc.; granted also that we may lack the 
graces of a mature literary style with which to present our point 
of view convincingly or even attractively: but I deny that we 
have nothing to say to each other. What is it like in your SCM 
Branch? Does nobody have interesting ideas? Do you not 
secretly think that your own ideas are interesting and compelling? 
If you do, why not attempt to crystallise them by putting them 
on paper? And if you are too modest (or lazy) to do so, at least 
exhort your friends to write! 

Probably the ideas best equipped to withstand the first on- 
slaught of that destructive criticism in which we are all so un- 
reasonably expert are those which have previously been tested 
in discussion: in particular those which have survived as the 
accepted views or emerged as the findings of a Study Group. 


Si 


This year I have been a member of a group on ‘The Irrelevance 
of Christianity in Modern Thought’. During the course of our 
discussions, we regularly used two books, E. H. Robertson’s 
Man’s Estimate of Man and J. H. Oldham’s Life is Commitment 
(both published by the SCM Press). Studied closely these two 
books helped to direct what would otherwise have been a quite 
undisciplined investigation. Even with their aid we often found 
ourselves in deep water, probably through taking our own views 
too seriously. However, we saw the funny side of the comment 
passed on our Group by the General Secretary of the SCM 
during his recent Scottish tour, “The last time I was in St. 
Andrews, they were demythologizing Bishops: now they are 
trying to demythologize God’. 


The search for new symbols 


Let me attempt to share with you one or two of the insights 
which came to the group by quoting the passages in the authors 
we studied which inspired us most. To begin with, in Man’s 
Estimate of Man there occurs the following passage, which 
disturbed us greatly: 

‘Much of what Bultmann is trying to do with the New 
Testament—even though he denies it—is to discover new 
symbols into which we may pour the full message of the 
Gospel. This is the healthy development; it is not general. 
All too often the breakdown of symbols leads to a life 
without symbols. Even Bultmann has said that we cannot 
demythologize because the myths of the modern world 
are atheistic myths. The truth in this has prevented many 
people from discovering any symbol strong enough to 
hold their attention’. 

We had to admit that Christians too seldom recognise just 
how remote Biblical thought seems today to those who view it 
completely from the outside. Far too little attention is given to 
practical problems of communication. A famous statement made 
by Berkeley in the introduction to his Principles of Human 
Knowledge is well worth keeping in the front of our minds: 

‘It were, therefore, to be wished that every one would use 
his utmost endeavours, to obtain a clear view of the ideas 
he’d consider, separating from them all that dress and 
incumbrance of words which so much contribute to blind 
the judgement and divide the attention. In vain do we 
extend our view into the heavens, in vain do we consult 
the writings of learned men, and trace the dark footsteps 
of antiquity, we need only draw the curtain of words, to 
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behold the fairest tree of knowledge, whose fruit is excellent 
and within the reach of our hand.’ 


If, in our attempts to commend the Christian Gospel to our 
contemporaries. we fail to ‘use our utmost endeavour’ in separat- 
ing the essential message of Christianity from its distracting ‘dress 
and incumbrance’, no-one is likely to understand us and our 
plight is indeed pathetic. 


Too often we attempt to meet the problems of our own 
day with the phrases and attitudes of a former generation and 
they deserve the ridicule which is contained in these words of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer: 


‘Here is the immortal figure of Don Quixote, the knight 
of the doleful countenance, who takes a barber’s dish for 
a helmet and a miserable hack for a charger and who 
rides into endless battles for the love of a lady who does 
not exist.’ 


The courage to be 


Our search for new symbols and a new language was not 
entirely in vain. We found much of relevance to our problem in 
the two books which we studied, but a third book, Professor 
Paul Tillich’s The Courage to Be was of even greater service. 
Tillich here attempts to give a basic description of that 
attitude towards life which is called ‘faith’. His own term is 
‘ultimate concern’, what he calls ‘the courage to be’, or ‘com- 
mitment’. It may seem that his language raises as many 
difficulties as the language of the Bible, yet his book is exhil- 
arating and we felt that it provided a fresh and meaningful 
interpretation of Christianity which separated the grain from 
the chaff. You might almost describe it as a translation of 
Christianity into twentieth century thought, and one which 
does not dethrone the person of Christ. You must read this 
book if you have not already done so and ponder its now 
famous concluding sentence .. . 


“The courage to be is rooted in the God who appears 
when God has disappeared in the anxiety of doubt’. 


Engagement 


WoosLEY—ROoBINSON: David Woosley (President, SCM, King’s 
College, Newcastle 1956-57, General Council 1956-59) to Joyce 
Robinson (President, SCM, Southlands College, Wimbledon 
1958-59, General Council 1958-59). 
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The Annandale Dwellers 


with respectful apologies to Ogden Nash 


A NNANDALE is really not a bit like the Regent’s Park 
Zoo, 
Though from what you may have seen of its occupants 
the analogy might have occurred to you; 
On the contrary 

We, the occupants, would regard such a suggestion as sheer 
affrontery. 

So to dispel such a fantastic idea— 
The Editor asked me to describe for you the creatures that 
actually reside ’ere. 


The biggest, most comfortable cage we must naturally start in, 
Where you'll find John Martin. 
He is the boss—and when conversing with him one fact is very 
soon evident— 
That he’s nothing if not eloquent; 
He not only talks with great fluency and persuasiveness by the 
conventional use of the vocal chord, 
But also manages to convey quite long sentences of meaning 
without uttering a single word, 
By a shrug of his shoulders, or a curl of his lip, 
By raising his eyebrow, or even by moving his hip. 


The cage next to his houses Steven Mackie 
Who has many singular qualities, not the least singular being 
his non-addiction to “baccy. 

His manner of speech is ‘fortissimo’ and ‘staccato’; 

And for lunch he consumes a remarkable pile of sandwiches, 
biscuits and cakes, an orange, a banana and possibly a tomato. 

His Department is for Study— 

To clarify issues which otherwise would be cloudy or muddy. 


Jean Thomson is doing a second stretch on SCM staff, so one 
thing is as certain as you can make it, 
She can take it! 
Her Department deals with Education; 
And from time to time she goes off to visit Training Colleges 
from Paddington Station. 
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Than Richard Taylor as Industrial Secretary one could hardly 
choose better, 

Either for wedding a member of London Staff, or simply for 
editing the Industrial Newsletter. 

He’s the sort of man who can tell you the difference between 
the A.S.L.E.F. and the T. and G.W.U., 

And similar puzzles which trouble me and no doubt trouble 
you too. 


One might describe Peter Coleman as genial 
And ready to put bags of energy and enthusiasm into whatever 
task comes the Associate Secretary’s way, however menial. 
He probably has some unorthodox opinion on any subject you 
may choose to mention; 
And his car qualified years ago for an old-age pension. 


Then there’s Gillian Carver, the second inhabitant who is 
feminine, 

And who’s visited Moscow, if not actually been inside the 
Kremlin. 

She puts a lot of work into planning programmes and inviting 
speakers for Swanwick; 

And if you ring her up you'll find that her low-pitched voice is 
remarkably telephonic. 


If I say that in stature Martin Conway is positively high- 
altitudinous, 

You'll pardon my rudiness. 
But it’s right that he should look out on the world from such 
a lofty situation, 
For his Department is concerned with students of every race, 
colour and nation. 


The eighth Annandale dweller 

Is an unmentionable feller. 

For one thing, he deals with those strange specimens in 
Theological Colleges; and—what is infinitely worse— 

He composed this execrable verse. 

His name, poor sucker, 

Is Roger F. Ducker. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARD OF EDUCATION: 
CHILDREN’S COUNCIL 


Experienced secondary modern school teacher (Anglican) 


familiar also with some aspects of the Church’s work with 


children in parishes, required from September for interesting new 


post concerned with the Church’s work among 11-15 year olds. 


Training and experience in religious instruction essential. Salary 


£850. Applications, with references or copies of testimonials, to 
The General Secretary, Church of England Board of Education, 
69 Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1. 


Do You See 
Frontier ? 


This is a Christian Quarterly for those 
who want to serve God with their minds. 
It aims to present current problems in 
such a way that they will challenge 
Christians to action. 


Next issue 15th May 


10/- per annum (post free) 
2/10 per Copy (post free) 


Half-rate for full-time students, 
missionaries and retired clergy. 


Please order now from 
FRONTIER — Despatch Dept. 
(S.M.) 59, BRYANSTON ST., 

LONDON, W.1 
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The Crux of the Whole Matter 


N common with other missionary societies the Church of 

Scotland faces a desperate shortage of doctors for its overseas 

work. So serious is the situation that in Eastern Nigeria there 
seems little prospect of being able to avoid the closure of a 
hospital. This is not simply a matter of regret, as if all that it 
involves is some temporary inconvenience until patients can 
be moved to some other hospital. There is no other hospital, and 
thousands of people will be deprived of medical facilities. 

Another grave situation exists at the Keith-Falconer Hospital 
at Sheikh Othman in Aden Colony. This hospital has 76 beds, 
with an average of 7,000 out-patients a year, some from the 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia. By the middle of this year there will be 
only one doctor left to cope with the medical and evangelistic 
work, the administration and accounts. 

How are we going to explain this dearth of doctors for work 
overseas? If there is no improvement soon this will strike at the 
heart of our whole missionary enterprise. The answer lies in the 
problem of re-settlement. The glut of doctors here does not mean 
that the surplus can be made available for a continent like Africa, 
with only one doctor for 50,000 people, or an area like South 
Arabia with one doctor for every 100,000 people. So rigid is the 
structure of the National Health Service that if for one reason or 
another a doctor has to return to this country from overseas it 
is very difficult for him to find a place in it. The missionary 
societies must continue their conferences with the Overseas 
Committee of the British Medical Association to seek some 
solution to this pressing problem. 

But the heart of the matter is simply this: where a man has 
a sufficiently strong sense of vocation and commitment, un- 
emotionally, with his eyes fully open to the implications of what 
he is doing, he will offer for missionary service, and go forward 
in faith and in trust. 


For further information about work overseas please write to any of 
the following: Baptist Missionary Society, 93, Gloucester Place, 
W.1; Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, E.C.4; Church 
of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2; London Missionary Society, 42 Broadway, S.W.1; 
Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, N.W.1; 
Presbyterian Church of England Overseas Missions Committee, 86 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
15 Tufton Street, S.W.1; Universities Mission to Central Africa, 35 
Great Peter Street, S.W.1; SCM International Secretary, Annandale. 
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There are 
26 PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS oO tunities 
or 
A Man PP 


for young men of 


C a [ i e d Christian conviction 


in the 


J e S Ui S full-time service 


WRITTEN FOR THE BBC BY of the 


J. B. Y.M.C.A. 
PH | LL | PS For full information write to: 


READY IN BOOK FORM, Personnel Secretary, 
WITH FOREWORD AND fyational Council of Y.M.C.As., 
NOTES ON CHARACTER- 112 Great Russell Street, 
ISATION ON JUNE 8 8s 6d London, W.C.1. 


ass EOFFREY BLES 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE HEREAFTER 
By C. RYDER SMITH, B.A., D.D. 30s. net 


The series of works by Dr. Ryder Smith on various Bible 
doctrines are well known and widely used. Shortly before his 
death he completed the typescript of this, the last of them. 


MAN IN COMMUNITY 

By) RUSSEL PSHE DDS Mr Acie b>. bh: 30s. net 
This study of the meaning and implications of the Pauline 
doctrine of human solidarity has been prompted by current 
interest in the New Testament teaching about Church unity. 


HEIRSTO RESPONSIBILITY 
By ALFRED C. LAMB, M.A., B.D., B.SC., PH.D. 
“Wrought to apostleship’—the phrase is St. Paul’s. He used 
it to describe St. Peter. But Peter was not the only one to 
be so forged by God. Ten others underwent the same 
experience. When it was over God could transfer to their 
shoulders the responsibility for His Saving Will and Word. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Recent Books 


A PEARL TO INDIA,? by Vincent Cronin (Rupert Hart Davis, 
25s.) 

In preaching the gospel to men of other religions how far can 
‘we go in adapting our message to their way of thought? 
Christian missionaries in Asia have always appeared to be 
preaching a ‘foreign’ religion, and it has usually been the 
religion of the rulers. Under these circumstances they have 
rarely gained a hearing from the religious and cultural leaders 
of the land, since Christianity has seemed to be in opposition 
to non-Christian culture as well as to non-Christian religion. 
No doubt it could not have happened otherwise, but now that 
European colonial rule is in retreat we are realising with regret 
that the Christian Church has not become native to the soil of 
Asia in the sense it should have done. Indigenous leadership and 
indigenous worship are only at a beginning; an indigenous 
theology has hardly yet been attempted. 

And so it is astonishing and instructive to read of a 
missionary who ventured into the interior of India before it had 
come within the sphere of influence of any European power, and 
took pains to dissociate himself from the beginning from all 
that was European. Roberto de Nobili, an aristocrat and a 
member of the Society of Jesus, established himself at Madurai 
in South India in 1606. Within a few years he had donned the 
saffron robe of the sannyasi. had learnt to read the Hindu 
scriptures in Sanskrit and had begun to attract disciples to 
himself after the fashion of an Indian guru. He argued on 
matters philosophical and religious with leading Brahmins in 
their own language and in their own terms, and soon he was 
making converts among them. On their baptism he allowed 
them to retain the outward symbols of their caste and did not 
attempt to incur Indian hostility by breaking down the caste 
system even within the Christian community. 

No doubt there are many parts of his policy which we 
would consider too radical—this tacit approval of caste, for 
instance. But we must remember that as a solitary Europear. 
in an Indian community to attack caste would have been mad- 
ness and would certainly have prevented his message from being 
heard. Perhaps he was wrong in considering caste a purely 
social institution, and not a religious one. What he wished to 
avoid, and rightly, was the situation which had arisen in 
Portuguese India where Hindus who became Christian were 
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considered to have opted out of the Indian social structure 
and to have joined the caste of their despised Portuguese 
masters. 


Mr. Cronin tells the story of Nobili’s life with sympathy 
and imagination, detailing some of the apologetic arguments he 
used in debating with the Brahmins, and narrating every step 
taken by Nobili’s superiors in India to put a stop to his work. 
For ten years he was under suspicion, but in the end his case 
was upheld by Pope Gregory XV, and his adaptation of the 
Christian gospel to Indian ways of thought and behaviour was 
sanctioned. A similar adaptation had previously been permitted 
in China, as Mr. Cronin has already told us in his companion 
volume The Wise Man from the West. 


As it happened the Madurai experiment was not to continue 
for long. In the last years of Nobili’s life the Vijayanagar 
empire collapsed, the Kingdom of Madurai fell, and henceforth 
Europe and Islam disputed the rule of India. No longer was it 
possible for a Hindu prince to listen without suspicion to a 
European missionary, or for Brahmins and Christians to discuss 
religious truth on terms of mutual trust and intellectual respect. 
The times have changed once again. Perhaps Nobili’s example 
can be of service to us now. This discussion is possible again 
today and is, in some small measure, taking place, as the 
reviewer knows, in Nobili’s own city of Madurai. It is a sober- 
ing thought to realise how little we have advanced in our 
understanding of Hinduism, and how terribly little we have 
done to give Hindu thinkers an idea of what Christians are try- 
ing to say. In this respect at least Nobili is our master and we 
would do well to read this book. 

ANNANDALE S.G.M. 


BIGGER THAN LITTLE ROCK, by Robert R. Brown (SPCK and 
Seabury Press, 10s. 6d.) 


Since September 1957 Little Rock, Arkansas, has become the 
symbol of racial tensions in America. The question that is most 
often asked of me as an American in Europe is the question 
about Little Rock. I have even heard that one American who 
actually comes from Little Rock, now tells his inquirers in 
Britain that he is from ‘California’ to avoid all the questions. 
There are few places I know where the facts and interpretations 
concerning Little Rock can be found. Robert R. Brown, the 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, has provided for the novice and 
the informed a descriptive inside story. 
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There are three important parts to his book. In the first 
place an extremely helpful factual background is given, leading 
up to the actual days of violence—the climax being called, 
rather unfortunately, ‘Black Monday’. Then an interpretation 
of the facts is given: the implications of integration, the States’ 
Rights issue, the communication breakdown, attempts at 
mediation. One of the most helpful chapters of the book is the 
hindsight thrown upon the facts. The errors of preparation for 
integration at Little Rock are examined to help others avoid the 
same pitfalls. The third section relates how the churches of 
Little Rock were divided when it came to participating in a 
ministry of reconciliation. Reconciliation comes through judg- 
ment and love, according to Bishop Brown. The clergymen were 
quick to pronounce judgment on the violence at Little Rock, 
but ‘they were also aware of their failure to lead society into 
the way of love’. 

The problems of racial tension are indeed ‘Bigger than 
Little Rock’, but the whole point raised by the Bishop of 
Arkansas is that the Church of Jesus Christ ‘must increase its 
concern for the State and increasingly exercise a responsibility 
which is authoritative without being authoritarian’. The 
churches were unprepared to effect any clear-cut witness amidst 
violence and disruption and the question remaining for all 
Christians is the question of how effectively the Church of 
Jesus Christ can speak to the tensions that pull at man’s pride 
and prejudice. Bishop Brown starts at Little Rock, but ends 
with implications for the Church throughout the world. 

For those who like to consider an issue on the inside, this 
book provides the factual data as well as the interpretations of 
a Church leader who was foced to wrestle with the implications 
of the data. The result is to point to the high calling of the 
Church but to sadly recognize its relative inaction at a time of 
crisis. 

EDINBURGH PauL E. SCHRADING 
WORLD YOUTH AND THE COMMUNISTS: The Facts About 

Communist Penetration of World Federation of Democratic 

Youth and the International Union of Students, by Nils M. 

Apeland. (Phoenix House, 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Apeland has written a tract to inform us about methods 
whereby Communist agents help to create, influence and 
dominate ‘front’ organisations; and to warn us about the perils 
of association with them. He holds that their professed aims 
are ‘invariably those which deserve the sympathy of honest 
men—peace, disarmament, democracy, the economic, scientific 
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and educational advancement of mankind’. But ‘Their real aims 
—demonstrated by the history of their activities—invariably are 
to promote the interests of the Soviet Union, damage and 
sabotage the free democracies who oppose Communism, and 
tighten the hold of the USSR over its unhappy satellites’ (pp. 9f). 

He notes the deep impression made upon visitors from 
behind the iron curtain when they visited the Western Zone of 
Berlin during the East Berlin Festival of 1951. The political 
blade showed its double edge. The impact of Western 
on Soviet student opinion regarding the Hungarian disaster is 
mentioned with emphasis, and he quotes the report of an anony- 
mous Soviet student who reported how young Russians of 
Moscow State University reacted. It ended with the expulsion 
of 140 students. 

So, if only from political motives, it is pointless simply to 
recommend a ‘hands off, it’s dirty’ policy, though Mr. Apeland 
never gets so far as to do this. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is quoted as 
hoping ‘that no organisation in this country will have anything 
to do with the forthcoming (Vienna 1959) festival’. He 
recognises that a number of individual young people, who have 
no Communist sympathies . . . will go’, and advises them to 
‘acquaint themselves thoroughly before they go with the nature 
of these festivals . . . They should also be familiar with the 
facts about their own country so that they can counter mis- 
representations. Finally, they should make it quite clear that 
they represent themselves only.’ 

Broadly speaking communities spring from common origins 
while collectives are organised around ends and serve ‘causes’. 
Some of us still believe that there is such a thing as a world- 
wide university community, and that in the name of it politically 
oganised student bodies must be prevented at all costs from 
hardening into the images of international strife. This is a 
difficult task. Mr. Apeland makes no mention of attempts to 
meet across the barrier to discuss defined fields of student 
affairs, or for co-operation on relief projects. 

Yet it is this sort of thing that counts in the long run. There 
is little point in talking about COSEC representing ‘the 
majority of the world’s students’. Nor is there much point in 
denying the representative nature of Soviet sponsored organisa- 
tions: for it is only through official channels that contact is 
possible. Even if this were not so, the effectiveness of action 
would have to be carefully considered. These are the sort of 
questions which study groups might profitably consider, bearing 
in mind that Christians are obliged by their faith to face fully 
the political realities involved. 

LONDON JOHN E. OLFORD 
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THE NEW HUMANITY, by Bruce Kenrick (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Some of us look to the title of a book for our first clue 
to its scope. The New Humanity suggests, and rightly, that here 
is a book about Christ, his Church and the world. Others, more 
academically inclined, turn first to the indices. From these we 
learn that Mr. Kenrick relies first and last on the Bible, in 
particular the New Testament. For half a page of Old Testament 
references there are four pages of New, including a page each for 
St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel. From the index of names we 
note his indebtedness to Barth and Bonhoeffer, Laubach and 
Brother Lawrence, Luther, Kagawa and 4 Kempis. Our appetite 
is whetted. 


And rightly so; the scheme (Part I, The Nature of the 
Church; Part II, Therefore . . .) is authentically Pauline. The 
incarnational theology (Chapter I, The Word made flesh) is 
Johannine, and its application to the Church (Chapter II, The 
Body of Christ; Chapter III, The Head of the Body; Chapter IV, 
A Spiritual Body) is again Pauline. Even the over-emphases have 
a Biblical single-mindedness. ‘The Church receives the very flesh 
and blood of Jesus Christ. She becomes nothing less than the 
Body of Christ. His life is her life. His nature is her nature. His 
being is her being. Christ is the Church’ (p. 42). The last sentence, 
if I dare cross theological swords with a Scotsman, seems to me 
to go beyond the truth. But I think I know what he means. 


No theology is complete without its application. In Part Ia 
theology of Incarnation is applied to the Church as the Body of 
Christ. In Part II the application is developed to sketch out a 
theology of mission, which in turn implies a theology of suffering 
and a theology of identification. But I must pander no longer (or 
do I misjudge the readers of The Student Movement these days?) 
to your appetite for theological jargon. The directness of Mr. 
Kenrick’s writing stirs us to more than academic interest. In his 
preface he acknowledges his debt to ‘a number of communities in 
whose work and thought I have been privileged to share... 
especially . . . the Mission de France, the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, the Little Brothers of Jesus, and the Christavashram, 
Travancore’. As I read, I dreamed of the progressive establish- 
ment of such communities in the industrial centres of Britain, in 
the rapidly expanding townships of Africa and Asia. May you 
have such dreams too. Who knows what may follow? 


SHEFFIELD A. H. DAMMERS 
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Shorter Notices 


May I commend to all students of theology and to others 
who are trying to build up a theological library two new 
publications of the SCM Press, which together formed the 
greater part of my serious reading between Christmas and 
Easter. The first of these. A NEW QUEST OF THE 
HISTORICAL JESUS by James M. Robinson (9s. 6d.) is an 
exciting addition to the Studies in Biblical Theology. It intro- 
duces us to a new and ‘post-Bultmannian’ era in which the 
quest of the historical Jesus becomes possible again but at a 
new level, and the place both of historical and of form 
criticism of the New Testament is seen in proper perspective. 

The second of them, THE GOSPEL OF THE INCARNA- 
TION, by George S. Hendry (15s.) is, to my mind, the most 
helpful book on the Incarnation and the Atonement since D. 
M. Baillie’s God was in Christ. Its central theme is the relation 
of the humanity of Christ to the forgiveness of God, and it is 
in terms of forgiveness that the Atonement is understood. The 
final chapter explains in what sense Christ is incarnate in his 
Church and at work within it. 

S.G.M. 


THE LONDON ‘ESCORT’ SCHEME—SUMMER 1959 


Y arrangement with the British Council and with the 

support of the IVF and the Roman Catholic Society, the 

SCM in London organises each year a scheme whereby 
overseas students just arriving in this country are met and 
guided through the maze of London’s streets and traffic by 
voluntary escorts. Last year over 3,500 overseas students were 
assisted in this way; this year even larger numbers are expected, 
with the result that correspondingly greater help is required. 

The scheme will last from the end of July to the beginning 
of October. Duties consist of collecting overseas students from 
their overnight lodgings, escorting them to their various official 
appointments (British Council headquarters, student units, etc.), 
taking them to their proposed permanent ‘digs’ in London, and 
so on. All travelling expenses are paid and an allowance of 5s. 
per day is provided for meals. 

All who live in or near London, and can afford to give 
up two or three days a week, or longer, to help in this scheme, 
should please contact the London SCM Overseas Secretary. c/o 
Student Movement House, 103 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association offers to young 
women graduates :— 
practical experience in social 
service, the opportunity of 
posts abroad, scope for work in 
an ecumenical setting, a warm 
welcome for voluntary help. 

CLUBS for young people and 
adults of both sexes need full- 
time and part-time leaders. 

HOSTELS need Wardens and 
Assistants to provide a family 
life for girls living away from 
homie, 

SERVICE CENTRES need staff 
for clubs, canteens and book- 
shops for men and women in 
the Forces at home and 
overseas, 

Short training - Bursaries and loans 

Apply: 
Director Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 
108 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


There's a glass-and-a-half of full 
cream milk in every half-pound 
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FOr ee. 
HIGH-CLASS 


PRINTING 


ofevery description 


CURTIS & 
BEAMISH 


Limited 


Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


Telephone Coventry 64931 


Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I, send me. 


—Isaiah vi, 8. 


DOCTORS, 
NURSES and 
PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


constantly needs trained and 
dedicated medical men and 
women to maintain and ex- 
tend the world-wide cam- 
paign against the scourge of 
LEPROSY. 


Is this your call? 
Full particulars gladly given 
on application to 


The Mission to Lepers 


7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London W.C,1 


News from the House 


OUR long discussions were held at the House last term on 

the Middle East. It was notable that these were well 

supported by both Arab and Israeli student organisations, 
and there was also representation from other parts of the world. 
British participation was regrettably slight. Each discussion was 
introduced by two distinguished speakers; among these were the 
Imam of Woking Mosque and Mr. David Kessler of the Jewish 
Chronicle. Undoubtedly the achievement of this series was to 
bring together people of seemingly irreconcilable points of view. 

Another event worth recording was the one and a half day 
conference in February, on East, West and the Uncommitted. 
It was attended by 100 students from 38 countries, and part of 
the success of the conference was in the simple fact that so many 
countries were represented. (There was one student from the 
USSR, now studying at University College, London.) The 
majority of students who attended had never had this kind of 
experience before. 

The aim of this conference was to study authoritatively the 
tension between East and West, and the particular responsibilities 
of the so-called ‘Uncommitted’ countries. This was achieved in 
the main speeches, but not so much in the discussion from the 
floor. The main speakers were from the Embassies of the USSR, 
India, Indonesia and the UAR; and in addition, the Professor 
of International Relations at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Mr. Bola Ige of Nigeria and Mr. Kenneth 
Johnstone, Chairman of the Christian Frontier Council. The 
Chairman was Mr. Richard Hensman of Ceylon, now working 
with the Overseas Council of the Church Assembly. 

We found the range of the discussion too large, and but 
for the Chairman it would have been easy to speak extensively 
of the Russian action in Hungary, the Arab-Israeli question, the 
Kashmir dispute, and the evils of colonialism, rather than the 
precise study in hand. The remarkable address by Mr. Johnstone 
will be found on pp. 8—11. 

As in all our conferences, individual contributors are never 
reported, and this ‘freedom of speech’ at SMH is something 
appreciated by those who take part. One very valuable aspect of 
the conference was that informal discussion could not be avoided 
over meals! 


Student Movement House is at 103 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


South Wales Baptist College, Cardiff; Spurgeon’s 
College, London 

The Memorial College, Brecon; The Northern 
Congregational College, Manchester 

The Baptist College, Leeds; The Scottish Con- 
gregational College, Edinburgh 

The National Society’s T.C. 
Subjects, London 

The Theological College, Chichester; The Theo- 
logical College, Salisbury 

The Theological College, Ely; The Theological 
College, Lichfield : 

The Theological College, Wells; The Queen’s 
College, Birmingham 

The Theological College (Coates Hall), Edin- 
burgh 

The College of St. Matthias, Bristol; Tyndale 
Hall, Bristol 

The Queen’s College, Oxford; Trinity College, 
Oxford 

Trinity College, Hall, 
Cambridge 

Trinity College, Dublin 

Trinity College, Carmarthen; 
Bede T.C., Durham 

Trinity College, Glasgow 

Thornbridge Hall T.C., Nr. Bakewell; Totley 
T.C. of Housecraft, Sheffield 

The Methodist College, Ilkley; Upper Kings- 
mead College, Birmingham 

Unitarian College, Manchester; United Theo- 
logical College, Aberystwyth 

University of St. Andrews; 
Edinburgh 

University of Birmingham; University of Bristol 


of Domestic 


Cambridge; Trinity 


The Venerable 


University of 


University of Durham; University of Exeter 

University of Leeds; University of Leicester 

University of Liverpool; University of Man- 
chester 

University College, London 

University College of North Staffs.. Keele 

University of Sheffield; University of 
Southampton 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth; 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 

University College of South Wales, Cardiff; 
University College of Swansea 
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May 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
MONDAY 


‘TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Wadham College, Oxford; Worcester College. 
Oxford 

West Ham College of Technology, London 

Wesley House, Cambridge; Wesley College, 
Leeds 

Wentworth Castle T.C., Nr. 
mouth T.C. 

Westhill College, Birmingham; 
College, Birmingham 

Western College, Bristol 

Westfield College, London; 
College 

Westcott House, Cambridge; 
College, Cambridge 

Westminster T.C., London; Whitelands T.C., 


Barnsley; Wey- 
Woodbrook 


Wye Agricultural 


Westminster 


London 

William Temple College, Rugby; Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford 

Wrexham T:C.; Wynyard Hall T-C., Co. 
Durham 


Yorkshire College of Housecraft, Leeds 


Praver Calendar 


7 


17 


24 


19—20 
15—24 
25—31 

5—10 


SEPTEMBER 4—14 


11 Seales 


On Ascension Day let us pray 
that we may be kept faithful to our risen and 
ascended Lord, 
that we may be sustained in the sure hope of 
his ultimate triumph, 
that our prayers on earth may be joined with 
his continual prayer in heaven. 


On Whitsunday let us pray 

that we may ourselves receive the sevenfold 
gifts of the Spirit, 

that we may be given power from on high to 
be witnesses of Jesus Christ in all the earth, 

that the Church may be continually reformed 
and renewed by the presence of the Spirit 
in its midst 

Trinity Sunday let us pray 

that we may be kept in the faith which the 
Church has ever held, 

that we may grow in knowledge and in love 
of God. 


Let us also remember in our prayers— 


On 


The meeting of Standing Committee. 


Study Swanwick. 
General Swanwick. 
The WSCF Training Colleges Conference at Bath. 


The Staff Reading Party. 
The next meeting of General Council. 
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‘But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people, that you may declare the wonderful deeds of 
him who called you out of darkness into his marvellous light.’ 


May publications 


SYMBOLISM IN THE BIBLE AND 
THE CHURCH 


GILBERT COPE 


A re-examination of the pattern of Christian symbolism 
and the whole traditional Hebrew-Christian ‘mytho- 
logy. 1/6 pp. plates and frontispiece. 30s net 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO RITSCHL 


KARL BARTH 


This translation of eleven chapters of Die Protestan- 
tische Theologie im 19 Jahrhundert provides a study of 
the change in the European intellectual climate from 
the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and its theological and human 
implications. 


A Library of Philosophy and Theology volume 42s net 


RELIGION AND THE SCIENTISTS 
edited by MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
A series of lectures delivered in the University Church, 
Cambridge, in the Lent Term 1957. The purpose of the 
course was to encourage people who were accustomed 
to different academic disciplines to understand one 
another’s language Ss net 


TOMORROW IS A HOLIDAY 
Record of a South American Journey 
E. H. ROBERTSON 
E. H. Robertson, who is Study Secretary of the United 
Bible Societies, gives a lively and acute description of 
Church life in Latin America which he visited in the 
Summer of 1957. 8s 6d net 


Two new Torch Bible Commentaries 


I CORINTHIANS 
by W. G. H. Simon, Bishop of Llandaff 10s 6d net 


AMOS AND MICAH 
by JOHN MARSH 8s 6d net 
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Fditorial 


‘ 
HE weakness and collapse of the churches in the 
urbanized and industrialized areas of the country should 


be transparently clear to any who are not wilfully blind 
as also the intractable and chronic nature of the missionary 
problem facing the Church in our modern society.’ So runs the 
first sentence of Canon E. R. Wickham’s book, ‘Church and 
People in an Industrial City’, which was reviewed a year ago in 
this magazine. It is this weakness and this problem which should 
focus our attention as we reflect on the Life and Mission of 
the Church in our own industrial Britain. 

There was a time, not so far distant, when the Church was 
or appeared to be part of the structure of our society. It re- 
mains easy to think of it in this way, but in fact the days of 
Trollope are over, and Canon Wickham suggests that Barsetshire 
was always an abstraction and one considerably removed from 
the real life of England even in Trollope’s day. In other parts of 
these islands perhaps, the illusion that we live in qa country 
which is essentially Christian is more persistent and more widely 
shared, but it is an illusion all the same. The church spires and 
towers which dot our countryside, and our towns as well, are 
a symbol indeed that God has marked this country for his 
own, but they are not any longer a symbol that his rule is 
everywhere acknowledged and obeyed. 

This is not to say that Britain is in no sense a Christian 
country. One could not say that, for a majority of the popula- 
tion are still baptized and the forms and ethos of our national 
life are based on Christian truths. Our legal and moral standards 
of behaviour are still influenced by the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and this is much. It is not true of all countries, and 
there remains a marked distinction from an ethical and socio- 
logical point of view between those countries which claim to 
be Christian and those which do not. 

But though we are sometimes blind to these advantages 
which really exist, we are blind too to the disadvantages of 
pretending that the Church is an essential part of our national 
fabric when it is so no longer. It may not yet be conceivable that 
a new town should be built in which there is no place for 
churches. But it is conceivable that for the greater number of 
those who live there, the building of these churches would have 
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no significance. If this is true, would it not be better to admit 
it; and to acknowledge, as the Roman Catholic Church in 
France has already acknowledged, that we live no longer within 
the safe bounds of Christendom where the souls of men are 
adequately cared for, but in a mission field where the Church 
must struggle if it is to convince anyone that God’s salvation 
is for him? 


Is it relevant? 


Today, many students are asking questions about the Church 
and its relevance to the structures of society. It does not seem 
at all obvious that the church buildings, the church services 
and the church people they know, are useful instruments of 
God for the conversion of Britain. The scandal of division is 
only equalled by the scandal of respectability, and both alike 
spell irrelevance. ‘Church’ and ‘mission’ do not seem to involve 
each other in any way. At some point in their history, these 
words have got separated and neither of them any longer re- 
tains the idea of movement which they originally had. For the 
‘Church’ is the people that God has called out of the nations, 
as Abraham was called from Mesopotamia to go out ‘not 
knowing where he was to go’. And the purpose of God’s 
sending, of the Church’s ‘mission’, is the same purpose for which 
Christ was sent into the world: to proclaim the forgiveness 
and the salvation of God. But the Church we know is not a 
‘pilgrim people’, it has arrived—centuries ago! Rather than 
being missionary it has become static. It is so difficult to 
imagine it as filled with the dynamism and energy of the Spirit. 


If we would understand the extent of the Church’s weakness, 
we must learn to know our country as it really is, seeking to 
discover the complexity of our economic and industrial life, the 
nature and the ‘feel’ of the work that men do, the environment 
of their life and leisure. As students we are often content to 
remain within a more ‘interesting’ and ‘exciting’ life of our own 
and to forget what it is like outside. When we start our careers 
we are surprised to discover how difficult it is to adapt ourselves 
to the ordinary life of men. This is perhaps less of a danger than 
it used to be, since so many students take vac jobs, many of 
them in industry. It is specially difficult, I think, for theological 
students, and yet for them it is specially necessary. The oppor- 
tunities for them to work in industry or even to have part of 
their training within it are, however, increasing. 
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Is it contemporary? 


But economics and sociology merely tell us about the frame- 
work of evangelism. It is not enough to learn about industry 
and to understand the problems of industrial man in industrial 
society, unless we can see and make clear to him the relevance 
of the gospel. It is necessary to go back to the foundations, to 
read the New Testament without reading into it ecclesiastical 
forms which evolved later, in order to discover God’s will for 
his Church in our day. We do not live in the Roman empire. 
Our thought, our language, our life is very different. It does 
not by any means follow that the traditional church structures 
of Western Europe are hallowed for all time and for every 
place. The Reformers glimpsed this truth however briefly, with- 
out losing a sense of the Catholicity of the Church. John 
Wesley, Thomas Chalmers, the Abbé Godin—these are only a 
few who since their day have seen the same truth and pointed 
the way to new forms of church life. The Church is Catholic 
because it is everywhere at home. True Catholicity involves 
continual Reformation. As Canon Wickham says, ‘Reform is 
native to the Christian Church, and the test of reform will be 
the capacity of the Church to engage the life of the nation, 
from its great “principalities and powers” to its base in the 
common life of the people, in planned, persistent, sensitive and 
relevant mission. It will call for courageous leadership, and for 
that Biblical, existential understanding of faith as courage, that 
grows with committal and work, even when it fails.’ The 
Sheffield Industrial Mission is only one of many signs that the 
Church in this country, as in others, is alive to this need. The 
courageous leaders are there, if we are ready to follow. 

The British SCM has now begun its study of the Federation 
Project on the Life and Mission of the Church. A number of 
Study Groups are already at work on the preparation of study 
material for the World Teaching Conference, and other SCM 
branches, by open meetings, discussion groups and weekend 
conferences, are already considering the problems of Life and 
Mission both in this country and abroad. In the last issue of 
The Student Movement we attempted to give a picture of one 
of the areas where such questions must be asked and answered. 
In this issue we are looking at another. But these are only two 
parts of the whole and the whole is our concern—the Life and 
Mission of the whole Church in the whole world. This is the 
task in which we are all of us engaged. 
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DAVID L. EDWARDS 


The Work of the Crucified 


T seems at first sight incredible that the judicial murder of 

Jesus of Nazareth should be our glory. And we do well to 

let the horror of the cross sink in. It was a gallows. But 
the gallows in a British prison is as humane as possible. The 
cross was as beastly as possible. It was designed to destroy a 
human being by methods which would for ever deter spectators 
from any thought of treason against Rome. We have probably 
all contemplated the pain of the nails, and the far greater 
agony of not being able to move at all any part of the body 
except the head. We have probably also thought about the 
thirst. But our crucifixes do not bring home to us the fact that 
crucified men were stripped entirely naked. Our hymns do not 
remind us that crucified men usually suffocated to death. The 
‘three hours’ of our Good Friday devotions halve the ghastly 
time-table given to us by St. Mark. 


This was done to a man subsequently accepted by the majority 
of the race as the best in the race. It was done by a system of 
justice second to none in history, at the request of a religious 
system also second to none in its impressiveness; and it was 
done in a way which succeeded in bringing on the criminal the 
contempt of the Greek philosophers, who had evolved an 
intellectual system second to none. It was done, in other words, 
by Man in Society at his best. Whether we think that Man in 
Society merely tortured to death the noblest individual in the 
human story, or that Man in Society crucified God, we must 
accept the fact of the crucifixion as the final condemnation of 
the pretensions of Man in Society. We, humanity, did that when 
we were at our strongest. And we should do it again today. 


But does this generation need the cross as a stick against 
secular optimism? Yes, it does. Approximately a third of the 
population of the contemporary world puts its hope in Com- 
munism. Approximately a third puts its hope in the production 
of consumer goods by Capitalism. And many of the third that 
is left pin their faith to education, which is thought to be 
certain to increase justice and religion, shrewdness and science. 
Most of us share these secular hopes. And up to a point, well 
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and good. But the crucifixion continues. Our hopes are answered 
by that. 

‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves.’ 


The obedience into which we are baptised 


Why, then, is this gallows modelled in gold and jewels, and 
placed at the top of the most wonderful buildings in the world? 
Why is this Friday ‘Good’? From introspection we must turn 
back to the crucified. In his agony he does not falter. He refuses 
to go drunk to his death. He refuses to condemn the soldiers 
who crucify; instead, ‘Father, forgive’. He refuses to condemn 
terrorists alongside him, “Today, in paradise’. His very moment 
of despair he utters, when he has swallowed so much else into 
silence, in order to be the brother of all the defeated; and when 
he cries, he makes his own the prayer of a psalmist—‘My God, 
my God ...’. He has kept silent about his needs, when his body 
consists of needs and nothing else; but once he says, ‘I thirst’. 
Why? In order that his throat may bring up from the depths 
of his being ‘It is finished!’ And when he moves from the cross, 
it is his spirit jumping into the arms of a father, with the 
good-night prayer of every Jewish boy. This man reigns on 
this tree because his life, summed up in the manner of his 
death, has been a life of perfect obedience to his Heavenly 
Father. And about this obedience, we must say this—a man 
was like that. Men crucified him; but it was a man who was 
crucified. Already there is a glimmer of hope. 


But can we be made like this man? We can. All we have 
to do is to look at him. He does the rest. Some of us look at 
him a little, and for a moment are distracted by that spectacle 
from our follies. Some stand gazing and gazing, and these 
are the ones in whom the crucified implants the desire to be 
not with Caiaphas, Pilate and the mob, but with him. St. Paul 
was one; in spiritual reality he was one ‘crucified with Christ’. 
And this identification with the crucified is always at the heart 
of authentic Christian faith. It is far from ‘merely subjective’. 
It is not a light matter. It is a matter of change in those parts 
of the spirit where one’s style of life is created. It means a 
death in those parts, and that must always be painful, and 
usually confusing. It means a new birth in those parts. Every 
Christian must be ‘twice-born’, individually converted. Yet the 
spiritual death and the spiritual birth are not isolated; other 
Christians make the same changes. It is, indeed, essential that 
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they should not be isolated—for part of the birth is an identi- 
fication with the life of one’s fellow-Christians. And so the 
dying and rising, to be fully Christian, are always expressed 
in an act of the Church; in Baptism, when one descends into 
death in the water and rises into life in that fellowship which 
can be described as the crucified’s continuing body. Baptism 
nowadays usually does not involve a physical descent into 
water. Usually, too, it is given to one as a child, in the hope 
that one’s personal faith will make it real to one later. But 
here is the inner meaning of Baptism—we are made limbs of 
the body of the crucified. All a Christian’s life is a commentary 
on his Baptism. 


The triumph of the love of God 


So we are united with the crucified, by the crucified. But it 
is Jesus who is crucified; and the mission of Jesus is to 
reconcile us to God. So, by Jesus the crucified, we are incor- 
porated into his obedience to God, and we begin to live as 
children of God—children who can say to the eternal judge, 
‘Father’. The eternal God, not the human Jesus, is the end of 
the movement we make when attracted by the cross. And the 
closer we get to the eternal God, the more clearly we see that 
it is the eternal God who does the attracting. The human Jesus 
possesses no power of his own. The eternal God is in the 
human Jesus, and by his triumphant power he is drawing back 
to himself the world he has made. At the precise moment when 
the human Jesus feels himself furthest from God and most 
deserted in the world (“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’), the eternal is acting most superbly through the 
human, and most effectively on the world. The true religion of 
the cross is therefore never admiration of a dead friend. It is 
worship of a living Creator. 


What has happened? God has not changed. God cannot 
change, for God is eternal. God does not need to be reconciled 
to us, for God is love. God cannot even be more loving after 
Good Friday than before it, for God is love with eternal 
consistency and unqualified purity. 


The terror with which we so often view God is part of our 
sin—not a detachable part, but sin’s inseparable companion. 
To those who do not understand love, love seems hostility. It 
is we who are fickle, and therefore we project change on to 
God. It is we who are senselessly angry, and therefore we 
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dread the unreasoning anger of God. It is we who need to be 
reconciled, to find peace; and therefore we depict God as an 
injured tyrant who thirsts for blood. The truth about the wrath 
of God is, surely, that this wrath is not unreasoning anger, but 
is love itself, desiring the perfection of the beloved. 

And so—what has happened? Fundamentally, it is that our 
view of God has been changed. God has opened our eyes to 
his eternal reality by going to the uttermost to show us—by 
placarding his love on the cross where rests the broken body 
through which he has acted. God has done everything he could. 
In our human way, do we think that we need a sacrifice with 
which to approach God? God has provided his own sacrifice— 
himself. Do we think that we are everlastingly slaves of our 
sin? God has provided a ransom—his own life. Do we think 
that we are defeated for ever? God has won the victory—by 
taking the battle on himself alone, and by being on the cross 
himself the advance guard of conquering humanity. God can 
do nothing more, for now nothing more needs to be done by 
him. All that remains is that we should respond with our free 
will—that we should love as we have already been loved. 


Who’s Who 


DOROTHY J. ASH, a former student of Hillcroft College, is 
Editorial Assistant of The Student Movement. 

JANE BLYTH is a student at the University of London Institute 
of Education. 

DAVID L. EDWARDS, formerly Associate Secretary of the 
SCM, is on the staff of the Christian Frontier Council and 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

ERIC JAMES is Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

PENELOPE JESSEL is Librarian and Tutor at William Temple 
College, Rugby. 

CYNTHIA KNIGHT is SCM Intercollegiate Secretary in the 
Midlands. 
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BRIAN PARSONS 


Responsibility in Industry 


EW of us do much thinking about industry until we are 

in it—and often not even then. Yet industry at every level 

poses hosts of problems which need to be faced and dis- 
cussed. Although the industrial tail may not yet wag the state 
dog in Britain, there are other countries where this is much 
more nearly true. When a university is short of funds and it 
knows that the government’s patience (if not its treasury) is 
exhausted, it is to industry that the university turns in its need, 
and is rarely disappointed. This, incidentally, raises our first 
problem. Whose money do the directors of large public com- 
panies give away? Is it the shareholders’, or the company’s 
own, or the public’s? 


What should be the motive of industry, and of its constituent 
companies? Clearly, to make or process articles, or to provide 
a service; but is this all? Must it not also make a profit? If a 
firm is not profitable it cannot pay its workers a proper wage, 
or continue as a viable unit. In fact, there are some who 
would assert that profit-making is the prime aim of industry. 
To such business men the nature of the article made is irrele- 
vant, and also its standard of quality. So long as a large profit 
is assured, they are content. 


In very advanced Western countries the ‘Protestant Ethic’ has 
been secularised into the worship of success, efficiency or pro- 
duction. People are assessed by their salary grading, and 
anything which makes money is considered more important than 
education or social work (to quote two examples). Galbraith 
has protested vigorously against this attitude in ‘The Affluent 
Society’, and his criticisms are equally valid for sections of our 
own national life. Such arguments ought to give much occasion 
for thought among Christians, because in this country one’s 
real worth seems to vary inversely with one’s salary. Teachers, 
ordained ministers and SCM staff will all endorse this—privately, 
if not in public! 

This provides us with another problem, not peculiar to in- 
dustry but felt there more keenly than among other groups; 
that of the ‘just wage’. How can we devise a system of remunera- 
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tion which gives workers their just deserts? Here we ‘ire 
attempting to weigh up the contribution which ‘X’ makes to his 
factory. Obviously the dangerous and uncongenial jobs must 
have suitable compensation, and a man who is responsible for a 
number of other workmen similarly merits more money. Special 
aptitudes and skills which are of value to the firm must also 
command higher wages. Some would argue that a period of 
training, for instance at a university, justifies some financial re- 
cognition, but this has lost some of its force since most students 
now receive substantial training grants. Perhaps a more fruitful 
appeal would be to request a refund of the salary which one 
would have received if one had not been at university! Yet, 
despite all this theorising we find in practice that wages and 
salaries are largely determined by the supply and demand of 
labour, coupled with the tug-of-war between employers and 
workers. Company directors continue to receive their tens of 
thousands and union officials continue to question the basis of 
payment. These are the problems which must be borne in mind 
when there is a cry for a ‘National Wages Policy’. 


Mutual frankness 


Mutual suspicion between management and workers would be 
much reduced by more frankness on both sides. Only a minority 
of British companies distribute a copy of their accounts to the 
employees, whereas this is a common custom on the continent 
and in the U.S.A. Balance sheets are admittedly difficult to 
understand, but at least the wage claims could be better infor- 
med if the financial position of the company were widely known. 
One finds that union leaders would also like to be kept informed 
about the future policy of their industry, since this would enable 
them to deal with their members from a position of knowledge 
and authority. 

Two issues emerge from this: communication and mutual 
consultation. Communication is an over-worked word these days 
and theological students will probably feel that they have heard 
it somewhere before. Some industrial ‘top people’ in the U.S.A. 
are said to spend 80% of their time on communication, and one 
wonders whether Parkinson’s Law might not apply to such 
institutions. Whilst suggestion schemes, works magazines and 
circulars doubtless have their place, one longs for industrial con- 
cerns to be divided into reasonably small units, within which 
real joint consultation can take place. When managers, workers’ 
representatives and union officials can meet together regularly 
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as people, recognisable human beings, then there are good 
chances of a cordial, harmonious atmosphere. 


The ideal, in some managers’ eyes, would be analogous to the 
‘Montgomery Method’. The workers are called together and 
briefed as to the aims of the exercise, the strength of the enemy, 
the rightness of their own cause, and so on, before they are 
launched into action. It is important that the manager should 
have a strong personality and be a person of integrity. If he 
gives an undertaking to the works convener and the shop 
stewards, then woe-betide him if he goes back on his word. 
Courage, will-power and flexibility of mind are other desirable 
attributes of industrial managers. These are (or should be) 
characteristic Christian virtues, and it is important that Christian 
graduates should make their way into managerial positions, now 
that industry is more and more making the pace of national life. 


Personal morality 


Lastly we come to personal morality in industry. Should a 
manager welcome and accept those half-dozen bottles of whisky 
at Christmas from another firm which hopes for a contract 
shortly? Or should he regard this as sheer corruption, and 
refuse the gift, at the risk of seeming churlish? On the shop 
floor in an engineering works, the piece rates for various jobs 
are sometimes ‘tight? and sometimes ‘loose’. Are workers 
justified in ‘fiddling’ the time sheet by using hours saved on the 
‘loose’ jobs to make up on the ‘tight’ ones? It is much more 
convenient for them to have a constant-sized pay packet each 
week. But the odd worker with a strong conscience, who books 
his time ‘straight’, will have a wildly fluctuating pay packet from 
week to week. He is the ‘job spoiler’ who endangers the ‘fiddle’, 
and is generally disliked. Who is right? 


All these issues, and many others, emerged at the SCM 
Industrial Conference held at Lupton Hall, Leeds, from January 
Ist to Sth. It was of the utmost value to hear contributions 
from an economist, a manager, local trade union leaders, a 
sociologist, representatives from the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, the TUC and the Sheffield Industrial Mission. Many 
differences emerged, and one became much more sympathetic to 
the views expressed by others with widely different backgrounds 
from oneself. The conference was extremely worthwhile for all 
who had any connection with industry—and who has not? 
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CYNTHIA KNIGHT 


The Family in [Industrial 


Britain 


E live in a self-conscious age. Perhaps in no sphere 

is this more true than in that of the family, which 

during the past few years has been exposed to the 
glare of the spotlight on all sides, so that not even the most 
intimate side of marriage is exempt from the social survey. The 
fact that many of these surveys include the word ‘family’ in 
their titles indicates that it is still the family which is recognised 
as the root unit, both for the well-being of individuals and for 
the society in which they exist. 


The Church too, has always stressed the sanctity of family 
life, and it is noteworthy that the Lambeth preparatory docu- 
ment “The Family in Contemporary Society’, and the relevant 
section in the Lambeth Report, reiterated the standards of 
Christian family life and, at the same time, took serious account 
of the findings of sociologists and of the factors in an industrial 
society which bring pressure to bear on the family. Unlike the 
period of the first Industrial Revolution, when no scientific 
evaluation of the situation was available, the Church today is 
challenged to bring its understanding of persons and commun- 
ity to bear on a society in which at least some of the causes 
and results of industrialisation are partially understood. 


The Church must care 


How then, is the Church—responsible to God for his children 
—going to show its care and concern for family life most 
effectively? First, as in the Lambeth Report, it can restate the 
quality of Christian family life: the duty and privilege of 
worshipping together, the practice of mutual forgiveness and 
responsibility, and the ensuing freedom of each member which 
springs from warm understanding and love. In an age when 
man’s body, mind and soul tend to be ‘departmentalised’ and 
his sexuality isolated from his personality, it can teach again 
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the value of the whole person in the sight of God, and hold 
together the separated functions of marriage. ‘The procreation 
of children, the fulfilment and completion of husband and wife 
in each other, and the establishment of a stable environment 
within which the deepest truths about human relationships can 
be expressed and communicated and children can grow up 
seeing and learning what mature life is really like—these are 
the great purposes, which in God’s loving will, marriage and 
the family are created to serve.’ And for those who find the 
way hard, understanding Christians, whether ministers or laity, 
have the fearful responsibility of demonstrating the Lord’s 
reconciling love. 


But these principles, realised by psychologist and teacher to 
be essential to healthy development, cannot be worked out in 
isolation from society. “There is a sacramental relationship 
between good housing and good homes’; do we believe this? 
Today the environment in which families live is greatly deter- 
mined by central and local authorities, and it is through the 
existing machinery that Christian opinion ought to make itself 
felt. Read, for example, the valuable surveys made by the 
Institute of Community Studies, and you cannot but feel that 
the Christian understanding of community should throw light 
on the problems of new housing estates. In these places the 
established extended, three-generation family pattern is broken, 
members of a one-household family have more opportunity 
to work out the roles of parent, partner and child, in the 
absence of ‘Mum’, but the stability embedded in the wider 
family circle is often replaced by a very real sense of loneliness. 
The Church, sympathetic to such problems, can extend a hand 
of welcome and friendliness where this is most needed. 


Man is greater than the machine 

We have to deal with a situation which already exists, think- 
ing out a positive and helpful attitude to the implications of 
shift work and working mothers, seeking some kind of com- 
promise between the needs of industry and of the family, help- 
ing to heal the tensions between ‘industrial man’, under authority, 
and ‘family man’, expected to be in authority. But we are to 
remember that man is greater than the machine, and future 
planning should get its priorities right. Lewis Mumford has 
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contributed greatly to our thinking about planning for a life 
centred environment for the family. ‘Only life is precious: 
machines, utilities and comforts are useful only to the extent 
that they promote life.’ 

More old people, higher standards of education, better health, 
the influence of the press and TV—these are but a few of the 
factors which must be considered in an appraisal of the family 
in Britain today. The Church is called to be in the forefront 
of thinking, planning and activity, not merely to be at the 
foot of the cliff providing an ambulance service, so that families 
may be helped to use both the advantages and difficulties of 
industrialisation to the glory of God. 


SCM VACATION JOBS SUMMER 1959 


—in Industry 


If you would like to combine earning money with 
learning more about Industry, write for details to the SCM 
Industrial Secretary, Annandale, for particulars of Vac Job 
Schemes this summer in Scunthorpe, South Wales, a New 
Town, Manchester and elsewhere. 


—in Annandale 


There is a vacancy in the Headquarters Office of the 
SCM in Schools for the month of July for someone to 
pack book parcels for summer holiday camps. Paid 
vacation job with the possibility of obtaining hospitality 
for anyone resident outside London. Apply as soon as 
possible to Miss Mollie Blake, Annandale. 
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Providence 


‘Behind 
The door that shuts us into life, there is 
An ear. 
(Christopher Fry: The Firstborn Act II, Sc. 1) 


Has the fragile moulding of Thy fingers 
Wrought the foliage of yonder trees? 
Is the spacious pattern of those clouds Thy 
command crystallized 
Like frosty breath realising the word just uttered? 
Is there above that skiey blue an ear 
Which listens to the heart-beat underneath, 
Which joys in the fulsome sap-stream of creation? 


Must we, within the fragile corners of our unbelief, 
Trust in omnipotent caring Providence? 

Or is the solemn, heavy weight of this world’s destiny 
Controlled by blind and evil men, 

Who hurl their thought 

Against the huge and rhythmic flow of Nature, 

And the dogma of their neighbour’s egocentric personality? 


Speak forth, if there be prophets. For in the confines 
Of this sluggish brain, faith is dizzied 

By conflicting and self-reliant honesty. 

Yet if Providence be true, we are no more ourselves, 
But bound in loving servitude 

To this one common over-reaching personality. 
Dominion then will be another’s Kingdom, 

For to claim our own would be to rob 

The power from the all-seeing and the all-caring eye. 


But let this be, if pulse will once more throb 
Within our veins, and purpose fill our days. 
For, within the confines of one mind, 

Its imperfections lead the thinker to despair. 
So therefore bind us to another cause: 

May being burst the dykes of individuality 
To rest, exhausted, on a selfless plane. 
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JANE BLYTH 


Life and Leisure in Harlow 


New Town 


mean’, the factory girl said when I asked her how 

she liked living in Harlow New Town. I nodded, for I 
did know exactly what she meant. To deal with London’s 
overspill population the small village of Harlow has been 
made into a sprawling self-contained town, in the matter of a 
few years. It will ultimately have a population of 80,000. 


‘ 
HE trouble is it hasn’t any roots, if you know what I 


To the planners Harlow must have seemed a golden oppor- 
tunity to mould the ideal community by providing the ideal 
setting. Each family would have its own house or flat in one 
of the ‘neighbourhoods’ grouped round a primary school. There 
would be plenty of room for the children to play on the grassy 
patches separating groups of houses. They even included a bold 
attempt to break down class barriers by grouping together 
houses of people in different income groups. This soon had to 
be abandoned, however, because the poorer people, never 
having had a house of their own and not knowing how much 
to spend on it, were trying so hard to ‘keep up with the Jones’ 
that they were over-spending badly. 


The architects have done their best to bring variety into the 
town, but nothing can alter the fact that all the houses are of 
the same period and parts of the town have the monotony of 
housing estates. There can be none of the haphazardness which 
is the delight of old towns, and in Harlow privately designed 
houses are few. Dotted among the houses are Common Rooms 
and Community Centres, built for the local people to use for 
parties and club meetings, but the newcomers refused to have 
their life moulded for them by the provision of these facilities 
which remain largely unused. Perhaps ‘refused’ is too strong a 
word, for the fact is that the peculiar balance of population in 
Harlow makes life there different from that of the average 
town in many ways. 
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An unbalanced population 


It is the young married people mostly who are attracted to 
Harlow. It is they who are prepared to move out of London to 
new work in the factories which have just been built in the 
industrial centres of the New Town. In Harlow they are offered 
a home of their own for the first time. The town is filled with 
young families—20% of the population is under five years and 
only 1% is over sixty-five years. The young married couples find 
furnishing a home and starting a family quite a financial strain. 
It is very tempting to be lavish when everything can be secured 
on H.P. But in the end everything has to be paid for, and so, 
instead of enjoying the home they are building the young men 
do all the overtime they can. Many of the women go out to 
work too, leaving their children to be looked after by a neigh- 
bour (for Granny has been left behind in London). Harlow 
has plenty of work for women, but the problems of mothers 
leaving their young families has been ignored. The factories 
might well provide créches for their employees’ children. 


The young marrieds, one feels, are quite content in Harlow. 
Their homes absorb their interest and leisure—but what of the 
teenagers, used to the bright lights of London who move to 
Harlow with their families? Of course there is the ‘telly’ and 
the weekend trek back to London to see the relatives left 
behind—but that is not enough. So far there is only one cinema, 
in a converted factory which is a long way from the town 
centre, and one dance hall, though quite a lively one. The pubs 
are forbiddingly new. The rather dingy cosiness of an old pub 
cannot be created in a moment and the atmosphere of the new 
ones does not invite teenagers to let off steam. There is no 
swimming bath, no proper coffee bar and altogether life for the 
teenager is very boring. In about ten years’ time when the 
small children of today are adolescents, Harlow may have a 
problem. 


One of the main difficulties and one that affects Harlow life 
considerably is that in the town there are very few people who 
have the time or inclination to organise clubs and leisure time 
activities. There are hardly any unmarried adults and the 
married ones are all very busy. 
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New problems for the Church 


What of the Church in all this? It is the primary schools that 
are the centres of the neighbourhoods. Education is the new 
god, and the Church means nothing to most of the people. It is 
out of date, they say, and has nothing they want. Yet in fact 
there is a very real job which the Church could do in helping 
to build up in Harlow a community that means something, and 
in challenging the materialism so prevalent in the town. Here 
it is not possible to hide behind the walls of a beautiful church 
building; here is no army of spinsters filling the pews. The 
Church is exposed for what it is. Disunity within the small 
Christian community looks pretty silly against the background 
of so vast a majority of people who have no idea of the 
meaning of the Gospel or of their need for it. 


Harlow makes the Church face another question too—What 
is the meaning of Baptism?’ Hundreds of mothers who are 
nominally ‘C. of E.’ want to have their babies ‘done’, but have 
no intention of keeping the vows they make. What is the priest 
to do? If he refuses to baptise the child, the mother can take 
it to the next parish where the vicar may have a different point 
of view. The clergy all work very hard in the New Town. The 
laymen are only just being trained and therefore the whole 
burden of visiting new-comers falls on the shoulders of the 
ministers. They have no time to spend in the factories, where 
the men’s lives are largely spent, and there is very little time 
for study. Harlow presents the Church with a great challenge 
and it calls for our continual prayer. Indeed it is an exciting 
adventure and only time can tell whether it will merely become 
a ‘first class slum’ or whether it will really fulfil the dreams of 
Ebenezer Howard. 


WSCF VACANCY 


There is a vacancy for a secretary on the staff of the 
Geneva Office of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Applicants should be experienced shorthand-typists, with a 
good knowledge of English and Spanish. 


Applications to Mrs. White, Annandale, North End 
Road, London, N.W.11. 
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Evangelism in Practice— 
DAVID PINK 


Down to Earth with a Bump 


helping the Vicar this week.’ 
“Yers, ’'m glad you’ve come, only yer see I saw somethin’ 
last Good Friday, and I’ve seen it since too. . 

This is the umpteenth call that you have made in Sarum 
Avenue and you are worn out. On the whole people have been 
very pleasant but obviously glad to be rid of you. And then you 
come across this man who has seen qa vision of Christ on the 
cross which has been with him, on and off, for six months. He 
has done nothing about it, except buy a little card with a crucifix 
drawn on one side and the Easter message printed on the other, 
‘because that’s what I see’. You have prayed on every doorstep, 
and now something has happened—so what do you do? Alas, 
you give him the substance of three essays on the Atonement 
which you wrote last term and you watch him become even 
more bewildered. You try the down to earth discussion language 
of your old SCM group and that makes things worse. Finally, 
very haltingly, you try to tell him what the cross means to you 
personally; at last you get near to getting on net and something 
like a conversation follows, in the course of which you learn 
that the man is being harried by Jehovah’s Witnesses. When 
you have done all that you can you return to tell the Vicar of 
the emergency, and set about praying for the ninety and nine 
you have met today who are still unaware of their need. 

Not long ago you were at Cambridge, busy organising things 
in SCM, getting through a lot of time, some of which should 
probably have been spent plying your books to the glory of 
God. Now you are at a theological college and with a few 
fellow ordinands are visiting a parish that needs a bit of help 
with the donkey work. A week of ‘knocker-bashing’ at last 
brings you down to earth, with a bump. You find yourself in a 
very different world from the student groups which discuss what 
the Church should be doing; you suddenly find yourself doing 
what the Church is doing—hesitating, temporising, accommo- 
dating, suffering—a very salutary lesson indeed. 
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‘ 
[= from the Parish Church just up the road and I’m 


The need for sensitivity 


Back in my little room at Lincoln, I pondered these things. I 
am a student from a mixed Christian and non-Christian working 
class family. At Cambridge I was mixed up in all sorts of 
‘churchy’ goings on, and yet until last October I was not made 
to face up to the realities of life in a rundown one-horse parish, 
on the rocks materially and numerically, and sometimes spirit- 
ually bankrupt. As students we belong to churches and societies 
which are very much alive, and the only chance we get of 
coming down to earth is by going on college or society missions 
and projects during vacations. My reflections on such missions 
have made me write this article. If one looks at them at all 
closely one discovers that they take place on anything but the 
ground floor. And surely most students, who still come from 
middle class environments, are even less likely to have been made 
to face up to this issue? As students we quite rightly spend a 
lot of time worshipping and serving God through and with our 
minds, in study and discussion. Sometimes vac missions do* 
‘earth’ us, and all of them offer very worthwhile work in God’s 
service; but more often than not they plug us in to some situa- 
tion or other that is already very much alive. I say this as a 
member of the SCM executive partly responsible for the success- 
ful united churches campaign to Halton in 1957. But such 
projects as this take place in the ‘beauty spots’ of our contem- 
porary church life—that is in comparison with many areas. 


Many Christian students, however, who have lived this excit- 
ing life of study, fellowship and mission will go down, not to 
theological colleges, but into professions and jobs. They will find 
it a hard struggle to witness to their faith in their work. If they 
find themselves living in a dead or dying parish their difficulties 
will be more than doubled, especially if it comes as a nasty 
shock. I know some such who have lost their faith in such a 
situation. Alternatively, these young Christian graduates will 
hive off to some other church that is alive, leaving the problem 
to get worse. I am sure that student Christian groups should 
consider the possibility of doing a little of this dull hack work 
in contexts other than those of lively churches and organised 
missions. Not only would graduate casualties be avoided, but 
much valuable practical experience would be gained to supple- 
ment the opinions exchanged so glibly throughout the academic 
year. Go in your small groups to help parsons and ministers 
who will not ask for your help but will accept it gladly once it 
is offered. 
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‘It is among students that there should exist the greatest 
sensitivity to the failures and inadequacies of the church, and 
the most ardent desire for renewal’, says the special edition of 
Federation News which introduces the new Life and Mission 
of the Church programme. We lack that sensitivity and really 
_ardent desire because most of us are out of touch with the 
church as it really is. Secretly we believe that all is well, but 
there is a very big job to be done and much to be learnt by 
students, in very humble ways. 


RONALD G. LAWSON 
—Stevenston °58 


OR its annual mission the Student Team of the ‘Tell 

Scotland’ Movement visited the Ayrshire town of Steven- 

ston. As the procedure adopted was a considerable depar- 
ture from the traditional pattern, giving us fresh insights which 
we wish to share, and as our experience completely vindicated 
for us the SCM emphasis on the importance of study groups, we 
decided to make known something of the impact it had on us— 
the Team members. 

In 1955 the congregation of the High Kirk commenced Bible 
study groups in the church hall. These were not too successful 
and were discontinued for a period, during which some of the 
members used the B.R.F. daily reading Notes. These were 
found to be of great help for private devotions, but those using 
them felt the need to discuss with others some of the issues 
raised. Therefore, at a further meeting, it was decided to split 
into small groups which would meet for Bible study in one 
another’s houses. These proved successful, further groups were 
formed, and when the congregation later decided on a house-to- 
house visitation of a section of the parish they had as their aim 
the formation of House Groups. From these visits a card index of 
those interested was compiled. Such was the enthusiasm of the 
visitors in telling what the House Groups had meant to them 
that a very real interest was aroused; this resulted in a few 
Church members and non-members offering the use of their 
homes for the first meetings of any further groups which might 
be formed. 

Such was the situation on our arrival. During the first few 
evenings individual members of the Team, each accompanied by 
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a member of the congregation, visited those who had shown 
interest to invite them to the nearest House Group. At these 
Groups, led by students and some of the congregation, we met 
lapsed Church members and non-members, and together consi- 
dered what was meant by the Church. Out of these meetings 
there arose a spontaneous desire to continue the contact, usually 
accompanied by the offer of another home in which to meet. 


The congregation at the centre 


The important feature of the mission was that the initial work 
was done by the congregation. Everything we did was in close 
collaboration with it, and now that we have returned to our 
universities the follow-up is being done by the local Christian 
community. 


We learned much from our experience in these Extensive 
House Groups. The contrast between this experiment and the 
traditional methods of evangelism soon became apparent. In for- 
mer days our main effort was directed in support of the evan- 
gelist—the ‘big name’ who was to deliver the message. We fixed a 
time and place, and gathered an audience for a mass meeting. 
People were brought into a setting unfamiliar to them, and any 
success we had resulted in divorcing men from their every-day 
situation. In such conditions a conversion of this nature was 
often not ultimately valid. In our House Group experiment we 
were trying to evangelise both the man and his environment. In 
the intimate, informal atmosphere of a small group in a house— 
a setting in which a man feels less inhibited than while attending 
a large meeting in a hall, or when in direct conversation with 
one other person—we listened to the problems of his environ- 
ment, his tensions and troubles, and together sought complete 
integration by applying the faith to his situation. In this way 
we saw the Gospel operating in terms of human relationships 
and not of personality; we learned that the voice of the Church 
is a chorus, not a solo. 

This was a humbling but tremendously encouraging ex- 
perience, which emphasised to us the importance of three 
ministries. 

We learnt the necessity of being natural. The natural man 
must become spiritual, but the spiritual man, to be effective, 
must become natural. 

We saw that we should never be shocked by anything we 
heard. Being shocked by others means we are not realistically 
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facing up to sin in our own lives. 


The importance of quietly listening was stressed to us. A man 
often comes to understand himself by talking about spiritual 
problems and he sees how to put things right. Here is the Holy 
Spirit in action, and his power is not limited. Before we went 
into the Groups we were told, “Be silent and give God a chance’. 
This proved to be sound advice, because we were not bringing 
them something completely new, nor were they people who had 
- utterly rejected Christ. Far from it. But their thoughts about the 
faith were a confusion of truth and error. We had something to 
build on which Pau! had not. Our task was not to turn the world 
upside down, but to set it upright. 


Intensive groups 


During the week we also visited one of the existing Intensive 
House Groups. Here people were growing in the faith and in 
Christian concern. They spoke freely of their doubts and per- 
plexities, and in facing them with the Group found release 
from them. One Group had undertaken to visit the local hos- 
pital, to seek out those patients who never had any visitors 
and bring them a word of comfort, thus showing them that 
someone cared for them. 'We saw the Gospel set forth through 
the Group in action. 


In Stevenston we took part in the changing pattern of mission. 
Yet it was not without difficulties: in the Church, hostility 
springing from deep-rooted tradition and resistance to change; 
in the parish, apathy due in part to “ITV laziness’. None the less, 
we left Stevenston confident that we were not merely abandon- 
ing enquirers after the faith to the casual contacts of a normal 
Sunday service. All too often these services prove inadequate to 
those unaccustomed to them. In the ‘koinonia’ of these Groups 
we were aware of leaving enquirers in an intimate environment 
which included the ‘laos tou Theou’. Our part is over, but we 
pray that God will continue to bless the ongoing mission in 
Stevenston. 


Engagement 


KNIGHTON—Evans: Donald George Knighton (Oriel College, Oxford, 
1952-55, Wesley House, Cambridge, 1957- ) to Anne Mary Evans 
(TCDA for South Wales. Cardiff, 1953-56). 
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SCM 


STUDY 
Bible Study: 
Ephesians 


Seminars : 
Sacraments, War and Diplomacy, 
Church Unity in the British Isles, 
The Theatre, The Welfare State, 
Punishment, The Christian Mission 
in the University, Humanism, 
Nationalism within the Common- 
wealth, Evangelism in an Industrial 
Society, The Christian Home, 
Our Responsibility for Scientific 
Development 


Leaders include: 


ALAN BOOTH, MICHAEL FISHER, 
JOHN GIBBS, FRANK GLENDENNING, 
PHILIP POTTER, A. JOHN TRILLO 


Cost: 
£6 10s. Od. plus 10s. registration fee 
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Summer 


ie eoyyi 


Lonferences 1959 


GENERAL 
The People of God 


CANON J. E. FISON 


Commissions on: 
Crime and Society 
Consumer Culture 

Life and Death 

Living Together 
Success in your Job 


Lectures on: 


° kb Theology of Intercession 
Vocations Abroad 
The WSCF 


Leaders include: 
JOHN CHEYNE, DOROTHY FURNESS, 
Dy 5— 3 1 PENRY JONES, CANON C. E. RAVEN, 
THE REV. G. S. WAKEFIELD 


Cost: 


£4 10s. Od. plus 10s. registration fee 
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PENELOPE JESSEE 


William Temple College 


ventures that they may become middle-aged and settle down 

to routine pursuits behind a convenient label. People, on the 
whole, like to be able to put things in regular categories. 
‘William Temple College’, they will say, ‘let me see, something 
to do with Christianity in Industry—or Training of the Laity— 
or Adult Education—or Theological Courses for Parsons.’ The 
trouble is that the work of the college cannot be thus neatly 
classified. Its purpose is, on the one hand, far simpler than these 
titles would suggest, its activities far more diverse. 

One cannot do better in endeavouring to explain the aims 
which inspired those who founded the college in 1947, than to 
start with the man to whose memory it was dedicated. William 
Temple was a great churchman, a great statesman, and a great 
thinker of his time. He was, too, a man who loved his fellow 
men and was profoundly concerned with contemporary society 
and the relevance of Christian faith to its needs and integration. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at the open- 
ing of the college in its permanent home in Rugby in 1954, 
described its work as ‘carrying on today the kind of Christian 
thinking about society and education of which William Temple 
was so great an exponent’. So the college is inspired by the, 
view that beneath the present issues and dilemmas of govern- 
ment, society, industry, education, the social services and the 
organised life of the Church itself, lie questions of belief about 
God and the world, man and his work, with which techniques 
and skills, however advanced, are inadequate to deal. To attempt 
to solve these fundamental questions two kinds of endeavour 
are needed: to examine in the light of the knowledge which 
the sciences, including history, psychology and sociology, supply, 
the main issues and needs of today: to understand what 
Christians believe about God and man in relation to these. 

The purpose, therefore, of the College is to provide a residen- 
tial centre where men and women from various professions 
and walks of life may come together to study and consider the 
Christian faith in relation to contemporary society. While it is 
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[: is one of the more melancholy hazards of pioneering 


an Anglican foundation all are welcome, whether they belong 
to a Christian church or not. Indeed one of the primary aims 
is that the college should be a place in which there can be 
fruitful meeting and discussion between Christians and others 
who are concerned with contemporary affairs. Another impor- 
tant intention is to meet the needs of those who carry, or who 
will in the future be carrying, responsibility in industry, com- 
merce, education, public administration, the social services, the 
professions and the Christian Church, so that they may return 
to their various spheres of activity quickened, refreshed and 
fortified by study and that free exchange of ideas that a lively 
community provides. 


Theology and society 


To this end the College arranges courses and conferences of 
varying lengths. It runs, as it were, in double harness. ‘Long- 
term’ students come to the college for a one-year or two-year 
course, or in certain cases, where the longer time cannot be 
spared, for one term. The one-year course is recognised by the 
Ministry of Education as a Supplementary Course in Divinity 
for qualified teachers. This student body is small enough to 
allow each member to undertake the course of studies in 
relation to his or her particular needs and abilities. The aim is 
always that the theological studies which are the basis of the 
college syllabus, the study of man and society in various aspects, 
and any specialised subject shall form an integrated whole. 


Into this community, with its ordered life of work, worship 
in the college chapel where daily offices and prayers are said, 
and leisure activities, there come at intervals groups of people 
to attend shorter courses that range from a weekend to a 
fortnight in length. These, though they are concurrent, are, of 
course, separate from the ordinary college course, but the 
members are welcome to join in the worship of the community if 
they so desire, and in its other activities. These shorter courses 
also continue through the vacations, together with reading 
parties for teachers and others. There is only space here to 
describe a few of these courses, which again embrace people 
from widely different fields of work. One of the most valuable 
in the field of industry has proved to be the Short Course on 
Responsibility in Industry, which lasts for a fortnight with two 
follow-up weekends. Its members comprise promising men from 
middle management nominated by their companies and 
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responsible men of similar age from the Trade Unions. 


Two courses are arranged yearly for ordained ministers, one 
of which is specifically devoted to the problems of new housing 
areas. Finally for men and women who cannot spare time from 
their work or their families to attend a longer course, there 
is an Intermittent Course consisting of three weekends, one in 
each term, dealing with a particular topic such as science, 
psychology, or politics. 


Preparation for Christian living 


What does this all amount to? It is impossible to assess 
exactly the results of these courses; so much of the value lies 
in the ‘after-hours’ talk and debate. Some measure may be 
reckoned from the increasing support and contacts that the 
college gains. But far more significant in the writer’s view is the 
indictment made against the Christians of the West by a woman 
who has spent the last twenty-five years as a missionary in the 
far East. ‘Our beliefs are loosely held and we are poor at 
expressing them. How shall we stand up to those powerful and 
possessive ideologies that seduce or assault men’s minds?’ It is 
our job not only to relate religion and life but to be well- 
informed, thoughtful, and articulate about our faith. Perhaps 
there is not much danger after all of the work of William 
Temple College declining to a comfortable routine. 


It may be that among those who read this article or their 
friends, in university, teachers’ training college or theological 
college, or already in some job, there are some who would 
value the opportunity of taking a course at the college. In 
many cases this might have to be a Short Course, but there 
may be some, particularly those who have been members of 
the SCM, who would think it worth time and effort to try to 
equip themselves more adequately as Christians for their life 
and work. If so, will they regard this article as an invitation to 
explore the possibilities of a rich and rewarding experience? 
Lack of money need not be a decisive factor, there are possi- 
bilities of bursaries and grants, and there are also ways of 
working one’s passage. If you are interested, write to the 
Principal, William Temple College, Rugby. 
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Thinking about Belief (4) 


Belief means Prayer 


‘spirituality’ as with intellect. It is worth noting how 

people shy away from a real examination of the pheno- 
menon of spirituality. If you are observing the world in order 
to deduce from it what is its purpose and plan you cannot 
ignore the saints and the mystics. The saints themselves are part 
of the evidence for belief—not merely in their changed lives, 
but their prayer. It is lacking in integrity to avoid the facts of 
religious experience (or without really examining them to dis- 
miss them ‘psychologically’). Is the prayer of the saints—and 
since every Christian is in some sense a saint, we are talking 
of the whole mystical element in religion—simply a sophisticated 
form of soliloquy? The saints themselves would reply in no 
uncertain terms. They have replied in their lives and in their 
writings. They have found God in all. They have found him 
moving through all. They have found him supreme above all. 
Belief means going the way the saints have gone. 


Now the odd thing is that most people are prepared to apply 
themselves to anything but ‘spirituality’. Football pools can con- 
sume the hours. An athlete is willing to spend days running 
round the track, and what worthwhile training for a career 
takes less than years? But prayer—I’m not the praying type’; 
‘T’m no good at prayer’. This is the kind of remark which slips 
off the tongue when there has been little or no application. Yet 
it can be said with certainty that belief will be frail always until 
it is deeply settled in prayer. Prayer keeps alive our sense of 
mystery and wonder; but more, it makes the ‘propositional’ God 
become a deeply sensed Reality. We know him—and that word 
knowledge can hardly contain what we want to convey by it. 
Belief therefore cannot be separated from methodical and dis- 
ciplined prayer. (Which is not the same thing as reading about 


he) 


B ELIEF is as much concerned with what we will call 


methodical and disciplined prayer.) This means something which 
will be anathema to some. It means that belief, if it is thought 
to concern something which can be settled by long arguments to 
the small hours or by reading many books for a similar length 
of time, will be barren. It means that belief may have a great 
deal to do with very practical things like the time one sets the 
alarm clock to go off, and one’s willingness to forego being 
with other people sometimes and maintain one’s rule of prayer 
alone. But let it be stated quite squarely: Prayer and Belief are 
inseparable. And further: there is no prayer without applica- 
tion. But again, take heart; prayer is not merely a grind. “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
they shall walk, and not faint.’ 


Belief is a moral problem 


What we have said about prayer and belief has nevertheless 
indicated that belief concerns other things in the spiritual life. 
If belief depends on prayer and prayer depends on discipline, 
then we must say that indiscipline ruins belief. We are brought 
face to face with belief as a moral problem. Many an un- 
believer simply refuses to pay the price of belief. This price may 
be thought of in terms of application to prayer, but it can 
equally be thought of in much wider terms. It is the experience 
of all the great masters of prayer that a disordered moral life, 
sin over which one is unrepentant, kills prayer. Again, many an 
unbeliever has found that he cannot have at one and the same 
time the benefits of belief and the benefits of unbelief; the peace 
of God in the presence of moral anarchy. This means, of covrse, 
that not only is belief connected with prayer, but also with 
behaviour. 


Now it is important that we should see that this interruption 
of prayer and belief through indiscipline or immorality (in the 
widest sense of the word) is not because God is vindictive but 
because God is love. He does not vindictively prevent us from 
remaining in union with him. It is that our lack of love for God 
in one aspect of our life, our doing things which we are aware 
cannot please him, is bound to lead sooner or later to lack of 
love for him in other aspects of our life. Our will to pray is 
sapped. The relationship between our love and his love is killed 
from our side. Yet it is to be noted how easily men, when they 
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are at fault, blame God and make him into someone who is 
anyone but the God whom Christ revealed. And the reason why 
the saints have so often set their prayers in the study of the 
scriptures is because we need again and again to be reminded of 
God as he is revealed, not simply as we make him in our image, 
not merely as we grope for him, but as he has manifested him- 
self to us. Belief needs constantly to be ‘trued up’ by reference 
to the Biblical revelation, and that reference being made in 
prayer. The Biblical revelation is made, however, to a particular 
people, the Jews. It is perpetuated also in a particular people, the 
Church. No honest seeker for faith can ignore the Church. It 
is too easy to search out its sins. It is too easy to avoid the com- 
munal involvement of the Church by a kind of mystic indivi- 
dualism. Only those who have avoided applying themselves to 
the Biblical revelation can pursue that way. Belief and prayer 
and behaviour go together. But Christian belief is never merely 
individualistic. It cannot ignore Holy Communion in the Beloved 
Community, the Church. 


Belief in love 


Many people these days—it is a commonplace—have damaged 
emotions. All their human trust has been destroyed. But our 
religious life and the rest of our life are all of a piece. Very 
often people who find it impossible to give themselves to other 
people find it as impossible to give themselves to God. Trust, 
of whatever kind, has gone and they cover up _ psycholo- 
gical truths with intellectual rationalisations. Those who believe 
have warped belief for the same reasons. The psychology of 
belief and unbelief is a subject the importance of which I cannot 
doubt, though I have no competence to deal with it here. Yet it 
can serve to introduce my final point. The God whom Christ 
reveals—and in so doing distinguishes to some extent the 
Christian’s God—is a God of love. So often people who have 
difficulty in believing have been given a false picture of him. 
They think of him as someone who is always trying to extract 
something from man, something called righteousness; a God 
who seems more interested in man’s sin than in his happiness. 
The Christian’s God is only interested in man being what, for 
his joy and fulfilment, he always intended he should be. It is all 
too easy, once this idea of God goes, for the fears of men to be 
aggravated by religion rather than assuaged. ‘Perfect love casteth 
out fear’; that is the constant testimony of those who by a life 
set in prayer have had their belief and trust in God gradually 
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deepened and enlarged. 


Julian of Norwich, recounting a spiritual experience, tells also 
the interpretation which was given her, which can serve to sum 
up the centre of Christian belief: 


‘““Wouldst thou witten thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? 
Wit it well: Love was his meaning. Who shewed it thee? 
Love. What shewed he thee? Love. Wherefore shewed it he? 
For Love. Hold thee therein and thou shalt witten and know 
more in the same. But thou shalt never know nor witten 
therein other thing without end.” Thus was I learned that 
Love was our Lord’s meaning.’ 


Christian belief is fundamentally committing oneself wholly to 
Love, in and through and towering above this world, which 
Love we call God, which Love was verified by the revelation 
in Christ. 


The Religious Book Club 


offers you in March THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE LOCAL CHURCH by Alfred R. Shands. 
Alfred Shands is a young Episcopal minister in the USA 
who spent a year visiting places like Iona, Colombes, Maria 
Laach, Halton, Taizé, and studying their thought and 
practice. In this book he suggests what these and other 
experiments in liturgy can mean for the life of the ordinary 
local congregation. 


You can have this book for 3s 6d instead of the published 
price of 8s 6d. In addition the RBC offers you a number 
of other facilities including a reduced rate on the Treasury 
of Christian Books series. 


Enrolment form and particulars from 
SCM Press 58 Bloomsbury Street London WC1 


Ps 


DOROTHY J. ASH 


Better Late than Never 


says ‘a person studying in order to qualify himself for 

some occupation .. . or under instruction at university 
or other place of higher education or technical training .. . 
And how old is a student? A stupid question. A person may 
study at any age. Yet in the minds of most of us ‘a student’ is 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, and there is 
something a little freakish about a student of thirty-plus. Most 
students go up to college or university straight from school, 
and take this move more or less as a matter of course. But 
what of the man or woman who might profit greatly from such 
training yet whose formal education ceased at a comparatively 
early age? Far too little is known about the small number of 
colleges in Britain collectively termed ‘Residential Colleges for 
Adult Education’, and many people who should know about the 
opportunities which they offer remain ignorant of their very 
existence. Hillcroft College for women, at Surbiton in Surrey, 
is one such institution. 


‘Going to college! What on earth for?’ ‘What are you going 
to live on?’ ‘What about your pension if you throw up your 
job now?’ ‘I didn’t think you were the studious type!’ Remarks 
like these are frequently flung at would-be students by incredu- 
lous or derisive employers, parents and friends. Such comments 
may be tricky to handle, but not so difficult as the often 
bewildering reactions of the candidate herself, once she has sent 
off her application, given in her notice and broken the news to 
her family. To give up one’s job—however uninspiring it may 
be; to leave home—however much one may perhaps have longed 
to do so; to launch out into the unknown and to study after 
years away from school; these actions require a certain tenacity 
of purpose. Some sixth-formers may drift into college life 
because they do not know what else to do. To become a student 
at the age of twenty-five or forty is a very different matter. 
Habits of study and the ability to concentrate, acquired almost 
automatically during years at a grammar school, are quite 
foreign to those who left school at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen and who may have spent anything between five and 
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OW would you define the word ‘student’? The dictionary 


thirty years behind a shop counter, office desk or factory bench. 


Variety the keynote 


Acceptance by the college is. not dependent on academic 
qualifications. An active participation in social work, attendance 
at evening classes, wide reading and a concern for people, these 
are of greater interest to the Hillcroft College staff than the 
number of subjects taken at ‘O’ or ‘A’ level in the G.C.E. 
Twenty is the minimum age for entry and one is not too old 
at fifty. The college community is compact, seldom rising above 
fifty, and up to a fifth of the students are from overseas. In 
recent years students have come from countries as far apart as 
British Guiana and Iceland. The emphasis is on liberal studies 
and there are no examinations. A wide variety of subjects is 
offered and the normal period of residence is three terms, each 
of eleven weeks. The student makes her own choice of three 
main subjects from a list which includes English Literature, 
History, Psychology and Political Theory. The pattern of study 
is that of lecture, seminar and individual tutorial—the latter of 
great importance when dealing with people of such varying 
ages, aptitudes and experience. Social Studies and Current 
Affairs are compulsory subjects, and visits are arranged to 
hospitals, schools, remand homes, hospitals and new towns. 
Recreational activities, such as drama, music and painting are 
encouraged, and Surbiton is sufficiently near London for 
frequent visits to theatres, concerts and art galleries. Such 
expeditions are naturally of special interest to students from the 
provinces and abroad. 


Fees are as moderate as possible and costs are kept down a 
little by the students themselves, who assist with light chores for 
a short time each day. An increasing number of Local 
Education Authorities make grants, there are numerous 
scholarships awarded by various organisations (including the 
Trade Unions and industrial concerns) and some bursaries are 
made possible by the generosity of individuals. No potential 
student should be deterred from applying for financial reasons 
alone. 


But is there any real value in such a period of study; is it of 
lasting benefit to the individual concerned and to society? The 
Annual Report of the college for 1957-58 (its Thirty-ninth) 
says, ‘The students profit from the varied experiences and 
capacities of their fellows and gain from the exchange of ideas 
and information. They learn how to live with others and to 
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appreciate the richness and variety of personalities and 
cultures.’ The thought of a children’s nannie, a costing clerk or 
a shop assistant undertaking ‘A Comparative and Philosophical 
Study of Religion’ or a course in Government or Economics, 
may well evoke a tolerant smile from the theological student or 
graduate in P.P.E., but it can open up a new and fascinating 
world to the woman concerned. 


Per ardua ad astra 


And what does the former factory worker, shorthand-typist 
or housewife do at the end of the year? It would be wrong 
to pretend because a certain number of women proceed 
to further study and gain academic qualifications, that every 
Hillcroft student subsequently has the chance to acquire a 
teaching certificate, a social science diploma or an honours 
degree. The basic aim of the College is the enrichment of 
the individual personality, and a broadening of the horizons 
of understanding and knowledge, rather than giving a very 
‘late-developer’ a push. To quote the Annual Report again, 
‘The College tries to teach the students to think for themselves, 
neither following nor opposing by habit nor confined by the 
narrowness of their personal experience; but aware of the wider 
setting of any questions they have to resolve’. Many students in 
fact return to the jobs from which they came, but although the 
work may be the same, they are undoubtedly very different. 
Others undertake some part-time training, or take a further 
residential course. As it needed courage to take the initial step, 
it requires confidence and ambition to go forward again. The 
early weeks of the summer term, when the very atmosphere 
seems heavy with impending decisions, and application forms 
come and go by every post, can be a trying period for all 
concerned! Jobs in a dozen fields of social work, in commerce 
or industry, or in full-time service of the Church at home or 
overseas, await the student who has discovered latent talents 
and unexpected resources within herself. 


Y had been at Hillcroft College for some months before I 
discovered that in its early years it adopted a motto, which was 
the same as that of the Royal Air Force. (I don’t know who 
chose it first!) Through difficulties to the stars may sound 
sentimental, but there are hundreds of women who have over- 
come initial setbacks with the help of the college, and have 
caught new and exciting glimpses of the stars. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
SAINTS ALIVE! 


The Methodist Lent Book, 1959 
By CANON BRYAN GREEN. 
Paper covers. 5s. Od. net 
Boards. 7s. 6d. net 
This book is intended for the ordinary man who wants to know 
something of what it means to be a Christian and to lead the 
Christian life. 


MAN IN COMMUNITY 
By RUSSELL P. SHEDD, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 30s. net 
This is a study of St. Paul’s applications of Old Testament and 
early Jewish conceptions of Human Solidarity. No earlier work 
has treated the subject so comprehensively. 
THIS JESUS 
By ERIC G. FROST, B.A., B.D. 10s. 6d. net 
This book has been written in plain, non-technical language to 
introduce the layman to a deeper understanding of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. It treats the subject reverently and constructively, 
and with the note of challenge. 

THE EPWORTH PRESS 

25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


THECNEW. ESTA MENT 
IN THE TRANSLATION OF 


BUCKRAM 45s. HALF-LEATHER 84s. 


om GEOFFREY BLES eum 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association offers to young 
women graduates :— 
practical experience in social 
service, the opportunity of 
posts abroad, scope for work in 
an ecumenical setting, a warm 
welcome for voluntary help. 

CLUBS for young people and 
adults of both sexes need full- 
time and part-time leaders. 

HOSTELS need Wardens and 
Assistants to provide a family 
life for girls living away from 
home, 

SERVICE CENTRES need staff 
for clubs, canteens and book- 
shops for men and women in 
the Forces at home and 
overseas. 


un — 


DURING Lent READ 


J. B. 
Phillips 


The New Testament 
in Modern English 


Short training - Bursaries and loans 
Apply: 

Director Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 

108 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
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Recent Books 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PSALMS, by C. S. Lewis (Geoffrey 
Bles Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 

Strange as it may seem, ever since C. S. Lewis began to attract 
a wide and ever growing circle of admirers, each new book 
that he has published seems destined to disappoint a good 
number of his readers. If it happens to be a book of literary 
history or criticism, such as his contribution to the new Oxford 
History of English Literature, those who read him as a literary 
historian and critic are pleased, but those who read him as a 
Christian theologian and apologist go away hungry. And if it 
happens to be theology and apologetics, such as his book on 
Miracles, the latter are nourished but the former dissatisfied. 
Happily, however, the most recent work from Mr. Lewis’ pen 
promises finally to surmount this bitter-sweet reaction. For in 
Reflections on the Psalms he writes as the whole man who 
combines theologian and literary critic in his make-up. It is 
this well rounded quality which should ensure a universally 
warm reception for this book as it reaches the hands of his 
readers. 


Since Mr. Lewis is here speaking as the whole man, what he 
has to say is couched in personal terms. Thus he inevitably 
writes as a believing Christian. Moreover, he addresses his 
personal Reflections to other Christians and, from this point 
of view, his aim is anything but apologetic (in the technical 
sense of that term). Yet, since he speaks as a Christian convert 
who had difficulty in accepting all that he read in the Psalms 
as ‘Christian’ literature, and since he organises his reflections 
around the intellectual and spiritual process by which he came 
to see them in a ‘Christian’ light, this book turns out to be a 
truly admirable commendation of the Psalms as a worthy part 
of the Christian Canon. As such, it will repay the careful 
reading of any Christian, or non-Christian for that matter. 

And here I would include the scholar as well as the ordinary 
layman. Mr. Lewis disavows any standing as a Hebraist and 
writes as one who, from a literary point of view, approaches 
the Psalms as English literature (for in their rendering in the 
Book of Common Prayer they stand as an integral part of the 
great tradition of 16th century English prose which produced 
the King James Bible). Nevertheless, instructed students of the 
Old Testament will find that his observations are based upon 
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a very good grasp of the general tendency of Hebrew thought 
and literary expression. Indeed, they will be surprised to find 
how much of what they, as Old Testament scholars, know is 
also known by Mr. Lewis. Moreover, I think they will be 
surprised to discover how much Mr. Lewis as theologian and 
critic sees in the Psalms which they have never seen before. 
So let no student or professor of divinity pass this book by 
as just another book on the Psalms written by ‘an amateur for 
amateurs’, even though this is just the way the author himself 
describes it. Despite his modest claims, Mr. Lewis writes here 
with his usual professional competence and, to the extent that 
he deals with the literary aspects of the Psalms, he is a 
professional in the strictest sense of the term. Consequently 
even though Reflections on the Psalms is intended primarily for 
the average Christian layman, the ‘professional’ in the ecclesi- 
astical realm will do well to spend a few hours comparing notes 
with a mind which has done so much to instruct the rising 
generation of thinking Christians in the English speaking world. 
MADURAI PauL R. DETIMAN 


CONFESSION, by Max Thurian (SCM Press, 10s. 6d.) 

In this, his first contribution to the ‘Studies in Ministry and 
Worship’, Max Thurian, a member of the Reformed Community 
of Taizé, expounds and defends on Biblical and Reformed 
principles the practice of confession of sins to another person, 
before God. Having exploded the ‘you-don’t-have-to-go-to- 
Confession’ myth of the merit of being a Protestant, he traces the 
practice of confession from Primitive and Mediaeval sources, 
through the Reformation to the present day. 

Penance is examined in detail, as viewed variously by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and William of Occam, and its 
confirmation as a Sacrament recalled. While it remained a 
Sacrament for Luther and Melancthon, Calvin objected initially 
to any increase in the number of Dominical Sacraments. Yet, by 
countenancing the part played by Ministers in the confession 
and absolution of sins ‘as those who certify our consciences of 
the remission of sins’ he later modified his position. This change 
of mind is traced in detail, and the writer sums up the Reformers’ 
position admirably: the preaching of the Gospel, the freedom of 
confession, the grace of God through Christ being essential parts 
of the whole. 

The power to forgive is treated most effectively. The intention 
of spiritual resurrection through the remission of sins is pin- 
pointed by three Old Testament references to the breathing of 
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new life into what was dead or dying: and the same gift of 
recreative breath, transmitted by our Lord to the Apostles, is 
to be found in the Church today. The sacramental significance 
of absolution is stressed, with support from the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, on four quite reasonable grounds. One is left wondering 
whether full sacramental status should not be given to the 
practice of absolution. 

Concerning spiritual direction and the cure of souls, many 
helpful and probably unexceptionable things are said. It is where 
the practice of psycho-analysis is invoked as a necessary supple- 
ment, when the Christian ministry of confession and direction 
breaks down, that disagreement (if any) would come. At the same 
time, Max Thurian’s eyes are not closed to the dangers of 
psychological analysis, and of a ‘psychologism’ to which every- 
thing spiritual is reduced, at the expense of the essentials of 
faith and salvation. 

Notes on the person of the confessor, the pre-requisites of 
his office, his relationship with his flock and the practice of 
confession, form a most practical section of this study. Need 
confessors possess spiritual authority? Where should confession 
take place? Should spiritual direction follow absolution? Is 
there a valid distinction between venial and mortal sin? Such 
questions as these are posed and answered, revealing great 
insight into sin and its remedy. A useful (if not exhaustive) form 
of self-examination is appended, Luther’s Short Exhortation to 
Confession is quoted, and an Epilogue is added by Roger Schutz, 
Prior of Taizé, on the aims and composition of the Community, 
of whose collective work and worship this book is the fruit. It 
is to be commended as a forthright contribution to the study of 
confession, a practice which, if it has not altogether been lost 
sight of in the Reformed Church, is certainly in need of recovery 
both in its individual and in its corporate form. 

UDDINGSTON ALASDAIR MACDONELL 


HE SENT LEANNESS, by David Head (Epworth Press, 6s.) 

Here is a Lent book written for those who cannot abide Lent 
books. Lent has the suggestion of leanness in it, both in sound 
(though there is really no connection) and in association. But 
this book is not about leanness of the body which can result from 
spiritual gymnastics as well as from reduction exercises. It is 
about leanness of the soul which the author reminds us is a gift 
of God. And like all God’s gifts, except the best one, it is 
exactly what we deserve. No-one who reads this book can doubt 
that he deserves it. He can thank the author that the book is 
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written with humour and a light touch, not because he need not 
take it seriously, but because humour is the only hope for him. 
If the natural man can see how funny he is, and the book will 
help him greatly, he will have a chance of seeing what God wants 
him to do. The great fear is that he may not recognise himself, 
but think the picture is of his neighbour. 

The real meaning of the word ‘Lent’ is springtime. To anyone 
who reads this book and feels, as I did, that it is a more un- 
comfortable and lacerating discipline than wearing a hair shirt, 
I would say (with Shelley) ‘if winter comes, can spring be far 
behind?’ After all that is why God sends us leanness, that we 
may long for him; why he sends us Lent also—if he does send it. 

I hope this review tells you annoyingly little about this book, 
because I want you to buy it—or at any rate open it and read 
the first few pages in the bookshop. The author’s preface will see 
you do the rest. 

ANNANDALE S.G.M. 


REALITY AND PRAYER, by John Magee (Hodder & Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.) 
Prayer is at once the hardest and most rewarding human activity, 
and the books about it are apparently endless. Each month the 
religious presses seem to produce the new book on prayer, but 
it is depressingly usual to find the pretension of the blurb unful- 
filled in yet another abridged re-arrangement of all the old 
truths, and this is often admitted in the acknowledgements at 
the beginning and the list for further reading at the end. Now 
that the SCM Press has made available many of the classics at a 
reasonable price in ‘A Treasury of Christian Books’, anyone who 
feels a book on prayer costing more than 5s. a necessary 
extravagance might as well buy these traditional source-books 
for himself. 

John Magee, who holds the chair of Philosophy and Religion 
at the College of Puget Sound, Washington, adds neither 
acknowledgements nor lists of further reading to his ‘Guide to 
the Meaning and Practice of Prayer’. But he is a pastor as well 
aS a professor, and it is the interaction of these combined with 
a deep awareness of psychology and literature which makes this 
book so refreshing. Here at last we find a man totally immersed 
in our technological society, and using his language and pre- 
suppositions naturally to describe spiritual reality. For example, 
consider this approach to a standard problem. ‘Unanswered 
prayer should be a challenge to our Christian intelligence, just as 
uncured disease is a challenge to medical research. In the most 
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reverent sense of the word this isan invitation to more knowledge 
and skill.’ 

This bock moves with the same ease in other realms. To 
select at random, a discussion concerning relationship with God 
on page 127 compares in two successive paragraphs Gautama 
Buddha’s Fire Sermon, the Sermon on the Mount and the 
writings of Jung and Aristotle. Nevertheless, all this is built on 
a sure foundation of the traditional Christian ways of prayer, 
and anyone hesitating over this book may most easily whet his 
appetite by turning straight to the careful index, where Hiigel 
follows Hoyle, Innocent III follows Dean Inge, Luther follows 
Loyola, and among the ‘T’s’ we find in succession Tiglathpileser, 
Tillich, Tolstoi and Toynbee. 

Reality and Prayer is neither an anthology, nor the mixture 
as before in another bottle, but, while respecting past discovery, 
something very new and much needed. 

ANNANDALE PETER COLEMAN 


THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 

by M. E. Thrall (SCM Press, 8s. 6d.) 
Here at last is a theological examination of the Biblical evidence 
on the status of women in the Church, as it affects in particular 
the question of the ordination of women to the priesthood. In 
some branches of the Church, including that to which the author 
herself belongs—the Church of England—this question has hardly 
as yet been raised; far less has it received a thoroughgoing 
theological treatment. In fact, it seems to be the one subject on 
which most theologians refuse to talk theologically; they tend 
rather to shrug it off as unimportant or ludicrous, or else try to 
answer it on psychological, sociological or other secondary 
grounds. One of the great merits of the present study is that the 
author refuses to base her argument on such secondary grounds 
even when they might, in fact, be thought to support her 
conclusions. 

The conclusion to which the author in the end comes is as 
follows: ‘It would seem then that there is no theological 
hindrance to the ordination of women to the priesthood. The 
Christian woman is in principle able to fulfil all the priestly tasks 
which are specified in the Ordinal’. This is reached at the end 
of a scholarly, and at times rather intricate, examination of the 
Biblical evidence on the theological status of women, and of an 
examination of the doctrine of the priesthood as contained in the 
Anglican Ordinal. The significance of the latter should not be 
assumed to be confined to the Church of England: for any branch 
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of the Church which conceives of its ministry in terms of ‘the 
declaring of absolution (or ‘preaching of forgiveness’), the 
ministry of the Word, and the ministry of the Sacraments’ the 
chapter on this subject will have direct relevance. 

But even more important is the examination of evidence from 
both the Old Testament and the New Testament on which may 
be based a theology of the status of women. The key which the 
author brings to the unravelling of this complex and often 
apparently contradictory evidence is a right perspective in the 
whole context of God’s plan of creation and redemption and of 
the Fall. The distinction between the old and the new Israel is 
strikingly brought out: in the old ‘women were not, theologically 
speaking, members of Israel at all’; in the new they are made 
members by baptism and they, equally with men, are recreated 
according to the image of Christ. In the life of the Church, 
therefore, ‘there can be no question, theologically speaking, of a 
rigid division of the members of the Body of Christ into men 
possessing authority and women owing a duty of submission’. 

This study is said to be offered ‘as a provocation to debate’, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that theologians in the churches 
which have not yet tackled this question will be moved by this 
challenge to take it up with equal theological honesty and 
scholarship. 

EDINBURGH Mary Lusk 
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Readers’ Forum 


Dear Sir, 

In his review of Dr. Mascall’s 
Recovery of Unity in your last 
issue Mr. Edwards, when com- 
menting on the statement that 
the problem of Christian unity is 
a theological one, said that he 
thought the problem was a 
moral one, one of whether or 
not we had the guts to obey God 
as he speaks to us through the 
Bible and through the 20th 
century. 

I would venture to suggest 
that Mr. Edwards has missed the 
point completely. Surely the 
fundamental problem is not one 
of lack of guts (though this does 
not mean that all Christians are 
as courageous as they might be) 
but our disagreement as to what 
exactly the Bible is saying to us. 
It is because we disagree on 
such matters of theology, as, for 
example, whether or not the 
Church ought to have Bishops 
or a Pope, and what is the 
exact nature of the sacred minis- 
try. that we are disunited. If we 
all agreed on these essentially 
theological matters and then 
failed to unite, it would be 
correct to say that the problem 
was a moral one, and a very 
serious one it would be. 

We all realise that the mem- 
bers of other Christian denomi- 
nations are good _ Christian 
people. But if Mr. Edwards 
thinks all that is necessary to 
unite Christendom is a large 
dose of good-chappery then he 
is living in Cloud-Cuckoo Land. 
The realisation of the quality of 
members of other denominations 
is an added spur to our efforts 
and our prayers (and anyone 
who has experienced the pain of 
disunity at the Altar will realise 
what I mean), but it does not in 
itself solve the problem. It is 
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the foundation upon which we 
can begin to erect a solution. 
Yours etc., 
I. G. CAMPEY. 


College of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield. 


Dear Sir, 

I quite agree with Mr. Campey 
that there are great theological 
disagreements between the divi- 
ded Churches, and that these 
must be thrashed out in the 
proper way. I don’t think that 
good-chappery is enough. In fact 
1 have written a book, Not 
Angels but Anglicans, which 
tried to tackle some of the theo- 
logical disagreements. But all 
our discussions and books don’t 
unite the Churches, and won't 
by themselves, however long we 
go on. The fundamental obstacle 
to Christian reunion is our lack 
of desire for unity, proved by 
our lack of love for our separ- 
ated brethren. How can that sin 
be cured, except by penitent 
obedience to the God who com- 
mands unity in the Bible and 
who at so many points of the 
twentieth century is driving us 
together? If we face up to this 
moral issue, some of our 
theological disagreements will be 
ended rapidly, and the. others 
will be seen in perspective. By 
‘in perspective’ I don’t mean that 
they will all be seen to be 
trivial. Some of them, I believe, 
will be seen to be so serious that 
we shall be forced to stay 
divided Churches until they can 
pe solved. But even these 
serious disagreements will be 
seen as tiivial in comparison 
with the agreement of penitence 
and faith, which will then pre- 
pare for the full unity of the 
One Church of Christ’s will. 


I want to suggest a warning 
to Mr. Campey at only one 
point. Does he think that study 
of the Bible by itself can solve 
for us the question of ‘the exact 
nature of the sacred ministry’? 
If so, I fear he is in for pro- 
tracted study, because, search it 
as I may, I cannot find that the 
Bible mentions the Pope or 
Bishops (in the modern Anglican 
sense) or Presbyteries or Con- 
ferences or Church Meetings. I 
cannot find a detailed theology 
of the ministry anywhere in the 
Bible, and no book in it that I 
come across will serve as a 
modern curate’s sole vade 
mecum. We have theological 
disagreements about these mat- 
ters, some of them quite serious 
ones about the consequences of 
the Biblical message for the life 
of the Church, but the Biblical 
message itself is serenely 
superior to our rows, thank 
God. The Bible is for unity, not 
denominationalism. 

Yours, etc. 


London. Davin L. Epwarps. 
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Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I, send me. 


—TIsaiah vi. 8. 


DOCTORS, 
NURSES and 
PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


constantly needs trained and 
dedicated medical men and 
women to maintain and ex- 
tend the world-wide cam- 
paign against the scourge of 
LEPROSY. 


Is this your call? 
Full particulars gladly given 
on application to 


The Mission to Lepers 


7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London 


oly 


There are 
Opportunities 


for young men of 
Christian conviction 
in the 
full-time service 


of the 


Y.M.C.A. 


For full information write to: 


Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C.As., 
112 Creat Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Go to those who need you most 


HE adequate care of the church’s mission overseas is 

always an unfulfilled obligation. A missionary diary 

reads: ‘Always with more work than we can do; with 
harder problems than we can solve; with more opposition than 
we can meet; never seeing how the work is going to be done 
and yet when the time comes, doing it—so we do God’s work 
and accomplish His will’. 


His words burn in the heart every day as constant messages 
from overseas tell this same story. From an Asian field comes 
‘Once again we were confronted at Synod with the acute dearth 
of full time workers. We are even more disquieted by the bleak 
prospect of an inadequate supply of candidates’. A Church of 
South India diocese sorrows over the difficulties facing them 
in the lack of offers for medical and educational posts saying, 
‘The situation will be graver still next year, when many of 
our staff will be going on furlough and it is likely that the 
majority will not be returning. Those who remain will be called 
upon to bear burdens well-nigh beyond their strength’. There is 
a secondary school in Eastern Nigeria calling urgently for a 
maths graduate. It is so clear that too few are trying to do too 
much. 


Are we sitting too lightly to this God-given task? What is 
holding you back? Why do we shrink from caring for the 
sick, feeding the hungry, offering the key of knowledge, preach- 
ing the whole Gospel to the whole world? 


For further information write to any of the following: Baptist 
Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, W.1.; Church Missionary 
Society, 6 Salisbury Square, E.C.4; Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh 2; London 
Missionary Society, 42 Broadway, S.W.i; Methodist Missionary 
Society, 25 Marylebone Road, N.W.1; Presbyterian Church of England 
Overseas Missions Committee, 86 Tavistock Place, S.W.1; Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter Street, S.W.1; SCM 
International Secretary, Annandale. 
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News from the House 


House. We who belong to the House are at home to 

anyone who wants to drop in, to meet us and see what 
we are like! This is a good arrangement for there is an air of 
freedom and informality, and many students join us for these 
evenings. Last term we sometimes had up to fifteen nationalities 
represented on one evening. We spend an hour in the middle of 
the evening to watch films, listen to music, or have a discussion. 
It is an international programme always; sometimes students 
speak; sometimes we have visitors. In recent months, for 
instance, we have had films on the Philippines, India and Japan, 
and in our discussions we ranged over many subjects, including 
Race Relations in Ceylon, The Nigerian Constitution, 
Australia’s White Immigration Policy, World University 
Service, China Today, Life in New Zealand, The Algerian 
Problem, The Significance of Revolution in Latin America and 
so on. We try in this way to understand more about the world 
in which we live, which is God’s world, and we try to do this 
at a deep level. There is always cut and thrust in our discussions. 
No one gets away with generalisation! Open House is a focus 
for our life as an international community. 


ACH Wednesday evening we have what we call our Open 


Membership of the House is made up from the Residents (of 
whom I have written previously), and the Associates (full-time 
students and university or college lecturers). These two groups, 
together, form the International Community of Student Move- 
ment House. If we are to be a community then we have to 
meet one another. This we now do informally on Sunday 
evenings and rather more formally once a month, when we 
spend one evening in study and discussion. So far this session 
we have had John Lawrence (Russia Today), Dr. Marcus James 
(Race Relations in Britain) and Manuela Sykes (Woman in 
Society). These subjects raise urgent questions whether we are 
Christians or not, and we find these monthly Associates’ even- 
ings invaluable from the point of view of study and the 
formation of the inner core of the community life of the 
House. 


Student Movement House is at 103 Gower St., London, WCI1 
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Annandale Intercessions 


MARCH 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


APRIL 


13 
14 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


Queen’s College, Cambridge; Queen’s University, 
Belfast 

Reading University 

Ridley Hall, Cambridge; Ripon Hall, Oxford 

Regent’s Park College, Oxford 

Rachel McMillan T.C., London; Ripon T.C. 

Richmond College, Surrey 

Redland T.C., Bristol; Rolle College, Exmouth 

Royal College of Music, London; Royal 
Holloway College 

Royal Technical College, Salford; Royal College 
of Science and Technology, Glasgow 

Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, London 

St. Andrew’s College, Birmingham; St. Colm’s 
College, Edinburgh 

St. Anne’s College, Oxford; St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury; St. David's 
College, Lampeter 

St. Aidan’s and St. Brigid’s House, Southsea: 
St. Christopher’s College, London 

St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead; St. Gabriel’s 
College, London 

St. Boniface College, Warminster; St. Stephen’s 
House, Oxford 

St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge 

St. Chad’s College, Durham; St. John’s College, 


Durham 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford; St. Hugh’s College; 
Oxford 


St Hides College, Durham; St. John’s College, 
Yor 

S. Katharine’s T.C., London; 
College, Liverpool 

St. John’s College, 
Oxford 

St. Mary’s College, 
College, Cheltenham 

St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s; Scottish Con- 
gregational College, Edinburgh 

St. Michael’s College, Llandaff 

St. Mary’s T.C., Bangor; St. 
Clacton-on-Sea 

Selwyn College, Cambridge; 
College, Cambridge 

Saltley T.C., Birmingham; Saffron Walden T.C., 
Essex 


S. Katharine’s 
Oxford; St. Peter’s Hall, 


Cheltenham; St. Paul’s 


Osyth’s T.C., 


Sidney Sussex 
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24 FRIDAY 

27 MONDAY 

28 TUESDAY 

29 WEDNESDAY 


30 THURSDAY 


Somerville College, Oxford 

Salisbury T.C.; Southlands T.C., London 

Stranmillis T.C., Belfast; Sunderland T.C. 

Sheffield City T.C.; Shenstone T.C., Nr. 
Kidderminster 

Southport Technical College; Sunderland Tech- 
nical College 


Stockwell T.C., Bromley; Swansea T.C. 


Prayer Calendar 


MAY 

1 FRIDAY 
MARCH 1—7 
8—14 
15--21 
22—28 
29 
MARCH 31— 
APRIL 3 
APRIL 3—11 
12—18 
19—25 


Fourth week before Easter. 

Pray for all who are sick in mind and body, for 
all doctors, nurses and surgeons, for the World 
Health Organization and for the conquest of 
disease. 


Third week before Easter. 

Pray for all who are hungry, or homeless, or in 
desperate poverty; for all engaged in technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, and for 
War on Want. 


Second Week before Easter. 

Pray for the Jews, for all who have turned away 
from the Gospel or who have understood only 
part of it. 


The week before Easter. 
Pray for the peace of the world and for the solu- 
tion of all conflicts and misunderstandings 
between nations. 


Faster. 
Thank God for the victory of Jesus Christ. 
Pray for the Church of God in all the world. 


General Council meets. 

Pray for the members of General Council, for the 
General Secretary and Staff of the SCM, for 
all the concerns and plans of the Movement. 


Scottish and Welsh Councils and English regional 
Councils meet. 

Pray for the members of your own SCM branch 
at Council, for the work of the SCM in your 
area, and for the other branches within it. 


Pray for your own branch of the SCM and for its 
plans during the summer term. 


Pray for World University Service and for its work 
among students throughout the world. 
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Spring Books 
On Loving God 


ST BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
A selection from the works of one of the most 
dominating and creative figures of the Middle Ages. 
A Treasury of Christian Books volume. 9s 6d net 


The Gospel of the Incarnation 
GEORGE S. HENDRY 
Dr Hendry seeks to discover how the presence of 
Christ can be mediated to us when we are historically 
so far separated from the event of his incarnation. 
The answer, he believes, is in the Church. 15s net 


A Shorter Commentary on Romans 
KARL BARTH 

Karl Barth describes this Shorter Commentary on 

Romans as ‘a smaller younger brother of the Epistle 

to the Romans of 1918 and 1921’. It is an entirely 

new book based on lectures delivered tn Basle during 

the winter of 1940-41. ISSmnet 


Technics and Purpose 


A series proposed by a Working Party convened by the 
Educational Department of the British Council of 
Churches under the chairmanship of Sir John Wolfenden, 
Vice-Chancellor of Reading University. 

New titles: 5 ON BEING A TECHNOLOGIST by 
D. G. Christopherson, Professor of Applied Science, 
Imperial College, University of London; 6 THE 
EDUCATED MAN TODAY AND TOMORROW 
by Sir John Wolfenden. 


Already published: 1 Science and Existence by Alan 
Richardson; 2 Scientific and Technological Education 
by Edwin Barker; 3 Technical Education: An 
Appraisal by H. A. Warren; 4 Purpose in Teacher 
Training by Monica Wingate. 2s 6d net each 
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Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland at Annandale, 
North End Road. Golders Green, London, N.W.11, and printed by Curtis & Beamish. 
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‘Are you he who is to come, or shall we look for another?’ 


ASIA TODAY 


The first four articles in this issue are about Asia. Three 
of them deal primarily with India, and one of them with Ceylon. 
We had hoped we might have had an article from South East 
Asia as well. The Rangoon Conference is just over. This confer- 
ence organised by the World’s Student Christian Federation is 
the first part of the project on the Life and Mission of the 
Church. We are unable as yet to give any account of the con- 
ference. but we want to underline its importance and we want 
also to turn your thoughts to Asia, to the Church in Asia, to the 
SCM in Asia. We are very grateful to John P. Taylor of the 
World Council of Churches for sending us photographs taken 
on his recent trip to India, Pakistan and Ceylon to illustrate this 
issue. 
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Editorial 


HE pictures in this issue tell a story—a story with its 

setting in Asia. Look at the cover. These are your fellow- 

students. The photograph was actually taken in Ceylon, 
but these eager faces are the faces of thousands of students in 
India, Pakistan and Burma, Indonesia, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, who are besieging University Colleges in an effort to get 
the higher education that was denied to their fathers. Imagine 
any one of these colleges the week before term. New students 
are being enrolled and the Principal’s office is barricaded so that 
he can decide upon the entrance papers, without being interrupted 
and influenced by the mob of would-be students and their 
parents who are outside. As he crosses the compound to his 
bungalow for lunch he waves off numbers of the latter who 
want the last place, the very last place, for their son or daughter 
— Surely there is room for just one more, and he is a good 
Christian lad, coming from such a good family’. But the college 
is full, the regulation number has in fact been exceeded in the 
hope that some of the students will not in the end appear. The 
hostels are full too, four students to each room—a room that 
was Originally only meant for two. And elsewhere in the city and 
in the countryside around new colleges are being erected, new 
students are being enrolled even before the scaffolding has been 
taken down, and there are many, many more who must remain 
without places. Look again at the students on the cover. Know- 
ledge is theirs and hope for the future. In their hands is technical 
skill—yes, even though the equipment is out of date and 
inadequate. This is Asia, Asia of the future. 


Men need religion 


But men need religion—in Asia at any rate this is axiomatic— 
and there are many religions to choose from; old ones, new ones, 
old religions that are becoming new, foreign religions that are 
becoming indigenous. Are all religions one? Many voices say so 
in Asia, and the young man in white, whose picture faces the 
title-page, is perhaps ready to admit that the many are probably 
right. He is standing in a holy place, not ina temple of orthodox 
Hinduism but in a shrine of the new Hinduism, the religion 
which is a universal one because it embraces everything. Before 
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him are the figures of Gautama surnamed the Buddha and 
Jesus surnamed the Christ. Lhese are holy men, some call them 
gods, and around him are other figures of other holy men, of 
other gods. Shail he choose to follow one of them when he can 
follow all? li he leads a good and holy life, surely all will be 
pieased? But there is perhaps a doubt in his mind, for he has 
Christian trienas and they have no use tor other gods, 
Chrisuanity sounds the most intolerant of all religions. Yet there 
ig sometning winsome about this Jesus. ‘Behola 1 stand at the 
door and knocx ...,.’ Is it really true? 


Look at the third picture. Here is the Church of God. Here 
is the joy, the freedom, the victory of the Christian fellowship, 
the pilgrim people on their march, singing the songs of Jerusalem 
in a strange land. Asia is not Christian, but Asia is Christ’s and 
this is Christ’s people in Asia. That harmonium js firmly planted 
on Asian soil. No doubt the music is western but the joy, the 
freedom, the victory, these are as Asian as the faces and clothes 
of the singers. 


Victory and freedom 

And yet the victory does not seem complete outside the hour 
of worship. The principalities and powers are strong and these 
Asian Christians are not unfamiliar with the ‘world rulers of this 
present darkness’ nor indeed with ‘the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places’. The powers of caste, of perfervid 
nationalism, of corrupt authority, of materialism (that import 
from the West), of religious fanaticism, these are the things that 
sway men’s souls and rule men’s bodies. How can we talk of 
victory where other forces so often appear victorious? 


Nor is the freedom of the gospel theirs entirely. These young 
men and women can praise God together but there is very little 
else they can do together. They are under the authority of 
tradition, yes, even of Christian tradition which does not take 
into account the world in which they will have to live, the 
temptations that will face them, the responsibilities which must 
be theirs. They know what political independence means but not 
economic independence, and social, cultural, religious freedom 
are more dreamt of than known. The gospel for them is often 
an affairs of ‘dos’ and ‘don’ts’ and the Church they love is as 
much hide-bound and civided as the society around them. And 
yet it is the Church and here in anticipation they taste ‘the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God’. 
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A final picture? 

There is no picture here of us, but do we need one? Can we 
not see ourselves in these our fellow-students? Their hopes and 
fears and aspirations may seem simpler to us, but they are not 
simpler, only different—and not so very different. In our hands 
also lies the future. The power we are given is no greater and 
no less than theirs and we can misuse it as easily. We also must 
choose whom we shall serve and we know well that there are as 
many gods in our pantheon as in theirs. How shall we choose? 
Is it indeed necessary that we should choose? Can we not get 
along as easily by paying lip-service to them all? 

We also know where the Church of God is to be found, and 
we cannot sincerely say that it is any less threatened by ‘fighting 
and fears within, without’ than the Church in Asia. Any cathe- 
dral which we try to build to God’s glory becomes so easily a 
tower of Babel erected for our own. And yet the sound of that 
harmonium, perhaps, or some liturgical phrase, or the words of 
the Bible ring in our hearts as in theirs, with the assurance 
that ‘where two or three are gathered together in my name— 
there am I in the midst of them.’ 


Study Swanwick 


July 15-24, 1959 
‘RECONCILIATION? 
Bible Study on Ephesians led by the Rev. John Gibbs 


Seminars 

The Theatre — The Christian Mission in the University 

Nationalism within the Commonwealth 
Church Unity in the British Isles—Why Sacraments? 
The Citizen’s Responsibility for Scientific Development 

Humanism—Eyangelism in an Industrial Society 
The Welfare State—The Christian Home 
War and Diplomacy—Punishment 


Cost: £6 10s. Od. plus 10s, registration fee 
SCM SUMMER CONFERENCE at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire 
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AUGUSTINE BORDE 


The Asian Revolution 


OST of the Asian countries are now free. Many of them 

are seeking to be secular states, but the all-pervading 

desire in most of these countries is the desire foreconomic 
development. The simple and obvious reason why they are 
Struggling for economic development is their poverty. They are 
convinced that industrialisation would help them to catch up with 
the West and improve their lot. Poverty is no longer accepted as 
inevitable. People now think in terms of justice and equality. 
The Russian example of rapid industrialisation—whatever may 
be its human cost—the present economic status of the West, 
modern means of communication and increasing political con- 
sciousness, have all created what is known as a ‘revolution of 
rising expectations’. 

The desire for economic development in Asia is also mixed up 
with nationalism and with a whole series of psychological motives 
and moral considerations. Nationalism in Asia is serving as an 
outlet for long accumulated feelings of humiliation and resent- 
ment against foreign rule. What Christians have to realise is that 
the people of Asia are seeking not only material welfare but 
also the well-being denoted by such social and psychological 
terms as respect, status, and self-esteem. These intangible things 
are bound up with the feeling of nationality. 


The appeal of Communism 

In this context, the tremendous appeal of Communism to the 
millions in Asia should not be belittled. The Communist strategy 
in Asia is mainly built on (a) the anti-imperialist theme, (b) 
promise of rapid industrialisation, (c) economic and racial 
equality. The strength of this strategy cannot be ignored. People 
in the West must not forget that the freedoms that they prize 
most seem less important to these starving people. They have an 
acute sense of their present miseries, frustrations and resentment 
against past denials of freedom. This appeal of Communism and 
also of military dictatorships has gathered new momentum of 
late. owing to the many failures and short-comings of democratic 
forms of government in Asia. The illiterate and uneducated 
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electorate, degeneration of the ruling parties, party squabbles 
and the absence of strong and responsible opposition parties, 
have all helped to create a feeling that Western forms of 
democratic government are unsuited to present Asian conditions. 
As a result, in many of these countries the undemocratic forces 
are stealing a march over democracy. 

The great challenge before Christians and all freedom-loving 
people is how peaceful and democratic transformation can take 
place in their countries so that they become abodes. not of 
poverty. misery and despair, but of progressive. hoveful, 
educated and healthy people. Can the remnants of the colonial 
svstem and scars of resentment be superseded by international 
aid, mutual respect and co-operation? 


What the West can do 


Many of the Western countries like Britain and America have 
already begun to give economic and technical aid to Asia. Others 
are following suit. This is a healthy trend but economic develop- 
ment is a time-consuming process and Britain took more than 
two hundred years to come to the present stage. Modern living 
standards cannot be attained within a few vears, but the masses 
will be impressed by practical results. What is possible and vitally 
necessary is to establish an upward trend in living standards, 
Looked at from this point of view. India’s economic planning is 
not over-ambitious. If the Indian economic plans do not hold out 
large hones. then they will not provide the necessary psycho- 
logical lift so essential for the success of a great and dynamic 
experiment. 

In the efforts of countries like India to develop their economy 
peacefully, outside foreign help may well be decisive. What is 
needed is not just charity but grants, loans and investments, both 
public and private. Such help raises its own problems and if 
given indiscriminately may destroy initiative and a sense of 
responsibility in the receiving nations. Again, it is important that 
it does not fall into the hands of reactionary and irresponsible 
elements. In spite of Russia’s recent technological achievements. 
there is still no doubt that the resources in capital and technical 
skill which the West can give, if it has the will to do so, are 
vastly greater than those of the Soviet bloc. 


Economic develonment and socia! change 


The economic development of these countries will also involve 
great changes in their social structure. In multi-racial, multi- 
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lingual and multi-religious countries like India, nationalism has 
to provide a common motivation for painful changes. It is not 
an easy task. Differences in caste, religion and language hamper 
the growth of common loyalties. These differences are sometimes 
not understood and appreciated by people in the West, who have 
already achieved some measure of social homogeneity during the 
last few hundred years. 


Added to the old differences are new ones. A new kind of 
national disunity, cutting across language, tribe and caste 
barriers, arises from contemporary class struggles. In other 
words, many of these countries even though they have achieved 
nationhood have not acquired sufficient unity and emotional 
allegiance to accomplish the painful changes necessary for 
economic development. Yet the old order is slowly but definitely 
changing, without a new one being put firmly in its place. 
Individualism, scepticism, emancipation, competitiveness and 
equal'ty; these and other features of Western society have already 
penetrated into these societies. How they will stand the stresses 
and strains of this process and how they will react to these 
changes is very difficult to predict. 


Life and mission of the Church in Asia 

It is against this background of strong nationalism, the 
struggle for economic development, growing secularism, increas- 
ing resurgence of the older religions and a disintegrating social 
order that the indigenous church in Asia must be viewed. It is 
weak, ill-equipped, divided and poor. From without non- 
Christians look upon Christians with suspicion and distrust, since 
Christianity is still regarded in many quarters as a ‘foreign’ 
religion. The universal nature of the Christan Church is not 
always understood by the non-Christian mind. The dependence 
of the indigenous church upon foreign money and personnel is 
also the cause of many a misunderstanding. The era of 
‘missionary enterprise’ is slowly disappearing. 

There are, however, some encouraging developments. The 
Church of South India is a remarkable achievement, and the 
proposed Union in North India is evoking a good deal of 
thought and prayer. New challenges are bringing forth new 
responses and new courage, and there is a growing spirit of 
penitence. Sincere attempts are being made to re-think and re- 
discover the Life and Mission of the Church in Asia. 


C. R. HENSMAN 


The Revival and Decline 
of Buddhism 


N the sixth century B.C. an Indian prince called Gotama 
had an intuition of what he believed were the fundamental 
and universal truths about human existence and destiny. He 
was called by his followers the Buddha, or the Enlightened One. 
This ‘enlihtenment’ had not come to him casually. With almost 
superhuman energy and concentration of effort he had tested by 
experience and reason the ways of salvation offered by his con- 
temporaries. Through the sharpness of his insight and the 
breadth of his compassion for all living things he came one day, 
as he sat under a bo-tree, to a knowledge of the Fourfold 
Supreme Truth, and to a realisation that the craving for fleeting 
pleasures and possessions is the chain that binds living beings to 
the restless round of rebirths; but that there is a way of release. 
This puts in very rough terms what the classical tradition of 
‘Buddhism’ tells us about its origin. Buddhism is primarily a 
revelation of fundamental truths which have to be validated by 
the experience of the devotee. The fuller elaboration of this 
teaching, in Buddhist tradition, is called the Dhamma. It pre- 
scribes the true way of perfecting human destiny and involves 
a discipline of intellect, emotion and conduct; it is therefore a 
religion. The Buddha called his disciples into the Sangha, or 
Buddhist community. Thus the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha are known as the threefold safeguard of the Way. 
Buddhist thought is as complex, refined and subtle as anything 
known in history. The point of this article is to explain the 
ambiguities present in the use of the words Buddhism and Budd- 
hist. We must be clear that Buddhism is seriously and properly 
to be found in a community of men and women who, like 
Gotama, have renounced the meaningless world of power, pomp, 
pleasure and wealth, and have committed their lives finally to 
the Buddha and the Dhamma. After Gotama‘s death, the great 
missionary movement to foreign peoples began. Principalities in 
the territories we now know as India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Burma, Cambodia, Tibet, China and Japan were ‘converted’, and 
often gave court patronage and protection to the new faith and 
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its devotees. The Sangha became indigenous in these places, and 
often local variations of the original doctrine developed. 

Buddhism not only offered a way of salvation, but also in- 
fluenced the ways and thoughts of the common people. We can 
extend the term ‘Buddhist’ to cover those who aspired to renounce 
worldly pursuits and to enter the Sangha, and who tried to live 
according to the secondary moral precepts and social norms 
derived from the Dhamma. (In this sense catechumens are called 
Christians.) But we get into unnecessary confusion when we label 
as “Budahists’ all subjects of kings who gave patronage to the 
Sangha. The Sangha itself, though here and there in its corrupt 
form it tried to play the Brahmin role of a priestly elite, was not 
a priesthood. As adherents of the ‘truth’ who had been trained 
in scholarship, they played a valuable part as teachers and moral 
preceptors in the community at large; but they were the Buddhist 
‘church’. 


Two kinds of revival 


The term ‘revival of Buddhism’ can mean a movement for 
rooting out corruption and abuses within the Sangha, the deepen- 
ing of piety among ‘householders’ who are loyal to the Buddha, 
an intellectual renaissance in which the modern implications of 
Buddhism are worked out, and so on. It can also include a 
renewal of the missionary impulse of Buddhism. Over the last 
fifty years we have noticed a world-wide interest in the Buddhist 
scriptures and devotional books, and in Rangoon, Buddhist 
scholars are working on a definitive edition of the scriptures. 
There have been Buddhist Missions to Europe and America. A 
‘World Fellowship of Buddhists’ meets regularly in various parts 
of the world in which the religion once flourished. In fine and 
sensitive men like U Nu of Burma we have examples of the 
fact that the Buddhist faith influences the way leaders think and 
feel in the modern world. In this age when men are very con- 
scious of the hydrogen bomb and racialism, many people are 
finding a ‘refuge’ in the humanitarianism and universality of the 
Dhamma. 

But the term ‘revival of Buddhism’ has, unfortunately, been 
applied to political movements which are morally and intellec- 
tually the antithesis of the Buddha’s teaching. In Ceylon, for 
instance, a terrorist movement has used the name of the Buddha 
for its ideology. The uneducated population, in parts of the 
country where an ignorant and superstitious veneration of the 
Buddha obtain, are being won over by this device to a movement 
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which already has racial murders and a number of highly 
immoral achievements to its credit. Among its leaders are a 
number of bhikkus (monks) who are out not only for the 
things that Gotama taught his disciples to renounce—wealth, 
power and worldly comfort—but for achievements that much 
more primitive religion has taught as evil. 


In other countries where the Buddhist faith was once officially 
or still is dominant, nothing so disreputable as the Ceylonese 
development has taken place. But there is no doubt that the 
Buddhist religion is going through a period of crisis. If Neo- 
Buddhism (the totalitarianideology) spreads throughout the places 
where classical Buddhism has still survived, the Buddha’s teach- 
ing and example will be forgotten among millions of people to 
whom he is virtually a god. 


Buddhist Christians? 

While Christians cannot, in the name of freedom and justice 
and truth, be happy about the second type of Buddhist ‘revival’, 
what should be their attitude to the genuine deepening of Budd- 
hist piety among those who have traditionally known no other 
norm for conduct than that of the Five Precepts derived from 
the Dhamma? Some Christians, like the present writer, believe 
that those who speak contemptuously of the life and teachings 
of Gotama are morally depraved; and that, in a country where 
the pre-Christian tradition was Buddhist, the Christian must him- 
self be Buddhist in the sense that he respects and honours 
Gotama as the greatest teacher and benefactor of his people. 
The legends and myths and precepts of the Buddha—though they 
have often led to a veneration of Gotama which is beyond that 
which can legitimately be given to God’s creatures—have en- 
nobled life for a large part of mankind. 


Christians have, however, often been deliberately nasty in their 
references to the Buddha. Buddhism, a religion which is being 
undermined by its own nominal supporters, may decline and die 
out. But if it does so, it will—as it already shows signs of doing 
—leave in formerly ‘Buddhist’ societies a moral vacuum in which 
the blood-lust, savagery and brutality, which for two thousand 
years it disciplined and civilised, find uninhibited expression. 


ALEXANDER D. JOHN 


Church and Caste 


This article is taken from AIKYA, the monthly newspaper of the 
Indian SCM. Its November 1958 issue was entirely devoted to a 
discussion of the divisive factors in Indian society. Many Indian 
Christians are deeply ashamed that at a time when the government 
is legislating against all forms of caste-discriminatian, caste should 
still have a considerable influence within the Christian Church. In 
this controversial article Alexander John denounces this scandal 
which, though peculiar to the Church in India, is not without its 
parallels in Britain. 


E are called to glorify God in this world in the situa- 

tions in which we are placed. If we examine ourselves 

we find that, knowingly or unknowingly, by practising 
caste we not only have failed to glorify him, but have sinned 
against him and against others. We are created in God’s image 
and all are God’s children. When we form ourselves into various 
groups we are not serving his purpose. 


When the first conversions took place in India, although the 
people accepted Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, yet they 
did not give up their superstitions, traditions and caste practices. 
Generations of tradition and caste practices proved too strong 
for them to renounce. Moreover, the people and their environ- 
ment were not conducive to their being separated. There were 
instances where the early missionaries had worked only among 
particular castes and once having converted people belonging to 
one caste they did not approach others. For example, at Nandyal, 
in Andhra, the three churches, Roman Catholic, Baptist and 
Anglican, have congregations belonging exclusively to different 
castes. 

Whatever may be the reason for Christians having practised 
caste during the past years, it has no relevance today. This does 
not mean that it had relevance before. We understand the mean- 
ing of God’s love and believe that all are one in Christ. But 
what we see all around is that due to the arrogance and pride of 
man, the caste system still prevails among Christians. We sing 
aloud, ‘In Christ there is no East or West’. We say that we are 
a believing, worshipping and witnessing church community. We 
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say that we are a royal priesthood, a chosen generation anda 
fellowship of the reaeemed. It is nonsense to say all this and 
more, woen in practice we do not accept all Christians as our 
brethren. 


Sometimes the ordination of a priest has been postponed by 
months just because the father of the young man nas written to 
the authorities saying that he had disooeyea his parents and was 
not fit for ordination. The disovedience was that he had married 
a girl belonging to a different caste. Lhere are cases of young men 
and young women of proper age, belonging to different castes, 
who are not allowed to marry in the church, as the pastor 
would not marry them due to the objections of their parents, 
and thus the young couples have been torced to seek tne 
registrar’s office. In some churches, separate Sunday schools have 
been held at a different house for children of different castes. 
Until recently there have been cases of separate Communion 
services in churches for people of different castes, and in some of 
the churches separate places have been kept for the Christians 
of the so-called low caste. Even now, in some parts of Kerala, 
some congregations are called by their caste names. 


The churches must declare that a person cannot be a Christian 
and, at the same time, belong to a particular caste. A call should 
be made to all Christians to renounce their caste affiliations. 


Caste in Christian families 


In many of the Christian families a rigid caste system is 
followed. The parents instil in the minds of children an aware- 
ness of their caste. Many parents forbid them to play with 
children belonging to the lower castes, and in their homes, by 
talking about the castes, the children come to know about the 
differences and about the caste system. 


It is surprising that although many of the students in colleges 
and hostels mix with others without any caste consciousness, 
when they leave the colleges they begin to make differentiations. 
Here again, the parents are to be blamed for their behaviour. 
In one of the student study groups, when the question was asked 
as to how many would be willing to marry girls of other castes 
than their own, many of the students said that they would be 
willing to marry if their parents permitted them. The parents 
vehemently oppose inter-marriage. The barriers of caste can be 
cleared to a large extent if there are more inter-caste marriages 
among Christians. 
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The failure of the intelligensia 


The Christian intelligensia, both laity and clergy, have failed 
miserably in their duty to give positive leadership to the people. 
There are hundreds of Christian young people, working in 
Christian organisations as well as in offices, who have received 
the privilege of higher education as well as a knowledge of the 
Gospel. They have not raised their voices against the evils of 
caste, but they have themselves practised it. 


Those who have to lead the masses of Christians have them- 
selves kept aloof because of the fear of losing their popularity. 
Many people advise others to keep their mouths closed on this 
question if they want to be ‘popular’. I know of an SCM Sec- 
retary who was advised by a very good friend, before taking up 
this work, not to say anything against caste practice as long as he 
worked in Tamilnad. The same secretary once spoke against 
caste practice in a local union, and some parents objected and 
said that he was asking the students to disobey their parents. 
Perhaps we have to ask them to disobey their parents so that 
they can obey Christ. 


Not only have the laity failed in this matter, but also the 
clergy. One would have thought that the clergy, who are the 
shepherds of the sheep, would have guided the laity in the proper 
way. It is a tragedy that very few ministers and bishops have 
spoken against caste. How many of them have given their 
children in marriage to people of other castes? I know of an 
instance when a Bishop asked a missionary—when the latter 
wanted to challenge students to renounce caste and to take a vow 
to marry from another caste—not to do so. The clergy are afraid 
of their positions and afraid of their people, and there are 
occasions when they have presided over meetings of caste 
associations. 


Towards a casteless society 

Our government has expressed its desire to work towards a 
casteless society in India. It is surprising that at a time when in 
Hindu society many leaders have come out strongly against 
caste, neither our churches nor our Christian leaders have done 
anything about this. People who do not believe in God, as well 
as people who do not know what the love of Christ means, have 
spoken against the caste system, whereas we who are called as 
the children of the living God have been most inactive. Silence 
at the wrong time is a betrayal of our Master. 
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The chosen Community of God has been rent asunder by 
caste. The corporate Body of Christ has been wounded by its 
scourge. How can we preach the love of God our Father for all 
people all over the world when we do not love our own brethren 
who profess the name of Christ? We should undertake a teach- 
ing ministry in all the churches. We should in love and charity 
transform our society. We have been inactive for too long, and 
it is high time we took the necessary steps. Whether caste in 
India is going to be abolished by revolution or by reformation is 
a big question mark. Lest we are caught up by a revolution and 
are swept away, let us abolish caste by reforming our people and 
renouncing it. Let us work so that we all may be One in Christ! 


General Swanwick 
July 23-31, 1959 
‘THE PEOPLE OF GOD’ 
Canon J. E. Fison will talk about the Bible and lead group 


Bible Study on the main theme 


Canon C, E. Raven will speak on The Theology of 
Intercession and Vocations Abroad 


The Rey. G. 8, Wakefield will be Chaplain 
There will be five Commissions on: 


Crime and Society Success in Your Job 
Consumer Culture Life and Death 
Living Together 
Cost; £4 10s, Od. plus 10s. registration fee 


SCM SUMMER CONFERENCE at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire 
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DAVID LYON 


Away from the Mission Compound 


HERE was a conference recently of the SCM in Mid-India 

with the theme: The Life and Mission of the Church. 

The General Secretary of the Indian Movement spoke on 
the first day. Those who know Harry Daniel are familiar with 
his sometimes devastating way of cutting through inessentials, 
and of finding where people stand. In the middle of his talk he 
suddenly stopped, pointed at an unsuspecting student and asked, 
‘What comes into your mind when the word mission is used?’ 
Without a moment’s hesitation back came the answer, ‘mission 
institutions’. He asked someone else, and the reply this time was, 
‘missionaries’! 

It is alarming how far we are, in this part of the world, from 
understanding ‘mission’ in terms of the outreach of the Church. 
The idea of the ongoing mission of our Lord in the Body of his 
Church, with the laity dispersed in the world taking responsibility 
for the fulfilling of that mission, is remote from most people’s 
thinking. What people have in mind is the mainly static structure 
of the mission organization. The two students were voicing what 
everybody thinks. 


This view persists even where the most serious attempt has 
been made to integrate ‘the mission’ into the Church. In Central 
India for instance, we are long past the situation where a mission 
organization representing a foreign church directed work. We 
have also moved past a further stage, that of working through a 
mission board. The mission board was set up to implement 
partnership between the Indian church and the church abroad. 
Formally subordinate to the local church, the board’s function 
was to administer mission institutions and to promote evangelism 
through paid agents. Then the mission board came under fire, 
on the ground that it tended to take over the function of the 
church, and in fact to dominate it. The obtrusiveness of the 
missionary was also remarked on, and there was a feeling, rightly 
or wrongly, that decisions that counted were being made by him. 
People saw still the controlling hand of the foreigner. The 
nosition finally is one of full integration, with the mission brought 
inside the church and missionaries holding office solely as 
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ordinary members of it. So far so good. The picture now looks 
rather better. Yet for all the constitutional changes that have 
taken place, it would be fair to say that the basic pattern (apart 
from the fact of indigenous leadership and control) has hardly 
altered. When people talk of mission in terms of missionary 
institutions and missionaries, they have the names wrong, but 
they are describing something which still exists. The institutions 
and the organization that administers them still over-shadow 
the Church. 


Institutions consume energy 


Take the particular area we have been discussing. The Church 
here, which is small, is responsible for several institutions 
including a city hospital and two high schools. The institutions 
are of high standard and their value to the community is 
considerable. But see what is happening. The energy and time 
of leaders in the church, laymen and clergy, is being inordinately 
consumed in administration and organization. People become 
preoccupied with institutions, and with the problems arising from 
them. There comes to be neither time nor inclination to consider 
basic matters of the church’s life and mission. The furtherance 
of the fellowship where members of the church live; the 
Christian obedience of members in their daily work, and as 
citizens; the commitment of the church’s members to our Lord’s 
mission: these things go by default. They are things which can 
safely be omitted from crowded agendas, and which do not 
appear on the budget; therefore it is not necessary to be con- 
cerned with them. We see in this situation the church’s mission 
stifled in the static structure of the mission, and the Church 
losing her true identity. The church is not merely overshadowed 
by the machinery inherited from the mission, but imprisoned 
by it. 

The church is responsible for bringing the love of Christ and 
his Gospel not only to the great city on which it is largely based, 
but also into the country towns and the hundreds of villages in 
the area of five thousand square miles given to it under the 
system of comity. If it is to meet the demands of the gospel, 
new structures for its life have to be found, and a new pattern 
of mission. 


Some years ago a missionary and his wife. who is a doctor, 
began an experiment in a village several miles from the city. 
They wanted to break out of the ‘mission compound’ and to 
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enter into the lite of a non-Christian community. The intention 
was tO worship and to work in the name of Corist trom within 
the village, in iaenuficauon with its people. They lived in an 
ordinary earth house in the main street. Without a vudget, relying 
on village resources, they began to run a clinic for women and 
couildren, and later to care for lepers. In all this they endeavoured 
to work closely with the village council or ‘panchayat’. 


A venture oi faith 


From their experiment there has arisen a Church project in 
which two more tamilies are to participate with them. One is the 
family of an Indian pastor, who has been trained at Sevagram 
in basic education, and the other a missionary family. There are 
three sides to the project. First, there is the new community 
itself and its life. Here the members are to seek a new pattern 
for the Christian life of fellowship. This they are to attempt on 
the level of worship, economic partnership, the sharing of a 
common meal, and common work. Second, the development of 
work already being done within the village. Third, the running 
of a training institute for the laymen of the church. They are 
to run short courses for small groups. Members of the church 
who attend these will take part in the discipline of the com- 
munity, and in its worship and work. The community also 
hopes that individuals will come to share its life for short or 
longer periods. 


The name of the village is Allipur. This may be translated 
roughly as ‘City of God’. The community seeks to lead its 
brethren in the village to recognize their citizenship in God’s 
Kingdom. Its prayer is that it may be used also to help the 
Church to seek this end in its life and mission in the cities and 
towns, and in the whole area for which it is responsible. 


DONALD FRASER HOSPITAL, S. AFRICA 
(Church of Scotland) 


Assistant Medical Officer urgently needed for General Hospital 
in large Native Reserve. Maternity ward, special T.B. wards; 
two operating theatres, X-ray plant. 

Commencing salary, £825+cost of living allowance. Previous 
experience taken into consideration. 

Apply, with full details and names of two referees to: 
The Medical Superintendent, Donald Fraser Hospital, P.O. 
Vhufuli, via Sibasa, N. Transvaal, S. Africa. 
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ROBIN BARBOUR 


The School of the Church— 


Holy Communion 


(The second part of an address given at Swanwick, 1958) 


ever completely we tail to meet his demands, he is ready to 

take the load of our failure on himself. This we learn above 
ali ya the second sacrament of the Church, in Holy Communion. 
There are plenty of books, many of them very good ones—like 
Dr. Wyon’s The Altar Fire—to help us to understand the part 
that the Holy Communion ought to play in our discipleship. 
Here again it is a matter of dying and rising again. Far too often 
we think of the Communion as simply a memorial of Christ’s 
death. But it is much more than that. It is the imparting of his 
risen life to us now, and it is the anticipation, the first instalment, 
of that tremendous fullness of life and joy which is described in 
the Bible under the image of the great feast of God, and the 
marriage feast of the Lamb. 

But the aspect of it which I want to mention now is that it 
is also communion—that is to say, a having of things in 
common. And what we have in common in the first place is the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the bread and the wine. ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion in the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion in 
the body of Christ?’ But in fact there is no limit to what we have 
in common; according to the Book of Acts they had all things 
in common in the earliest days; and this is not strange, for in the 
end of the day—the end which is also the beginning—the body 
and blood of Christ are the life of the whole world, as the 
Fourth Gospel teaches so clearly. 

But there is another point about this having of things in 
common. Its motive is agape—God’s love poured out into our 
hearts—and that love is a real giving of yourself, a part of your 
life or your possessions (which in the Hebrew way of thinking 
are an extension of your life-substance). It is like laying down 
your life, provided that you do your giving, or your service, not 
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IFE within Christ’s body, and it alone, teaches us that how- 


i00King Lor a return bul, as we say, out of sheer love, which is a 
yut of God and not a human achievement. This principle of 
giving and receiving, ot losing lite and giving it back, is found 
ali tarougn the New Lestament. For example in Mark: ‘there is 
no man who has left house or brothers or sisters or mother or 
father or children or lanas, for my sake and for the gospel, who 
will not receive a hundredtold now in this time, houses and 
brothers and sisters and mothers and children and lands, with 
persecutions, and in the age to come eternal life’, But perhaps it 
is seen most clearly in that difficult second letter of Paul to the 
Corinthians. 

In II Corinthians this principle of life-through-death is seen 
operating in all kinds of ways. First of all of course, and basic- 
ally, in Christ himself, who ‘was crucified in weakness but lives 
by the power of God’ (13.4). Secondly, it applies to Paul in 
his position as an apostle: ‘we are weak in him, but in dealing 
with you we shall live with him by the power of God’ (ibid). 
Thirdly, it applies in the same way to every Christian, in whom 
Christ’s power is made perfect in .weakness, (12.9). 

And fourthly, it applies to the relations between Christians. 
Right at the beginning of the letter Paul makes the strange 
statement that ‘if we are afflicted, it is for your comfort and 
salvation; and if we are comforted, it is for your comfort which 
you experience when you patiently endure the same sufferings 
that we suffer’ (1. 6.). When one member of the body suffers, all 
suffer—or should do; does this happen today?—and when one 
member suffers, this paradoxically also brings comfort to others. 
Everywhere, life is appearing out of death, in small ways and 
great; and so the community is built up in love. Have we reached 
that point in Christian discipleship where we can not only suffer, 
but also rejoice, because of the sufferings of persecuted 
Christians elsewhere in the world? Communio—koinonia—means 
nothing less than this, a constant sharing and interchange of 
self-giving and receiving, death and life, foolishness and wisdom, 
sorrow and joy, which binds the community together in an 
organic unity and makes it recognizably more than a metaphor 
to call it the body of Christ. 


Christ died for the whole world 

Christ died and rose again for all men: of this the New Testa- 
ment is in no doubt whatever. Indeed in some places it goes 
further and says that when he died the whole world died with 
him. ‘One has died for all; therefore all have died.’ ‘God has put 
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all toings under Chrisi’s feet and has made him the head over all 
tings’ means something not so very diiierent. We can perhaps 
see sometning oi what these astonishing statements mean waen 
we look at our own experience and find that God’s action always 
comes before any human effort. Couple this overwhelming truth 
with the even more overwhelming one, which trips so easily oif 
our tongues, that God became man, so that God’s lite and 
human lite became at one time, and still are and always shall 
remain, united: in a union which is wholly mysterious but yet 
undeniabie: we can then begin to see that somehow—and here 
we are dealing with matters tar too big for a few hurried passing 
words—somehow the dying and rising of Christ carries with it 
the dying and rising of the whole world; and the innumerable 
ups and downs of the life of the whole world are somehow 
summed up in his dying and rising again. 

Therefore the Christian must show his discipleship not only 
through dying and rising again with Christ, but also through 
dying and rising with the world; the ordinary world round about 
him. He is in Christ; he is also in the world. Every aspect of 
Christian discipleship must be worked out in terms of this double 
union—with Christ and with the world. And it needs to be said 
again and again that these two things are in the end the same 
thing, and ought to be expressed in one phrase: union with 
Christ in the world. 


Life within the Church 


Now at last it is safe to say something directly of the Church, 
and I hope I am not treading on too many ecclesiastical toes if 
I say that the doctrine of the Church is a most important part of 
theology—none more so—but that you ought never to begin 
from it, or to approach it directly, but always through Christ, 
whose Body the Church is, or through the world, which the 
Church exists to serve. ‘And being found in human form he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even death 
on the Cross. Therefore God has highly exalted him.’ Those 
words applied to Christ necessarily also apply to his Body the 
Church. I believe that there is more than a hint in the Gospels 
and the Epistles, that the authority of apostles and disciples 
depends on their readiness to suffer with him and on their 
actually suffering. But if we think that the Church’s authorities 
have failed to live up to this standard, let him that is without sin 
among us cast the first stone. It is because the Church is the 
Body of Christ, given by him, that it is the place where Baptism 
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is given, where we can learn to die and rise with him, where 
Communion is practised and love is given and received, where 
men and women pour. out their lives for others, in sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection from the dead. 

Anything and everything we learn about the Christian life we 
learn within and from the Church; and if on leaving the univer- 
sity and going into some job somewhere we miss the intellectual 
excitements of life in the SCM we might do worse than to look 
out for signs of that costly and often simple-hearted self-giving 
which is the badge of the man or woman who is living in Christ. 
It is to be found in surprising places: reminding us that although 
we are bound to his Church by his command, he is not. To stay 
within the Church and loyal to it is, then, to accept his discipline; 
and to be impatient with it and go outside it is to make yourself 
like God. 

But never forget that the Church exists for the sake of the 
world and as the instrument of Christ; that in itself it is nothing, 
and that if you find yourself talking about the Church more 
often than you talk about Jesus Christ, becoming interested in 
the Church and loving it for its own sake, as an institution 
demanding loyalty. then you have not learnt in the School of 
the Church but only in the School of a latter-day Judaism or 
Pharisaism. Never forget that the Church is not your denomina- 
tion only but many denominations and many sorts of men with 
many political and social opinions that you may dislike; and 
finally, never forget that the Church is not only the people who 
are alive and in it today; it is the whole company of the Saints 
in communion, the Church triumphant as well as militant. And 
if you always remember that the Church is the people of God, 
who are simplv there because of his mercy and for no other 
reason. you will be in less danger of forgetting that his mercy 
extends much further than any human boundaries. so that when 
Paul said ‘Christ loved the Church and gave himself for it’, and 
when John said ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’, they were really saying the same thing. 

To sum up: It is in the Church, and there only, through 
Baptism, through Holy Communion and through all the Church’s 
life that we learn the meaning of dying and rising with Christ. 
But we shall not learn the lesson truly—indeed we may not 
learn it at all—wunless both we and the Church to which we 
belong can learn to forget ourselves in the service of the world 
round about us which Christ, by dying and rising again, has 
claimed for himself. 
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JOHN E. OLFORD 


Paper-back Jangle 


O doubt the chief attraction of paperbound books is 
their low price; but there is more to their popularity 
than that. Paul Jennings has commented on the mixed 
feelings aroused by a stand full of Pelican Books: how can one 
excuse ignorance of, say, The Mentality of Apes when Kohler 
will give you the answers for 3/6? And at least one customer 
has admitted that when even the most learned work appears 
portable, cheap and disposable it also seems comprehensible! 


Few publishers can boast a list of such uniform excellence 
as that of Penguin Books; but there is competition in the market 
and some consumer guidance may be welcome. 


By far the best popular cheap series is Collins’ Fontana Books, 
where one can obtain J. B. Phillips’ modern English translation 
of the Gospels and the Epistles as well as the works of such 
authors as Augustine (Confessions, 2/6), Kierkegaard (Journals, 
2/6), C. S. Lewis (Screwtape Letters, 2/- etc.), Schweitzer (On 
the Edge of the Primeval Forest, 2/- etc.) Waddell (Peter 
Abelard, 2/6), etc. From the same publisher come Comet Books 
in which Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World (2/6) recently 
appeared. Wyvern Books (Epworth Press) are in the same price 
range and give you such excellent titles as Weatherhead’s Jesus 
and Ourselves (2/6) and Macvhail’s outline of Christian doctrine 
The Way the Truth and the Life (2/6). 


A few more pence to spend will introduce you to the enormous 
tange of Mentor Books (Muller): Grosser’s The Painter’s Eye: 
An Introduction to Art and Artists (4/-) and A. N. Whitehead’s 
classic Science and the Modern World (4/-) come to mind. 


The same sort of money will buy you the SPCK’s well produced 
and planned Seraph Books. All SCM libraries should have these: 
Grenstead. Jesus and Our Need (3/6) Carrington, The Story of 
Christ (4/6), Parrinder, An Introduction to Asian Religions 
(4/6), Blamires The Kirkbride Conversations (4/6), Knox. 
Meditation and Mental Prayer (3/6). Wilson, The Truth of 
Religion (4/-) and Maclean’s delightful 4 Religion for Monday 
Morning (4/-). 
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Those with 6/- to spend will discover a mine of information 
in Longman’s Men of Wisdom Books. Those so far published are 
devoted to St. Augustine, Master Eckhart, St. Paul, Buddha, John 
the Baptist and Muhammed. To these must be added Faber’s 
very well produced paper covered editions of Hoskyns and 
Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament (6/-) and Morison, 
Who Moved the Stone? (6/-). 


American paper-backs 

Imported American paper-backs are remarkable for their range 
and regrettable for their price. Meridian Books give you such 
classics as Niebuhr’s Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic (10/-)—a must for all theologs! Also Otto’s Mysticism 
East and West (11/-), Wellhausen’s Prolegomena to the History 
of Ancient Israel and Robertson Smith’s The Religion of the 
Semites (16/-) each), one of the best books on Buber, The 
Writings of Martin Buber ed. Will Herberg (11/-), and, really 
first rate, 4 Handbook of Christian Theology (12/-). 

Anyone wishing for a course in philosophy would do well to 
read Values in a Universe of Chance: Selected Writings of 
Charles §. Pierce (ed. Wiener 10/-), a doubleday Anchor Book, 
together with Gallie, Pierce and Pragmatism (Pelican 2/6). He 
would not have to worry about being up to date! Doubleday 
Image Books include Newman’s Grammar of Assent and his 
Apologia (8/- each). 

Finally Harper’s Torchlight Series and Beacon Press books 
must be mentioned. A few titles will sneak for themselves. Torch- 
light: Goodspeed A Life of Jesus (10/-), Kierkegaard, Purity of 
Heart (10/-), Edifying Discourses (11/6), Feuerbach, The 
Essence of Christianity (intro. Karl Barth, 11/6), Harnack, What 
is Christianity? (intro. Bultmann, 11/-), Hatch, Influence of 
Greek Ideas on Christianity (11/6). Beacon Press: Gandhi: An 
Autobiography (16/-), Harnack. Outlines of the History of 
Doema (16/-)—a reading of which will modify manv hasty and 
ill-formed judgments about Liberalism. Dover Publications are in 
the main technical, but there are some which are of value to 
anyone interested in deev rather than wide reading: William 
James, Principles of Psvchology (2 vols. 16/- each), Windelband, 
History of Ancient Philosophy (14/-) Misvel de Unamuno. 
Tragic Sense of Life (16/-). C. 1. Lewis. Mind and the World 
Order (16/-), Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith (12]-), 
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1895 The World's Studen 


SOME FIGURES 


73 Member Movements: 
29 Affiliated, 12 Associated, 32 Corresponding 
Europe 20, Asia 15, America 22, Africa 14, Australasia 2 


Headquarters: 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland 


General Secretary: Philippe Maury (French Reformed) 


Staff; Asst. Gen. Sec.: Valdo Galland (Waldensian, Uruguay) 
Asia: Kentaro Shiozuki (Church of Christ, Japan) 
Bob Bates (Disciples of Christ, U.S.A.) 
Frank Engel (Presbyterian, Australia) 


Africa: Inga-Brita Castrén (Lutheran. Finland) 
Latin America: Mauricio Lopez (Plymouth Brother, 
Argentine) 
University Teachers: Ed Dirks (Presbyterian, U.S.A.) 
High Schools: Frank Glendenning (Anglican, Great Britain) 
Life and Mission of the Church Project: Charles Long 
(Protestant Episcopalian, U.S.A.) 


Budget: £30,000 per annum. Guaranteed unearmarked British 
contribution : £1,500 


Publications: The Student World, quarterly 
Federation News, five times per annum 


both obtainable through Annandale 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students February 15, 1959 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 
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hristian Federation 1959 


SOME FACTS 


Europe and American met at a medieval castle in Vadstena, 

Sweden, to form the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
because they were committed to a ‘substantial endeavour to 
enable Christ to come alive to students so that He may lay claim 
to their souls’. 

This pioneering spirit and evangelical zeal took John R. Mott, 
one of the founders and the first General Secretary, into 22 
countries so that. by 1897 there were young national SCMs in 
China, Japan, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. As the result of such continued effort and concern on the 
part of many persons and groups, there are today 73 national 
movements related to WSCF, varying in size, organization, 
programme and needs, but united in their raison d’etre—evange- 
lism, ‘witnessing’ to Jesus Christ within the universities of the 
world. 

This basic concern and commitment has expressed itself in 
various ways as the Federation sought to meet special challenges, 
needs or opportunities. After World War I, the Federation 
plunged into a vast post-war relief effort. This work eventually 
developed into what we now know as World University Service, 
to which WSCF is still closely related. Out of the tense years of 
the German Church struggle, when the German SCM went under- 
ground, came the WSCF symbol, the small silver cross, manu- 
factured in Germany and smuggled to Geneva as an indirect 
contribution to Federation funds. In World War II it became a 
mark of identification and fellowship for Federation members on 
both sides. Those who now wear it know that they belong to a 
fellowship which, confessing the name of Jesus Christ, transcends 
all the conflicts which divide the world today. 

The WSCF work in Latin America represents one way in 
which the Federation seeks to witness and minister. The situation 
and needs are summed up by a Bolivian student: ‘Young people 
in my country are living in a situation of total chaos. We lack a 
Christian voice that might help us to face our problems in a 
Christian mind and spirit. The university is the battlefield of 
political factions dividing our country, and our youth are dragged 
towards extreme political ideas and unrestrained moral laxity’. 
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[; 1895 five leaders of prident Christian movements in 


The needs are great. In Argentina, for example. new efforts 
are being made in an attempt to revive the SCM which was 
forced out of existence by the Peron dictatorship. There are the 
beginnings of SCMs in six Central American republics, but these 
small, isolated Christian fellowships need leadership and increased 
opportunity of meeting and strengthening each other. All this 
work requires money, but money alone cannot meet the 
challenges of secularism, violent nationalism, hostile but often 
decadent Roman Catholicism, and rapidly changing patterns of 
social, political and economic life. 

In Africa, Inga-Brita Castrén of Finland has just been 
appointed as full-time WSCF Secretary. Her iob will be to 
develop and strengthen the SCMs in West. Eauatorial and 
Central Africa and to maintain regular contact with the large 
and long-established multi-racial Movement in South Africa, 
which is facing courageously an acutely difficult situation. 

The Christian must never separate himself either from his 
fellows Christians or from the world. Through the local and 
national SCMs, and thus ultimately within the entire World’s 
Student Christian Federation. we as Christian students find a 
truly ‘more than human fellowship’ both binding us to our fellow 
Christian students around the world, and also putting us in 
touch with the needs of the world in a way that enables us 
versonally to minister to those needs. Let us not hesitate to share 
in the work by the offering of our prayers and our money, and 
an enlightened and continuing concern. 


CHURCH ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The University of Birmingham has sent us information about 
two rather interesting ventures, a Conference on Worship, 
Architecture and Art in the Church Today to be held at 
Birmingham from 6-10 April, 1959, and a Study Tour of new 
churches in France and Switzerland for 12 days in May-June, 
1959. The tour is intended for anyone interested in church 
architecture and decoration. It will be by coach, starting from 
Birmingham. The cost will be about £50. 


Anyone interested either in the Tour or in the Conference 
should write to: The Director, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3, 
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DONATA REUSS 


Use Your Imagination 


ANY of us have only a very vague idea about the 

World’s Student Christian Federation. We may 

remember that it was founded in 1895, in a Swedish 
castle. We may think of it as a somewhat indefinite institution 
in Geneva which wants our money, or perhaps as just one more 
of these innumerable world organisations. After all, if there is an 
international organisation for meteorologists or for nurses, why 
not for students? 

The Federation, however, is neither an historical relic nor an 
anonymous institution, nor is it just ‘another’ organisation, but 
a fellowship of students all over the world who are seeking to 
live as true disciples of Christ. It is a living organism, made up 
of SCMs in many countries. Like a body, it is never static, but 
grows and changes and develops. And, just like a living body, 
it is apparently full of inconsistencies and paradoxes. 


That is why we cannot really explain it theoretically or under- 
stand it intellectually; we have to experience it—and in order to 
do that we have to use our imagination. For, even if we know 
about it, or have read about it, it is sometimes hard to realise 
that there is anybody else existing beside our own Movement, 
and outside this island. What is the good of having heard of 
students in Indonesia or Brazil, or Ghana or Italy, with whom 
we are united in purpose and in witness, unless we make an effort 
actually to picture their situation, and to imagine ourselves in 
their place? 


Our next-door neighbours 

Curiously enough, it is sometimes easier, and often more 
interesting, to try to imagine far-off and exotic situations, than 
it is to put ourselves in the place of our much less exciting next- 
door neighbours: vet many of the apnarent paradoxes and some 
of the greatest differences are to be found right here in Europe. 


Can you imagine, for instance, the situation of a Christian 
student in a totalitarian country? In Eastern Germany courses 
in Marxist ideology are compulsory for all students, and they 
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have to take exams in it at the end of each year. Their results 
are judged not only according to their knowledge, but also 
according to their conviction. It is nearly impossible to get 
through university without joining the Communist youth organis- 
ation, which takes up most of the available free time, and many 
students are pressed into becoming informers on their fellows. 
So many prefer rather to leave and become refugees. Christian 
meetings cannot be held in any university buildings, but only on 
church premises—and yet Christian students do meet for worship, 
Bible study, discussion and fellowship. 


Student congregations 


Or try to imagine a situation like that in Western Germany, 
where students do not belong to colleges for three years, but 
change universities several times in the course of their studies 
and where therefore there is never a permanent student com- 
munity in any one place. The German SCM is not a movement in 
our sense, but consists of a great number of ‘student congrega- 
tions’, each of which considers itself the church in that particular 
university. This is possible because of the odd position of the 
non-Roman Catholic churches in Germany, which, although they 
have regional autonomy as Lutheran or Reformed churches, are 
yet united in the ‘Evangelical Church in Germany’, to which the 
small groups of free churches (Baptist and Methodist) also 
belong. Each university has one or two chaplains, according to 
its size, who are assisted by four students, elected for the 
purpose each term by the student congregations. There are two 
terms only in the German academic year. Nearly every student 
congregation has a hostel, or a house for its meetings. They 
generally have a weekly Bible study all together, and many 
different study groups and—very important—a choir, which sings 
at student services, in hospitals, etc. A peculiar feature in the 
German situation is that each student congregation in Eastern 
Germany has one or more ‘godmother-congregations’ in the 
West, which send them letters and news, help with the provision 
of books and sometimes of material goods, and with which they 
can exchange delegates for their resnective conferences. This 
helps to keep up the contact in a divided country. 


Or let us put ourselves in the place of an SCM in a country 
like Austria or Italy. with a large Roman Catholic majority, 
where there are very few Protestant students in the universities. 
The small SCMs there draw much of their strength from contact 
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with other SCMs in summer conferences or at winter skiing 
camps. 

And all these groups, seemingly so different, are part of the 
same body—alive, growing and changing. Together with them, 
we are the Federation, as we seek to witness in the realm of 
the University, to the fact that Jesus Christ is Lord over all— 
over our differences as well as over our agreements; over all of 
us and over the whole of the University, so ‘that the world may 
believe’. 


Who’s Who 


ROBIN BARBOUR is Lecturer in Biblical Criticism (New Testa- 
ment) at the University of Edinburgh. 


AUGUSTINE BORDE comes from Bombay, where he is 
Lecturer in Economics at Wilson College. 


C. R. HENSMAN is from Ceylon where he was formerly 
Editor of Community. He is now working in London for the 
Overseas Council of the Church Assembly. 


ALEXANDER D. JOHN is a South Indian. He is Assistant 
General Secretary of the SCM of India. 


ERIC JAMES is Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


DAVID LYON was formerly Scottish Secretary of the SCM. 
He is working as a missionary in Nagpur, India, and hopes 
to go shortly to live in the village of Allipur. 


JOHN E. OLFORD is Manager of the Religious Books 
Department of Hatchards Piccadilly. He was Warden of 
Student Movement House until last year. 


DONATA REUSS is an SCM Intercollegiate Secretary in 
London. She is Austrian, and was formerly on the staff of 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland. 
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ERIC JAMES 


Thinking about Belief (3) 
The Verification of Christ 


; OD’, says St. Paul, is ‘above all, and through all, and 
in all’. So far we have been concerned with the verifica- 
tion oi this statement by our ordinary human experience. 

But, of course, Christian belief does not simply arise out of our 

human experience. It arises primarily out of an action of God 

which to our human minds and hearts, because of our human 
experience, is eminently convincing. This action of God rings 
true to what we have experienced of him in life itself. The fact 
is that most Christians would be surprised had this action of God 
not taken place. They cannot now conceive of God not showing 
himself in some way as he has done. God reveals himself 
naturally within us, moving through us and in us, but not to 
have revealed himself in a more direct way would have been a 
denial of himself. Could God be the Love which naturally we 
perceive that he is, though dimly, without at some stage revealing 
himself more directly? Is not the incarnation a necessity of 
love? Could this world of pain, if behind it is a purpose of love 
of which we have intimations, be simply left to its own devices; 
without some divine assurance that the pain is not inflicted by 

God, but that he suffers with us and can, out of darkness, bring 

light, out of the sadness bring joy, out of the evil bring good? 


If the argument for the necessity of the incarnation, given a 
God of love, is not totally convincing, surely the reasonableness 
of the incarnation cannot simply be scoffed at. It is highly 
reasonable that he who has made us to desire—almost willy- 
nilly—to centre our lives upon love and mercy and goodness and 
truth, should reveal himself in human form, and in that revela- 
tion provide more insight into the true nature of love and mercy 
and purity, and of ‘what is truth’, than men had ever known 
before. Jesus came and revealed all the love of God, all that 
God is like. That is the Christian claim. 


Now the verification of that claim does mean for many of us 
quite a lot of what one might call scientific work. It means sift- 
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ing the evidence. lt means going into the question of whether 
jesus aid in fact live, and wnat he claimed to be, and whether 
ne was waiai he claimed to be; or whether he was a madman 
or a liar. But what has to be insisted upon is that this verification 
cannot simply be this kind of evidence-sifting. Perhaps the 
primary verification is simply whether the incarnation ‘rings 
true’, whether it fits in with our experience of life. Let me put 
it this way: I frequently have periods in which I do not find 
belief at all easy. The odd thing is that on those occasions what 
restores my faith is not a book of logic, or even a book of New 
Testament evidences but, as this very week, a visit to a hospital 
to see someone in an iron-lung. Here in the midst of suffering is 
a person miraculously suspended between life and death, and at 
the same time aware of God—not in a Creed-saying way, but in 
dependence on God. Christ and the Cross tallies with this. It 
all seems to be bound together, in a way beyond analysis and 
description. 


Another way in which my faith has been restored, I remember, 
is by visiting an enclosed monastery which is given up entirely 
to prayer. Such a place is simply ridiculous, ludicrous, if there 
is no God, no Christ, and if God and Christ are not what 
Christians believe them to be. But in such a place you do not 
argue. You simply know that this is near to the centre of life. 
It is self-authenticating. You know that it is all to do with 
him who said: ‘I and the Father are One’. 


Verification through union 


The verification of Christ, in other words, is not simply a 
matter of checking the historical details, and the value of certain 
manuscripts (though it is that). It is not merely finding out 
whether Jesus prayed, and whether he suffered; it is a matter of 
entering into that union with him who is above us, and through 
us and in us, as Jesus did, and this verification is of supreme 
importance. This is belief. It is not to know whether Jesus 
suffered but in our sufferings to enter into that relationship with 
the Father which was his relationship with his Father in his 
sufferings, and then the textual details and difficulties assume 
their proper importance. And again, this is not something entirely 
new. Many Christians find that the Opus 131 String Quartet of 
Beethoven, or the Kyrie at the beginning of the Bach Mass in 
B Minor say in music what their mind and heart would wish to 
affirm about God and Christ and the world. And when non- 
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Christians love these works at depth they are often unconsciously 
giving themselves to God and his Christ. 


‘Be still and know that I am God.’ The enemy of belief is, 
I am sure, a kind of irreverence which refuses to face the Mystery 
at the centre of life and to be still in its presence. It is met in 
everything. For once conscious of that Mystery, I believe there 
are few who would not find in the life and death and resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord the protoundest commentary on that mystery. 
Christ verifies the mystery of life. It is as though he focussed 
and articulated it. The mystery of life verifies Christ. It is as 
though all our deepest experiences of life were lived within his 
experience, And after all, that is what St. Paul maintained. 


That also is what St. John records as Jesus’ prayer: “That they 
all may be one; as thou, father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me’. Full belief and the recognition of the unity of our 
life in God and his Christ are therefore inseparable. Belief is as 
much concerned with what we will call ‘spirituality’ as with 
intellect. St. Francis on his knees repeated again and again the 
question: ‘Who art thou, dearest Lord? and who am 1?’. To 
anyone who would believe, those questions, asked not merely 
with the intellect, but with all one’s being, all one’s reverence 
for life in the light of one’s experience, are still fundamental. 
The hidden nature of man and of life is made clear in and 
through Christ. But also, the hidden nature of man and of life 
can be seen as crying out for the revealing of the Son of God. 


A PLEA FROM THE EDITOR 


The Student Movement is meant to be a Student magazine 
but all too few students write for it and most of those who do, 
do so at the request of the Editor. It is the unsolicited contribu- 
tion we would like, the short story or poem dashed off in an odd 
moment, the reflective or imaginative article of 800-1000 words 
on the subject you are concerned about, or the line drawing which 
might brighten our pages. Material reaching us by 26 March can 
be included in the May issue. Why not send something in now? 
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Recent Books 


THE RECOVERY OF UNITY, by E. L. Mascall. (Longmans, 
25s.) 


Dr. Mascall is an Oxford theologian who was originally a 
Cambridge mathematician. His is the Anglo-Catholic Oxford; 
his religion is historical, dogmatic,centred on Holy Communion. 
The mathematics of Cambridge has given his style a wonderful 
clarity and confidence. This is his eighth substantial book of 
theology and he now stands unrivalled as an expositor of the 
Anglo-Catholic position in the Church of England. 


The words ‘historical’ and ‘dogmatic’ are not meant to imply 
that Dr. Mascall is narrowly conservative. On the contrary, he is 
enthusiastic about the Liturgical Movement. This is rapidly 
taking Catholics (Roman and Anglo-) out of the mystifications 
of the nineteenth century Gothic Revival into a new appreciation 
of Holy Communion. Holy Communion is seen as a service 
understood and offered as its ‘liturgy’ (meaning duty) by the 
ordinary, modern, lay congregation. Few men have done more 
to interpret this Movement to Anglicans, and Dr. Mascall must 
be delighted with the section on Holy Communion in the 1958 
Lambeth Report—a section which sums up and blesses this whole 
new approach. And this advocacy of the Liturgical Movement 
is only one example of Dr. Mascall’s constant eagerness to 
escape from the confines of one particular period, and one 
particular emphasis, into the enjoyment of the whole Christian 
heritage. Christian reunion he takes very seriously indeed, for 
unity will bring wholeness. One of his key ideas is ‘theological 
reintegration’. 


But Dr. Mascall’s whole approach is historical, and this is a 
massive limitation, First, there is no sense in this book of the 
thrill of Biblical Theology, which belongs quite as much as does 
the Liturgical Movement to the Reformation of the twentieth 
century. The Word of God does not divide Dr. Mascall’s own 
joints from his marrow; and it does not appear to him at all as 
a weapon which can be used against the historical Church. And 
second, there is no sense in this book of the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, who are delivered from the bondage of the 
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past by the ever-new gift of the Holy Spirit. Although I see 
that a theological assessment of the first nineteen centuries A.D. 
is important in its place, I for one do not believe with Dr. 
Mascall that ‘the fundamental problem of Christian unity is a 
theological one’. I believe it is a moral one. Have we the guts to 
obey God as he speaks to us through the Bible and through the 
twentieth century? 


And I believe that Dr. Mascall is limited as an agent of 
Christian reconciliation because he is incurably dogmatic— 
because he states the dogmas of Oxford with the precision of 
Cambridge. The Economist, reviewing this book, was hostile; it 
implied that Dr. Mascall, like a liverish schoolmaster, ticks off 
everyone without troubling to understand them. Such criticism 
of the book could itself be put in a kinder way, and so put it 
would be valid. There are many quotations from Evangelical 
and Protestant writers, with emphasis on their defects—but one 
wonders: has Dr. Mascall by living. fellowship with Protestants 
discovered what makes them tick? (He himself generously grants 
that Protestant religion is greater than Protestant theology. So 
he is beginning to get behind the writings to the men.) And— 
although his style is so clear—has he really examined the validity 
and meaningfulness of his own theology? He knows far more 
than I do about the austere analysis of language as developed by 
modern philosophers. But doeshe know what he really means when 
he talks about the Resurrection of the Body? Does he know how 
to explain to a sceptic his solution of the Eucharistic problem, 
‘not the priest offering Christ, nor Christians offering themselves, 
but the whole Christ, Head and members, offering the whole 
Christ to the glory of God the Father’? Could he persuade him 
that bishops can meaningfully be called ‘new apostles’ and said 
ito carry on being bishops in heaven? There are many such 
questions to be asked. I ask them as one who admires Dr. 
Mascall’s skill in argument, who usually sympathises with him 
more than with his opponents, and who often talks nonsense 
himself. I ask them because I believe that the analysis of 
language is also part of the contemporary Reformation—and a 
very painful part for those of us who love traditional theology. 


LONDON Davip L. EDWARDS 


A TIME TO SPEAK, by Michael Scott (Faber & Faber, 21s.) 


In 1949 Freda Troup gave us that excellent study of Michael 
Scott’s challenge to South Africa in connection with the landless 
and voiceless Herero people of South-West Africa—‘In Face of 
Fear’. Now we have Michael’s autobiography. He recalls an 
amazing variety of scene:—urban slums both in this country and 
in South Africa, English country vicarages, Indian hill stations, 
a leper hospital, the barbaric practices inside the Durban prison 
where he did a sentence, humble Bantu kraals, the corridors of 
the U.N.O., the ‘jungle’ conditions of the new shanty-towns out- 
side Johannesburg, the wide skies of the veldt, Ghana’s Indepen- 
dence Day at Accra, the House of Commons in debate.... 
Equally varied are the individuals who cross the stage, and who 
are portrayed faithfully, without cynicism or sentimentality— 
C. F. Andrews, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, a Boer farmer in the 
Eastern Transvaal, the Kabaka of Uganda, the late Bishop of 
Chichester, Seretse Khama, Chief Hosea Kutako of the Hereros 
and many others. (I am powerfully impressed by the range and 
clarity of his factual information. For instance, apart from many 
important quotations in the text, he gives us fifteen Appendices 
on original sources such as an important letter from Andrews to 
Gandhi, South African press material on the ‘Broederbond’, 
court judgments, U.N. resolutions, extracts from a German 
soldier’s diary in the Suid-West wars, petitions to the Queen from 
Nyasaland Chiefs, etc.) Equally varied are the groups and move- 
ments to which we are introduced:—African nationalism in 
different moods and expressions, Christian Action, the Com- 
munist Party, the Church of England, the World Council of 
Churches. the Africa Bureau, the Colonial Office, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office and various governments. If we more 
often meet the State as the monster out of the deep in Revela- 
tion 13. rather than as the good servant of God in Romans 13, 
then this is due to our grim mid-twentieth century conditions 
more than to any myopia in Michael. Vast and cruel are the 
issues dealt with: the oppression of the Indian minority and 
the African maiority in the Union. the latter’s illegal incorpora- 
tion of its mandated ward, ritual murders in Basutoland, the 
Central African Federation (where we are obviously now pre- 
naring a kind of Algeria of our own). the chieftainship of the 
Bamangwato, the South African Treason Trial and many other 
severe challenges. 

The connecting link in all this is the persistent compassion and 
concern of this man—a legendary figure, a credit to and a judg- 
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ment upon our society, a beacon of hope for many peoples. 
Let him speak for himself: 


‘it is difficult to convey a sense of the hectic spirit that prevails 
at the U.N.O. where all the post-war proolems seem to be too big 
and intricate to be dealt with individually, even if there were 
the will and the faith to do so. Plunging in and out of overheated 
hotels and telephone booths, buses and subways, up and down 
the long corridors of Lake Success and throughout the long 
sessions of the United Nations, one watches the real problems of 
our age being immersed in surging waves of words, of prop- 
aganda and counter-propaganda, and is afflicted with a terrifying 
sense of futility—of tragi-comedy. 


‘I felt. ... that the Organization was desperately needing some 
Spiritual driving torce. It needed integrity and faith, and it 
needed the prayers of all the peoples in the world. But it was not 
getting them. From all sides | was oppressed by a despondency 
and a profound disillusionment, a cynicism and an absence of 
any standards of value, or of any sense of creative purpose in 
the scheme of things. Yet the faith of the Hereros, a pre- 
dominantly Christian tribe, had survived three wars and partial 
exierminations. How could 1 hope to justify that faith . . .?’ 


There is much that this generation of Christian students can 
do, by study, argument and action, to work out their obedience 
in this bitter struggle. Get this book, anyway. 


EDINBURGH KENNETH MACKENZIE 


JUNG AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL, by H. L. Philp (Rockliff, 
30s.) 


This is a book of absorbing interest. The form of the work 
succeeds in taking the reader into the author’s confidence, for 
as he peruses not only the actual analysis of Jungian theses but 
also the accompanying exchange of letters between Philp and 
Jung, as weli as the latter’s answers to specific questions, he 
feels that he is himself present at the genesis of the whole dia- 
logue. For this is primarily a dialogue between modern, psycho- 
logical Gnosticism on the one hand and _ liberal-orthodox 
Christianity on the other, and not the least merit of the book 
consists in the author’s decision to let his foe—an uncommonly 
courteous and attractive foe—speak for himself. Here we find 
modern controversy at its best, for instead of the intolerable 
method of scoring points, presumably with a view to adding up 
at the end, both sides wish to bring out their differences so as to 
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elucidate vital problems. These problems are not in themselves 
new, but they are faced here by two men who both aim at the 
healing of the deep wounds of a humanity alienated from the 
spiritual universe. 

Dr. Philp has done an immense service to the layman in start- 
ing up each argument with a fair summary of Jung’s position. 
He brushes away the unnecessary ambiguities of the Ziiricher’s 
lorLuous mina and tis Clarification, nelpful as it is to the reader, 
does not always show the psychologist as the great genius he 
undoubtedly is. To the reviewer’s mind Jung is one of those 
creative artists whose ocean-going craft are somehow becalmed 
by the windlessness of logic. Thus Jung’s doctrines of Evil, his 
scorn for the Privatio Boni tradition, his evaluation of the 
shadow, and his ultimate postulate of a Quarternity, seem 
almost too absurd to warrant further discussion. But Dr. Philp 
is never loath to remind us that these claims are not inherently 
absurd, as long as they are applied to the field of clinical psy- 
chology; they become contradictory only when Jung invades— 
malgré lui—the metaphysical realm. Jung’s recourse to passages 
from the Bible to buttress his position is shown to be invariably 
weak; indeed, it is almost incredible that the son of a pastor and 
a man of such wonderful erudition can err so strangely whenever 
he cites the Scriptures. Dr. Philp always demolishes him in this 
connection, perhaps most fatally in treating of Satan, of the 
nature of the Book of Job, and of sin and evil in the Gospels. 


And yet! In this ‘and yet’ lies the interest evoked by the present 
book. It is impossible to denounce ‘this heretic’ in the manner of 
Irenaeus, i.e.to regard him merely asanenemy. For myself, I follow 
Philp in acclaiming the therapeutic originality and fecundity of the 
octogenarian’s work. Indeed, it would be impertinent to denounce 
this pontifex maximus who really attempts to bridge the separate 
banks of Christian concern and psycho-analytical method. Had 
he remained merely a highly successful practitioner, adhering to 
his own department, he could have saved himself a great deal of 
trouble. In my opinion Philp underestimates a little the intellec- 
tual heroism of the doctor who often reiterates that he ventures 
into these foreign fields because no one else seems to be disposed 
to do so. Curiously his motive is always the same: the horror of 
evil, not in the abstract, but the very evil which torments men 
in totalitarian states and betrays them by its enticing materialism 
in the decaying West. Jung is a prophet who sees the abyss and 
desires to save men. His awareness and his purpose are therefore 
not far from the Christian’s Kingdom of God. 
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js it not good for modern Chrisuans to re-assess their own 
lives in these traditional terms of mythology’ Does not Jung 
help us to go outside our somewhat dull, routine assumptions 
about our own faith? Such a challenge can do nothing but good. 
For example, quite recently, Jung ventured to write on such a 
disreputaole suoject as ‘flying saucers’ (not part of this book) and 
demonsirated their relevance, as symbols, to the life of the spirit. 
Such propositions may be tantastic, perhaps even worthless, but 
the old sage’s courage shines forth, and that is an inspiration in 
itself. | commend Dr. Philp’s book as a guide towards this border- 
land of Gnosticism. 


LONDON ULRICH SIMON 


THE SILENT REBELLION, by A. M. Allchin (SCM Press, 25s.) 


Those who are interested in the religious orders will find this 
a very interesting study, giving as it does the most complete 
history of the recovery of religious orders both for men and for 
women in the Church of England. New material clears up some 
old problems. But people who are not interested in religious 
orders at all should read this book. It is a fascinating study of 
how things get done in the Church; how dependent we are on 
men and women of vision; and how useless the visions are 
without the inumerable practical people whose hard common- 
sense makes ideas take shape in fact. And it is an important 
slice of 19th century social and religious history. 


It is often thought that in life men are the initiators and 
women follow on behind. But in fact the reverse has sometimes 
been true. It is interesting to speculate whether in fact the 
monastic life would have been recovered for the Church of 
England if the first attempt had been to create communities of 
men, and mainly of priests. Such an attempt might have proved 
impossible. Certainly it would have been even more difficult than 
was the effort to do the same thing for women. The plain fact 
was that the Church of England of the 1840s (a time of great 
social and political unrest, with all the problems created by the 
industrial revolution at their very worst, and the means for coping 
with them still undeveloped) had no means by which it could 
use the services of women. The middle-class family still held 
large numbers of intelligent and devoted women in a bondage 
which to us is almost inconceivable. It took a Royal Commission 
to show that middle-class girls, even in the early sixties, were far 
worse educated than the children of the poor who received an 
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education as chariiy. tiorence Nightingale, bound hand and foot 
tO an exacting mouler ana sisier, May mave been unique in gitis 
and Will power, UL in Sliualion sie WaS Oe among iMousands, 
inis family Gominance over daugniers was re-iniorced by tne 
periecuy plausioie argument that hospitals and prisons were 
dangerous piaces tor women to venture into alone. 


Communities were asked for first as places where women could 
WOrkK Wilinout Lear, even among the most depraved and desolate, 
oecause tney would be neither alone nor homeless. Lhis aspect 
of tne recovery of the religious communities exactly parallels, 
and indeed Owes something to, the earlier movement in Germany 
waicn launched the great orders of nursing and teaching deacon- 
esses, 1o the English movement there was gradually adaed some- 
thing wnich came trom the Catholic heritage of the Church of 
England, namely a lite commitment under vows to a life which 
was primarily one of prayer trom which service flowed as an 
expression of worship. 


Many of the questions which were first raised in the councils 
of the Church by the slow and steady movement towards recover- 
ing the full monastic life, are now at rest, at any rate for the 
Church of England. Frequency of communion was one of these; 
the nature of vows another. But some of the questions are as 
fresh now as they were then: the personal relationships between 
clergy and women; the unsolved and insoluble (in any general 
sense) problem of family loyalty and single-minded commitment 
to a particular call of God; the relation of the parish to special 
orders and communities. Mr. Allchin writes as a good historian, 
but his real interest in the past is that it has created the living 
present. He brings to life by skilful quotation from a mass of 
material the personalities of the living actors, with their faults 
and awkardnesses as well as their greatness. When it comes to 
handling a potentially boring subject, that of prolonged ecclesi- 
astical debate, he selects in such a way as to recreate the flavour 
of passionate thrust and counter-thrust in argument. What a 
place sermons occupied in those days; and what slaughterings 
could be wrought with a pamphlet! What prayer and agony of 
spirit and suffering have made possible for us (in the endless 
frantic busy-ness of Church life today) the reassuring strength 
which comes from the secret life of unceasing prayer in the 
communities of men and women whom God has called to this 
service, 


LONDON K. Buiss 
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JOSEPH IN TRANSIT, by Sir Charles Jeffries (SPCK, 4s. 6d.) 


This book is described as ‘the Adventures of a Black Boy in 
search of God—though with better success than Bernard Shaw’s 
heroine’, and one might wonder whether this is another gimmick 
for selling sensational stories about ‘the victims of Notting Hill’. 
But Joseph in Transit is a novel which every student should read, 
white or black, Christian or non-Christian. There is nothing 
typically African about the adventures of this student whose 
temporary home is in London. He is just one of us, and this, I 
think, is a good thing. 

Here is a novel in which a West African student is portrayed 
as an ordinary human being, an individual. Joseph is not a 
‘coloured’ character acceptable only because he has less than the 
normal share of human weaknesses. He lives with several 
others—English and non-English—in a lodging house. Quiet, 
sober, hardworking and rather naive at times, his good nature 
makes him go to the aid of Mrs. Hodges, his landlady, when 
her daughter commits suicide after getting into trouble with one 
of the lodgers. His search for truth starts at the burial service, 
which leads him to question and learn about the various ‘faiths’ 
which London offers. He meets agnostics and Communists, 
attends a spiritualist meeting, is offered salvation by fundamenta- 
lists, lured by an organisation which sounds like Moral Re- 
Armament and uses the Roman Catholic catechism to learn 
more about Protestants. But much of the book consists of a 
strong dialogue between the earnest Joseph and the understand- 
ing but rather intellectual Anglican padre. After much searching 
Joseph seems tuo be getting weary. His Grandfather Poku, 
though dead, lurks in the background and is indeed a moving 
spirit. Longing to escape from his problem, he finds at last that 
God is waiting for him, and he makes this discovery during an 
accident when the house is on fire. 

One criticism of this book may be that it is too didactic. But 
this is inevitable in any attempt to explain the tenets of a 
faith or ideology through fiction. Many of us are as ignorant 
as Joseph, and we need to learn more. I am not sure that some 
of the intricate questions, like those concerning the sacraments, 
are satisfactorily tackled. I also think that Joseph’s encounters 
with other faiths are brief and superficial: experience has shown 
some of us that Communists, for example, cannot be disposed of 
so lightly. One cannot, however. expect a detailed study in 130 
pages. This novel deserves a wide public. 

LONDON *BOLA IGE 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
The Young Women’s Christian O Pp 
higsecauion offers to young ur EC sss 
wonlen graduates :— 

practical experience in social 


FOR 
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Assistants to provide a family PRESS LIMITED 


life for girls living away from 


home, South Shore Road 


SERVICE CENTRES need staff 
for clubs, canteens and book- Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 


shops for men and women in 
the Forces at home and a 
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Short training - Bursaries and loans 
Apply: Telephone: Gateshead 72257 (2 lines 
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OUT-OF-THE-RUT HOLIDAYS 
at low cost 


Here are some examples from the ‘Under-30 Section’ 

of our current brochure: Great Britain: A house-party 
centre in Somerset exclusively ‘sr young people ,5 gns. 

A week's canoeing on the Wye (£8 10s. including all gear and 
instruction!), 


Abroad. ‘‘See Austria with the Austrians’? — tours 
arranged with the Salzburg Youth Secretariat, whose guide 
takes you on trips, to concerts, ‘‘folk-lore evenings’’ 

etc. AT NO EXTRA COST. There are 5 such tours, ranging 
from 27% gns. all-in to 32 gns. (a tour that takes you 

through Salzburg and Vienna, right up to the Hungary 
border). And: Holidays in Germany (214 gns.), Norway, 
Denmark (by air). Canoeing on Lake Constance. 

Cycle tour of Germnay and Luxembourg (I7 gns.). Send 
now for this inter-denominational fellowship’s free brochure, 


PATHFINDER 
STAFF will be required at 


certain centres; if interested, House-Parties and Tours 


please ask for details. 201 Victoria Street 
eee London S.W.1 
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Now! 


UMING, frustrated, fed-up? Take a tranquillizer’ 
fs= palliatives are no use to the intending missionary 

if he or she is driven to that state on looking round the 
world; no entry into China; fewer openings in India; unrest in 
Africa. Missionaries are still wanted in these countries, but 
political and social changes make the outlook uncertain. 

By contrast Borneo stands out untrammelled and unbiassed; 
instead of showing hostility or apathy, its people are asking 
for more priests, teachers, doctors, nurses and social workers. 

Several different races live in Borneo, chiefly Malays, Chinese 
and Dayaks—Land Dayaks living on the hillsides, Sea Dayaks 
in the valleys. There are various other tribes and some 
Europeans. One diocese covers the whole of this island of the 
East Indies which lies across the equator. Its main work is in 
the North and North West—Sarawak, North Borneo, and the 
State of Brunei. The rest of the island belongs to Indonesia. 

The Church has been worshipping and working here for over 
a hundred years, and today Borneo is crammed with oppor- 
tunities which must be grasped now! At the moment there is 
scope for men and women of varying gifts who are ready to 
use them in working out their missionary vocation. 

Priests are wanted for leadership, training and pastoral work. 
Teachers are required; graduates for a variety of schools, and 
two short service teachers (two years). 

Doctors: two are wanted urgently for pioneer work in the 
heart of North Borneo and in Sarawak, and a nurse is also 
needed. 


Welfare-worker-and-Evangelist. This is a new and important 
job to be done among women and girls up-country. 


If you are interested write now for further details to: Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Details of similar ovvortunities can be obtained from any of the 
following: Bavtist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, W.1.; 
Church Missionary Societv, 6 Salisbury Square, E.C.4: Church of 
Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street. Edinburgh 2: 
London Missionary Society, 42 Broadway. S.W.1: Methodist 
Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, N.W.1; Presbyterian 
Church of Eneland Overseas Missions Committee, 86 Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1; Universities Mission to Central Africa. 35 Great Peter 
Street, S.W.1; SCM International Secretary, Annandale. 
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SPEND YOUR BOOK TOKEN 


45s J.B. Phillips 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


286d C, §. Lewis 


REFLECTIONS ON 
THE PSALMS 


10s 6d Jack Clemo 


THE INVADING 
GOSPEL 


ome GEOFFREY BLES ws 


Birth 
Gitt: At Lagos, Nigeria, on 
September 24th, to Nancy 


(Sutton) and John Gill, a 
second son (Richard Whyatt). 


Engagements 
ANDERSON — BELL: Gordon 
Dawson Anderson (Vice- 
President, SCM, King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1955-56) to Marion 


McNeil Bell (President, SCM, 
Northern Counties Domestic 
Sc'ence College, Newcastle, 
1956-57). 

PARKER—MAUDE: Sandy Parker 
(Clare College, Cambridge, 
1956— ) to Una M. Maude 
(Liverpool University 1953- 
57. *London Institute of 
Education 1957-58). 
‘Edinburgh 1958’. 
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There's a glass-and-a-half of full 
cream milk in every half-pound 
A ETAT LIL I PET LTE 


Marriage 

VINCENT—STAFFORD: On 4th 
December, at Lurgan Me‘ho- 
dist Church, Co. Armagh, 
John J. Vincent (Richmond, 
Drew. Basel. 1950-6) to Grace 
Stafford (President, Q.U.B. 
SCM 1956-57, Manchester 
Tech. 1957-58). 


Death 


Lewis: Suddenly. in the East 
Glamorgan Hospital. on 20th 
November, Carol Lewis 
(University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 1953-57. Welsh 
representative on SCM 
General Council, 1955-57). 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
MAN IN COMMUNITY 


By Russell P. Shedd, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 30s. net 
Tnis study of tne meaning and implications of the Pauline doctrine 
of human solidarity has been promp.ed by current interest in the New 
Testament teaching about Church unity. No earlier work has treated 
the subject so comprehensively. 


SAINTS ALIVE! 

The Methodist Lent Book, 1959 Paper covers, 5s. Od. net 
&y Canon Bryan Green. Boards, 7s. 6d. net 
Tnis book is intended for the ordinary man who wants to know 
something of what it means to be a Christian and to lead the 
Christian life. Thoughtful people have a right to be told what is 
implied in the demands of Christian discipleship before they are 
asked to make their surrender to Christ. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE HEREAFTER 
By C. Ryder Smith, B.A., D.D. 30s. net 
The serics of works by Dr. Ryder Smith on various Bible doctrines 
is well known and widely used. Shortly before his death he com- 
pleted the typescript of the last of them The Bihle Doctrine of the 
Hereafter, a volume which in its general approach resembles its 
predecessors and in its qualities of careful scholarship and balanced 
judgment is worthy of a place beside them. This is a substantial work, 
which will be of great value to the serious student. 

HE SENT LEANNESS 

By David Head, M.A. 5s. net 
Great issues depend on prayer, and most of us are rightly dis- 
satisfied with our understanding and practice of it; but what is the 
best way for us to face our “leanness’”? Here is a book of prayers 
with a difference. It uncovers some of the false images and wrong 
attitudes in which we are all apt to indulge. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


ECUMENICAL WORK CAMPS, 1959 


The Youth Department of the World Council of Churches 
have sent us their list of Work Camps to be held this summer. 
There will be 27 of them in Europe alone: 6 in West Germany, 
3 each in France and Great Britain, 2 cach in Italy and the 
Netherlands and | each in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
East Germany, Greece, Iceland, Norway, Portugal. Sweden and 
Switzerland. Most of the camps are held in July and August. 


Plan your summer now! Write to: The International Secretary, 
Annandale. 
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News from the House 


OR our open meetings last term, we took two controversial 
topics—The H-Bomb and Private Morality and the Law. 
Canon John Collins spoke at the first—a quiet meeting 
waich showed that we are ill-equipped to discuss the bomb out- 
side the field of pacifism. The second meeting was addressed by 
Sir John Wolfenden, the day after the debate on the Wolfenden 
Report in the House of Commons. The audience was sitting on 
the floor of the assembly hall and out into the foyer. It was a 
good meeting, a sensitive meeting. Sir John spoke magnificently, 
and the audience gave him a great ovation. 
We had four conierences. Jhe New 1Lowns brought together 
a team of speakers irom Crawley, Stevenage, and Hariow—a 
minister, an arcnitect, a housing manager. LWo Otmer Comerences 
deait with prooiems oi society also: rrospect for Industry with 
Sir Norman Kipping of tne FBI, and Education and the Welfare 
State. ‘lhe iourth conierence was a conversation between 
medicals and theologs—W hat is Healing? Dr. P. L. Backus of 
Harley Street was one of the speakers. 


The study group on The Life and Mission of the Church (our 
first contribution to the WSCEF project) did some deep digging. 
We even got down to word studies on ‘the city’, ‘the cross’, 
‘kneeling , etc., in an attempt to see how far we could reinterpret 
Christian symbols. The study on Christianity and Politics in 
Africa covered the many basic questions of colonialism, indigen- 
ous social structures, African beliefs and customs, and the role 
of the Christian Church, past, present and future. We invited 
a specialist on each occasion that the group met. Regular 
members of this group were from ten nationalities. The third 
group on the relation between Judaism and Christianity also 
invited specialist speakers to each meeting. The Council of 
Christians and Jews was most helpful. We were sorry that so 
few Christians and fewer Jews were interested, in spite of wide 
publicity. Two of these groups continue. Three groups have 
begun as a result of events in the House last term and we have 
increased our number of political groups. 


Our conferences this term will cover a wide range of subjects, 
from the Theatre (with West End actors) to our major inter- 
national effort—Last, West and the Uncommitted. This aspect 
of the House’s life, as a centre of study, is obviously important. 
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Prayer Calendar 


JANUARY 18—25 


| 


FEBRUARY 1—8 


eo 
15 
23——26 


FEBRUARY 27— 
Marcu 1 


Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. 
Pray that God may give his Church that peace and 
unity which are according to his will. 


European Staff Meeting and General Secretaries 

Retreat in Germany. 

Pray for the General Secretaries and other members 
of Staff attending these meetings, and for the 
work of all the European movements. 


Mission in the Universities of Leeds and 
Birmingham. 

Pray for the missioners, Fr. Trevor Huddleston 
and Dr. Erik Routley (Leeds) and Canon J. E. 
Fison (Birmingham), and for all those who 
will help them and those who will hear them. 


Mission in the University of Hull. 

Pray for the chief missioner, the Revd. Donald 
Tytler, and for all those involved in the 
Mission. 

Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 

Pray for SCMs in other lands, for students all over 
the world, especially for those who are in 
need of our help, and for those who have not 
heard the Gospel. 


SCM Staff Retreat. 

Pray for all members of Staff that they may be 
given grace to carry out their work in God's 
service. 


Meetings of Standing Committee and of the Inter- 
national Committee. 

Pray for the members of both committees, for the 
International work of the SCM, for overseas 
students ijn this country. 


NEWS FROM THE HOUSE appears in each issue of The 
Student Movement. It is compiled by the Revd. Frank Glenden- 
ning, the Warden of Student Movement House, 103 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. The House is not only the centre of the 
SCM in London but an international community at the heart 
of the whole Movement. If you are ever in London, go to the 
House and see what is going on. 
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Annandale Intercessions 


JANUARY 


19 MoNDAY 
20 TUESDAY 


21 WEDNESDAY 
22 THURSDAY 


23 FRIDAY 


26 MONDAY 
27 TUESDAY 


28 WEDNESDAY 


29 THURSDAY 


30 FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 


FRIDAY 


\o Nn BwWN 


MONDAY 


10 TUESDAY 


11 WEDNESDAY 


12 THURSDAY 


13. Fripay 


16 MonpbDay 
17 TuEsSDAyY 


18 WEDNESDAY 


19 THURSDAY 


20 FRIDAY 


23 MONDAY 
24 TUESDAY 


25 WEDNESDAY 


26 THURSDAY 


27 FRIDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


Loughborough Co-op. College; Lincoln T.C. 

Liverpool School of Occupational Therapy 

Lincoln Theological College 

Lower Kingsmead College, Birmingham 

Malayan Teachers’ T.C., Kirkby; Milton T.C., 
Southsea 

Manchester College of Housecraft 

Merton College, Oxford; Magdalen College, 
Oxford 

Moray House T.C., Edinburgh; Margaret 
McMillan T.C., Bradford 

Magdalene College, Cambridge 

Maria Grey T.C., London; C. F. Mott College, 
Prescot 


Magee University College, Londonderry 

Manchester T.C.; Matlock T.C. 

Mansfield College, Oxford; New College, 
Oxford 

Neville’s Cross T.C., Durham; Norwich T.C. 

Northern Counties T.Cs of Domestic Science at 
Newcastle and Hexham 

New College, London; North Wales Baptist 
College, Banger 

Nottingham University School of Agriculture, 
Sutton Bonington 

North Riding T.C.; Nottinghamshire County 
at 


Northern School of Music, Manchester 

Nottingham University; Newnham College, 
Cambridge 

Northampton College of Technology 

Newland Park T.C., Bucks; Oxford Dept. of 
Education 

Oakhill College, London; New College, 
Edinburgh 

Overdale College, Birmingham 

Padgate T.C., Fearnhead; Philippa Fawcett 
TG. onden 

Pembroke College, Oxford 

Paton Congregational College, Nottingham 

Peterhouse, Cambridge; Pembroke College, 
Cambridge 

Presbyterian College, Belfast 

Queen Elizabeth College, London; Queen Mary 
College, London 
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The Grace of the Passion 


Meditations for Holy Week by OLIVE WYON 
3s 6d net 


Human Culture and the Holy 
Essays on the True, the Good and the Beautiful 
by JAROSLAV PELIKAN, Professor of Historical 
Theology at the University of Chicago, U.S.A. 
A study of six men: Kierkegaard, Paul, Dostoevsky, 
Luther, Nietzsche and J. S. Bach 15s net 

Allegory and Event 


A study of the sources and significance of Origen’s 
interpretation of Scripture by R. P. C. HANSON, 
Senior Lecturer in Christian Theology at the 
University of Nottingham 35s net 
Creation and Fall 
A theological interpretation of Genesis I—III by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 8s 6d net 
two new Torch Bible Commentaries 


The Gospel according to St John 


by ALAN RICHARDSON 12s 6d net 


The Epistle to the Ephesians 
by JOHN A. ALLAN 9s 6d net 
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Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Iveland at Annandale, 
North End Road. Golders Green, London, N.W.11, and printed by Curtis & Beamish. 
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The World 
God Loved 


Dorothy L. Sayers 


Belief in God 


The Christian in 
South Africa 


The House in 
Gower Street 


‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee’ — 
Serbian Orthodox Convent, Jugoslavia 


Who's Who 


KATHLYN ARCHER has just sailed for East Pakistan as a 
missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


JOHN BAILLIE, a President of the World Council of Churches, was 
formerly Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh. 

DAVID A. EDWARDS, till last term Intercollegiate Secretary at 
Liverpool, is now Rector of S. Nicholas, Manchester. 


FRANK GLENDENNING used to be at Hull and is now Warden 
of Student Movement House and Schools Secretary of the 
WSCF. 


JENNIFER HERKLOTS was International Secretary of Cambridge 
SCM during 1957-58. 

ERIC JAMES is Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

MAUREEN E. JONES has just joined the staff of the British Council 
of Churches Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service. 

D. B. SADDINGTON is Lecturer in Classics at the University of 
Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 

L. J. SETH-SMITH writes for television and the stage and is church- 
warden of St. Anne’s, Soho. 


DAVID TUSTIN of Cambridge SCM has been studying in Greece 
before proceeding to Cuddesdon College, Oxford. 
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Editorial 


CATTERED among the thousands of students who are 

returning to their colleges and university lecture-halls this 

October, there are two thousand who were present at the 
Edinburgh Congress last Easter. What difference does it make to 
them that they were there? What difference—a far more important 
question—does it make to the whole student body? Is it just that 
they have a memory of a full and interesting week, a week spent 
in a new city among new friends—a memory shared, or perhaps 
it has not been shared, with those who were unable to go? Or 
is it more? It is too easy for all of us who were there to forget 
the vision we partly saw, the challenge we partly understood, the 
resolutions which we partly made. Now is the time to refresh our 
memory, to renew our vision, to reaffirm our resolutions and to 
make the challenge more widely felt in the place we are called to 
labour in this year. 

And what was that challenge? Each of us perhaps took away 
something different, some vision essentially private which we 
grasped then with deeper understanding than ever before and 
which, it well may be, we feel quite unable to share with others. 
But the challenge was a public one, for the challenge of Christ is: 
always made in public; it is a challenge indeed to action in 
public. ‘Life for the world’ was the theme. And if we have really 
understood that we dare not conceal this hope of life from the 
world that so desperately needs it. In this issue we publish the 
sermon preached at the closing service of the Congress by that 
well-loved friend of the SCM, Professor John Baillie. For some 
at any rate this service and the message of this sermon remain 
the things which they will remember longest. Here is a challenge 
which we cannot fail to understand. 


The dimensions of our obedience 


But although we can hardly fail to understand it, we can 
certainly fail to obey it. God loved this ‘rough-and-tumble world’, 
but do we love it? Do we not rather love the community in 
which we are at home, our Church, our SCM branch, the friends 
who really understand and appreciate us? Yet it is not primarily 
within this narrow circle that the challenge of the Gospel is to 
be met and obeyed. Such circumscribed obedience is a failure to 
meet the challenge at all. The world we live in, even the closer 
world of college and university, contains many places precious 
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to God where we may well not feel at home. There are problems 
all round us to which we may not feel called to give any 
thought or any time, but which are part of the world God loves, 
and so immediately part of it, yes, and so immediately our 
responsibility that we shall be judged by our success or failure 
to see them as our problems. At Edinburgh we studied in our 
area groups the problems and concerns of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, the Commonwealth, indeed of the whole world. We 
looked at the different tasks of men, of the teacher, the scientist, 
the artist, the industrial worker and so on. Why did we do this? 
Because Christ offers life for the whole world and for all men, 
and if we fail to give it to any, if we seek to preserve it for some 
few of all those who are made in God’s image, then the life 
which we have kept for ourselves becomes hollow and empty like 
the manna in the wilderness which the Israelites tried to hoard 
for the next day. 

In this as in every issue of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT it is our 
concern to draw the attention of our readers to the whole world 
and the whole of life as the field of our Christian interest and 
activity. In South Africa, in Greece, in Wales, in Gower Street, 
in the Cambridge colleges our forces are deployed and the battle 
is met. We must concern ourselves with all these fronts and seek 
to understand the total strategy if we are to see our part in the 
battle. Perhaps we can do this best by looking at someone like 
Dorothy Sayers who herself understood this and sought with all 
her being ‘to go out, to learn, to understand, to sympathize, to 
discover’. 

Many I hope of those who read this will have had no chance 
to go to Edinburgh because they are only starting College this 
October. David A. Edwards writes a special word of welcome to 
those who are starting in training colleges. To these and to 
university freshers as well I add my own welcome. It is my hope 
that this magazine will help them understand not only what the 
SCM is for, but what they are at College for. 

The library of my own university contains two separate 
sections. The one and I suppose the larger (it is certainly the 
more valuable) is located upstairs and downstairs and all over the 
place. The books are hardly ever dusted and are only consulted 
by staff members and research students. They are classified on 
some recondite system which permits two books that are together 
on the shelves to have no obvious connection with each other. 
The other part of the library is newer and much easier to find. 
The books are all in order and it is constantly expanding. Once 
you are in one part of the library it is almost impossible to find 
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the passage which leads to the other part. There are many of us, 
I feel, and not only first year students, whose minds are similarly 
arranged in two sections. One section contains all we know of the 
Christian faith, its shelves are dusty and have usually been filled 
before we come to college and there is little change or expansion 
after that date. The other section is continually expanding, with 
each new interest and subject studied. It is full of information, 
opinions and ideas on all manner of subjects, religion alone 
excepted, minutely classified according to a decimal system. The 
passage between the two rooms is very obscure and uncertain. 
The function of this magazine and of the SCM as a whole is 
surely to take care that the passage is well-lighted and much 
used and to indicate to students how the older and more valuable 
books, although they may be more difficult to find, often throw 
light on contemporary problems, and again that it is only the 
latest periodicals which can help us to understand fully what the 
classics are saying. 

The Christian Gospel is ‘Life for the World’ although we may 
not have realised it before. It is necessary, indeed it is necessary, 
that we reconsider the things we really believe and what our 
belief means. And so in this issue Eric James begins a series of 
articles designed to help us think about our belief. But we shall 
not be examined on the Last Day on our knowledge of what he 
writes. God’s examinations are always practical. Can we really 
put into effect what we believe? Do we see the relevance of our 
faith to the needs and problems of men? If we learn to ask this 
question contritely then Edinburgh will have had some effect and 
our SCM branches will have some reason for their existence. 
David Tustin writes of the SCM in Thessalonica. It was the Jews 
of that same city who said of Paul and Silas, ‘these men who have 
turned the world upside down have come here also’. It is many 
years since any SCM branch in this country has earned such a 
testimonial. Perhaps this is our loss. It is never too late to begin. 


S.G.M. 

The retiring Editor wishes to express to his successor, Steven 
G. Mackie, both his own good wishes and those of the whole 
Movement. He would also like to thank the readers of this 
magazine for their support and encouragement during the past 
four years; and to share with them a great confidence in the 
future usefulness of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT with its new 
format and under its new Editor. 


Pane 


JOHN BAILLIE 


The World God Loved 


Closing Sermon of the Student Christian Congress, Edinburgh, 
preached in St. Giles Cathedral, 13th April, 1958. 


‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his only Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have eternal life. 
For God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world, but 
that the world might be saved through him. He who believes in him 
is not judged: he who does not believe in him has been judged 
already, because he has not believed in the name of the only Son 
of God. And this is the judgement, that the light has come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For everyone who does evil hates the light, and 
does not approach the light, lest his deeds should be exposed.’ 

St. John JI, 16—20 


HAT is this ‘world’ of which our text speaks? There 

is no difficulty or mystery about the answer. It is the 

world we so familiarly know, the quite ordinary world 
of men and women and children among whom our lives are 
spent. It is the world you have been thinking and speaking about, 
and praying for, during these last few days; the world you had 
in mind when you took as the theme of your congress ‘Life for 
the World’. It is the world just as it is, the world whose past is 
known to us from the history books and whose present from the 
columns of the daily press; with all its work and all its play; with 
all the bright variety of it, its high-vaulting ambitions, its fun and 
its laughter, but also with all its misery and distress, and also with 
all its evil—its cruelties, its jealousies, its hatreds, its wars and 
rumours of war, and all ‘man’s inhumanity to man’. 

It was, then, to this ordinary rough-and-tumble world that 
God gave his Son. And he gave him to the whole of it. The gift 
was not intended for an élite. The Jews had indeed during the 
greater part of their history tended to believe that the gift, when 
it came, would be for themselves alone, and there was a certain 
truth mingled with this error; for indeed, as things turned out, 
the Son of God was incarnate in a Jew, born in Bethlehem of 
Judaea. It was through the Jews that the gift was given, yet it 
was given not to them alone but to all the world—to men of 
every tongue and tribe and colour. Nor was it intended only for 
the men of virtue, for this gift was in no sense a reward. It was 
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meant rather for those who had gone astray—for the lost sheep. 
Jesus himself said ‘I have not come to call just men, but sinners’. 
And St. Paul would later argue that that means every one of us, 
because measured by the standard of God’s glory we are all 
equally sinful. ‘There is no difference’, he said; ‘all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God’. 

Here then is something that we must steadily keep in mind in 
our Christian approach to the world. We must never allow any 
least note of self-righteousness to creep into the witness we bear. 
We Christians are in no sense superior people. You and I have 
no right to talk down to anybody. Instead of branding our 
neighbours sinners, it is as sinners that we must speak. ‘Judge 
not’, said Jesus, ‘that you may not be judged, for you yourselves 
shall be judged by your own standard’—and which of us, after 
due self-examination, is prepared to have that standard applied? 
The Puritan tradition, still so influential an element in the piety 
of this country, has brought us much gain, but there was also 
in it a tendency to censoriousness which, if we allow it to prevail, 
will be nothing but a hindrance to us in our efforts to bring God’s 
gift to our fellow men. 


The world is our concern 


Furthermore, we have to remind ourselves that it was to the 
world that God gave his Son, and not only to the Church. I 
wonder if in some contexts we do not talk too much about the 
Church. For it means that we are talking about ourselves, which 
is seldom a good thing to do. We are the Church, but it is the 
world and not the Church that should be our primary concern. 
Ecclesiasticism, like clericalism, is the name of an evil thing— 
and indeed at the meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at Yale last summer the Archbishop of 
Canterbury remarked that there were few words ending in ‘-ism’ 
that were not the names of evil things. There is still much that 
we might learn from a study of our Lord’s attitude to the 
ecclesiastics of this our day, from his keeping company rather 
with publicans and sinners and his complete lack of censorious- 
ness in dealing with them. Perhaps the modern world is not going 
to return to the Church until the Church has adopted a less stuffy 
and more understanding attitude to the world. I rejoice therefore 
that your Congress theme has not been ‘Life for the Church’ but 
‘Life for the World’. I have a feeling that the Church will take 
care of itself, or rather that God will take care of it, if our 
concern is rather for the world. When Robertson Smith was tried 
for heresy before the General Assembly of the Church of 
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Scotland in 1881, one brother concluded his charge against him 
with the words ‘I tremble for the Ark of God’; to which 
Robertson Smith replied, ‘I have read of only one man who 
trembled for the Ark of God, and that was Eli, a wily ecclesias- 
tics 


Love and not judgement 


But now let us ask why, and with what intent, God gave his 
Son to the world. It was because he loved it. He loved this 
rough-and-tumble world of ours. He loved it just as he found it, 
just as it is. But how could he? Even we ourselves find it 
desperately difficult to love men just as they are—and not least 
our next door neighbours. How then could God love them? 
Clearly it is not that he finds them worthy to be loved; it can 
only be that he loves them in spite of their unloveableness. 
Because it was in love that he made the world, he still loves the 
world he made, in spite of all the sorry mess it has since made of 
itself. It was because he loved what he had in mind to make that 
he first made it; and now he continues to love it because he made 
it that it might be loved. Is not this the nature of all true love, 
even among men—that it is not destroyed by the discovery of the 
unworthiness of its object? If so, it is not surprising; for all true 
love among men is but the reflection of the love wherewith they 
are loved by God. 

God’s gift of his Son, therefore, was a gift of love; and so 
our text goes on to say ‘For God sent not the Son into the 
world to judge the world, but that the world might be saved 
through him’. No statement could be more emphatic than that. 
Judgement, censure, condemnation were no part of God’s inten- 
tion in sending Christ into the world. There was nothing but 
love in his heart as he did this thing. His only desire was to 
befriend us, to rescue us from our muddle, our misery and our 
shame. It was to help us, and only to help us, that Christ lived 
his life and died his death. ‘I am come’, he said. ‘that they might 
have life, and have it more abundantly’. There was thus no 
judgement either in the Father’s intention or in that of the Son; 
and whosoever allows the divine intention to take its course in 
him, there will be no judgement in his case at all. ‘He that 
believeth in him is not judged’. 

But what of those who do not allow this divine intention to 
take its course in them? What if it be true that ‘He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not’? Ah, then indeed there is 
judgement, terrible judgement, but it is a judgement which men 
bring upon themselves. ‘He who does not believe in him has 
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been judged already’. Already can only mean that no further 
judgement falls to be passed on him, because such a man stands 
sufficiently self-condemned. He has refused the gift so generously 
offered. He has refused to be helped. He has preferred to live in 
darkness. He is self-excluded; and if the gates of hell are closed 
upon him, it is because he himself has bolted them on the inside. 

‘As little’, remarks one German commentator on this passage, 
‘does the sun come to cast a shadow on the world as Christ came 
to bring a judgement upon it’. And yet the sun does casta shadow. 
Indeed the only considerable shadows we know are shadows 
cast by the sun. And so Christ does after all bring judgement, by 
far the heaviest judgement, perhaps indeed the only real judge- 
ment, that has ever fallen upon the world; so that St. John, in 
the chapters following this one, records Christ as having said, 
‘For judgement I am come into this world’. This looks at first like 
a flat contradiction of what is said in my text. But no, it is no 
contradiction; because this judgement is nothing but the shadow 
cast by the very brightness of Christ’s love upon the lives and 
consciencies of those who have rejected him. It is the deeper 
darkness experienced by men to whom the light has indeed 
come, but who have refused to let it illumine them. You see, it is 
not necessary that God should hate us in order that we should 
stand condemned. It is quite enough that he should love us. Our 
darkness is thus a self-chosen darkness. “This is the judgement, 
that the light has come into the world, and men loved the dark- 
ness rather than the light’. They preferred to remain in the dark. 
‘That’, as Archbishop William Temple once wrote, ‘is their choice. 
Nothing worse could be done to them after that’. There is no 
further judgement. 


The searchlight of his love 


But why should men choose so perversely? Why should they 
prefer the darkness? Our text concludes by answering this 
question. ‘Everyone who does evil hates the light, and does not 
approach the light, lest his deeds should be exposed.’ Does not 
that word touch our consciences at the most tender spot of all? 
There is something in the lives of all of us, or in our inmost 
hearts, that we hate to have exposed. But the Light of the World 
is a quite merciless searchlight, so that the best and purest of us 
must often shrink before it. To be loved by so great a love as 
that with which God loved us in giving us his Son, has placed 
mankind in the most solemn, the most embarrassing, the most 
dangerous situation in which it ever has been or ever will be 
placed. It is what has been called ‘the menace of grace’. 
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And now, from all that we find in this passage about God’s 
approach to the world, we can surely learn something also as to 
what our own approach to it should be. If it is in love that God 
approaches men, we must approach them in love too. If there is 
no judgement in the divine intention, still less should there be 
any in ours. But I fear we have been very ready to judge. There 
has been too much scolding in the Church’s preaching, too much 
condemnatory language, too much fault-finding, too much calling 
of names. We who are within the Church have adopted too cen- 
sorious an attitude towards those who are without. We think too 
much about their sinfulness, and too little about their need; for- 
getting that if they are sinners, so are we ourselves. ‘Let him who 
is without sin among you cast the first stone.’ In respect of human 
virtues there is not all that difference between the Church and the 
world. There is indeed nothing in the life of the world that can 
justify it in the eyes of God, but there is much in it that may 
well put us Christians to shame. There is often a fortitude, a 
generosity, a high seriousness, a disinterested concern for truth, 
among those who do not profess and call themselves Christians 
which merits our deepest respect. 


Friendship 

Let us then go into the world, as Christ came into the world, 
not in judgement, but in love and in friendship. There is nothing 
it needs today so much as friendship. I have sometimes wondered 
whether, in many contexts, the New Testament word agape is not 
better translated into our modern speech as friendship than 
either as love or as charity. For true friendship is the perfection 
of personal relationship, and it is when we are in the right mutual 
relation with one another that we are in the right relation to God. 
‘No man has ever seen God’, writes St. John, ‘but if we have 
agape towards one another, God dwells in us’. And I think we 
should remember that in friendship there is a taking as well as 
a giving. We need those whom we seek to serve as much as 
they need us. If they without us cannot be made perfect, neither 
can we without them; and unless we make this evident to them, 
our approach to them is little likely to be welcomed. 

Let us then love the world of men, and let us leave it to judge 
itself. The better we love it, and the less we judge it, the more 
likely it is to judge itself. I would myself have to confess that 
the two men who to this day stand most over me in judgement 
are the two men who, in the course of my life, have loved me 
most. They are both now dead and gone into the world of light, 
but quite literally there is hardly a day when I do not stand 
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rebuked by the remembrance of them. I think of them every day 
I live, and often their memory is as a sword between my bones. 
Yet while they lived, they rarely spoke a word of reproach 
against me. They did not judge me. They did not chastise me. 
It was enough that they were what they were, and that, being 
what they were, they gave me their ungrudging friendship. For 
me there is chastisement enough in that, and I pray only that, 
grievous though it may sometimes be, it may yield in me the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

‘This then’, according to St. John, ‘is the message that ye heard 
from the beginning, that ye should love one another’. It is the 
message of the world’s salvation, the only message that is a 
message of hope. My colleague Professor John Macmurray 
summarises in the following words the thesis of his Gifford 
Lectures, the first volume of which has recently been published— 
and with these words I close: ‘All meaningful knowledge is for 
the sake of action, and all meaningful action is for the sake of 
friendship’. 


SERVANTS IN A NEW AGE 
Overseas Conference January 1—5, 1959 


High Leigh Conference Centre, Hoddesdon, Herts 


Main Speaker: The Rey. Dr. Norman Goodall 
Joint Secretary, World Council of Churches/International 
Missionary Council 
who will give three talks on the rapidly changing 
world of today, suggesting opportunities for the 
Church and the individual within it, as they seek 
to serve Jesus Christ, Himself the perfect servant. 


Area Groups on: West Africa, Central and East Africa, 
West Indies, India and Ceylon, the Muslim world 


Cost: £3 10s. plus 10s. registration fee 


Further information and booking forms from: 
The International Secretary, Annandale 
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D. B. SADDINGTON 


The Christian and Racial 
Politics in South Africa 


ANY Christians are concerned about South Africa 

because, although a member of the Commonwealth of 

Nations and a Christian land, she appears to be pursuing 
a most unchristian racial policy. It is easy to find racialism 
repugnant, but much more difficult to define the Christian attitude 
to the official policies of the South African government. It is 
precisely this, the individual Christian’s reaction to discriminatory 
legislation, that this article attempts to discuss. 

Something needs to be said concerning the history of the races 
in South Africa. As the European settlers of the Cape peninsula 
moved east and northwards, so the African Bantu-speaking tribes 
came down southwards from the central region of Africa. Their 
meeting was a clash of economic, which at that time meant 
agricultural, interests, and also a conflict of religions and different 
civilizations. A solution suitable to a sparsely populated pastoral 
country could possibly have been effected, but the position was 
radically changed by the discovery of diamonds and gold and the 
incredibly rapid industrial expansion of the twentieth century. 

Instead of merging with the indigenous population, as in Brazil, 
the dominant ‘Whites’ tended, quite understandably, to preserve 
the vast cultural and linguistic differences distinguishing them 
from the Africans. Unfortunately they began to equate civiliza- 
tion with ‘White’ or ‘European’, and barbarism with ‘Black’ or 
‘Native’. This racial theory of ‘White’ versus ‘Black’ perverted 
a difficult but not insurmountable cultural barrier, which educa- 
tion and advance in the African standard could have gradually 
broken down. The fundamental reason for prefering racial 
‘apartheid’ or separation to a liberal policy of political assimila- 
tion can be understood only in the light of three centuries of 
European-African mistrust and the great unreasoning fear of the 
small minority of ‘Whites’ faced with a four to one ‘Black’ majority. 
Hence ‘apartheid’ and ‘baasskap’ (‘boss-ship’ or domination). 
There is no need to elaborate upon the amazing racialist laws of 
the last ten years, all based upon the absurd theory of social and 
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tribal separation. They are an attempt to set up separate ‘Bantu’ 
states for the Africans, though six million Bantu-speaking 
Africans, rightless and voteless, are to remain in the ‘White’ 
areas. Mutual suspicion and fear, racial hatred, social injustice, 
the poverty and squalor of migrant labour, the loss of hope and 
freedom and human dignity are all accepted to preserve pure a 
mystic, almost divine white race. 

Faced with this, the Christian turns naturally to the Bible. 
But there is no explicit discussion in the New Testament of the 
relation between Christians and a state policy that offends their 
moral sense. There are just a few scattered pointers. Jesus 
accepted the state, but criticized it. Herod, king of Judea, for 
example, was a ‘fox’ (Luke 13, 32). The state should receive its 
due, but there are limits to political authority. ‘Render unto 
‘Caesar... (Mark 12, 17). Force, however, must not be used 
against injustice done to Christians (Luke 22, 38; 49-51). The 
Kingdom of God can never be established by violence. For St. 
Paul every man must be subject to the powers of the state 
(Romans 13, | ff.) Yet the state often commits the gravest errors 
of judgement: it has not the ‘hidden wisdom of God’ (I Cor. 2, 
6—8). St. John reveals the state at its most dangerous and 
corrupting, when it attempts to set itself up as a god. This is the 
basic evil of all totalitarianism, and appears to be what is hinted 
at in the ‘beast’ of Revelation (Cf. Daniel’s ‘beasts’). The 
people of the earth are easily deceived into making an image 
of the beast, that is, into worshipping the state (Rev. 13, 14). 

With this and the example of the apostle’s practice in mind, 
the Christian can feel certain that he must be obedient to all 
civil authority. But he must always persevere in preaching the 
gospel and stressing its implications. He must refuse to commit 
any idolatry demanded by the state. He may resist to the blood, 
but not take the sword (Matthew 26, 52). In a democratic state, 
such as South Africa, he can go further. He can, he must use his 
political voice. For him it is to protest against injustice. He must 
try to ‘leaven the lump’, become vocal in trade union and club, 
in pressure group and political party, in local and national govern- 
ment. It is not sufficient merely to condemn evil. For the love of 
Christ, which should actuate all his actions, the Christian should 
strive for the underprivileged, whatever their colour or creed. 
But in so doing, he must love the privileged too: ‘I exhort there- 
fore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men: for kings, and for all 
that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and decency’. (I Timothy 2, 1-2.) 
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ERIC JAMES 


Thinking about Belief (1) 


OME months ago I came across the statement by Adolf 

Deissman: ‘Religion resides in prepositions’. I remember 

laughing to myself, and thinking “These German theologians 
do say some extraordinary things’! And still I find myself wonder- 
ing who but a German theologian could say such a thing. But 
that statement made me think. It made me think about Belief. 
It jerked into my mind a statement by St. Paul, “There is one 
God and Father of us all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all’. 


Belief is not for me 

One of the difficulties people have about Belief is, I think, this: 
they think of it in much the same way as they think of saints. 
They think of saints as people who are far and away above them, 
and therefore, though in the range of their envy, out of the range 
of their interest. Of course, envy implies some interest. But it is 
an ‘I’m sure it’s all very interesting’ type of attitude—‘all very 
interesting, but, you know, quite beyond me’. In the same way 
they think of Belief as a simply tremendous step to take: a step 
out of one world into another world which is very strange to 
them. So they say ‘That can’t be for me’. They write off Christian- 
ity as for a certain class of people whom in a way they admire: 
a rather lucky set of people, because there is no doubt that 
having some sort of belief helps you to get by, but people with 
whom, to be honest, they do not really come to grips. 

Now there is obviously a certain sense in which saints are 
quite tremendous people, and in which Belief is a quite tremend- 
ous step to take. But on the whole I think that saints and Belief 
are made over-tremendous, so to speak. And this is done by over- 
emphasising the first of St. Paul’s prepositions—that God is 
above all men and all things, and neglecting the other two 
prepositions—God moves through all men and all things and he 
is in all men and all things. Of course we can never exalt him too 
much but the fact is that one of the ways in which God is so 
tremendous is, paradoxically, in his willingness to be in all things 
and to move through all things. 
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Unconscious belief 

I have a friend who is in fact one of the very few thorough- 
going agnostics I have ever met. He believes that all human 
experience, as far as he is willing to commit himself to any 
statement about it, is meaningless, and that existence itself is a 
kind of charade—though even that metaphor imparts too much 
meaning to it. I have the greatest respect for him, because I 
think his position is exceedingly logical, and his logic causes him 
a good deal of suffering. But like most people I know who lay 
no claim to be ‘believers’, very often he attaches considerable 
importance to things the value of which logic alone might lead 
him to deny. He finds himself loving mercy and doing justly. 
He finds himself centering his life upon whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the really basic act of 
belief is to believe in human experience at all. And once this 
has been done then almost without knowing it we are, in a sense, 
believers; and the extent of our belief is far greater than most 
of us consciously realise, far greater than we could articulate in 
terms of strict logic. We are, if you like, on the way of sanctity, 
though we are hardly aware of it. 

So I think my thorough-going agnostic friend is in some 
sense a believer. His constant wrestling with things and events 
to find a purpose in them suggests to me an innate belief—that 
there is a purpose in everything. In spite of himself, in spite of 
his avowed beliefs, in spite of his logic, his life is itself a 
witness to his belief in him who is through all and in all. 


God who is in all 

For one reason and another most Christians think that Belief 
refers primarily to Someone who is ‘Over there’. At the back of 
their minds is the idea that the question of Belief in God means 
first and foremost, ‘Is there Someone out there, beyond space and 
time, who is THERE—all by himself, in splendid isolation, un- 
changing, as silent as light?’ 

Well, obviously, there is a very considerable element of this in 
true Christian belief. When we pray we say, ‘Our Father— 
which art in Heaven’. And it is inevitable within the limitations 
of the human mind that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘Our 
Father’ should be thought of most conveniently as above and 
therefore outside ourselves and our normal range of experience. 
But it hardly needs saying that Our Lord made it perfectly clear 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is also something that is among 
us and within us. And if we take St. Paul seriously we shall never 
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sever God from his creation. Supreme over it he is. But we are 
so much part of him, that we shall never escape finding him 
even without looking, in our normal everyday experience: in the 
things we take for granted, the things which are so much part 
of our life that we hardly know they are there at all. 

So the scientist’s trust in the reliability of the universe, the 
very ground of his work, is itself a profound act of belief. And 
so also in our relations with one another, in which we instinc- 
tively exalt honesty and courage, and friendship and self-giving 
and so on, in all our deepest experiences in life, these most 
natural things in the world—as we give ourselves to them, we are 
making our acts of belief. 

Too often Christians give the impression of repudiating all 
this, and desiring instead that people should want a kind of 
‘ghost of God’ hanging around them the whole time—something 
entirely separable from people’s love of each other, and their life 
together. But God is he in whom we live and move and have our 
being. The sciences and arts and human culture in general are 
then in some sense knowledge of God and Belief in God. 


19th Student Industrial Conference 


RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY 
Lupton Hall, Leeds 
January Ist—Sth 1959 Cost: £3 15s. 
A conference for those thinking of working in industry 


Speakers include— 

Robert Harle, Production Department, T.U.C.; 
Tom Lupton, sociologist, Manchester University, 
Eric Moonman, Head, Human Relations Section, 
British Institute of Management; Richard O’Brien, 
Director and General Manager, Head Wrightson 
Engineering Ltd.; Canon Ted Wickham, Leader, 
Sheffield Industrial Mission. 


Besides talks and discussions, the programme will include 
a works visit, a works forum, and a case-study session. 


For further particulars, see your college Industrial 
Secretary or write to: The Industrial Secretary, Annandale. 
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L. J. SETH-SMITH 


Dorothy L. Sayers— 
Christian and Craftsman 


to a friend ‘Evangelism is something to which I do not feel 

myself called’, should have been responsible for The Man 
Born to be King, a work whose breadth of evangelical impact 
must compare favourably with Billy Graham’s circus. And when 
we go on to speak of depth, there can be no comparison. 

I imagine that very few of those who read this have not at 
some time admired, perhaps criticised, but probably been moved 
by The Man Born to be King. And most people know, or know 
of, Dorothy Sayers’s detective stories. Plenty has been said about 
these already. I should like to write here rather of her lesser 
known works, and of herself. I cannot write as an intimate 
friend, but as one whose career, and perhaps faith, were largely 
influenced by her. I can take myself as an example of the effect 
she must have had on many of my contemporaries. And what I 
write now is partly in the nature of payment of a debt since at 
the time of her death I was beginning to know her better and 
had determined, the next time I saw her, to tell her of what I 
owed her. I never had the opportunity. 

It was in 1943 that I, an aimless agnostic of 20, was persuaded 
to go to St. Anne’s House, Soho, to hear Dorothy Sayers dis- 
coursing on ‘Drama’ in a series entitled ‘Christian Faith and 
Contemporary Culture’. The Man Born to be King was much in 
the news at that time, and the hall was packed. We sat on the 
floor, many of us, and from there surveyed our speaker; a 
square, masculine-looking woman, who gave a certain impression 
of being hung about with garments, rather than wearing clothes; 
obviously enjoying herself, thoroughly in control of the occasion. 
She was introduced, and she started. 

There was a marvellous intellectual clarity about Dorothy 
Sayers. She herself has written of her ‘passion of the intellect’; 
and this for her, perhaps, was where all passion lay. Of mystical 
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experience she, regretfully, had none. But she revelled in the 
orderly marshalling of none-too-easy ideas, she enjoyed laying 
about her with the rapiers of thought, and with them she did 
indeed pierce to the heart of many matters. 

On this occasion there were two themes that I remember 
particularly. One was her contention that you will find, back- 
stage of any theatre, the warmth, acceptance and welcome that 
you should find inside any church—but don’t; that here is a real 
community, knit by common purpose, discipline and mutual 
respect, where, in its own way. life is had more abundantly— 
while in a church you more often find chill, suspicion, division 
and torpor. And that you have only to step inside a church door 
and a stage door to feel the difference instantly. 


The playwright points to God 


To one whose ideas of Church and Theatre were very con- 
ventional, this was shaking. But the next suggestion was even 
more extraordinary. She suggested that the experience of the 
playwright, who saw his words made flesh, was the nearest 
experience that a human being may have to that of God. 

That the idea is not so extraordinary now is probably largely 
due to Miss Sayers’s book The Mind of the Maker. Even those 
Christians who have not read the book have been influenced by 
it indirectly; you will find everywhere that the creative artist is 
more respected in church circles than he used to be, and this 
book is the great apologia for the creative artist. But to a young 
man who had hitherto found the Church nothing but a lump of 
Philistine dough, so far as art was concerned, this was revelation. 
The church people I had known tended to be patronising about 
art (without ever being its patrons), and disapproving about 
artists. And here was a Christian who not only accepted the 
artist, but admitted him into the holy of holies. And, so it 
seemed, with good theological reason. 

For me, that evening was a turning point. I had discovered 
the intellectual possibilities of Christianity, and I had discovered 
my vocation. It is possible that I should in any case have found 
my way into the theatre, though I doubt it; but without Miss 
Sayers I should never have done so as a Christian; indeed I 
should probably have considered it my bounden Bohemian duty 
to go on rejecting the Church, as so many do, as the enemy of 
truth and of true art. 

It was some time before I met Dorothy Sayers personally. 
Meanwhile I had seen The Zeal of Thy House, the Canterbury 
Festival play in which the exercise of her craft was first diverted 
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from detection to overtly Christian themes. I had rejoiced in her 
occasional pieces, Why Work? and The Other Six Deadly Sins, 
at finding a member of the Church whose apologetics were any- 
thing but apologetic, whose religion was never muzzy, always 
lucid, full of light. And above all I had devoured The Mind of 
the Maker—a book in which her great learning, her humanity, 
her wit, her gorgeous indignation and her integrity combine to 
illuminate our understanding both of God and of man; and 
which I would beseech anybody to read who is either vague 
about the Trinity or puzzled as to the meaning of this strange 
word ‘creative’, which is now encouragingly applied to adver- 
tising copywriters, do-it-yourself decorators, and contributors 
to the theory of nuclear fission, as well as to poet, painter and 
composer. 


The pride of a craftsman 


I had also come during this time to work at St. Anne’s House 
myself, having discovered that I was a Christian after all, and 
it was there one evening, as we sipped coffee before some meet- 
ing, that I noticed Dorothy Sayers among the sippers, standing 
alone. The Warden said to me ‘Go and talk to Miss Sayers’. 
Talk of what? What could I say to this famous thriller-writer, 
this formidable scholar, this trouncer of the stupid and the un- 
godly? I summoned some courage, and went and said that it was 
a nice evening. She agreed. I added something witless about the 
lecture and she replied, and then, thank God, the meeting began. 
But before we parted she said ‘Thank you for coming and talking 
to me’. And, incredibly, she meant it. 

It was only little by little that I learnt something of her 
private life—the dreary, unexciting tragedy that made up a great 
deal of it, and the solid fortitude with which she faced it and 
kept it hidden from all but a few intimates. She always had a 
great contempt for artistic temperament, for the pretence that 
a little talent, or even great talent, can excuse wrong conduct, 
or that disagreeable circumstances can excuse bad work. She 
was a professional, in the sense in which an actor is professional 
who turns up at the theatre on the day his wife has left him, 
and gives his usual gay performance in a comedy about marital 
infidelity. She was a craftsman. Upon this she prided herself, and 
took her stand. Though she knew that here too there was danger; 
The Zeal of Thy House is about precisely this pride and this 
danger—the danger of putting the creating self above the created 
work. 

For her the work was all-important. To each work its own 
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“proper truth’. And much of the latter part of her life was spent 
in resisting the demands of good religious people upon her, when 
they begged her, invoking mutual friends, the moral welfare of 
the people, the needs of the Church or the injunctions of the 
Faith, to write them a ‘piece’ about something or other. Writing 
of this pressure, and of her attitude towards it, she took this for 
an example: ‘an American firm is offering big money for a 
film about St. Francis, and the fact that you cordially dislike St. 
Francis seems no reason for not taking your thirty pieces of 
silver. And in some unguarded moment you begin to write lies’. 
For whatever cause she would not write ‘lies —falsehoods to her 
own proper truth—for to do so would have been false to her 
faith, as a creator, in the Creator who only created what was 
true. 

Such an attitude left her stranded between the professionals 
who care nothing for ‘proper truth’ and the Churchy writers who 
care nothing for professionalism. From that lonely stand came 
her works. She was no inspirer of romantic passions, and the 
scope of her language usually fell short of greatness. For example, 
when she tackled her translation of the Divine Comedy, it was 
not as a poet, rejoicing in Beatrice and glowing with words, but 
as the scholar-craftsman, for the first time putting clearly before 
the ordinary reader the depth and complexity of Dante’s thought. 
She had salvaged Dante from the beautifiers, at some cost 
perhaps, but also to great profit. Her passion was for the pattern, 
for clarity and power—for the solid, four-square edifice of the 
intellect, without the gargoyles or the ecstasies. 


Faith in sight 

And yet, the intellect was itself transcendent. It built its way 
into the empyrean. Nor did it sit content within its fortifications, 
but constantly extended itself imaginatively, and asked others to 
do so. For example, I believe, she was the first to see Judas as 
a ‘good’ man, the well-meaning zealot, disappointed in Christ. 
And at the end of her life, at an age when many revolutionary 
thinkers are busy digging themselves deeper and deeper into 
their rut, now well behind the front lines, she was the active 
chairman of S¢. Anne’s House, later St. Anne’s Society, a group 
who are crying out to the Church of England ‘Go out. Learn. 
Understand. Sympathise. Discover’. Less than a year ago she 
defined the Society’s task as involving ‘that most difficult of all 
intellectual disciplines: to start imaginatively from another 
person’s premises without for one moment allowing the will to 
assent to the imagination’. The philosophical terms on which 
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she was brought up may have largely become outmoded, but 
her mind was more flexible and adventurous and unabatedly 
passionate than those of most of her juniors. 

It may have been the work of St. Anne’s that was too much 
for her. It involved long meetings, from which she had to return 
late to her home in Essex. The last time I saw her, after one 
of these meetings, she was stumping off up Dean Street on a 
chilly December night, headed for home via the dreariness of 
Liverpool Street, to feed her cats and complete her Paradiso. 

The Paradiso, we may hope, is being better completed than 
she had anticipated—her passion for understanding satisfied and 
her delight in truth fulfilled, as she comes to know, no longer in 
a glass darkly, the Mind of her Maker. 


Not Angels but Anglicans 
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DAVID TUSTIN 


Students in Thessalonica 


N the last Saturday in May it was my privilege to be 

present at the end-of-year festival of the Student 

Christian Union in Salonica, N. Greece. University 
lectures finish at the end of May and examinations take place 
during the first fortnight in June. This festival was to mark the 
close of a year of academic work (not yet brought to its fruition!) 
and of student Christian endeavour. It was a semi-private meeting 
for members of the Union only and not open to the general, 
uncommitted public who are, of course, normally invited to 
attend the branch’s activities. The meeting was held in the lecture 
hall of the movement, on the fourth fioor of buildings overlook- 
ing the square of St. Sophia’s, the ancient Cathedral of Salonica 
dating from the seventh century. About 100 male students were 
present; female activities always take place quite separately, as 
relationships between the sexes are much less free throughout 
Greece as a whole than in England and—as I was told— 
‘Christian young men prefer not to play with fire!’ Everyone 
present, apart from myself, was a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

The festival was opened by an Orthodox priest, a Preacher of 
the ‘Zoé’ Brotherhood, who read the beautiful prayer to the Holy 
Spirit which is so often used by the Orthodox when asking for 
guidance and inspiration: it is frequently used at the opening of 
Bible-study groups :— 

‘O heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, Who 
art in all places and fillest all things, the treasure of blessings 
and giver of life: Come and abide in us; cleanse us from all 
impurity and of Thy goodness save our souls. Amen.’ 

This prayer was followed by the singing of the SCU’s anthem, 
which is a Byzantine melody sung in two-part harmony to words 
from the Orthodox liturgy. It was a very moving experience to 
hear this dignified ‘troparion’ sung in clear, full-throated tones, 
by an assembly one hundred strong. 

The president of the branch, Gregory Arzoumanidis, a third 
year student of chemistry, then gave a résumé of the past 
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year’s work and activities: —seventeen Bible study groups for 
men, meeting each week and led by Senior Friends; a public 
meeting each Saturday evening, open to all men students, at 
which some professor or ‘Zoé’ Preacher spoke on a Christian 
topic; a summer camp in the mountains of north Greece with 
daily worship and time for discussions, Bible study, Christian 
fellowship and relaxation; a motor-coach outing to the famous 
monasteries perched high on the rocks of Meteora in central 
Greece; visiting the sick at home and in hospital; Sunday school 
work in neighbouring villages; helping with social work in back- 
ward and poverty-stricken areas; corporate Communions for 
SCU members. The lives of SCU members here are marked by 
diligent study, generous service, clear purpose and, indeed, 
evangelical austerity—abstinence from smoking, theatre, cinema, 
‘wine and women’. Their round of worship, work and recreation 
is undertaken in the spirit of Christ, whose will they seek to 
know and on whom they try to depend in the midst of a puzzled 
generation in a floundering world. 


SCM promotions 


Then, as we sat, we sang a chorus, rather more reminiscent of 
IVF or Crusaders than SCM—and sung with tremendous vigour! 
After this one member came up and read a short poem with all 
the rhetoric of a Demosthenes, and next a committee-member 
gave advance notice of the summer camp and asked for more 
applications. Then another chorus. After that photographs of the 
past year’s summer camp and coach outing were shown, and then 
another poem was read. 

The next item on the programme came as rather a surprise: 
a list of promotions and appointments. As this was read out, 
each name received the tribute of cheers and clapping that it 
deserved. I was told that there were three grades of membership: 
‘assisting members’ (new-comers, mainly freshmen); ‘trial 
members’ (those who after their first year take part in the 
activities and social work of the branch), and ‘fully active 
members’. Those in the last two categories may wear the small 
blue badge of the movement, bearing the initials X.F.E., a cross 
and a dove, symbolizing the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

After the appointments had been read out, notice was given of 
the SCU corporate Communion to be held next morning, Ortho- 
dox Whitsuntide, at 6.30 a.m. in the little Church of St.Athana- 
sius. The speaker reminded the assembly about their persecuted 
Christian brethren in countries behind the iron curtain and 
spoke of the tremendous privilege of being in a Christian land 
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where there was freedom of worship; he exhorted those present 
not to neglect this privilege. 

Finally the priest who had opened the festival concluded it 
with a rousing—and quite humorous—sermon about the 
dependence of all Christian endeavour on the life-giving Holy 
Spirit of God. This seemed very fitting for the end of a year’s 
work and for the eve of Pentecost. 


Orthodox students 


I have described these events fairly fully so that English 
readers should have some idea of the life and atmosphere of a 
foreign SCM. Its similarity with what we know in England will 
be obvious. The main difference, however, is that all the members 
of the Greek SCU belong to the same Church, as do 95% of the 
population of Greece. Consequently student Christian life does 
not suffer the disadvantages of denominational division and all 
the spiritual agony which this brings. In the matter of unity we 
all of Western Christendom have much to learn from the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and owe her deep respect. 

There are two SCM organisations in Greece. First, there is 
the Student Christian Union described above, with branches in 
Athens, Salonica and Heraclion. This is part of the “Zoé’ move- 
ment which, together with several other smaller movements, is 
strengthening and invigorating the life of the Greek Church very 
greatly. The SCU is affiliated to ‘Syndesmos’ the international 
Orthodox youth association which has branches in Greece, 
Finland, France (Russians), England, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Uganda, Korea, Japan and the U.S.A. 

There is also the Student Christian Association, which has 
grown from another movement known as the Orthodox Christian 
Union which, like ‘Zoé’, has departments not only for university 
students but also for children, Sunday school teachers, working 
men, industrial apprentices, parents and professional men. The 
leader of the undergraduates’ section of this movement, Dr. 
Nissiotis, is now a staff tutor at the Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches at Bossey, near Geneva. Both these 
movements are Orthodox, and jointly they are affiliated to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

If you are interested to open a correspondence with a member 
of an SCU or SCA branch in Greece, such as the one described 
above, please write to the International Secretary at Annandale, 
who will arrange the contact for you. 
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Coventry Cathedral 


What unutterable chaos 

On that night in 1940 when this proud cathedral 
Became a living pyre; 

What despair was ours, who lived about, 

To see this stronghold of our God in flames. 

The crashing timber, drunken stone and molten lead, 
The splintering glass, torn linen and the crumbling altar. 
What desolation here. 

Yet though the sin of man brought 

Smoke and cloud and flame, 

These were to us the symbols of the presence of our God... 
And in the healing light of morning 

Men saw our Lady, 

Her Son held quietly in her arms; 

Obscured these last five hundred years, 

Steadfastly keeping watch. 


Now quietly walk across the grassy floor 

And past the piles of rosy stone which stand like rocks 
That men knew early sacred; 

And look through open windows whose skeletons of stone 
Frame timbered roofs and narrow streets and men. 

Gaze upward and still upward to the vaulting of the sky 
And note its ancient gold and tender blue. 


Scarred beams are firmly bound above the altar 
And stretch two torn and broken arms in silent mute appeal— 
SRatheiaet OL ClVeauar: 
And victory is His, 
For on the Holy Table stands a gleaming, glorious Cross 
Of clean and serviceable nails 
That shine and flash against the charred remains, 
The symbol of the triumph of God’s love, 
Which in the desolation is not bound, 
But from his death brings Resurrection life. 
KATHLYN ARCHER 

Notes 

There are traces of molten lead on the sanctuary walls. After the 
attack, a mediaeval fresco of our Lady with the Child was seen on 
one of the walls, having been hidden for centuries. 


There are two crosses on the altar, one made from charred roof 
beams, and one of nails from the roof. 
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MAUREEN E. JONES 


Ecumenism in Wales 


HE Church situation in Wales is a complicated and often 

tragic one. In addition to the usual problems, the Welsh 

churches have at least three others. The first is the bitter- 
ness in inter-church relations inherited from the period of 
struggle for and against disestablishment, resulting in little con- 
tact and co-operation between the Anglican and Free Churches, 
each regarding the other with a certain amount of suspicion and 
misunderstanding. Recent elections in the Church in Wales seem 
to reflect a non-ecumenical spirit within the Electoral College. 
Closer co-operation between the Free Churches, perhaps leading 
to organic unity, is felt by many to be the way towards fuller 
unity. Such co-operation is lacking at present. 

And then there is the language problem, with each denomina- 
tion struggling to keep alive both English- and Welsh-speaking 
churches. For this reason the number of church buildings is out 
of all proportion to the numbers who go to church. This also 
results in a shortage of clergy, the demand for which far exceeds 
the supply. The churches on the whole are not sufficiently 
conscious of their laity to provide many well trained and 
equipped lay leaders. The whole problem would be simplified if 
it were to be dealt with on an inter-denominational level. There 
is also room for experiments with bilingual services which are 
only rarely found. A reason for this is that the churches cannot 
afford to overlook the growth of nationalism in Wales since the 
last war and its emphasis on the national language. 

A third factor is the low standard of theological education 
which, on the whole, is not geared to the 1958 situation. The 
University of Wales B.D. and Diploma of Theology courses are 
followed by all the Free Church theological colleges and, com- 
mencing next session the Anglican college at Cardiff. There is 
nothing characteristic of any denomination in these courses. One 
wonders whether the training of men and women for the 
ministry could not become the united concern of all churches 
within the foreseeable future. 

In addition one has to consider factors such as the very con- 
servative and ‘fundamentalist’ nature of much of Welsh Non- 
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conformity, with a resulting lack of Church consciousness. 
Communications between the various parts of Wales are poor. 
It is, for example, impossible to hold a day conference embracing 
the whole of Wales, since the delegates could not return home 
the same night. This does not facilitate a sense of unity among 
the denominations themselves or with each other. 


Signs of hope 

These are some of the problems. What of the progress which 
has been made? The Welsh Ecumenical Society has been in 
existence for five years. It is a voluntary body of those concerned 
in and committed to the Ecumenical Movement. The number of 
applications for this year’s conference was almost doubled. The 
usual teacher / preacher combination was balanced by the presence 
of a miner, an electrician, a signalman, a welfare officer, a lawyer, 
students, housewives, engineers, a journalist and a librarian. Each 
major denomination was represented. As a result of the con- 
ference it was decided to hold a series of day and weekend con- 
ferences in South Wales for the purpose of training the laity. 

In May, 1956, the Welsh Council of Churches was formed. 
Under the aegis of its Youth Department the second Welsh 
Ecumenical Work Camp was held in 1957 at Blaenau Ffestiniog. 
In the previous year a work camp was held at Blaendulais in the 
south. Both these camps had a profound effect, not only on those 
taking part but on the life of the area in which they were held. 
Welsh participation in the activities of the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey is increasing. Two Welsh theological students have 
been awarded World Council of Churches scholarships to study 
in the United States next year. 

To the present writer one of the most promising signs is the 
growth of the Welsh ecumenical youth movement known as 
Ecwmene. At the last annual rally over 200 young people, aged 
14 and over, assembled to learn about and discuss the work of 
Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service. The enthusiasm and 
interest of these young people, who were engaged in many 
different occupations, was truly encouraging. 

There is much in the Welsh situation to discourage, but much 
to give hope. The SCM with its ecumenical vision has a vital and 
important part to play in Wales as elsewhere. Your prayers are 
asked for all those who work to bring about the unity and 
renewal of Christ’s Church in Wales. Ora pro nobis. 


MOUTHS? MINDS? MEN? 


One of the deepest impressions on a visitor to Asian or 
African countries is made by the numbers of young folk every- 
where to be seen; little children working, playing or off to 
kindergarten, bigger ones swarming along to school, students 
desperately competing for the few available places at college or 
university. These are countries of young people. 

Sociologists and economists are daunted by them. Here are 
mouths to be fed in progressively increasing numbers. Politicians 
angle for them. Here are minds to be bent. How does Christ 
regard them? As living, eternal souls made to become children 
of God. ‘It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.’ 

How should Christian students regard these vast numbers of 
their contemporaries? Surely with attention, for these are people 
whose views should be understood and whose needs should be 
met. Those who come to this country should be helped by the 
active interest and friendship of those in the colleges here. 
Those who remain in their own countries also need help. 
Members of staff for both Christian and secular colleges and for 
schools of all grades are wanted. 

News of progress being made in standards of living in 
countries overseas may lead into the error of thinking that the 
help of Christian doctors and nurses from this country is no 
longer required. The statement that two-thirds of the world’s 
population is underfed helps to reveal the true position, of 
social conditions that undermine health and of health systems 
recently inaugurated, which with inadequate trained staff and 
little money find it hard to make progress in raising standards 
of treatment and nursing and impossible to deal with the normal 
amount of suffering, let alone epidemics. 

There is like need for help in the pastoral and teaching 

work of the Church. Great areas with no knowledge of God 
revealed in Christ challenge us all. Other vast areas where the 
Church is there but is weak call us to train Christians to bear 
effective witness and to evangelize alongside them. Even where 
the Church has developed strength, it calls for partners to do 
special work. The need for the varied work of the ministry, 
both of men and women, is still great. 
You can find out more about the work of the Church overseas 
by writing to any of the following: Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, W.-1; Church Missionary Society, 6 
Salisbury Square, E.C.4; Church of Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh 2; London Missionary 
Society, 42 Broadway, S.W.1; Methodist Missionary Society, 25 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1; Presbyterian Church of England 
Overseas Missions Committee, 86 Tavistock Place, W.C.1; 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, 
S.W.1; Universities Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter 
Street, S.W.1; SCM International Secretary, Annandale. 
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FRANK GLENDENNING 


The House in Gower Street 


E call it affectionately ‘the House’, and have done 

for years. For Student Movement House has served 

students in the name of the SCM for forty-one years. 
For nearly forty years it was a club, becoming in its day one of 
the most potent forces of reconciliation in London. Two years 
ago the House changed its course. As a club it had become out- 
stripped by many other agencies who had learnt from it. In 
October 1956, the then Warden, John Olford described the new 
SMH as being ‘the home of a community at work . .. it must not 
become a nest of pious mice squeaking the gospel from various 
shadowed corners . . . its nets will be cast in all waters’. 


An International Community 


What happens at SMH? First and foremost, it is an inter- 
national community. We have a small community of students in 
residence during each academic year. From next October there 
will be representatives from the Philippines, Australia, Ceylon, 
South Africa, Nigeria, Austria, Britain and Canada living in the 
House. In their own community life they will epitomise, as their 
predecessors have done in the last two years, the purpose of the 
House—to live out at the deepest level the meaning of life in the 
world of our generation, to bear the theological and religious, 
political and cultural pains of our time, and to face them out 
under the cross of Christ, who has risen to give hope to the 
world. Linked closely to the residents, are the Associates of the 
community, full-time students in the London colleges or univer- 
sity teachers, who pay their ten shillings a year for the privilege 
of joining in this experiment, sharing in the life of the community 
and meeting together as Associates to further the deepest 
purposes of the House. 


A Centre for the SCM in London 


There is a second aspect of SMH. The SCM in London must 
always find the centre of its work in the colleges. Many people 
outside London do not realise how fragmented the academic 
community is. Some of the London colleges are bigger than the 
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younger civic universities. There are a considerable number of 
SCM branches therefore in the London area, which altogether 
make up the London SCM. In the past there has never been a 
rallying point—a central place to which the London SCM felt 
it belonged, and what is even more important, which belonged 
to it. In the last two years we have seen the London SCM and 
SMH growing together more and more. In this coming session, 
much of the central activity of the London SCM will take place 
in the House. The Executive Committee of London Council with 
the London SCM staff (led by the Warden) have planned a 
varied programme—study groups (e.g. Christianity and politics 
in Africa, The Life and Mission of the Church, etc.), a staff/ 
student seminar on the Modern University, several conferences 
(e.g. The Problems of the New Towns, which has been planned 
for social science, architectural and theological students, and will 
be led by an architect from the Harlow Development Corpora- 
tion, the Housing Manager of Stevenage New Town and the 
Congregational Minister from Crawley New Town). During each 
term there are open meetings for all students in London. This 
term speakers will include Sir John Wolfenden and Canon John 
Collins. We have a chapel, lounges, a refectory open for lunches, 
teas and suppers, a library and an assembly hall for lectures, 
dances, concerts, drama, etc. We hope to see many students at 
the House this year. 


An Epitome of the SCM Everywhere 


SMH is at the centre not only of the SCM in London, but of the 
British SCM as a whole. Indeed we can ciaim that it is becoming 
more and more well-known to the SCMs of other countries. The 
traffic before and after the Edinburgh Student Congress last 
Easter, and the ‘casual’ residents in the long vacation are ample 
proof of this. The House epitomises the life and work of the 
SCM. It tries to be a ‘workshop’ for the whole movement, trying 
out new ideas, considering in depth as far as it can, the issues 
of our day, being an international community in a living sense, 
being a ‘university within the University’, a centre of Christian 
unity, a place of study as well as of prayer, and what is most 
important, an open community—a facet of life to which the SCM 
as a whole is committed. 


The SCM as an Open Community 


When we speak of the SCM in this way, as an open com- 
munity, we do not mean either that we are syncretistic, or that 
we develop a lowest common multiple kind of theology. We 
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preserve to the fullest the theology of our own denominational 
positions, while being committed to ecumenism in its fullest sense. 
It is a central part of the SCM’s life to be leading Christian 
students into responsible membership in their own local congre- 
gations. But in addition, we do not develop into a ‘spiritual ghetto’ 
type of mentality, and become (to change the metaphor) like 
John Olford’s pious mice. If the church is true to its missionary 
calling it gathers around itself a circle of enquirers at every 
level of understanding and commitment. This was the practice 
of the apostolic church, and it must be ours too—to make it 
known that in SMH and in the SCM anywhere, all are welcome. 
Some will wish to come because they say ‘Sir we would see 
Jesus’. Others will come because this is God’s world and our 
common humanity demands that we should be open to meet the 
non-christian. 

It is for these reasons and some others, that those of us who 
belong to SMH this session commend the House to your prayers. 
We also beg for your lively interest in our doings, which we 
hope to report to you in these pages from time to time. We are 
always glad to see you when you are in London. 103, Gower 
Street is the address, W.C.1. 


There are jae 
Opportunities HIGH-CLASS 
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For full information write to: Northfield Road 
Personnel Secretary, COVENTRY 


National Council of Y.M.C.As., 
112 Creat Russell Street, 


Telephone 
London, W.C.1. 


Coventry 64931 
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DAVID A. EDWARDS 


Have you been Weaned? 


For Freshers in Training Colleges 


private rooms only if the bed has previously been removed. 

This is an extreme example of a suspicion that exists in the 
minds of all Training College authorities, the suspicion that 
although your bodies may be grown up, your spiritual and 
emotional faculties are still immature. And all those apparently 
fussy rules and regulations of which you are probably only just 
becoming aware are designed in order that your mental develop- 
ment may keep pace with your physical. A like contribution to 
this process of getting out of your emotional nappies is made by 
all those apparently fussy societies, of whose existence you have 
also become aware during your first few weeks in college. If you 
are wise you will take note of the regulations, however irksome 
they may be at times, because the happiness of a community as 
closely knit as the average Training College depends upon a 
certain amount of conformity among its members. You will 
grow in grace that way if not in revolutionary zeal, and where- 
as in the world we are by no means short of revolutionaries, we 
happen to be largely deficient in the possession of gracious 
people. The college societies can be pretty irksome too, at times, 
but again if you are wise you will take note of them, because 
your own spiritual development will depend to a very large 
extent upon a judicious choice of extra-curricular activities during 
your early weeks. 

I do not wish to imply that your academic work in college 
plays no part in this process of growing up spiritually and 
emotionally. But I do want to insist that professional competence, 
like patriotism, is not enough. “The teacher has not only to know 
her stuff, but to grow up herself into a mature and stable adult 
under whose guidance children will themselves mature.’ Once you 
start teaching, your children will learn just as much from what 
you are as from what you say, and once these children begin to 
suspect (and they are quite capable of doing this) that spiritually 
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[: one Training College, so it is alleged, men are allowed in 


you are a sham, not all the technical excellence in the world 
will make you into a good teacher. 

How does one grow up whilst at college? Obviously you will 
do all that the college authorities require of you in the way of 
academic work and observing regulations. But this is, in a way, 
a minimum—you have to do these things. The real test of a 
genuine desire to grow up comes when you have to decide what 
you are going to do with your spare time, voluntarily—and for 
many of you reading this article the moment of decision is now. 
And this is where college societies come in. Their main purpose 
is to prevent your college world from becoming too small, a 
danger which besets many Training Colleges, especially if a long 
drive happens to separate them from the nearest fish and chip 
shop. No one can mature successfully in a world which is too 
small, and you ought to make a very careful choice from the 
various cultural and recreational societies which are flinging 
themselves at you. 


Milk and meat 


There is no sphere in which immaturity is so rife as in the 
religious, and it is sad to see some religious groups positively 
encouraging spiritual juvenile delinquency among their members 
by narrowing their horizons rather than widening them. You will 
not find the Student Christian Movement among these unless it 
is sadly failing in its workings in your college. The SCM will be 
the only religious group with which you are liable to have 
contact which believes, along with St. Paul, that the Christian life 
consists in a process of weaning, moving from a concern with 
simple and basic issues such as your own salvation (milk), to a 
concern with more complex issues such as the world’s salvation 
(meat). Whether you are a Christian or an Agnostic you will 
be welcome in the SCM, which recognises that in the last resort 
Christians and Agnostics have to grow up together. If you really 
are concerned with growing up into some kind of spiritual 
maturity before it is too late (and when you leave college it will 
be too late), then join your SCM group now. In spite of the 
growing pains which inevitably affect all movement from baby- 
hood to maturity via adolescence, you will be a far better teacher 
as a result of the process than if, like so many of your friends, 
you are simply content to avoid it. 


J. B. Phillips 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 
in one volume 


Here for the first time ‘The 
Gospels in Modern English’, 
‘The Young Church in 
Action’, ‘Letters to Young 
Churches’ and ‘The Book of 
Revelation’ are presented 
bound together in buckram 
or in half-morocco with a 
slip case, a new foreword by 
the translator, an index and 
maps. 


Available in either red or 
blue buckram, gold top and 
markers: 45s; or in red and 
blue half morocco, gold top 
and markers: 84s. Just out 


Jack Clemo 
THE INVADING GOSPEL 


Jack Clemo, the poet, sees 
Christianity as an invading 
truth to which man must 
submit. ‘This is an exciting 
book. It will thrill many. It 
will infuriate many. It bears 
the provocative stamp of a 
prophet, and if taken 
seriously to heart by the 
Church, can have a profound 
effect-—THE BISHOP OF BARK- 
ING Ready October 20 10s 6d 
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C. S. Lewis 


REFLECTIONS 
ON THE PSALMS 


The author of “The Screw- 
tape Letters’ has written his 
first religious book for ten 
years. He stresses the timeless 
poetry and music of the 
Psalms and relates their 
meaning to our daily experi- 
ence. Everyone who reads 
this book will have his 
insight deepened and widened 
by the appreciation of the 
poetic beauty, the psychology 
and the spirituality displayed 
in one of the least under- 
stood books of the Bible. 


Just out 12s 6d 
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Ronald Seth 
FOR MY NAME’S SAKE 


Ronald Seth, although not a 
Roman Catholic, has written 
an inspiring account of the 
heroic part played by the 
Catholic Church in the Resis- 
tance movements, during and 
after the war, to preserve 
Christian values against the 
tyrannies of Nazi and Com- 
munist regimes. He syste- 
matically takes each country 
in turn and gives a full 
description of the different 
methods employed by each. 
Ready October 20 18s 
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Branch Project : 
Cambridge Vocation Abroad Week 


HY do so few Christians go out to serve the Church 

abroad in these days?’ ‘Why are there not a host of 

willing helpers at the tension points of the world, 
where a few Christians are witnessing and carrying out the work 
of reconciliation in their various occupations?’ Why indeed? Such 
are the questions asked by people coming home from overseas. 
It seems we have not the right attitudé. We must learn, like 
them, to be surprised how few go out and to become more 
aware of the need rather than maximize the difficulties. 

The purpose of the ‘Vocation Abroad Week’ held in Cambridge 
last February was to enable us, through meeting visitors with 
experience of work abroad, to consider such work ourselves, and 
to try to discover our own contribution and vocation in the 
context of the world wide mission of the Church. 

The visitors from overseas were thirty-five in number. They 
came under the auspices of the various denominational and 
missionary societies which were working together with the SCM 
to arrange the week. Thus the preparation and planning which 
began the previous term was good ecumenical co-operation—the 
denominational societies providing the balance which the 
Anglican-dominated Cambridge SCM lacks. A committee was 
set up consisting of representatives from each of the societies. 
Together we worked out the method for arranging the individual 
programmes of the thirty-five visitors and arranged their accom- 
modation. We were greatly helped by the societies themselves, 
who paid the travelling expenses of their speakers in all cases. 
For such a big organization it was essential to decentralize the 
labour and responsibility as much as possible. Thus a ‘liaison 
officer’ was chosen in each college and a large chart made on 
which these officers could book their speakers. 

The Week consisted mainly of small gatherings to meet the 
visitors over tea or coffee in college rooms and each college had 
at least five such meetings. Thus a wide range of students were 
enabled to meet the visitors at a personal level and to hear about 
a wide range of activities, from the hazards of being a doctor 
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in Nigeria to the problems of administering a refugee camp in 
Vienna. It was indeed an exciting time for those organizing the 
week to meet many of the visitors and hear their fascinating 
accounts. 

Besides the small college meetings there were larger open 
meetings in the evenings and daily prayers for different areas of 
the world led by a visitor from that area. A film was shown, 
and leaflets and Overseas Register cards were distributed in 
hundreds. 

One comes to the end of such a week with mixed feelings. I 
felt that I had only just learnt how such a project should be run. 
The committee met for a post mortem. Publicity had not been 
very good; there had not been enough opportunity for the visitors 
to meet each other; we had not worked in sufficiently with the 
existing programmes of the societies, with the result that our 
meetings had been rather imposed as ‘extras’. These were defects 
which could be remedied another time. 

But there were also many favourable comments. Many of the 
visitors said that they were delighted to have had the opportunity 
to meet such a mixture of students. Often on furlough they speak 
only to members of their own denomination. The students were 
likewise glad to hear at first hand of conditions of work abroad. 
The week was run on the pattern of one held two years ago 
and it was generally agreed and recommended that they should 
continue to be held at two-yearly intervals. It is difficult to 
estimate the success of the week in concrete terms. That can 
only come in time. However, the awareness of the need for 
Christians to serve overseas was greatly increased among us, and 
I am sure many of us caught the attitude of surprise at the 
meagre response to the call and a desire to remedy this each 


as he is able. 
JENNIFER HERKLOTS 


DONALD FRASER HOSPITAL, S. AFRICA 
(Church of Scotland) 


Assistant Medical Officer urgently needed for General Hospital 
in large Native Reserve. Maternity ward, special T.B. wards; 
two operating theatres, X-ray plant. 

Commencing salary, £825+ cost of living allowance. Previous 
experience taken into consideration. 

Apply, with full details and names of two referees to: 
The Medical Superintendent, Donald Fraser Hospital, P.O. 
Vhufuli, via Sibasa, N. Transvaal, S. Africa. 
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Farewell to Staff 


AST year, because of the Edinburgh Congress, the number 

remaining on the staff was larger than usual. They wanted 

to be at it and we wanted them there. This year we pay the 
price and almost half leave. 

Amongst them is one whose departure will cause special regret 
to the readers of this Magazine: Patrick Rodger lays down the 
pen of the Study Secretary and Editor of THE STUDENT MOvVE- 
MENT. The departure of a Study Secretary always makes a 
turning point, for to a special degree, through magazine and 
conference programme and by the peculiar authority of his office 
he shapes the outlook of the Movement during his regime. Three 
and a half years ago Patrick Rodger entered a very distinguished 
succession and gave it added grace. He was at the same time 
pastor and teacher and ecumenical thinker. Endlessly patient with 
people, he never had much time for the idea that Christianity 
does not ask for thought, nor would he ever acquiesce in the 
rents and tatters of the Church which he yet so signally loves. 
The Magazine, with its present excellence and wide circulation, 
is the best monument to his skilful labours. He goes to a pastoral 
charge of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

Both tradition and lack of space compel a briefer mention of 
other people. After four years as Assistant General Secretary and 
Education Secretary, Barbara How goes to be Warden of a 
Women’s Hall of Residence in Wales, and Katharine Cripps (née 
Milford) leaves the International Secretaryship to become a full- 
time housewife. David L. Edwards, Associate Secretary of the 
Movement and the first staff officer of the University Teachers 
Group for work among dons, joins the staff of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 

Of field staff, Veronica Taylor (née Burrows) leaves London 
for housekeeping and Frances Charrier leaves Wales to marry 
the incoming General Secretary. Jennifer Pilkington who has 
worked in the training colleges of Lancashire is also leaving to 
be married, and the Southern Field loses Anne Hughes, who goes 
to resume her professional training. 

Of the ordained men, Norman Hill leaves Cambridge for a 
London parish, Christopher Hughes Smith goes from the 
Midlands to a Methodist circuit in Leicester, David A. Edwards 
returns from Liverpool to a Manchester living, and Ross Flock- 
hart exchanges work in Edinburgh amongst overseas students for 
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something so far undisclosed. In January John Olford was com- 
pelled by the ill health of his wife to resign from the wardenship 
of Student Movement House, and at the end of our year, since 
South Park House ended its useful life as a hostel for women 
students, Alexandra Cowan ceases to be warden. 

In losing these people, the Movement loses devoted and 
imaginative servants who have put their many gifts at its disposal. 
For stipends which are no more than maintenance, without regard 
for tiredness or trouble they have served their Lord amongst us. 
They will rejoice, as does the Movement, that we continue to be 
supplied with men and women for the staff and that this formid- 
able list of vacancies is already filled for the coming year. 

Much was made in the last number of the Magazine of the 
end of my time on the staff and many generous things said, for 
which, as well as for many letters of good wishes from members 
of the Movement and from senior friends, I am deeply grateful. 
I am looking forward to being minister in a Congregational 
Church, Carrs Lane, in Birmingham. I have been richly rewarded 
in the last seven years and shall not cease to thank God for what 


he continues to give through the Movement. 
Pure LEE-WOOLF 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association offers to young 
women graduates :— 
practical experience in social 
service, the opportunity of 
posts abroad, scope for work in 
an ecumenical setting, a warm 
welcome for voluntary help. 

CLUBS for young people and 
adults of both sexes need full- 
time and part-time leaders. 

HOSTELS need Wardens and 
Assistants to provide a family 
life for girls living away from 
home, 

SERVICE CENTRES need staff 
for clubs, canteens and book- 
shops for men and women in 
the Forces at home and 
overseas, 

Short training - Bursaries and loans 

Apply: 
Director Personnel, Y.W.C.A. 
108 Baker Street, London, W.1’ 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of full 
cream milk in every half-pound 
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Recent Books 


AUTHORITY, by D. MarTIN LLoyD-JonEs (I.V.F. 3/-). 

Here is an exposition of the authority with which the Christian 
Gospel brings men to know and to obey God. It is intended to 
cure the uncertainty about that authority which afflicts many 
Christians, but it also corrects defects of insight among Con- 
servative Evangelicals who are not so afflicted. The argument 
moves quickly to the point that man’s plight is hopeless unless 
God chooses to reveal himself; and so ‘we come immediately 
to the great and central fact of the Lord Jesus Christ’. He is 
marked out as ‘the ultimate Authority, the One to whom we are 
to submit, to whom we are to listen’; and in the first of the three 
chapters, the New Testament’s witness to his status is faithfully 
reproduced, with proper rebukes (cf. p. 21) for false perspectives 
and mistaken emphases even in Conservative evangelism. But we 
cannot submit to Jesus Christ without submitting to the authority 
of Scripture. In the second chapter, the ‘right approach’ to 
Scripture is plotted by four general principles: that Scripture must 
be viewed as a whole; that its authority is a matter for faith; 
that its authority is not so much a matter to be defended as a 
truth to be asserted; and that the whole Bible is the Word of 
God. The principles are eminently sound and what is said under 
the first two headings is magnificent and so is the opening of the 
third. But from the middle of p. 41, through the discussion of 
the fourth principle and the following sections which purport to 
defend the right approach, the argument rings somewhat hollow 
and ends with what I can only regard as a plain bit of cheating. 
In chapter three, on the authority of the Holy Spirit, Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones returns to the heights and manifestly writes with the 
Authority about which he is speaking. His ‘application’ of this 
exposition, in the eight closing pages dealing with ‘revival’, does 
not seem to me inevitably right, though this is a matter of 
emphasis and perspective and I do not wish to detract from what 
he has to say on this theme. In this chapter as a whole, as in the 
entire book, the voice which speaks is the voice of a faithful 
witness—and one who for the most part is lifted above the level 
of ‘advocacy’ (cf. p. 82) Dr. Lloyd-Jones has a healthy impatience 
with prophets of a ‘post-critical situation’ who cry Peace! when 
there is no peace. Let me say, therefore, that I, who am no 
Conservative Evangelical, agree with what he has to say on most 
of these pages and do so not by taking his statements in some 
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innocuous private sense but taking them in the sense he intends 
and also communicates with unmistakeable force. Where I dissent 
is from any equation between the words of the Bible and the 
Word of God and so with any suggestion that the words of the 
Bible demand submission of the mind as to the direct voice of 
the Lord. Confronted with the Bible, man’s inevitable position is 
that he must say: ‘This is how I understand what is written; and 
in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit and by the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ I take responsibility before God for under- 
standing it thus’. Neither Christ himself nor his Book eliminate 
the element of human judgement. It is there in the way Conserv- 
ative Evangelicals have made up their minds, and its fallibility 
appears (in their case) when their ‘hearing’ of what the Bible 
says leads to watchwords like ‘It is still “ Christ or the critics” ’, 
and particularly when it leads to grating touches of smugness 
vis-a-vis those outside the Conservative Evangelical fold. It would 
be dishonest to pretend that even this fine book is altogether free 
from such blemishes. They are unimportant, however, in com- 
parison with its main contentions—and to my mind wholly in- 
consistent with those contentions. 

DURHAM F W. A. WHITEHOUSE 


CHRISTIANITY AND PARADOX: Critical studies in Twentieth 
Century Theology, by Ronald W. Hepburn (C. A. Watts & 
Co. 18/-). 

As an analytical philosopher, Mr. Hepburn is concerned to 
enquire whether paradoxes in Christian theology are linguistic 
muddles or glorious mysteries. We are bound to use them as 
long as we believe in a transcendent God. But need we do so? 
Mr. Hepburn distinguishes two grounds for believing in God. The 
first is the claim to some kind of encounter with God in religious 
and moral experience. The second is the claim that God is the 
ultimate explanation of the world. The main body of the book is 
a critical examination of these grounds for theism as presented 
in the writings of contemporary theologians, including Martin 
Buber, H. H. Farmer, Karl Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, Alan 
Richardson and E. L. Mascall. He reluctantly concludes that 
there is no compelling evidence for belief in God and, therefore, 
no need to justify the use of paradox in Christian theology. 

Mr. Hepburn makes some very sound points against any kind 
of Christian apologetic which underrates the place of reason and 
moral insight in religious faith. And I am glad that he refuses 
to allow the problems of interpreting historical events to conceal 
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the prime question whether the events actually took place. But, 
how far does his empirical spirit and procedure assist or impede 
him in discerning the true character of the problems which he 
treats? It probably disposes him towards his sympathy with the 
Freudian analysis of religion and so makes him suspicious of any 
claim to an encounter with God. In spite of his trust in our 
moral judgment, he finds it difficult to believe that our moral 
experience is experience of God. I felt that the emphasis upon 
the act of making moral judgments tended to stifle remoter 
questions about the basis of morality and that the relation of 
God to the moral order was distorted rather than pictured by 
analogies taken from our human acts of valuation. Mr. Hepburn 
suspends judgment about the cosmological argument which may 
embody genuine human experience of wonder and anxiety before 
the mystery of the world. But can such feelings be taken 
seriously, if they refer to nothing which is ultimate? 

In a final quite moving chapter, he outlines the dignified 
orientation towards life which may still be adopted by those for 
whom the traditional Christian imagery has lost all meaning and 


vitality. 

This honest and able book should be read by theologians and 
philosophers. 
CAMBRIDGE G. F. Woops 


Live AND LET Live (The Moral of the Wolfenden Report), by 

Eustace Chesser (Heinemann, 8/6d). 

As the title indicates the author is sure that a reading of the 
Wolfenden Report will lead to greater tolerance and under- 
standing in dealing with homosexuality and prostitution. He also 
emphasises the need for a better perspective in viewing these 
particular problems. Many men are subject in greater or lesser 
degree to homosexual tendencies. Again, there is such a thing as 
amateur prostitution: indeed a false attitude of mind could mean 
a kind of prostitution within marriage itself. Dr. Chesser in 
general welcomes the Wolfenden Report as marking a real step 
forward: he says it should help to rid the mind of false ideas 
which really arise from unconscious fears. Dr. Chesser writes as 
a psychologist and sociologist, and it may be felt he does not 
show quite enough understanding of those moralists and theolo- 
gians who are trying to see sexual problems in an even wider 
perspective. 

LONDON C. H. CLeaL 
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HUMAN NATURE AND CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE, by William P. Wylie 

(SCM Press, 7/6d). 

The author adopts an informal and chatty style which has 
advantages in dealing with a subject of this kind, though some 
passages have to be read over once or twice to grasp the mean- 
ing. In dealing with the place of sex in love and marriage the 
author shows considerable insight, but the discussion of divine 
love is not as clear as it might be. The writer says (page 33) 
‘this ‘charity love’ which God has, and which we ought to have, 
is a matter of the will: it has little or nothing at all to do with 
the emotions or feelings’. Is this really the case? How about 
Deuteronomy 6, 5? Later on the author himself seems to take a 
different point of view. 

His main point is that as each partner learns ‘to submit his 
or her own will not merely to the whims of the other, but to the 
general will of the two-in-one they will learn what divine love 
and charity means’. In fact he says marriage is the best way in 
which human beings can grow into the love of God. Is there such 
a thing as ‘the general will of the two-in-one’? 

There is some excellent practical advice for young men and 
women who should be ‘guarding’ sex, those who are courting, 
those who are engaged, those who are married. I do not like “The 
Aftermath’ as a chapter heading to a discussion of married life 
and the problem of broken marriages. What a pity the author is 
apparently unaware of the official statements by Free Churches 
on matters like remarriage after divorce. It is most helpful to 
explain the Church of England viewpoint, but to say ‘in many 
other Christian bodies the question of the official approval of a 
second marriage .. . . is left to the discretion of the individual 
minister’, and to say no more, is really most misleading. 

This book would serve as an excellent basis for a series of 
Discussion Groups. 

LONDON @S HF CEEAL 


CHRISTIAN PACIFISM IN History, by Geoffrey Nuttall (Basil 

Blackwell, Oxford, 10/6d). 

Dr. Nuttall reproduces here five lectures which he gave during 
the summer of 1957. They make no claim to be an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. They record rather the main beliefs of 
five organised and conscious groups of Christian Pacifists, begin- 
ning with the early Christians in the first three centuries of our 
era. The author then deals with a variety of sects in the Middle 
Ages, under the title “The Law of Christ’. The Christian pacifism 
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of the Swiss Anabaptists and Dutch Mennonites in the sixteenth 
century he entitles ‘The Ministry of Suffering’. In his account of 
the early Quakers in the seventeenth century, under the somewhat 
surprising title ‘The Dignity of Man’, Dr. Nuttall traces the 
Quaker attitude to war to the influence of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. The latter had a strong ‘universal’ note, deve- 
loped by the humanists into the universality of reason in men. 
Friends developed it into the universality in men of the Spirit of 
God—‘that of God in everyman’—from which first principle in 
Quakerism all else flows. It was this that raised all human person- 
ality to a new dignity. The final lecture, “The Means of Redemp- 
tion’ defines the Christian Pacifist approach at the present time 
and shows to what extent it draws on the distinctive insights of 
the earlier periods. 

The lecture on the early Christians, entitled “The Fear of 
Idolatry’ will come as something of a surprise to many Christian 
Pacifists. For Dr. Nuttall maintains that their ‘refusal to take 
part in war was mainly one expression among many of their 
refusal to take part in the life of the world, or in the activity of 
the State, at all’. He does not believe that the fear of idolatry 
was the only thing which prevented them from taking part in 
war, but he does think it was the main and distinctive reason. 
They were not prepared to worship the Emperor, which they 
regarded as idolatry, and that cut them off from many activities, 
of which war was only one. Was their attitude far-fetched? We 
have only to substitute ‘Fiihrer’ or ‘State’ for ‘Emperor’ to see 
how relevant their attitude still is, particularly in time of war. 
William Temple was keenly aware of the continuing temptation 
to idolatry and of the variety of idols that would keep us from a 
following of Christ which is unreserved. 

This book is particularly valuable for its account of the differ- 
ing convictions which have led some Christians throughout the 
era to one and the same conclusion. That fact alone seems to 
indicate that the conclusion is worth attention. 

LONDON GEOFFREY WILSON 


READERS of The Student Movement will notice certain changes 
in the appearance of the magazine. We are reducing the format 
(though not the length) to save on the postage of individual copies. 
For the first time also a list of contents appears on the cover. With 
this issue we are starting a series of photographs of the Church at 
work. We are greatly indebted to John P. Taylor of the World 
Council of Churches for supplying them to us. 7 

S.G.M. 


Readers’ Forum 


ON A POINT OF ORDER . |! 
Dear Sir, 

Helen Ross, in her article 
“Students and the Bomb’, seems 
to start from the belief that the 
main objection to the Oxford 
H-Bomb referendum was that 
its questions were too com- 
plicated. If she really believes 
this, she is under a misappre- 
hension, despite the quotation 
with which she began her 
article. For the main objection 
to the referendum that I 
encountered—among Christians 
and non-Christians, men and 
women—was not that the 
questions were too complicated, 
but that they were one-sided 
and ambiguous. To be effec- 
tive, the referendum should have 
been organised by a completely 
independent body. It was not, 
and its questions tended to be 
slanted in favour of the ‘Ban the 
Bomb’ movement. This is not 
merely my own opinion: it was 
the opinion of ‘The Observer’, 
which printed the referendum in 
full with its comments under- 
neath; it was the opinion of 
most non-Christians with whom 
I discussed the referendum; and 
it was the opinion of a good 
many women as well—I person- 
ally know of one women’s 
college where nine members of 
a college house unanimously 
refused to answer the referen- 
dum’s questions because of their 
one-sidedness and ambiguity. Of 
course students are concerned 
about the bomb—not least in 
Oxford, and not least in SCM. 
Of course we realise that the 
issues are not simple. And of 
course we appreciate any fair 
attempt to clarify and discuss 
such questions. But for many of 
us, at least, the Oxford H-Bomb 
referendum wasa big disappoint- 
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ment, and it is a great pity that 
Miss Ross does not face the 
fact that much of the criticism 
directed against the referendum 
was caused by the muddled and 
ambiguous English of the docu- 
ment itself, and not, as she 
suggests, by any desire for over- 
simplification on the part of the 
vast number of students who 
attempted to give honest, 
sincere, and intelligible answers 
to its questions. 

Yours etc., 

BRIAN A. WREN 

New College, Oxford. 


Dear Sir, 


In his letter Brian Wren 


“ objects to the bias of the Oxford 


H-Bomb referendum, and 
suggests that it should have 
been run by an independent 
body. While sympathizing with 
this ideal, I think that in 
practice it would be very hard 
to find a body that was both 
sufficiently uncommitted and 
disinterested as to be considered 
‘unbiased’, and at the same time 
sufficiently concerned to run a 
referendum. 

I admit that the Oxford refer- 
endum was biased and 
ambiguous. Our only excuse is 
that we honestly did our best 
to be fair and clear, but that as 
ours was the first referendum 
we had to design it from scratch 
in a short time. But none of this 
affects my main point, which is 
that however the questions are 
worded. the issues which lie 
behind them are complicated 
and must not be over-simplified. 
The main object was to make 
people think rather than to gain 
information or approval. 

Yours etc., 
HELEN Ross 
Somerville College. Oxford. 


Jottings 


UNIVERSITY PAMPHLETS 
Some readers may remember 
an excellent series of pamphlets 
on University questions, brought 
out by the SCM Press just after 
the war and leading up to the 
publication of The Crisis in the 
University. The crisis is still on 


and the questions are. still 
relevant! There are _ limited 
stocks of the following 


pamphlets at the reduced price 
of 6d each: 
The Mind of the Modern 
University, John Baillie 
Calling All Freshmen, Paul 
White 
Christianity’s Need for a 
Free University, A. 
Vidler 
Religion in the University, 
David M. Paton 
Please apply to Annandale 
not to the Press. 


TATLOW MEMORIAL 

FUND 

There has been a generous 
response to the invitation to 
subscribe to this fund, the 
purpose of which is to help staff 
and members of the SCM and 
the Institute of Christian 
Education to attend international 
and ecumenical gatherings. Over 
£1,350 has been received from 
several hundreds of old SCM 
members, including many 
Bishops, Dons, political and 
industrial leaders etc. Letters 
reveal enthusiasm about the 
form of the memorial and we 
are leftinno doubt about the im- 
mense debt which many feel they 
owe Canon Tatlow. ‘His steady 
persistence in the work to which 
he had set himself was a great 
inspiration to all of us.’ ‘I owe 
my interest in Christian Doctrine 
to T.’ ‘The merry twinkle and 
rather stern, penetrating gaze 


alternated as one sought his 
advice and wisdom—a search 
which seldom failed. We held 
him in deep regard and affec- 
tion.’ 

Subscriptions may still be 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss K. T. Witz, at Annandale. 


ANNANDALE LIBRARY 

CATALOGUE 

A new edition has been 
prepared and copies may be 
obtained from The Librarian at 
Annandale, price Is.,; post free. 
It is hoped that Branch Officers, 
and Librarians in particular, 
will make a point of acquainting 
themselves with the Catalogue. 


Birth 
ACHESON: On June 4th, to 
Richenda and Russell Ache- 
son, a daughter (Frances). 


Our Presses 


FOR 
Your Books 


AT THE 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


PRESS LIMITED 
South Shore Road 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 


WW 


Telephone: Gateshead 72257 (2 lines 
Telegrams: Press, Gateshead 
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Adoption 


RopcerR: By Patrick and 
Margaret Rodger, The 
Rectory, Kilmacolm, Ren- 
frewshire, a second son 
(Andrew William Wylie). 


Engagements 


HALL—SCHAEFER: Christopher 
Hall (President, Oxford SCM 
1956-57, Chairman, General 
Council, 1957-58) to Viviane 
Schaefer (Treasurer, South- 
ampton SCM 1956-58). 


RAINE — EMsLey: Donald P. 
Raine (Edinburgh University 
SCM 1953-56) to Barbara M. 
Emsley (Homerton College, 
Cambridge, 1953-55). 


Marriages 


Hitt—Harper: On 12th July, 
at St. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, Norman L. G. Hill 
(Cambridge Secretary, 1955- 
58) to Pamela M. Harper (St. 
Thomas’s Hospital). 


MarTIN — CHARRIER: On 9th 
August, at Sandford, Maine, 
John T. Martin (T.C.D. 
Secretary, 1955-58; General 
Secretary from September 
1958) to Frances B. Charrier 
(Welsh Secretary, 1956-58). 


Morton — CHADWIN: On Sth 
July, at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Greenock, Andrew 
R. Morton (Scottish Secre- 
tary, 1953-56) to Marion A. 
Chadwin (Glasgow University, 
1952-56). 


Death 


DEwIck: On 14th June, outside 
The White Cottage, Great 
Shelford, Cambridge, The 
Rev. Edward Chisholm 
Dewick, Friend and Secretary 
of the SCM of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, 1919-1954. 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS| 


Speech in the Pulpit 


By PauL E. SANGSTER, M.A. } 
(Speech and Drama), Gold 
Medallist L.A.M.D.A. ; 
ae 8s 6d net 

This is a “Must” book for} 

young preachers. . . and plenty 

of those who are not so young, } 

too. i 


The Young Wesley 


By MarTIN SCHMIDT Js net 
Translated from the German by 

Per Ate Rictchen. 
This study of the early life of 
John Wesley shows how} 
Christian missions were for him 
the key to the Gospel. 


The Glorious Company. 
A Book of Saints 


By FREDERICK GILL, M.A. 

10s 6d net 
The men and women whose} 
stories are told in these pages! 
are among the noblest the world! 
has known. Their names shine} 
like stars, not only in thel 
annals of the Church, but in| 
the story of twenty centuries of} 
human progress. 


Worldmanship and 


Churchmanship ! 
By GORDON Rupp, M.A., D.D.! 
2s 6d net 


In these talks, given during} 
Lent 1958, on the Home Service} 
of the B.B.C., Dr. Ruppf| 
examines the problem of bring- 
ing back to organised religion 
the multitudes who in _ the 
Western world have become} 
estranged from it. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS | 
25-35, City Rd., London, E.C.1}] 


SCM Staff 1958-59 


Annandale Staff: 


John T. Martin (Emmanuel College, Cambridge) General Secretary 
Steven G. Mackie (Edinburgh University) 
Editor of The Student Movement and Study Secretary 
Richard Taylor (Birmingham University) Assistant General Secretary and 
Industrial Secretary 
Jean Thomson (St. Hilda’s College, Oxford) Assistant General Secretary 
and Education Secretary 
Peter Coleman (King’s College, London) Associate Secretary 
Gillian Carver (Edinburgh University) Associate Study Secretary 
Roger Ducker (Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge) 
Theological College Department Secretary 
D. Martin Conway (Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge) 
International Secretary 


Intercollegiate Secretaries: 


Jack Newport (Peterhouse, Cambridge) Birmingham 
Russell Acheson (University College, Oxford) Bristol (honorary) 
Jeremy Walsh (Pembroke College, Cambridge) Cambridge 
Ruth Daniel (Manchester University) Liverpool 
Denys Whitehead (Pembroke College, Oxford) Manchester 
Cynthia Knight (London School of Economics) Midlands 
Ann Davison (London School of Economics) Northern Traveller 
William Mathias (Manchester University) North East 
T. W. Ingram Cleasby (Magdalen College, Oxford) Nottingham 
David Wilcox (St. John’s College, Oxford) Oxford 
Donald Cragg (Christ Church, Oxford) or 
Mary Monro (Froebel Educational Institute, London) Yorkshire 
John Toy (Durham University) South 
John James (Westminster College, London) 

Anne Totten (Liverpool University) London 
Donata Reuss (Vienna University) 

Donald Moxon (Exeter University) Overseas students in London 


Benjamin Camins (Silliman University, the Philippines) Federation Visitor 
H. William M. Cant (Edinburgh University) 


Mona Ryrie (Edinburgh University) ae Scotland 
Paul Schrading (Yale Divinity School) Overseas students in Edinburgh 
(honorary) 
Hazel Archer (Queen’s University, Belfast) Treland 
John Bennett Jones (University College of N. Wales) Wal 
Nonn Evans (Streatham Hill Froebel College) cS 
Student Movement House: 
Frank Glendenning (Liverpool University) Warden 
Maureen Metcalf (Durham University) Hostess 
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Annandale Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
and included in them are intercessions for the Movement. We pray for 
each branch by name once a year; and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish 
to send to the Editor details for intercession on the day they are 


remembered. 
1958 
OCTOBER 
1 WEDNESDAY 
2 THURSDAY 
3. FRIDAY 
6 MONDAY 
7 TUESDAY 
8 WEDNESDAY 
9 ‘THURSDAY 
10 FRIDAY 
13. MonpbDay 
14 ‘TUESDAY 
15 WEDNESDAY 
16 THURSDAY 
17 FRIDAY 
20 MONDAY 
21 TUESDAY 
22 WEDNESDAY 
23 THURSDAY 
24 FRIDAY 
27 MONDAY 
28 TUESDAY 
29 WEDNESDAY 
30 THURSDAY 
31 FRIDAY 
NOVEMBER 
3 MONDAY 


Avery Hill T.C., 
Northumberland 
Ashington County Technical College 

Aberdeen University; Balliol College, Oxford 
Bedford College, London; Birkbeck College, 
London 

Birmingham College of Technology; Bolton 
Technical T.C. 

Bangor Normal T.C., Bangor; Bretton Hall T.C., 
Nr. Wakefield 

Bath Domestic Science College; Bletchley Park 
TC 

Bishop Lightfoot House, Durham; Bishop Otter 
College, Chichester 

Barnett House, Oxford; 

Cheshunt 

Bognor Regis T.C.; Borough Road T.C., Isle- 
worth 

Bedford T.C., Bedford; Bingley T.C. 
Bala-Bangor College, Bangor; Baptist College, 
Bristol 

Brasted Place, Nr. Westerham; Josephine Butler 
House, Liverpool 
Baptist Theological 
Glasgow 

Baptist College, Manchester; Brighton T.C. 
Bolton Technical College; Bristol College of 
Technology 

Clare College, Cambridge; 
College, Cambridge 

Cheshire County T.C.; City of Birmingham T.C. 
Carey Hall, Birmingham; College of the 
Ascension, Birmingham 

Coventry Technical College; College of Science 
and Technology, Manchester 

City of Worcester T.C.; County of Stafford T.C. 
College of S. Mark and S. John, London; 
C@hestenul-G- 

Clifton Theological College, Bristol; Cuddesdon 
College, Oxford 


London; Alnwick T.C., 


Bishops’ College, 


College of Scotland, 


Corpus’ Christi 


C.M.S. Training College, Chislehurst 
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NOVEMBER 


Cheshunt College, Cambridge; Culham College, 
Abingdon 

College of the Resurrection, Mirfield 

Christ Church, Oxford; Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford 

City of Portsnrouth College of Technology; 
Cardiff T.C. of Domestic Arts 

City of Bath T.C.; City of Leeds T.C. 

College of Housecraft, Ilkley; F. L. Calder 
College of Domestic Science, Liverpool 

Christ’s College, Cambridge; Cranmer Hall, 
Durham 

City of Coventry T.C.; City of Leicester T.C. 
Chelsea College of Physical Education, East- 
bourne 

Christ College, Durham; Christ’s College, 
Aberdeen 

Darlington T.C.; Derby T.C. 

Doncaster T.C.; Didsbury T.C., Manchester 


Prayer Calendar 


4 TUESDAY 
5S WEDNESDAY 
6 THURSDAY 
7 FRIDAY 
10 Monpay 
11 TUESDAY 
12 WEDNESDAY 
13. THURSDAY 
14 Fripay 
17 Monpay 
18 TUESDAY 
I WEDNESDAY 
OCTOBER 4 
5 
6—8 
7 
12 
14 
Di 
21—29 
24—25 
25 
28 


J—9 
18—27 
28—Dec. 3 
30 
30—Dec. 7 


Westfield College Quiet Day at Student Move- 
ment House, led by Steven Mackie. 

Bristol University Beginning of Session Service. 
Preacher: Canon J. E. Fison. 

Oxford Preterminal Conference on “The Life and 
Mission of the Church’: Steven Mackie. 

Bristol University Branch Meeting for Freshers. 
Speaker: Alan Reynolds. 

Bristol University Staff ‘Quiet Afternoon’. 

Oxford. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin speaks at the 
Opening Meeting. 

Oxford. ‘Fundamentalism—a confrontation’: the 
Rey. Christopher Evans (Corpus) and the Rev. 
J. I. Packer (Tyndale Hall). 

John Martin visiting Liverpool and Manchester. 

Southern Council Executive Committee meeting 
at Bristol. 

Joint meeting of Leeds, Hull and Sheffield 
branches. 

Oxford. ‘A modern approach to the New Testa- 
ment—the first of five talks by the Rev. 
Christopher Evans. 

Reading University Branch Meeting: Steven 
Mackie. 

North Eastern Council Executive meets in 
Manchester. 

John Martin in Scotland. 

Irish Tour: Steven Mackie. 

Philip Lee Woolf preaching University Sermon at 
Leeds. 

Leeds keeping Federation Week. 
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‘Fear not, | am the first and the last and the living one’— 
After the Greek earthquakes 
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The Theology of Rudolf Bultmann 
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This book by a distinguished Belgian Roman Catholic 
has been widely regarded as the most penetrating critical 
study of Rudolf Bultmann’s thought. The translation is 
by Dr Olive Wyon. This is the most recent volume in 
The Library of Philosophy and Theology. 25s net 


PROVIDENCE 


A theme with variations 
ROGER HAZELTON 


A book of serious but not technical theology for men 
and women who seek not to escape from the world but 
to live in it by faith in God. 15s net 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
BUGANDA 


An Attempt at Understanding 

JOHN V. TAYLOR 

The first of a new series of Studies in the Life and 
Growth of the Younger Churches. It is written out of 
John Taylor’s experience of living in a village in Buganda 
and sharing as fully as possible in the work and 
experiences of his neighbours there. 25s net 
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STUDY CONFERENCE TRUTH ON TRIAL 
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Seminars a General Conference 


Five on the Ministry of Christ 


Music in Worship Main Speaker 
The Family in Modern Society Canon Eric Heaton 
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Catholicism and Church Unity Commissions 


Democracy: an Anglo-American | The Truth of the Bible 
Seminar 


The Works of Charles Williams | Reality in Prayer 
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Fditorial 


A SMALL Glaswegian is reputed to have re-told the Parable of 


the Sower to his teacher in these terms: “Now the seed is the 

Word o’ God, and it went in at one ear and out at the other’. 
Those who watch the faces of their congregations while they declaim 
the Authorised Version in the lee of a brass eagle, will have a vivid 
idea of what he meant. Considering the boasted Biblical traditions of 
our British Christianity, and the ‘priceless heritage’ of our translations, 
it is remarkable how ignorant and how passive most of us are nowadays 
with regard to the Bible. Anglicans, whose liturgy is full of it, let it 
flow over them for years and are discovered reading Amos and Hosea 
for the first time at their theological colleges; Free Churchmen, 
whose platform was strict ‘reformation by the word of God’, are sur- 
prisingly unbiblical in their preaching and praying and are apt to 
take refuge in the tepid moralism of the Wayside Pulpit. And the 
exciting avenues which the work of Biblical scholars (let us avoid 
the tendentious word ‘critics’) and Biblical theologians have opened 
up on all sides of us, too often remain unexplored by laymen and 
even by ordained ministers, on the supposition that they are ‘dangerous 
to simple faith’—pity the faith that is so fragile and so timorous! 
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Perhaps a symptom of this was the recent demise of the SCM 
Bible Reading Scheme, after six and a half years of precarious 
financial existence (its subscribers, despite frequent publicity in this: 
magazine and elsewhere, never reached the thousand mark, and a good 
proportion of them were not present, but former, members of SCM). 
The Scheme may sometimes have been over-ambitious, but we remain 
convinced that its basic intention was sound: to provide a system of 
daily readings with a weekly study, as an alternative to the usual 
system of ‘the daily portion, with notes’. We do not wish to reflect 
on the many excellent schemes which employ the latter method—on 
the contrary, we frequently recommend them, in the belief that the 
SCM’s chief concern should be to promote regular private study of the 
Bible, with whatever aid seems most suitable to the individual (Dr 
John Marsh’s A Year with the Bible, which we hope to review in our 
next issue, may fill the gap for some of our readers). But we would 
again draw attention to the familiar distinction (not that it can always 
be pressed too far) between the study of Scripture and its devotional 
use. The latter generally requires the thorough contemplation of short 
passages—much shorter, for example, than the average Lesson in the 
Anglican Lectionary—and in this realm valuable aids are reasonably 
numerous. But there is also, not just a place, but a need for private 
study which demands, in general, longer passages, more cross-refer- 
ences, and a rather different kind of attention on the part of the reader; 
and it is in the promotion of such study that we are still very much 
at the pioneering stage. 


Together and alone 


The glory of the SCM has been its Bible study groups, and we 
are happy to know (contrary to what may be a widespread supposi- 
tion) that more than half the present groups in the colleges are devoted 
to Bible study. Nevertheless, it would certainly be a great mistake if 
it was thought the official policy of the Movement that all such study 
should be done communally, publicly, and aloud. There is a nourish- 
ment and a questioning, a work of self-examination which can only be 
done ‘when the door is shut’ on one’s own privacy, and to which even 
the best of groups may prove only an obstacle and a distraction. And 
this is true both for the vocal student and for the shy one. There are 
times when God must speak to us alone; and when he must speak to 
our doubts, as well as to our faith. 

The SCM is not a Church, and because of the present sacramental 
impasse between the Churches (and a conviction about Church loyalty 
which prevents it from taking the bit between its teeth), its churchly life 
is bound to be somewhat lop-sided. The fact that the SCM has tradi- 
tionally ‘majored’ on the Bible has exposed it to the recurring danger of 
Biblicism. That, by and large, this danger has been avoided is chiefly 
due, we believe, to the ‘Church-consciousness’ of most of its members 
and also to the fact that it has learned this very Church-conscious- 
ness, under the guidance of wise teachers of many different denomina- 
tions, from the pages of the Bible itself. But it is all the more essential 
that members of the SCM, in both undergraduate and graduate days, 
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should make a sorely-needed contribution to the life of the Churches 
in their understanding and use of the Bible. The plain fact is that 
there is still far too much superstition about this book in black 
covers, Catholic superstition and Protestant superstition; that much 
preaching (even when itself Biblical) is barren because it moves 
in a universe of discourse of which its hearers—though they are not 
given to blaming themselves—are culpably ignorant; and that that 
Word which is ‘sharper than any two-edged sword’ is often allowed 
to rust unused in its scabbard. It is to this “missionary situation’, and 
not simply to any cultivation of individual piety or learning, that our 
Bible study in the SCM, private as well as communal, should be 
directed. 
* * * * 

We would draw attention to the letter on page 41 from Donald Cragg, a 
South African member of the British SCM Staff. While many indi- 
vidual members of the SCM have, we know, whole-heartedly endorsed 
Father Huddleston’s attitude towards the racial policy of the South 
African Government, the SCM as such (playing a responsible part 
within the WSCF) has ‘leant over backwards’ to keep open any conver- 
sation with fellow-Christians who put forward the case for apartheid. 
It has done so with a twofold motive: to avoid a too-facile condemna- 
tion of others in a very different and very complex situation, while the 
British attitude to the strangers within our own gates is by no means 
always beyond reproach: and to seek genuine amelioration of race 
relations in South Africa, as distinct from the mere passing of resolu- 
tions which cost nothing and achieve nothing. The recent trials for 
‘high treason’ and the facts about segregation in the Universities which 
Donald Cragg sets out in his letter, place a severe strain on all such 
moderation and call its rightness in question. Those SCM Branches 
who have begun to correspond with Branches of the South African 
SCA, may have occasion to point this out. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT is the magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. It appears five times 
in the course of the academic year. The Editorial and other 
offices of the SCM are at Annandale, North End Road, London 
N.W.11. General communications, subscriptions and donations should 
be addressed to the General Secretary; manuscripts and enquiries 
about this journal to the Editor. We invite readers to submit line 
drawings, etc., which might be suitable for reproduction. (A stamped, 
addressed envelope for the return of contributions should be enclosed.) 
The next issue will appear on May 1, for which material should be 
in the hands of the Editor no later than March 15. Enquires about 
advertising should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager. 
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DANIEL JENKINS 


Free Churchmen in Lent 


REE Churchmen, and this generally goes for Presbyterian Scots 

as well, often find themselves with uneasy and slightly guilty 

feelings in the presence of their Anglican friends during Lent. 
The Anglicans are going to extra services, they are systematically read- 
ing devotional books, they are practising austerities in regard to food 
and amusements. Free Churchmen here and there may be doing some 
or all of these things but for the most part they are probably carrying 
on as usual, consoling themselves with the thought that, after all, these 
Lenten observances can easily become a formality. 


The truth is that, in these days, Anglicanism has a very much 
clearer pattern of Christian observance and devotion into which the 
individual can fit than most Free Churches. This is part of its attrac- 
tion at the present time, especially for devout women, who are greatly 
helped in their spiritual life by clear rules and conventions. The word 
‘asceticism’ has a negative connotation in most people’s minds, but it 
does not, of course, necessarily describe a negative reality. It means 
discipline and chiefly the discipline required in order to achieve perfec- 
tion. ‘Ascetical theology’ in Catholicism often implies a type of 
discipline and an ideal of perfection which are alien to Protestantism 
but all Christians need to have a disciplined way of life. 


Puritan discipline 


The early Free Churchmen in this country certainly possessed such 
a discipline. In fact, most of us today would feel that they overdid it. 
It was a very simple discipline but it was also extremely austere and 
made great spiritual demands. It concentrated on diligent hearing of 
sermons on the Lord’s Day, systematic reading of Scripture, prayer, 
fasting and self-examination, together with extreme simplicity of speech, 
dress and style of life. The early Methodists, in their turn, were not 
given their name without good reason. 


This discipline has now largely broken down. except for a very 
narrow and unimaginative form of it which still exists among conserva- 
tive Evangelical groups. The reasons for this breakdown are worth 
remembering, because they may affect our attempts to create new 
forms of discipline. One was the fact that it made great spiritual 
demands and provided very few props to help those who found it diffi- 
cult to meet those demands. To maintain the Puritan way required 
strong men for whom the central realities of Puritan faith were vivid 
and luminous. For the weaker brethren there were no feasts to make 
the fasts more tolerable, and in dry seasons there were few set forms 
to go on repeating until refreshment came. Another reason was the 
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belief that it was wrong to become too bound to one particular way of 
doing things. True believers were guided by the Spirit in the ever- 
changing circumstances of life, and the Spirit would show them more 
clearly than any set order of discipline how to approach the Lord and 
how to obey him. 


This latter is a point of great importance in trying to consider 
what forms spiritual discipline should take today. The great danger 
here, as so often in the life of the Church, is that of archaism and hence 
of irrelevance. God is personal and we are persons. Our communion 
with God and our obedience to him have to be expressed in the ever- 
changing circumstances of life—they cannot be adequately expressed 
only through rules and conventions and ritual observances. The Pro- 
testant distrust of formalism is well-founded. Love is above the law. 
We enjoy the freedom of the Christian man. The Christian attitude is 
not primarily the pious fulfilment of rules of behaviour sanctified by 
long usage, as some forms of Catholicism always seem in danger of 
implying, but a readiness to venture into the unknown, leaving behind 
the old securities in the confidence that God is with us. 


All that is true, and it certainly needs a fresh emphasis in these 
days, but it does not do away with the need for a disciplined 
pattern of Christian behaviour. It only warns us that the place 
of such patterns is always a subordinate one. For such patterns 
are inevitable. Free Churchmen can testify more readily than most 
people to the devastating effects of a cult of thoughtless spontaneity 
particularly in worship. Inspiration comes and goes. God’s Spirit 
moves according to his own laws. What we have to do is not to try 
to manufacture inspiration by processes of our own, but so to conduct 
our day-to-day and week-by-week affairs as the people of God that we 
retain our openness to the prompting of the Spirit. That means having 
set seasons when we wait upon God and following procedures which 
help us to ensure that it is God’s Holy Spirit, and not our own way- 
ward spirit, which inspires us. God is more likely to lead us into new 
ways if we are in the place where we can hear his voice, and spiritual ~ 
discipline helps to keep us in that place. 


New patterns 


One of the greatest needs of both Protestantism and Catholicism 
today is a relevant pattern of spiritual discipline. Catholicism has 
its patterns, but they are not always relevant to the needs of men living 
in the modern world. When they attempt to make themselves rele- 
vant, they are often excessively influenced by a clerical picture of what 
the modern world is like. Protestantism at its best is far more effective 
than Catholicism in producing an attitude of mind which faces the 
problems and opportunities of the world today as they actually exist, 
but it is not as effective in maintaining a strong life of devotion in diffi- 
cult circumstances. Both have a great deal to learn from each other 
and, in this respect at least, Anglicanism can be a useful mediator 
between them. 


It is easier to say what this should mean for Free Churchmen in 
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regard to traditional forms of spiritual discipline than to specify what 
new forms of discipline they should strive to find. Free Churchmen, 
for instance, are often contemptuous about such Catholic practices as 
not eating meat on Friday and not eating sweets in Lent, but few of 
us can really afford to be superior even about such elementary forms 
of self-discipline, as we quickly discover when we try to submit to 
them. Free Churchmen increasingly observe the Christian Year, but 
they are still disposed to observe the feasts without the preceding fasts, 
a practice which convicts them of triviality. The children of the 
Puritans should, at least, insist that the Church’s Year should be 
observed in its totality, or not at all. But this should not allow us to 
neglect that great Puritan institution, the Lord’s Day. The simplest 
and most beneficial reform which we need today is to discover new 
ways of making the most of the Church’s worship on this day and of 
enriching the common life which should gather round this worship. 


Too busy for God 


The greatest danger to spiritual growth in our own time is super- 
ficiality. Men do not deny God; they simply crowd him out. When 
we are students, we think of the challenge to Christian faith and life 
presented by such consciously-held philosophies as Communism and 
nationalism and scientific humanism. When we go down, we discover 
that the greatest threat for most of us comes from the office during 
the week and the golf course on Sundays. Only a resolute determina- 
tion to establish habits of devotion and thought from the outset can 
save us from this most insidious and most devastating form of secu- 
larism. Eugene Rosenstock-Hussey, in a stimulating and neglected 
book, The Christian Future, has spoken of the need for sabbatical 
years on the part of business men as well as professors if we are to 
have the largeness of spirit and profundity of insight which are neces- 
sary, if we are to master the modern world and not become its slaves. 
Whether that is possible or not, we certainly need to make the most 
of the opportunities we can easily find for genuine spiritual recreation. 


The most obvious of these, as I say, is that of the Lord’s Day 
itself. The Free Churches, like all other churches, need to reconsider 
their forms of worship. In particular, they need to make them more 
co-operative as between minister and congregation. They also need to 
make the link between worship and the church meeting stronger. 
Members of churches who have been to college should devise means 
for keeping each other up to the mark in relation to serious reading. 
Experiments in ‘Protestant retreats’ are being made at present and 
more need to be made. But above all, new patterns of spiritual life 
appropriate to those who lead busy lives and share common responsi- 
bility in the great co-operative enterprises of our time like industry 
and public life and education must be worked out. Until they are, 
there will always be an element of unreality about our more familiar 
ways of discipline and we shall not be in the position to receive the 
Spirit’s greatest gifts to us. 
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_,Unity or Uniformity ? 
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full realization of that unity which he gives to his people even 

in their divided state—is the aim and hope of all serious ecu- 
menical discussion. Consequently the word ‘unity’ is invested with a 
halo of sanctity, while ‘uniformity’ has acquired the reputation of an 
evil spirit with a peculiar faculty of assuming the appearance of the 
other, and ecumenists are constantly on the alert to expose the impos- 
ture. 

‘Unity’ is a Biblical word, and a cardinal theme of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Uniformity’, however, is neither. Throughout the Pauline 
Epistles the unity of the people of God is a constantly recurring topic, 
and there are warnings against specific threats to that unity. There 
are no warnings about the evils of uniformity, and St Paul seems to 
have been totally unaware of the possibility of mistaking uniformity 
for unity. I Cor. 12.4-6 is often read as such a warning, particularly 
at inter-denominational meetings, but the passage in its context (textual 
and historical) will not bear this interpretation. St Paul was writing 
to the Christian community in Corinth about the dangers of the faction 
and individualism that were rife among them, and the point of chap. 
12 is the unthinkableness of schism from, or within, the Church. The 
various ministries were given for the common good in unity. Their 
exercise in rivalry is a breach of agape, in default of which that exer- 
cise is utterly worthless (12.24-26; 13.1-3; 14.1). St Paul’s solution of 
the vegetarian question at Rome (Rom. 14.3) is an attempt, not to 
evade the issue, but to set it in its proper perspective (14.19-20). The 
immediate need was to prevent this issue’s destroying the harmony 
within which alone a solution could be found (15.5-6). In another 
appeal for unity (Eph.4.1-16), variety of gifts is mentioned again, and 
in two verses (4.12-13), is linked with the purpose of the gifts—‘for 
the equipment of the saints, for the work of ministry, for building up 
the body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ’. 


HE achievement of the unity willed by God for his people—the 


Factors of disunity 


Christians are to be one in mind and spirit (I Cor. 1.10; Phil. 1.27, 
2.1-2; I Pet.3.8), they are to be at peace among themselves (II 
Cor.13.11, I Thess.5.13), they are to forbear each other and forgive 
each other, and above all to put on love, which binds everything 
together in perfect harmony (Col.3.13-14). The factors of disunity are 
haughtiness and conceit (Rom.12.16), self-assertion (I Cor.1.10-13: 
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12.14-31); Rom.12.3), self-righteousness (Rom.14.13,15), selfishness 
(Phil.2.3-4; Jude 12, 18. 19), malice (Eph.4.31: I Pet.2.1-6), partiality 
(Jas.2.8-9) but not, apparently, uniformity. . 

Christian unity is unity in the Holy Spirit. (This is something 
very different from the ‘spiritual unity’ whose existence is assumed 
and deemed sufficient by some Christians). It is a God-given unity, 
but it can be destroyed by men. It is the fellowship which Christians 
have with each other as a consequence of their fellowship with God.(') 
[ts essence and its fruits are love and peace. Ultimately it involves 
unity of faith (Eph.4.13) 

This means that the ecumenical virtue of tolerance is a virtue of 
imperfection. When that which is perfect is come, it will pass away 
Tolerance is not for the sake of tolerance. Disagreements and differ- 
ences are tolerated for the sake of unity and peace. lest the bond of love 
be destroyed. And such a situation is not static: as the fellowship, of 
the Holy Spirit is realised more and more fully, the disagreements and 
differences tend to disappear, until the time will come when the con- 
cept of tolerance is irrelevant. This state of affairs has never existed 
in the Church, but it remains the ideal—not in the sense of an unattain- 
able dream, but as that to which the Church is called (Col.3.15). 


Uniformity from within 


‘Uniformity’, according to Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dict- 
ionary, Means ‘agreement with a pattern or rule; sameness’. It is not 
regarded by Anglicans as a matter for complaint that the Church of 
England uses one book of Common Prayer. It would however, 
be regarded as a matter for complaint if the Church of England 
insisted upon its immediate impositon in its entirety on Presbyterian 
congregations as a condition of the union of the Church of Scotland 
with the Church of England, since the Church of Scotland has not been 
used to uniformity of public worship since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. On the other hand, it would be generally agreed that there is too 
little uniformity of doctrine in the Church of England, and indeed it is 
to such a situation—dissension within organic unity—that the words of 
St Paul have an immediate practical relevance. 

It is significant that within the Church of South India, the vigour 
of whose life has deeply impressed Western visitors, a conscious pro- 
cess of ‘growing together’ is taking place, with marked tendencies 
towards uniformity in ministry, doctrine, and worship.©@) The response 
of Christians all over the world has been one of profound thanksgiving. 
not of alarm. A tendency towards uniformity in its ‘honest’ sense is 
something to be hoped for and looked for in a reunited Church. It 
will be the manifestation and evidence of the deepening and widening 
of the essential physical aspect of our unity in the Holy Spirit. 


(') See C. E. B. Cranfield in “A Theological Word Book of the Bible’, p. 82 


2) See L. W. Brown, ‘The Making of a Liturgy’ in Scottish Journal of Theology. 
March, 1951; and ‘The Church of South India’, being the united report of 
the two Joint Committees of the Convocations’ Church Information Board. 
1955, 
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Thus uniformity can be a source and a sign of strength and truth. 
Few would advocate the deliberate substitution of uniformity, in its 
bad sense, for unity. ‘Unity or regimentation?’ is hardly much 
of a choice. Since that is so, is it not time that Christians ceased to 
use an honest and perfectly respectable English word as a slogan for 
rousing prejudice that is neither honest nor in any way respectable? 
‘Unity or Uniformity?’ is the slogan of a mind that is on the denomina- 
tional defensive, and it has no place within the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of love. 


IAN M. LECK 


Death and the Doctor 


HEN those of us who choose medicine for our career start 

our clinical work, one of the first problems we meet is the 

problem of death. We see patients with diseases that cannot 
be cured except perhaps by extensive operations—cancer of the gullet. 
for instance, which can sometimes be removed only by taking away 
part of the gullet itself so that for the rest of his life the patient can 
only be fed through a hole in his stomach; and we ask ‘Wouldn’t it be 
kinder to let him die than to sentence him to a life of such discomfort. 
especially as the cancer will probably recur later?’ 

We see other patients who are quite incurable. Is it right to pro- 
long their lives with drugs and nutrients: or should we cut short their 
suffering by killing them; or should. we just let nature take its course? 
When death is near, should we conceal this from them, and drug them 
so that they cannot feel fear or pain; or should they be warned, and 
not drugged, so that they can prepare their minds for death? 

When we do midwifery, we see women whose health is endangered 
by pregnancy, or who do not want children, or whose children are 
likely to be deformed. Are we justified in killing the foetus, by termin- 
ating the pregnancy, in any of these cases? 

These are questions which we shall have to answer again and 
again during our lives—but we cannot answer them without first decid- 
ing what death is. And the two views of death current in the West 
today are the classical and the Christian. 

The classical view of death is that it is the end of everything worth- 
while. This was the view held in pagan Greece and Rome, where 
men believed that death was followed by a monotonous, shadowy 
existence in Hades. It is still the prevalent view today, when 
perhaps most people question whether there is any kind of life after 
death. On the other hand, Christians view death not as the end of life. 
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but as the gateway to a fuller life—a life of closer fellowship with 
God for which life on earth is intended to prepare us. 


Conventional medical ethics 


Conventional medical ethics are, I believe, based largely on the 
classical rather than the Christian view of death. This is perhaps: 
partly because the Hippocratic Oath—the source of modern medical 
ethics—was formulated in pagan Greece, partly because most modern 
doctors probably doubt whether there is life after death. And if the 
classical view is right, if death is the end of everything worthwhile, then 
all we can do is make our lives (and if we are doctors, our patients’ 
lives) as long and as happy as possible. 

Sometimes, our duty to prolong life seems to conflict with our duty 
to promote happiness; prolonging a patient’s life, if he has an agonis- 
ing and incurable disease, may only mean prolonging his misery. In 
such cases, most of us sometimes put the promotion of happiness (or 
at any rate the prevention of misery) first, withhold treatment that 
might prolong life, and just make the patient’s last hours as comfort- 
able as possible. Some of us may even think that we should ourselves 
kill some of these patients whose suffering is especially acute—one can 
argue that if a patient has incurable cancer, there is no ethical differ- 
ence between withholding penicillin if he develops pneumonia (which 
is often done) and giving him an overdose of morphia, if in each case 
the aim is to avoid prolonging his suffering. The conventional answer 
to this problem is however given by the couplet— 

Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 

Officiously to keep alive. 
Perhaps the classical view of death influences us most in our treatment 
of the dying, when with drugs and lies we try to conceal the approach 
of death from them. We do this, surely, because of the belief that 
death is a tragedy. 

In midwifery, too, there is a stress on the need to prolong life 
which is apparently based on the classical view of death; we may kill 
the foetus if the pregnancy is a grave danger to the mother’s life, but 
otherwise everything possible is done to keep both alive. 


The Christian attitude 

It seems from all this that the classical view of death lies at the 
root of the conventional answers to the questions I began by asking: 
and so if we are Christians we must not take the conventional answers 
for granted, but must see how Christian doctors answer these ques- 
tions. 

Why, for instance, do Christian doctors try to postpone death, if 
by dying men enter into closer fellowship with God? The reason is, I 
think, that we are not competent to decide when a person is ready to 
die (the few people who, we may think, are fit for heaven are surely the 
very people most needed on earth); and so we have no right to take 
life, either by mercy-killing or as a rule by withholding life-saving 
treatment. Christ Himself healed the sick and raised the dead; he never 
killed the living. However, when their patients cannot be healed but 
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will only suffer more if their lives are prolonged, most Christian doctors 
take the same view as most others—that although killing is wrong, it 
is sometimes right to let a disease take its natural course. 

Most Christian doctors, too, prepare their patients for death in 
the same way as most others do—they conceal the approach of deat 
from the dying, and take away their fear and pain by drugging them. 
They justify this by pointing out that it is not the way we pass our last 
hours but the way we have passed our whole lives that matters, and 
that telling a non-Christian that he is dying means leaving him with 
no hope, which a Christian (who has an unfailing hope) should never 
do. But there are others who believe that the most important hour of 
life is the last, and that the doctor should warn his patients and not 
dull but preserve their faculties then—bearing in mind that Chrisi 
refused sedatives on the cross. 

Christians are, of course, also divided about taking the life of a 
foetus to save its mother. The Roman Church condemns this. Bui 
most Protestants sometimes think it right to kill the foetus if, but only 
if, this is likely to make the difference between death and life for the 
mother; in such cases, when whatever we do one or other is likely to 
die, it seems best to save the mother, for if she dies the outlook for the 
child is poor anyhow. 

In general, it seems that although Christianity makes all the differ- 
ence to our attitude to death, it makes little difference to the way we 
tackle the problems raised at the start of this article; and when it comes 
to solving these problems, Christians themselves are often divided 
Which of their solutions are right, each must decide for himself. 


Who’s Who 


ANTONY BRIDGE works in a parish at Hythe, Kent. and is art 
adviser of STUDENT MOVEMENT 


MARTIN COOPER teaches at Christ’s College, Finchley 


HARRY DANIEL was formerly on the staff of the British SCM 
and is now General Secretary of the SCM of India 


TOMOKO EVDOKIMOYV is the wife of the Director of the Foyer 
de la CIMADE. Sévres, France 


ROBERT T. HALLIDAY is a student at the Theological Colleg: 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland 


DANIEL JENKINS is joint Minister of King’s Weigh House Cov 
gregational Church, London 


{AN M. LECK qualified in medicine at Birmingham in 1954 
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World Student News 


ASIA 


The political, social and religious situation in many countries is 
changing rapidly. Reforms are being introduced in university educa- 
tion, and a redefinition of the place and task of the university within 
the new Asia is in process of formulation. 

In recent years the universities and their student bodies have 
grown tremendously in almost all Asian countries, and this has also 
been a period of building and expansion of Student Christian Move- 
ments. They are at a point in their history when they have to plan in 
terms of the work that needs to be done, and then think of the finance 
and personnel needed, rather than to plan work in terms of the 
resources available. They are slowly awaking to their great responsi: 
bility of student evangelism in the university. Asian delegates to the 
WSCF General Committee at Tutzing decided to initiate study and 
discussion on ‘Our Attitude and Approach to non-Christian Students 
m the University’. But evangelism will be ineffective unless there 
is a united witness, not only because of the small number of 
Christians, but also because the sin of disunity is a serious hindrance 
to the acceptance of the Gospel. So every effort should be made to 
develop and preserve a united student Christian witness in Asian 
universities. 

In Asia, many students are increasingly concerned and involved in 
politics. Members of the SCMs are becoming more and more con- 
scious of their responsibility in national reconstruction. But in spite 
of this, some Christian students live a ‘ghetto’ existence in the univer- 
sity. The SCM has a responsibility to undertake the education of its 
members in the important issues of the day, but at the same time must 
avoid the danger of ‘mere activism’. 


India 


The last few years have seen a remarkable increase in the size and 
vitality of the Indian SCM. Eight of the twelve provincial units now 
have full-time secretaries. The five-point programme of the SCM is: 
church membership, worship, study, evangelism and social service. 
Publications include Bible study outlines, study outlines on Christian 
concerns in university and society, Darshan—a_ twice-yearly maga- 
zine, and Aikya—a monthly. Occasional conferences are arranged 
for professors, both Christian and non-Christian, and the first 
national conference for theological students was held in 1955. The 
next triennial conference of the SCMs of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
will be centred on the theme ‘Students and National Reconstruction” 
[here is also renewed emphasis on Rural Service Squads and the 
Student Volunteer Movement. (Sec article on pp. 17-18.) 
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Indonesia 

The Indonesian SCM has grown remarkably in the past three 
years. It now has eight branches with a membership of about 2,500. 
about thirty per cent of whom are non-Christians. There are three 
full-time secretaries. The first conference of theological students was 
held in December, 1955. 


AFRICA 


Gold Coast 


Thanks to the work of David Head as Travelling Secretary for 
British West Africa, the Gold Coast SCM has been able to constitute 
a well-organized Movement which may have a positive influence in 
the life of this country as it achieves political independence. It needs 
the assistance of a full-time General Secretary. 

Nigeria 

The Nigerian SCM is expanding rapidly in both schools and 
universities, and is challenged by many more opportunities for growth. 
For the time being there are more than 100 branches and several 
thousand members. In March, 1956, the first Federation West African 
Consultation was held in Ibadan. There is a great need for a full-time 
General Secretary. 


South Africa 


The Student Christian Association of South Africa, one of the 
oldest members of the Federation, includes more than 40,000 members 
in its five sections: English-speaking, Afrikaans-speaking, Bantu, 
Coloured and Indian. They need help in order to develop their work, 
especially that among Bantu students, which has a special significance 
in their unusual and difficult racial situation. Certain branches are 
corresponding with branches of the British SCM. 


EUROPE 


Austria 


The Austrian SCM, with four branches, has experienced rapid 
expansion in both membership and programme in recent years. The 
work is very much in need of a full-tme Secretary who can travel and 
strengthen contacts with the local groups. This small Movement, in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic country, is discovering new opportuni- 
ties for service to foreign students coming there to study, particularly 
those from the Orthodox world. Also in recent weeks they have been 
called on for service to. the large numbers of Hungarian refugee 
students who are coming into their country. 


Hungary 
News came through last term that there had been a revival of the 
Hungarian SCM, but at the time of writing nothing further has been 
heard. 
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| TOMOKO EVDOKIMOVYV 
Cimade: a French 


movement 


At the outbreak of the war in 1939, thousands of inhabitants of 


the frontier provinces of Alsace were evacuated to the South of 

France. With their strong Germanic and Protestant traditions, 
they felt socially and spiritually isolated in the deep Catholic south. 
Responding to this challenge, representatives of the French Protestant 
youth movements formed a committee of action, the CIM ADE (Comité 
Inter-Mouvements auprés des Evacués). A number of young people 
volunteered their services, leaving their occupations or studies to work 
among the Alsatian evacuees, visiting them, organizing social and 
material aid, conducting services and undertaking evangelism. 

CIMADE is an organ of Christian witness and service, of evan- 
gelism and aid, a flexible organization, able to respond to urgent 
appeals and to be present in the midst of critical problems, directing 
its efforts now to one area, now to another, as new emergencies arise. 
To those in wartime concentration camps and post-war camps for 
collaborators, to those escaping from deportations and from extermin- 
ation camps, to the countless refugees and displaced persons from 
Spain and Central and Eastern Europe who have arrived in France 
these past years, CIMADE has been offering (in co-operation with the 
International Refugee Organization and the World Council of 
Churches) food, clothing and financial assistance, services of employ- 
ment, emigration, and integration in French life. Not only because of 
the varied confessions and national groups with whom they work, but 
also because of the support and young workers received from churches 
of all denominations, CIMADE is one of the concrete examples of. life 
in the Ecumenical Movement. 

The present work of CIMADE in France is naturally with the 
Hungarian refugees arriving from Austria. Many of these Hungarians 
are very young, between 16 and 20 years old, and besides material care 
for them, work and lodgings to be found. they need to be guided 
morally, taught the French language, welcomed into the French life 
and customs which are so new and strange to them. The refugee 
home at Sucy-en-Brie which welcomed in the spring 140 Albanian and 
Bulgarian refugees from Trieste camps has housed some Hungarians. 
the French SCM home at Biévres, with the help of CIMADE., 
welcomed others, and the CIMADE student hostels in Sevres 
also prepared dormitories for twenty-five young factory workers. 
The problems of these refugees are all the more acute because 
they are so inexperienced. It was this concern for young refugees 
that brought into being in 1947 the CIMADE students’ home 
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at Sévres, in the suburbs of Paris. Because of the educational 
possibilities offered by the great city many refugee students found 
their way to Paris. Too often they ended up working for the 
sheer necessities of food and shelter, with their dreams of further educa- 
tion completely frustrated. This débdcle represented not only the 
collapse of individual hopes but the unfortunate waste of valuable 
resources in leadership and culture. To prevent such personal 
catastrophes and to combat the needless waste of the fruits of the mind 
and spirit, CIM ADE purchased the Sevres home in 1947.(') For nearly 
ten years the hostel has been steadily receiving students, some remain- 
ing in Sevres for several years of study, taking an ever greater respon- 
sibility in the life of the home. Many of these refugee students have 
now found their place in France. Others have emigrated to the USA 
and Canada. For two years now, the hostel has also opened its doors 
to students of other countries—African, Asian, European and 
American. 

The greatest accomplishment of Sevres has been the creation of a 
home and family spirit among students formerly divided by national. 
racial and religious prejudices. At the present time, besides the twenty- 
five Hungarian refugees, fifty students of eighteen nationalities are 
living in the hostel. One of the symbols of the new family spirit is the 
little chapel erected by the students themselves in the garden. Great 
care was taken to avoid anything that might be offensive to any element 
of the Christian faith and the service of daily evening prayer is a basic 
expression of faith and worship in which Protestant, Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic may all find their meaning. Every evening you may 
hear in the chapel the prayer for the unity of the Christian world, for 
peace and for all those who suffer, and the prayer rises that each may 
carry the burdens of the other. On the occasion of meetings or 
special visits, Holy Communion is celebrated according to the rite of 
the minister who is present. The chapel belongs to God, its roots are 
planted in the generous soil of France, and the refugees feel, strangely 
enough, that they enter the true France through the door of the chapel 
they themselves have built. 


(') The Sévres Students’ Home is open during the summer months for groups 
of students as well as for any students desiring to spend some time 
in Paris. During the summer period CIMADE also organizes ati 
Ecumenical Training Course in Sévres, lasting approximately ten days 
to which British students are welcomed. 

Other work of CIMADE, besides what has been mentioned is at the 

present: 

(a) Work with North African women and children in Marseilles 

(b) Kindergarten and youth club for children of refugees in the Moselle. 
France. 

(c) Evangelisation among the working class in Coudekerque and 
Aubervilliers, France 

(d) Dispensary and youth club for the people of Dakar, Africa 

(e) Refugee club in Paris and emigration office to help those desiring 
to settle in the USA, Canada or Australia (in co-operation with 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva) 

(f) Refugee work in Berlin 

(g) Student Ecumenical action in Bonn, Germany 

(bh) Home for aged refugees in Cannes 

(i) Missionary work among Russian refugees. An orthodox priest visits 
those who are isolated 

(j) Resettlement of agricultural workers. 


HARRY DANIEL 


On Ihe Move 


The SCM of India 


movements affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Federa- 

tion. We owe our origin in part to men like John R. Mott, in 
part to the YMCA and YWCA, in part to missionary workers from 
Europe and America, and in part to some of the ablest leaders in the 
Indian Church. We are proud of our rich and varied heritage, and 
we are particularly glad that the Movement has given to the Indian 
Church many of its best leaders. But we cannot call ourselves a Move- 
ment and live only in the past. 

The coming of independence to our nation in 1947 has meant a 
quickening of the tempo of life throughout the country. In the world 
of the university, the most remarkable sign of this development has 
been the extraordinarily rapid increase in the size of the universities, 
as well as in their number. In 1948 there were 21 universities and 414 
colleges: in 1953 there were 30 universities and 679 colleges. Over the 
same period the number of students rose from 180,000 to 270,000. 
In the last three years the numbers have continued to increase at 
much the same rate. 

Such expansion is bound to bring in its wake many problems. 
Everywhere people deplore the loss of standards. Many thousands of 
students are living in shocking conditions, without proper food, proper 
lodgings, proper health facilities, and an adequate supply of books. 
Many students ought never to have come to the university. They 
are quite unsuited for this type of education. But there is insufficient 
variety in the types of higher education available, so students crowd 
the class rooms of our Arts and Science colleges. Few of them know 
how to use their leisure, and many of them are very lonely. Truly it 
can be said of our students that, for the most part, they are sheep 
without a shepherd. Our Church pastors are already so overworked that 
they can give little time to students. Of course, there are other people 
who like to consider themselves as shepherds. Some people, who are 
largely interested in students as potential agitators, are gathering 
students together in societies. A few students respond to this call. 
The more responsible politicians are very wisely leaving students alone, 
so that the energy and initiative of student leaders, which contributed 
so much to the independence movement, may be diverted into more 
constructive channels than strikes and mass demonstrations, which 
damage public life today. 

Cc 17 


HE Student Christian Movement of India is one of the oldest 


This is the background of our work. We go first to the Christian 
students, seeking to nurture them in Christian faith and practice. Our 
hope is that our Christian students will then become true witnesses of 
the Good Shepherd, and will help their fellow students to find the 
meaning of true community, to replace their present experience of the 
loneliness of the crowd. 


Emphasis on vocation 


We have a local union in every major centre of university and 
college life. The local unions are affiliated directly to the national 
Movement. There are now four full-time members of the national 
staff: a General Secretary, a Study Secretary, an SVM Secretary, and a 
University Commission Secretary. Our field workers number six. 
We need six more, and we need them urgently. The local unions are 
grouped in twelve provincial areas. Each provincial area has a com- 
mittee which co-ordinates the work of the local unions with that of the 
national Movement. In particular, the provincial areas run an annual 
camp and leadership training courses. Every three years, the national 
Movement, in association with the SCM of Pakistan and that of 
Ceylon, holds a Triennial Conference. 

At present the emphasis in our Movement is on Christian voca- 
tion. Most parts of the Indian Church are desperately in need of 
pastors, for this calling is underpaid and despised. Similarly, our 
Christian schools are in danger of losing their Christian character, 
because very few Christian graduates are prepared to teach in schools. 
“he situation is little better in Christian hospitals and dispensaries. It 

our aim through the SVM to recruit our best*students for these 
spheres of service. This programme will reach a climax at the Triennial 
Conference in December 1957. The theme of the Conference is 
‘Reconstruction’, with the sub-title: 
‘Except the Lord build the house, 
They labour in vain that build it’. 
In the Conference, it is our hope that we shall challenge Christian 
students with the needs of this nation, and persuade them that they 
will serve the nation best at this moment, as they give themselves to 
full-time service in the Church and her institutions. 

We now have two magazines. Aikya (Unity) is a monthly student 
paper concerned with the whole of life, and intended for all students. 
It is one contribution we are making to the growth of a disciplined 
student community. Darshan (Vision) appears twice a year and is 
- intended for senior students and especially for university teachers, 
whose needs are often no less great than those of their students. 

All this is costly. Our budget has risen by 500 per cent in the 
last three years. Our staff has increased in size correspondingly. But 
this increase is as nothing compared with the amazing increase in the 
power of God at work among us. If you would like to know us better, 
please write to us. We shall be glad to send you literature and to help 
members of other Movements to establish contact with one of our 
local unions. 
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Branch Project 


Venture in Liverpo ol 


organisations in the British Isles have been concerned with the 

problem of helping overseas students to settle down during their 
period of study in this country. It has been recognised that there are 
always difficulties in getting acclimatised in a strange land, and that 
this is particularly complicated when first impressions of that land 
and its people seem to conflict with what one has been led to believe 
would be the case. Among those who have most consistently espoused 
the cause of the overseas student has been the SCM, not because it 
was concerned to recruit more members, but because it has always 
regarded care for ‘the stranger within our gates’ as a priority in 
Christian service and witness. 

At the beginning of last Autumn Term the Liverpool University 
branch of the SCM undertook a scheme which was intended to assist 
students who were coming to Liverpool from overseas to settle down 
without unnecessary difficulty and strain. There was nothing original 
about the scheme, and no doubt other universities have done similar 
things before. It was worked out in full co-operation with such official 
University authorities as the Student Welfare Officer and the Guild of 
Undergraduates, and with the blessing of the East and West Friend- 
ship Council and the British Council. All religious societies partici- 
pated, including the Roman Catholics and the IVF, so it was in a 
real sense an exercise in Christian co-operation. 

For three weeks before the beginning of term, and during the first 
few days of term, students from one or other of the religious societies 
were on duty each weekday from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. in a spot which 
was conveniently placed near to the office of the Student Welfare 
Officer. The theory was that as each overseas student reported to the 
SWO she would give him a list of ‘digs’ addresses and then arrange for 
an immediate meeting with the British student who was on duty. The 
British student would then take charge of the search for digs, which 
can be so lonely and frustrating in a large city particularly when one 
is a stranger, not ceasing escort duty until satisfactory lodgings had 
been arranged. The period of ‘searching’ would be an invaluable time 
for friendships to be made, guidance to be given, and barriers of shy- 
ness and strangeness on both sides to be broken down. 

That was the theory! In practice things turned out a little different. 
During the first fortnight of the working of the scheme not a single 
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OR many years University authorities and various voluntary 


Overseas student arrived at the University! Escorts were left kicking 
their heels and weeding the garden of the SCM Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary! The SWO confessed that in all her experience she had never 
known anything like it. Then in the final ten days about a score arrived, 
and it is good to report that, despite difficulties, digs were found for 
all of them. For seven of these ten days members of the IVF were on 
duty, and so in the long run they had most of the work! Some of them 
certainly sacrificed a lot of time and energy and money, as well as 
boot-leather, but all was done with cheerfulness and without com- 
plaint. One British student trekked round for two whole days until 
he found a flat for two Indian Research students, and then when he 
left them the landlord made a rather weak excuse for refusing to let 
them stay. Could it be that there is a colour bar here? Another 
British student left his girl friend standing while he helped an Italian 
girl to find accommodation, the girl friend in question being a particu- 
larly trusting soul! After a week the Italian girl got fed up with her 
landlady and asked the SCM to find her other digs. Could it be that 
there is a sort of colour bar in reverse here? We all have a long way 
to go in understanding, and the fault is not always on the British side. 


Many similar stories could be told, but the Editor decrees that 
this edition of Student Movement must contain some more articles 
other than this one. So finally one must attempt to measure the 
success of the scheme. This cannot be expressed in terms of numbers 
helped, or of additions to the strength of the SCM branch, but it can 
be seen in other ways. Expressions of gratitude from the overseas 
students were genuine and at times pathetic. One Indian said that he 
would never be able to forget the kindness of British students on his 
arrival in the country. A Canadian girl brought in a bunch of flowers 
for the SCM Staff Secretary, who fortunately also had a broadminded 
wife! The gratitude of the Student Welfare Officer was expressed in 
that she was much assisted in her difficult job. Now, whenever she has 
an overseas student in need of assistance, she always sends for the 
SCM, and it surely is of importance to be in good standing with 
University authorities. Lastly, the British students themselves were 
shown, in most cases for the first time, some practical way in which 
we who are Christians can express our sense of being our brothers’ 
keepers. Will we do it again next year? You bet! Do we recommend 
other universities to work out similar schemes? We certainly do? 
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ANTONY BRIDGE 


Hieronimus Bosch : 


A Painter of Hell 


| cia fr BOSCH has always been something of an 


enigma, for he does not fit neatly into any of the categories so 

much loved by art historians. It would have been convenient 
to consign him to oblivion as a minor master or even as a freak, but 
the stature of his work has always made this impossible. He was a 
lapidary colourist, a brilliant draughtsman, and the possessor of that 
kind of rare, pictorial imagination which can create a world of such 
consistency that it seems more real than reality and constrains the spec- 
tator’s belief. Moreover, he profoundly influenced such painters as 
Breughel and Patinir, and helped to form the German expressionist 
tradition of which the work of Grunewald is the locus classicus. For 
all these reasons he cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Little is known about his life. His real name was Jerome van 
Aaken, and he lived and work in s’Hertogenbosch, the provincial 
capital of North Brabant, whence he derived his nickname of ‘Bosch’, 
with which—together with Hieronimus or Jheronimus—he signed his 
paintings. Even the year of his birth is not known for certain, though 
it was probably about 1450, for he was painting from 1480 until 1516, 
when he died. This was the great period of Flemish art inaugurated 
by the Van Eycks, but he stands outside the main stream of the art of 
his time, as his work shows only too clearly. In an age of poor com- 
munications, s'Hertogenbosch was comparatively remote from such 
great centres of contemporary art as Bruges and Antwerp, and it may 
have been owing to his provincial isolation that he retained such an 
individual vision; but as we know nothing of his apprenticeship, this is 
sheer speculation. 

However, we do know that the Cathedral of St John at 
s’Hertogenbosch—one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture in 
the province—was being built in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and this may well have helped to keep a medieval outlook and tradi- 
tion, especially in the arts, more vigorously alive in this provincial 
town than elsewhere, thus affecting Hieronimus’ development. In any 
case, whatever influences may have contributed to his formation, he 
was par excellence a man of the Middle Ages rather than a man of the 
Renaissance; his artistic ancestors were the carvers of the gar- 
goyles and fantastic heads of our Cathedrals, the sculptors of the horrific 
pew-ends and the lurid misereres of some of our village churches, 
and the painters of the Iast Judgements of some of our west walls: 
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terrifyingly imaginative and unblushingly realistic presentations of 
judgement in terms of physical descent into hell—and to some 
modern eyes—embarrassingly physical punishment therein. But since 
Hieronimus was greater than these village practitioners, he realized 
his aims more completely, and his work provides a key to the enigma 
of much medieval symbolism and a commentary upon much medieval 
thinking. 

The distortion of sin 


His main aim, amounting almost to an obsession, was to depict 
the results of sin—in other words, to paint hell. All his most typical 
work is concerned with the existence of evil, and although it would 
be an over-simplification to say that two theological principles guided 
him in the choice of his pictorial means of depicting this, it would not 
be far from the truth. The first of these principles was that sin dis- 
torts. Thus Hieronimus resorted to something very like caricature in 
order to paint humanity transformed and distorted by sin; but his 
work was always greater than caricature, just because it always had 
so deeply serious an intention, whereas ordinary caricature has either 
a merely humorous or a maliciously critical motive. The Carrying of 
the Cross (inside front cover) is typical of this genre. The picture con- 
sists of heads only; no bodies are visible on the canvas, so crowded is 
it with nightmarish and fantastic distortions of humanity. The Saint 
Veronica (front cover), a detail of the same picture, is perhaps even 
more striking because of the contrast between the saint’s head and 
those of the two men behind her. There is no denying the force of 
these pictures, for Hieronimus drives home his point with a pictorial 
sledge-hammer. To those with a taste for the subtlety of under-state- 
ment, the robustness of such pictures may not be very attractive, and 
to such people the painter’s other genre will appeal more. 

If Hieronimus’ first theological principle was that sin distorts, his 
other was that sin disorders. This is the clue to the extraordinary and 
prolific symbolism of his many pictures of the sin-ridden world and 
the hell to which it leads. These pictures, far more subtle than his 
others, are those which have, in our own time, attracted the attention of 
both the surrealists and those people whose peripheral knowledge 
of psychology is only excelled by their somewhat undiscriminating 
enthusiasm for it, and who have detected in the painter’s symbolism 
grist for their amateur Freudian mills. Indeed, the symbols he uses 
are legion; birds, insects, the apparatus of the alchemist, people impri- 
soned in shells or veined cauls, and hybrid monsters which may be 
half bird and half human, or half insect and half metal, crowd his pic- 
tures; the hindquarters of a rat become a monstrous jug; the legs of 
a man break up into roots; St Anthony is carried through the air on the 
pink stomach of a bat flying upside down; relative proportions become 
arbitrary as a sparrow towers over a man, and irrational disorder 
replaces the natural order. The Pact with Satan (inside back cover) is 
by no means an extravagant example. But it is unnecessary to reach 
for the psychiatrist’s handbook in order to ‘explain’ these astonishing 
works. It would be more profitable to reach for the works of Eckhart, 
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Ruysbroek, and Tauler, for it was in the world of the great German 
mystics that Hieronimus was at home. Mechtild of Magdeburg wrote 
of hell that ‘the whole place is upside down’, and Hieronimus, agree- 
ing with her, painted it that way. 

Contemporary art? 

His world, then, is a world in which nature is out of joint, because 
God’s order has been disordered by man’s lust, gluttony, pride, and 
hatred. The divine order of Genesis, in which man was given 
‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth’ has been turned 
upside down by sin, and Hieronimus painted this upside-down world 
in all its horror of unnatural conjunctions and nightmarish reversal. 
Similarly, since in Genesis God ‘saw everything that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good’, Hieronimus set himself to paint what sin had 
made in such a way that everyone could see that it was very bad 
indeed. Thus, the painful, irrational, distorting, and disordering effect of 
sin is the reality underlying his symbolism, and whatever may be 
thought of the details of the latter, who dares to say that he was theo- 
logically wrong about the underlying reality? After all, the medieval 
picture of hell, which he painted so well, was just as much a ‘picture’— 
a myth, if you like—as the picture of creation in Genesis, of which it 
was the antithesis or obverse. We should be very foolish to make a 
similar mistake to that which the Victorians made over Adam and Eve, 
and to think that, because we do not accept the symbols as literal 
facts, we can therefore dismiss the reality which they embody and 
express; for the suffering, irrationality, distortion, and disorder which 
result from sin—even more than the poor—are always with us. 


SS IT EEE TE I SE 


Your Lenten Reading 


On the back of the cover you will find details of some of 
our new publications. There are other books which you will 
find of particular interest at this season, for example: THE 
MYSTERY OF THE CROSS by J. E. L. Oulton 3s 6d 
net: THE BACKGROUND OF PASSION MUSIC by 
Basil Smallman 8s 6d net; A POCKET-BOOK FOR 
CHRISTIANS by a Religious of C.S.M.V. Is; CONSIDER 
HIM—tThree Meditations on the Passion Story by Olive 
Wyon second impression 3s 6d net; THE PATTERN OF 
ATONEMENT by H. A. Hodges 9s 6d net; MEDITA- 
TIONS ON THE TEMPTATIONS AND PASSION OF 
OUR LORD by R. E. C. Browne 2s 6d net. If you would 
like further suggestions or fuller information write to 
SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street London WC1 
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Caiaphas 


Proceed with the utmost caution: the man is cunning. 
More than once when we’ve laid our nets the fish has escaped us, 
Dissolved in a crowd of disciples, or crossed the lake 

To another province, a different jurisdiction. 

He knows the laws too well. He possesses a gift 

Rare in these mob-stirrers, a steady intellect. 

True, he may be a firebrand, a passionate denouncer, 

One instant trouncing his hearers with divine love, 

And soothing, the next, with imminent damnation; 

But always, at the heart of that fire, there’s a calm reason 
Dictating whom to offend, how far to offend them. 

I repeat, the fellow is cunning. He can tell at a glance 
The agent provocateur, the subtle questioner 

Setting a baited word to catch sedition: 

Remember the Emperor’s head and his other devices. 
Deftly he releases the spring, and the trap is harmless, 
Biting the free air. I counsel patience. 

With all this talk of heaven and heavenly fathers, 

He sees this animal world and its crawling parasites 
Clearly as we do—indeed, more clearly, 

For he perceives, I think, behind word and action, 

The motive, concealed or disguised—that lurking stranger, 
Landlord of all our thoughts. It makes him dangerous. 
Therefore proceed with caution. Contempt of faith 

Is no offence against Rome, and only she 

Holds power over life and death. To arrest the Nazarene 
Without Pilate’s prior consent is to invite disaster, 

And he’ll ask for evidence—far stronger evidence 

Than we possess at present. We need reliable witnesses 
To prove subversion: these generalized reports 

Are too ambiguous. And remember—once released 

On charges of sedition, he’ll be assumed innocent 

Of blasphemy too; his flickering popularity 

Take fire again, and he’ll be free to go 
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Spreading his poisons for twenty - thirty years, 
Until he dies, in bed. Let me change my metaphor. 
Wait till the time is ripe. Pluck it green, 

Our bowels will judge us. Suspend your appetite. 
My instincts tell me... Who? On urgent business? 
No, I will see him now. Excuse me, gentlemen. 
That season, I think, has come. 

Continue your discussion. I will rejoin it 

As speedily as I may. 

Forgive the interruption. The moment I foresaw 

Is here already. The fruit hangs ripe for picking. 
One of the Nazarene’s followers, a man called Judas, 
Offers the evidence we desire—no enemy 

Like a disappointed friend!—private conversations 
Meant for their ears alone. Yes, words enough 
To dam for ever the breath that spurted them. 
Moreover, he says, he will lead the Temple Guard 
To where they sleep at night outside the city. 

This will enable us to arrest him quietly, 

Without a daylight mob to cause disturbance. 

Now to Pilate. He is conveniently in our debt 
Regarding the appropriation of the Temple funds. 
The time has come for payment—and with interest. 
A moment’s silence .... Praise to Almighty God 
Who makes us instruments to-night to end these blasphemies 
Against morality and truth and his holy Church. 


His blessings on us all and this undertaking. 
CLIVE SANSOM 


(This extract from The Witness and Other Poems is printed by 
kind permission of the author and Messrs. Methuen and Company 
Limited. See review, page 37.) 
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MARTIN COOPER 


The Late Dean 


HE car crash which hurtled James Dean to his death extin- 

guished one of the brightest lights to appear on the screen since 

the war. His end was sudden, violent and in a sense meaningless 
as he stood at the threshold of his career, but strangely consistent with 
the characters he portrayed with such genius—or was it naturalness (if 
that is something different). 

More than any other contemporary actor, Dean was a ‘child of the 
times’, completely capturing the mood of the wavering youth of our day 
who regarded him as their mirror and their hero; but all who search 
for meaning in their lives--who seek but do not find—could share his 
pilgrimage and perhaps would profit if they did. 

James Dean first became known to most film-goers in this country 
when he appeared in East of Eden, which was released shortly after 
his death—few perhaps knew of it at the time. This is by far the best 
of the trilogy which remains his memorial and alone would justify my 
panegyric. I am not familiar with Steinbeck’s novel, and I like to think 
that the film evolved as a parable in response to the question “But what 
is love?’ seen primarily in the context of family relationships. Dean 
is the younger of two brothers brought up by a severe religious father. 
Aaron is ‘everything that is good’, Caleb is bad—the prodigal son, not 
because he chooses to be but because however hard he tries he cannot 
find favour in his father’s eyes. He is wild, irresponsible, even amoral, 
for he cannot but be confused when ‘good’ is lost in ‘ethics’ and love in 
duty, but he is not Jost and we are the witnesses of his stumbling pro- 
gress in his search to find out who he really is. As we watch we can 
see the genuine ringing true against the false, yet without the easy 
victory we often assume but rarely experience. 

The power and depth of Dean’s acting in this role are rivalled 
only by Marlon Brando who also has conveyed the confusion and 
despair of our age in some of his films, but there is a difference between 
them; Brando evokes our sympathy, Dean our affection. He is first 
and foremost thoroughly likeable. 

Lest some should have missed the point of the parable, his next 
film re-opened the subject in modern dress. Where we sense our 
predicament in the first, it is laid bare in Rebel Without a Cause. 
Once more the focus is on the adolescent and again the basic cause 
of all his troubles lies in the home. Dean is the son of a weak, 
effeminate father and a possessive mother, neither of whom commands 
his respect. When he is not accepted by his fellow-students at college, 
in fact openly victimised, he once more retreats into himself. It seems to 
him the whole world is against him except for two others, a girl and a 
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boy, who cling to him because they too are isolated, alone and afraid. 
Again there is no space to discuss the story in detail, but the theme 
reflects the insecurity of young people, and Dean speaks a language 
which it appears they themselves can understand—or so we might 
judge from the adulation they accord him. He cannot be described as 
typical but he does speak to a situation in general, and probably many 
through identifying themselves with him rebel vicariously against a 
society which doesn’t understand them. Like him they have no cause to 
fight for, only cause to rebel. 


His last film 


We have awaited Giant eagerly but as it turns out vainly, for it 
adds nothing to Dean’s stature. Even he couldn't beat the formula 
‘make a star—cash in’. The title derives presumably from the length 
of the film, three and a half hours—surely worthy to be hailed as an 
‘epic saga’. I, fortunately, arrived in the middle and so saw the first 
half as a flashback; probably as good a way to see the picture as any 
since at least there’s a break that way. All the usual things occur on 
time, so half an hour is sufficient to predict the rest. ‘Rock Hudson 
and Elizabeth Taylor as co-stars’ doesn’t augur well but they do sur- 
prisingly well and stagger through 25 years or so without any effort, 
and almost without any change except that provided by the make-up 
men at the rate of about a streak of grey hair per five years. 

Vaguely, the film is about a Texan who imports a bride from the 
East to his ranch, and the impact of her ‘new ideas’. Jet Rink is the 
local boy who makes bad, but only, the occasional flash of the real Dean 
is there. Once he has discovered oil (of course) and made his fortune 
he succumbs to corruption in the manner of any other supporting 
actor. Perhaps this revealed his limitations, for Dean’s genius was in 
portraying the fundamentally good man, fighting, though often losing, 
the battle with forces beyond his understanding. Once he has given 
up the contest his peculiar gift is useless and his power to hold us has 
gone. I won’t be able to stop Dean fans from seeing the film, but they 
will be disappointed and, I suspect. bored. Giant finally grinds to a 
halt with a summary by Elizabeth Taylor to a mysterious caller who 
rings up obviously asking what has happened to everybody—I wish 
I'd thought of doing that. 

The film merits a further word and perhaps in the circumstances 
it should be described as brave. Increasingly the spotlights focussed 
on the colour problem and from the final fade-out we might have sup- 
posed it to be the main theme. It wasn’t, but it does treat the colour 
bar sensibly throughout which must have reduced audiences in the 
Southern States. Since box-office is the final ethic, the popularity of 
James Dean can be said to have made a remarkable achievement. 

Undoubtedly we have not heard the last of James Dean. His 
films will be alive for many years even though it might have been 
kinder to suppress his last. The first two are full of meaning for us 
and apparently for the thousands of young people who still form his 
fan clubs and see in him themselves. 


ay 


On being a [Theological 
Student 


HILE students of chemistry, medicine, and languages 

become without question chemists, doctors, and linguists 

there is more than a little doubt in our mind whether theo- 
logical students become theologians. Indeed, it is disheartening to find 
how many of those who are trained in our theological colleges in later 
life shamelessly and even proudly confessed, ‘I’m not a theologian’. 
Perhaps we have been misled by our terminology: we ought to have 
spoken of ministerial, not theological students, ministerial not theo- 
logical colleges. Yet it would be a disastrous change to bring our 
terminology into line with our practice: much better that our practice 
should live up to our terms. For in the present day it is more essential 
to the character of the minister than ever before that he should be a 
theologian. 


But how? In the sub-committee on work among theological 
students at the Federation General Committee held at Tutzing last 
August this was one of the questions discussed. It immediately sug- 
gested to us a prior question: what is the nature of theology itself? 
We had no answer, but we noted:— 


‘Some regard theology as an academic and scientific discipline, 
others as a contemplative vision of the whole mind of the Church into 
whose spiritual experience and teaching the student must enter, still 
others as the systematization of the revelation of God as it comes 
through the response of the Church in its daily life and witness. Nor 
is this list complete. This lack of agreement on the nature of theology 
is related to a further disagreement on the question of what is the 
criterion of judgment of theological relevance. Is it the teaching of 
the Church, or the conviction of the individual Christian, or the intelligi- 
bility of a theology to the world to which the Gospel is brought? The 
discussion of these problems may help SCMs to see their responsi- 
bilities towards theological students in assisting them to understand 
the nature of theological study and the peculiar vocational difficulties 
which this study involves. 


Perhaps part of the difficulty lies in the theological student him- 
self: so many of those who believe themselves called to be ministers 
are unaware of any implied call to be theological students first. It 
needs to be more widely recognized that there is a special vocation to 
be a theological student, and that it is a vocation of peculiar difficulty. 
Some of its characteristic problems were described in the sub-com- 
mittee’s report as follows:—- 
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A theological student finds himself exposed to the often conflict- 
ing, or at least diverse, interests and demands of both Church and 
seminary; he discovers that he is neither graduate, undergraduate, nor 
student for a profession, while at the same time having to be in a 
sense all these; his life is neither that of the clergy, nor yet of the laity, 
but a (sometimes uncomfortable) combination of the two; he must 
make distinctions between theory and practice, though he must. at all 
times see their connection; he is involved in a theoretical suspension 
of belief in his effort to understand, while simultaneously he must main- 
tain belief without knowing whether his new understanding will sup- 
port or undermine it. It is because of the tensions which arise under 
such conditions that some feel strongly that withdrawal from the world 
for a period during a man’s theological education is of equal import- 
ance with his confrontation with the world’. 


We hope that these questions will be widely discussed among 
theological students, while recognizing that nothing could be more 
mischievous than glib or petulant discussion of them, which is likely 
to be harmful to the soul without enlightening the mind. 


Cheshunt College, Cambridge 


Founded by the Countess of Huntingdon in 1768 for the training of 
candidates for the ministry of any of the Protestant Churches. 


Chairman of the Governors 
E. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Former Chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


President 
Prof. A. Vicror Murray, M.A. (Oxon), B.D. (Cantab). 


The College is residential and is open to qualified students of 
good character who are seeking ordination into the ministry and are 
either (a) graduates of a recognised unversity, British or foreign, or (b) 
elible for entrance as undergraduates of the University of Cambridge 
and to proceed to a degree before entering on their ministerial training. 


Scholarships and bursaries are available for both graduate and 
undergraduate students. The Fletcher of Madeley Senior Scholarship 
is awarded from time to time to men who have completed_ their 
ministerial training and have already taken the B.D. of a British 
Univerity, or reached the equivalent standard. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the President. - 


Theology 
THe IDEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT THOUGHT, by John Baillie 

(OUP, 15/-) 

Dr Baillie’s book is a clear and readable map to guide the 
Christian in confusing country. The opening chapter gives a brief 
historical survey of how 19th century German Protestantism broke 
with the traditional account of natural and revealed theology. (This 
could have been fuller.) The chapters that follow deal with the 
‘personal’ character of God’s self-revelation, with the elements in it of 
historical event, interpretation, and response, with the nature of faith 
and with the inspiration of scripture. Their is an epilogue which is 
really a short sermon, challenging the reader. 

From a very early date there has been a tendency to over-empha- 
size one constituent of faith’, viz. intellectual assent to true doctrine. 
‘I believe what the Church teaches because God has revealed it’ 
(Catholic Encyclopedia). What is revealed must be accepted by the 
mind as a body of true information. This is by no means all Catho- 
licism has to say, but it is where it begins. The familiar corollaries 
follow: the claim that the Bible and de fide teaching of the Church 
are divinely guaranteed to be free from all error; the double role of the 
intellect in ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology. 

Traditional Protestantism has firmly emphasized that faith belongs: 
to the heart rather than the head. Nevertheless the content of the 
Gospel must be accepted and assented to by the mind as a body of true 
information, presented to us in the inspired words of the Bible. The 
Fundamentalist, no less than the Catholic, sees God presenting man’s 
mind with a fait accompli: ‘accept the revelation finally formulated 
for you by the Holy Spirit: were it not so, all would be insecure’. 

Drawing on Maurice, Temple, Dodd, Brunner, Barth, and Tillich, 
Dr Baillie argues another view. God reveals himself as a person to: 
persons. It is one thing to know a friend well, and quite another to 
achieve a precise formulation of that knowledge for purposes of com- 
munication (p. 25). God’s supreme self-disclosure is in the historical 
events of the incarnate life. These events, ‘the mighty acts of God’, are 
only revelatory of him when they are interpreted as such, witnessed 
to as such, by the Holy Spirit in man (pp. 64-6). The Bible is to be 
read as an inspired witness to the truth; it conveys the divine revela- 
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tion to us in so far as in any place it ‘preaches Christ’ (p. 119). A 
doctrine of verbal inerrancy would make the Bible equally revelatory 
at every point. We are to look with the Bible authors, not at them. 
God’s revelation of himself is always a demand upon us, to which 
we should respond as persons with an act of acceptance and trust and 
reliance (p. 84 f). This is faith. It necessarily implies intellectual 
beliefs, but is never to be identified with them (p. 93). The intellectual 
implications tend to be more and more drawn out as the need arises: 
but the more explicitly Christians formulate their affirmations, the 
more they differ concerning them (p. 100). BasiLt Moss 


Tue MEANING OF SIN, by Frederic Greeves (Epworth Press, 21 /-) 
Treatises on sin are not in fashion, and many of the works that do 
exist are turgid enough. But the subject remains basic in Christian 
theology, the word itself is part of the common currency of preaching, 
teaching, and discussion, and the whole concept demands clearer 
thought than we are accustomed to give it. The Principal of Didsbury 
College, Bristol, encourages us to share his own efforts in that he 
begins with F. R. Tennant whose writings in this field still stand out 
for clarity and incisiveness; and we are not disappointed. The result 
is a book of substance and significance, meriting the highest praise. 

Tennant was wrong in defining sin in terms of activity of the will 
contrary to a man’s understanding of what is right and good. This is 
to narrow the problem by failing to discern its depth. Sin is a religious 
term, meaningful only in the context of belief in God. It is not an ‘it’, 
a thing, but a description of man out of fellowship with God, and com- 
prehensible only in the context of a man’s realisation of his own ignor- 
ance about himself, about others, and about his Maker. So it is that 
the nature of sin can be recognised only by those who hope for its 
removal. It is the redeemed man who knows that he is a sinner. 

A sane examination of the biblical evidence, which avoids the 
perils attached to the text computer and the philological microscope, 
is strengthened by a balanced and informed assessment of relevant 
psychological contributions. Not often, in such a field, is psychology 
so wisely and discriminatingly employed. A summary statement of 
the bearings of the whole study on some important practical issues 
conclude the book. 

At two points only does Mr Greeves invite criticism. By echoing 
the time-honoured distinction between the sin to be condemned and 
the sinner to be loved (p. 186), he seems to have denied the logic of 
his own position. And in his treatment of guilt he just fails, so far as . 
the reviewer is concerned, to carry conviction. A virtual equation of 
sin with guilt leaves unsolved problems which call for a close exam- 
ination of guilt-feelings and a more radical questioning of the applica- 
bility of legal concepts to the Christian doctrine of sin. 

But if Christians will read this book, clarify their own thinking, 
and cease from the endeavour to produce in the unconverted a sense 
of sin and guilt as the necessary preliminary to the acceptance of the 
good news, then we shall all owe Mr Greeves a great debt. 

NEVILLE CLARK 
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A Christian economist 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, by D. L. Munby (Macmillan, 

25/-) 

The subject of economics suffers from having to conduct its arguments 
in public. In this it differs from the physical sciences, where the very 
terms used, such as neutrons and quanta, obviously carry strange 
and distinctive meanings, so that the outsider can understand them. 
if at all, only after they have been explained to him by the expert. 
Economics on the other hand deals with ordinary things with which 
people are already familiar—such as money, prices and wages. Even 
more confusing, economists use ordinary words to describe these 
things, but use them in abnormal and more precise ways. Consequently, 
economics is more misunderstood outside its borders than other 
sciences. Some people discount economics because. “economists 
differ’—forgetting that all scientists differ at the developing frontier of 
a science (that is how knowledge grows), but most scientists can do it 
in private. Even worse, the fact that the words are familiar encourages 
non-economists to have an illusory sense of understanding an economic 
argument or conclusion, without really seeing the point or getting 
inside the discipline upon which it is based—and Christian commenta- 
tors are quite peculiarly prone to this error. 

Mr Munby’s book is important because it is written by one who 
knows the discipline of economic science from within, and sets it in 
relation to other human concerns. The book ranges widely, starting 
with an outline of Christian doctrine and ethics, looks at the study and 
application of economic theory, outlines the main current debates on 
economic theory, deals with practical problems of economic policy, and 
ends with a particularly valuable discussion of the principles of 
Christian judgement. Mr Munby handles all these subjects boldly, 
giving at each stage his own views, yet helping the reader to see how 
he relates them to his doctrinal standing ground and to the studies of 
economic theory and of social organization. 

The appendix is both enlivening and enlightening; in it Mr Munby 
suggests how a ‘major prophet’ (Professor Demant) may err without 
‘the appropriate kit of burglar’s tools’ (economics). This debate points 
to something even more fundamental. Many of the errors mentioned 
(for example, the familiar one of comparing the lot of ordinary folk 
today with that of the literate and rich minority of earlier ages) do 
not need economic theory (such as the marginal analysis) to uncover 
them; they need rather that habit of mind which constantly checks 
theorising by reference to the quantitative and the factual—to ‘stubborn 
and irreducible facts’. What are we to make of this habit of mind 
which seems, on the surface, to be a fruit of science rather than of 
Christianity, and which has at times been conspicuously absent from 
‘Christian’ thought—yet is surely consonant with Christian doctrine? 
This and many other questions of Christian understanding and practice 
are implicit, although not always explicit, in this book. It is to be 
hoped that it will be read widely and critically. 

W. G. SYMONS 
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Prayer and Meditation 


THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER, by Michael Bruce (SPCK, !2/6d) 


MUSINGS IN THE SECRET PLacr, by M. A. Thomas (Diocesan Press, 
Madras, 6/-; copies available from Annandale) 


Prayer is an art rather than a science, but as with other arts proficiency 
depends upon the mastery of technique, and technique is acquired by 
discipline. Mr Bruce’s book does not set out to explore the higher 
realms of prayer, but rather to help the beginner to lay the founda- 
tions of his prayer life. It is, however, no dry text book. The author's 
conviction that prayer is not only the most practical and important 
thing in life but also the most exciting and rewarding, is evident 
throughout. 


The book is written in non-technical language, easily understood 
by the layman, but the author does not by-pass intellectual difficulties: 
rather, he urges the reader to bring to his prayers at least as much 
intellectual effort as he expends in the other departments of his life. 
[f prayer is to be relevant and free from superstition it must be based 
on sound thinking. The first part of the book is therefore devoted to 
a reasoned analysis of the theological basis of prayer, while the second 
part gives practical advice about method. In an appendix are found 
actual examples of prayer and meditation to illustrate the methods 
described. 

It is refreshing to find a book about private prayer so deeply con- 
cerned with the corporate element: ‘we never stand before God 
alone . . . the spirit of corporateness must permeate all our prayer. 
even our private prayer’. Although this concept underlies the whole 
book, Mr Bruce has in this second edition added a central section in 
which he examines more closely what is meant by prayer ‘in Christ’ 
and the unity in prayer of all Christians, and he links this with our 
duty to pray always for the world in which we live. Although the 
insertion of this section to some extent breaks the logical unity of the 
book, yet for those whose prayers have become irrelevant because of 
their individualistic nature these chapters may be the most helpful and 
revealing. 


Of a very different nature is a small book of prayers and meditations 
written by an Indian while doing his theological studies at Westcott 
House. The charm and the value of this work lie in its simplicity and 
its sincerity. Here we see into the mind of a young oriental Christian 
who in his struggle to live constantly with God faces loneliness and 
despair, pride and self-will, the temptation to be of the world and the 
temptation to renounce the world and who through his struggle comes 
to a deeper sense of humility, faith and joy. 


The sins with which the saints reproach themselves may some- 
times seem obscure and fanciful to lesser men, but here is Satan as we 
know him; and there is much to learn from the way in which the author 
persistently turns back to God in faith and penitence, and much encour- 
agement to be found in his hymns of joy and thanksgiving. 

GILLIAN CARVER 
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Thunder on the left 


ONLY ONE Way LEFT: CHURCH PROSPECT, by George F. Macleod 
(The Iona Community, 10/6d) 


My dear Wormwood, 


I think for once you have earned congratulations on your latest 
piece of work. In many ways you have done excellently, and must 


have put in a lot of time to see that the author fashioned the book as 
you wished. 


What pleases me in particular is the beginning and end. (Of the 
middle part of the book I say very little—you will, I trust, already be 
covered with shame when you think of the way in which it will serve 
to strengthen the cause of the opposition. The only thing there you 
have to congratulate yourself about is the fact that there are not a lot 
of new ideas in it. Unhappily the ideas which are in it are not so old 
that the opposition party can be assumed completely to have absorbed 
them. It will be an unhappy day for the Infernal Father when tke 
opposition really does something about the sense of community it ts 
always talking about, and shows conclusively to those in your care 
that it has something to offer them which they can understand.) 


But the beginning and end—they are delicious. The first two 
chapters (it is part of your skill that they have been added to the 
lectures as originally delivered) are so disjointed and staccato that they 
ought effectively to put off anyone who does not at once accept the 
author’s political premises. I am not very worried either that they 
will achieve their author’s intention—to persuade the non-professional 
members of the opposition that their party is inevitably involved in 
political decisions. 


The end I like for a different reason—because it is the end. It 
was skilful of you to put it there because readers will think it less 
important, and it was skilful of you to give it its title “The Prayer Life 
of a Christian Minister in a Committed Church’. That ought to put 
plenty of people off! But it’s as well that this chapter is at the end. 
for I fear that the author has some very damaging things to say there. 
Keep your patients worried about their prayers—give them a pattern 
which has little relevance to them or to the society in which they live. 


But don’t let them read this chapter—it might undo much of your 
good work. 


On the whole you’ve done a good job—but don’t relax. 
Your affectionate Uncle, 
Screwtape. 
P.S.—I chuckle. with delight when I think of opposition reviewers try- 
ing to tackle this book. For many people the author is a great prophet 


and the reviewers will feel the embarrassment of someone set to review 
the work of Jeremiah in their so-called sacred writings. 


S. H. PRICE 
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(Christ and *the kitchen-table 


Tue Parish CoMES ALIVE, by E. W. Southcott (Mowbrays, 10/6d) 


Some reviews attempt to give a sober and balanced assessment of a 
book, and to assign it its place in literary history. 


I prefer to speak in tongues about a work, which is not so much 
a book as the living words of a very-much-alive man in a very-much- 
alive parish. : 

It is a front-line dispatch . . . it is a progress report . . . no, these 
terms are too impersonal and too restricted; its subject is a living, 
pilgrim church in Halton, Leeds (i.e., it is ‘Halton speaking’; it is not 
‘about Halton’), and yet in a wonderful way its subject is God in Christ 
in the Church. Theology is being made here in a grand and glorious 
manner, because saints are being made here; and so Incarnation truths 
are wedded to day-to-day diary events in Halton, and the bond of union 
is indeed the Spirit. 


Canon Southcott is one of those odd Catholic-Evangelicals, or 
Anglimethocongryterians, who disturb the sectarian in all of us (bless 
them), and not because he is an eclectic ecumaniac. but because 
he is a pentecostal, I mean, because he is led by the living, present 
Spirit of Christ in the Church. The Spirit-filled Community 
or Community-forming Spirit is the motif of work and book 
alike. It was tragic that the Spirit (himself the very bond of 
peace) should ever have been made party to a great divorce. 
“Spirit v. Church’, giving rise among some of us to a chaotic 
protestantism and flighty individualism, and among others of us to a 
static catholicism and flat institutionalism (ugly names for ugly things). 

So it is happy that in Southcott and Halton we see ‘the Spirit in 
the Church’ in joyful union. Quoting Maritain, Southcott says that 
today’s relative pattern of holiness is community, and that this con- 
viction has inspired not only the Halton experiment, but similar move- 
ments of renewal in France, Greece, Scotland, Germany, and the USA. 
But perhaps more than these others (Zoe, Ilona, Mission de France. 
Parishfield, Kirchentag), Southcott has baptised ‘community’ into the 
Spirit, and has discovered that the Church is the community, because 
of the creative, revolutionary, fresh, free, and faith-evoking Spirit within 
it. The Spirit moves through Halton, untidily, unexpectedly, alarm- 
ingly, because the church is seeking to be one (ecumenical), holy 
(sacramental), catholic (for wholeness of life), and apostolic (mis- 
sionary). The same Spirit sweeps through the book, making it at times 
untidy and ejaculatory, with recurrent themes surging through it, as in 
music or a good sermon. 

And it is surely this community-forming Spirit which holds 
together a capital C Community like Halton and a capital I Individual 
like Southcott, and which holds together in Halton—Baptism and 
Communion; the sacraments and the daily life of home; an army-like 
training and discipline and a family-like warmth and love; the Bible 
and the Daily Excess; Christ and the kitchen-table. Behind the great 
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slogans “The Church must meet to take counsel’ and ‘The Church must 
live in your house’ hides the greater one ‘The Church is the Spirit-filled 
Community’. 

Here is an amazingly complete and satisfying pattern of life for 
the local church, and it is hard to believe that it is no mere blueprint 
for the future, but an account of present actuality. 


The only thing that makes me lay down The Parish Comes Alive 
is the desire to rush away with the Word-to-Halton and see Him incar- 
nate in ‘another parish’; for writing this review is the least of the work 
that this book has given me! 


ANDREW R. MorTON 


The new State 


THE PAKISTANI Way OF Lirg, by I. H. Qureshi (Heinemann, 12/6d) 


Chere are not many enthusiastic supporters of Pakistan in this country. 
and among those there are, many are moved more by dislike of Nehru 
than by a positive appreciation of the Pakistani way of life. It is 
important that we should understand Pakistan if only for her inter- 
national position as a leading Muslim power, a member of the 
Commonwealth, a sponsor of the Bandung Conference, and an 
adherent of defensive pacts which are unpopular around and east of 
Suez. 

This well-illustrated book is a useful introduction to the country 
It deals with the historical background; the family; the educational 
system; political, economic and religious institutions and aspirations: 
and with the place of Pakistan in the world. The way of life which is 
described has developed through thousands of years, but is assuming 
new forms in a state which ten years ago was generally thought, out- 
side the Muslim League, to be an impossibility. I. H. Qureshi is a Pro- 
fessor of History who has taken an active political and administrative 
part in the creation of the new state. While he is not uncritical, he 
writes with understandable enthusiasm and in his attempt to break 
down prejudice against Pakistan he perhaps fails to recognize ade- 
quately social, economic, and political weaknesses which, to outside 
observers, seem still to beset the country. Remembering the remark- 
able capacity for overcoming difficulties which Pakistan has shown in 
its short life, we must grant that Dr Qureshi may well be juster in his 
emphasis than the pessimists. Where, however, he does disappoint 
(perhaps some Muslims as well as non-Muslims) is in his treatment of 
Islam and its influence on the institutions of his country; here he is 
uncritical and complacent. 

The book is well worth reading by anyone who wants to know 
something about Pakistan, and it has a bibliography for those who 
want to know more. 

D. M. DUNCAN 
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Poetry 


THE WITNESSES AND OTHER POEMS, by Clive Sansom (Methuen and 
Co., 8/6d) 


About half this book is taken up by the title-poem, “The Witnesses’. 
This series of monologues spoken by characters in the Gospels who 
encountered Jesus in the flesh was selected by the Arts Council for the 
Festival of Britain, and has been out of print: it makes a welcome 
reappearance. As each speaker adds to the picture we see Jesus from 
every point of view-—his birth is told by the wife of the inn-keeper at 
Bethlehem; Joseph and a friend gossip about him as a child; and the 
temple rabbi recalls the young lad’s questions. There is too a mono- 
logue from busy Martha at Bethany as she worries over the supper, 
and a gem spoken by the owner of the donkey on which Our Lord 
rode into Jerusalem. The crucifixion and the end are told by the cen- 
turion and the beloved disciple. 


Although I am unversed in modern poetry. these pieces are of 
such simplicity that even I can read them with understanding and feel 
the scenes as the poet felt them. Because we are so tied to the four 
gospels for our life of Christ we tend to forget his humanity and to 
picture a God-man speaking the stately prose of the 1611 version. We 
owe a debt to Mr Sansom for reminding us that, despite his heavenly 
ties, Jesus like other boys was told off by villagers for dreaming 
dreams, and helped his father by holding planks. 


The other poems in the book are short pieces of many styles and 
qualities grouped under headings like ‘People’, “Birds and Butterflies’, 
‘Faith’ and ‘War’. In these there are telling phrases—‘Spring lilies 
that out-Solomon a king’—and some fine description as in ‘Fountain 
Court’. I commend also the piece of counselling “To One in Darkness’, 
and the sixteen-line meditation on the Incarnation, “The Word made 
Child’. 

J. L. WILKIE 


Tue Hoty INNOCENTS AND OTHER Poems, by Charles Péguy. Trans- 
lated by Pansy Pakenham (Harvill Press Ltd., 15/-) 


The wrapper of this book states that Péguy is the only French poet of 
importance whose work has been virtually ignored in England. This is 
probably true and is most certainly regrettable, for not only has this 
tempestuous writer great riches to offer us but his verse (or, at any 
rate, much of it) retains in translation the authentic flavour of the 
original. For this reason we must be grateful to Pansy Pakenham for 
the present volume. more than half of which is taken up with the 
title poem. 


Péguy was born of peasant stock in Orleans, studied at the 
Sorbonne, ran (completely ineffectually) a book shop in the Latin 
Quarter, was a combative champion of liberty (his walking sticks often 
went into action over the Dreyfus affair) and engaged personally in 
works of charity. All of these facts are relevant to an understanding 
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of his poetry which, at its best, is close to the soil and manual labour. 
They explain his devotion to Saint Joan of Arc and Saint Francis of 
Assisi; his passion for spontaneity and his love of France which enabled 
him to lay down his life contentedly, leading his men into action at 
the battle of the Marne (‘Happy are they who die for a temporal 
land’ is included in this volume.) 


Péguy’s poetic style emerges from his prose and his most appeal- 
ing work is written in free verse. For we must confess that there is 
something formidable and intimidating in his interminable quatrains 
which march on with a desperate obstinacy—how best to use our 
muscles to struggle on’. But in the freer forms of his verse he conveys 
in a most moving way a childlike and profoundly spiritual wisdom. 
That he can acceptably cast so much of his work into the form “God 
says’ is in itself an indication of his prophetic and religious insight. 
The Puritan is always suspicious of the mystic, but the mystical naiveté 
of these poems is the naiveré of true simplicity, of the ‘twice-born’ soul. 
of the Songs of Innocence and Experience. The temptation to quote 
must be resisted, for the impact of Péguy’s litany—like repetitions— is 
cumulative; but whoever would see the ancient mysteries of the faith 
with a fresh unclouded vision would do well to invest in this book. 
As might be expected from a lover of Saint Francis, humour is never 
far away—a humour that is both startling and refreshing. 


A. L. WILSON 
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There are no answers 


provided in the Industrial Newsletter to the pressing problems of 
engineers, teachers or parsons who have responsibility in an industrial 
society. But at 1/- per annum (or 1/8 by post) it is doubtful if they 
can afford to be without it. 

Contributions include leaders from both sides of industry together 
with dons and educationists. 

But the Newsletter is only one of the more obvious activities oi 
the Industrial Department. For instance, during the month of August. 
a Vacation Job scheme will be run at Scunthorpe for men who want 
to earn by hard work in steel and have some of their questions 
unanswered. The Industriai Secretary will give details on request to 
Annandale. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
AND HUMAN NEED 
A Book on Pastoral Work for 


MORRIS GINSBERG 


Essays in Sociology and Social 


Phil h | 
Ministers, Doctors, Social Workers OE Fie 
and Teachers. Volume 1: On the Diversity of | 
By W. L. CARRINGTON, M.D. Morals, 25s 
30s net! Volume is Reason and 


'This is an unusual, possibly a) Unreason in Society, 21s 
unique book, on pastoral work, 
| written by a practising psychiatrist | 
out of his own pastoral experience, | 
and his teaching of ministers and | 
theological students of many de- | 
| nominations. 


‘THE SIGNS OF OUR TIMES 


The Cato Lecture for 1957 
| By Dr. Maldwyn Hughes 2/s net | 
In his Cato Lecture, Dr. Edwards | 
/has chosen to survey the field of | 
the world’s life, work and striving; | 
and no one is better qualified for | 
‘this survey. Here is a book that 
will inform, challenge and even 
startle many readers with the 
clarity of its vision—but a book, 
too, that is ever ready to point 
those readers to the inflexibly | 
loving purpose of God—patient, | 
| terrible, and all-sufficient. 


MORAVIAN AND 
METHODIST 


A Study of their Relationships and 
Influences in the 18th Century 
By C. W. Towlson, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D. ‘ 25s net 
The author examines the influences, 
temporary and lasting, of 
Moravian teaching and example 
upon Methodist organisation, etc., 
and maintains that the debt of 
Methodism to Moravianism was 
of outstanding importance, and 
that, the birth and continuance of 
Moravianism in England owe much 

to Methodism. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOP- | 

MENT OF THE PRINCIPLE | 

OF TOLERATION IN 
BRITISH LIFE 


By Prof. Herbert Butterfield 2s net | 
The Robert Waley Cohen Lecture 
for 1956 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


It is not possible . .. to do 
justice to the learning, modera- 
tion and good sense _ that 
illumine these volumes. One 
can only welcome a presentation 
of sociology so wholly free of 
the vices of presumption and 
verbiage, so intimately aware 
of the well-established tech- 
niques of the older sciences 
and humanities, and so well 
designed to place sociology in 
its true perspective.’ 


—THE SPECTATOR 


HEINEMANN 
99 GT RUSSELL ST Wcl 


Another translation 
from the New Testament by 


J. B. PHILLIPS 
Tit eep OO Ke Oe 


Revelation 


THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 
says: ‘The translation is admirable 
There is no lessening of the 
mystery, but the version is written 
in so clear and vivid a style that 
the reader cannot fail to be 
entranced and enthralled.’ 

now ready 9s 6d 


emm= GEOFFREY BLE § =m 
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TCD Conference 


ROM January 1—S5 a conference, 

arranged by the Theological 

Colleges Department Committee 
of the Student Christian Movement, 
was held at the Hayes, Swanwick, for 
students reading theology in Colleges 
and Universities. The subject under 
consideration was The Authority and 
tse of the Bible. 


The three main addresses were 
given by Principal John Huxtable of 
New College, London. First he 
expounded and commented upon 
various views held concerning the 
authority of the Bible, under four 
heads—the Church of Rome, the 
Reformers, Critical Methods, and the 
Conservative Evangelical position. 
Next he examined the nature of 
authority itself and finally described 
the relationship between biblical 
authority, the teaching of the Church, 
and preaching. There is, he argued, 
no final external authority or security 
except Christ himself; all other autho- 
rity must be of a secondary nature. 
The authority of Christ is exercised 
by the Holy Spirit through Scripture 
and through the Church, and in this 
way we as members of the body of 
Christ can experience certainty. For 
the Christian, authority is always per- 
sonal, never abstract, nor exclusively 
rational or emotional. 


The students contributed to the 
conference in the Bible study and 
daily discussion groups and much 
informal conversation. In the Bible 
periods—on the Epistle to Titus— 
students were helped by a study 
outline prepared by the Revd David 
Jenkins (Chaplain of the Queen’s 
College, Oxford). There was an oppor- 
tunity for questions at a_ plenary 
session on the last day of the 
Conference. This proved for many to 
be the ‘high-light’ of the week, with 
Principal Huxtable, the Revd John 
Wenham, the Revd David Jenkins and 
the Revd Raymond George (Con- 
ference Chaplain) answering several 
searching queries, not without a certain 
‘fervour’! 
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There were in addition a number 
of subsidiary lectures on subjects 
closely related to the main theme 
Outstanding among these was a taik 
by the Revd John Wenham, Vice 
Principal of Tyndale Hall, Bristol, who 
spoke of the authority of the Bible 
from a Conservative Evangelical poini 
of view. This talk delivered with 
clarity and unquestionable sincerity 
did much to clear up misunderstanding 
and show the real points of difference 


We were very glad to welcome two 
IVF students who visited the conference 
for 24 hours from their own conference 
in Birmingham. 


The thanks of all are due to the 
speakers, not only for the excellence 
of their addresses, but for the ready 
way in which they made themselves 
available for consultation throughout 
the proceedings. A special word of 
gratitude must be reserved for the 
Revd Raymond George who directed 
the worship throughout the con- 
ference. His painstaking preparation 
of the services and an inspiring closing 
address, not without humour, made 
a fitting framework in which to 
consider such an important theme as 
the Conference subject. 


If the aim of the conference was 
to help students towards a constructive 
doctrine of biblical authority, it may 
be said to have succeeded, in so far 
as question after question was raised 
in the lectures to set us thinking in 
that direction. Is the authority of the 
Bible external, that is, dependent on 
being written? What kind of authority 
does God exercise and how does he 
exercise it? What place does the Bible 
have in this context? Whatever ou 
answers to such questions, let us pray 
that the Lord, who has ‘caused all 
holy scriptures to be written for ow 
learning’, may, by the light of his 
Holy Spirit illumine our minds, and 
lead us into all truth, through Christ 
Jesus 

J) R. HARPER 


Readers’ Forum 


To the Editor 


Dear Sir, 

South Africans—and I among them 
—spend much time telling people not 
to criticise our domestic affairs without 
knowing the facts. May I, therefore, 
be permitted first, to pass on some 
imformation on a matter of student 
concern, and secondly, to remind your 
readers that we are far from desiring 
them to ‘judge not at all’. 

I am writing before our Parliament 
re-assembles, but the Nationalist 
Government have indicated that they 
will deal this session with the question 
of segregation in the universities. 

South Africa has a large enough 
variety of universities to satisfy every 
taste. Four of them use the Afrikaans 
medium, and admit only Europeans. 
Of the English universities, Cape 
Town and Witwatersrand are multi- 
racial; Natal provides parallel classes 
for whites and non-whites; while 
Fort Hare is affiliated to Rhodes 
University, which admits non-white 
students when their course is not 
provided at Fort Hare. 

There are about four hundred Non- 
European students at Cape Town and 
Wits, and the situation there has long 
been a source of embarrassment to 
the government. Their campaign 
against it opened in earnest in 
December, 1953, with the appointment 
of the Holloway Commission. The 
educationalists who formed this com- 
mission reported in February, 1955. 
Their terms of reference excluded any 
consideration of the general desira- 
bility of university segregation. 
Nevertheless they drew attention to 
important evidence on this broad 
question which they considered to be 
of fundamental importance in making 
any final policy decision. Much of it 
was unfavourable. They went on to 
make it clear that even assuming its 
desirability, the Government’s policy 
was financially and practically im- 
possible. 

The Government persevered. They 
next appointed an Inter-Departmental 
Committee of Enquiry. The four civil 
servants on this Committee were to 
consider a proposal of the Department 
of Native Affairs which had been 
rejected by the Holloway Commission 
on the grounds that it would constitute 
a ‘material retrogression in regard to 
the university training of Non- 


Europeans’. This proposal was to 
establish separate ‘tribal’ colleges for 
the coloured and the two main groups 
of African people. So far the report 
has not been published, but the 
indications are that some such pattern 
as this is to be introduced. 

There are three main grounds for 
condemning this policy. In the first 
place, it is an assault upon academic 
freedom. In support of this assertion 
I need do no more than cite the 
Minister of Education himself. In 
September, 1951, he stated that, while 
the government thought university 
segregation desirable, it could not 
agree to enforce it by legislation. 
‘Such legislation would be a violation 
of the traditional independence of 
South African Universities.’ In Feb- 
ruary, 1956, this same gentleman 
promised legislation soon. 

In the second place, separate 
Non-European facilities will almost 
inevitably be inferior. This was the 
judgement of the Holloway Commis- 
sion. Only 1,000 of South Africa’s 
20,000 students are non-Europeans. If 
they are to be divided between three 
colleges, it must be obvious that the 
range of courses offered will be 
severely limited, while financial 
considerations will also stand in the 
way of equal facilities. 

Finally, the enforcement of apart- 
heid will both negate the idea of a 
university, and exacerbate race 
relations, by removing opportunities 
now open to educated persons of 
different colours of learning to trust 
and to understand each other. It is 
indisputable that isolation breeds 
suspicion—and worse. This is borne 
out by the state of feeling at Fort 
Hare. of which I can speak from 
experience. On the other hand, the 
multi-racial universities have made a 
notable contribution to race relations 
in South Africa. 

This policy must not be isolated 
from its wider context, and who is 
better qualified to epitomise the spirit 
of apartheid than the Minister of 
Justice, Mr. Swart? Communism, he 
has told us, has taken the form of 
a belief that all men in the country 
are equal. He has assured us that this 
malign disease will be stamped out 
even if there is criticism. The Treason 
Trials shows us these are not empty 
words! 
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South Africa’s anti-apartheid students 
will not submit without protest, and I 
am informed that vigorous action will 
be taken in this country to show our 
sympathy with them. While I am aware 
that many international problems are 
being pressed upon the attention of 
members of the SCM, I feel strongly 
that this should not be allowed to 
push the South African situation out 
of the picture. I would therefore ask 
of them their interest and support in 
any action that may be taken, and 
the continuance of their prayers that 
Christ may indeed become the 
reconciler of the nations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oxford DONALD CRAGG. 


Dear Sir, 

While there are some who con- 
scientiously believe that the racial 
discrimination of the South African 
Government is right, there are also 
many Christians who are deeply 
troubled by it. Examining it on the 
grounds of human rights alone, we 
who are thus troubled cannot but 
believe that it wrong—for the Pass 
Laws and the restriction of movement 
imposed upon the Bantu, to quote only 
one instance, seem to us to be only too 
clearly an infringement of the most 
basic human rights. Some of us, too, 
are keenly aware of our own part in 
such discrimination, whether person- 
ally, through our representatives, or by 
continual negligence; and we long to 
make more effective reparation, not 
only through prayer and_ political 
means, but through penitence coupled 
with practical giving. 

Would it not be possible, and 
perhaps helpful, for those of us in 
the SCM who think like this to join 
together, wherever we are, in some- 
thing which is already being done, 
in isolation in many places: that. is, 
that we should each week miss a meal, 
(a) in penitence; (b) in protest against 
racial discrimination, wherever prac- 
tised or condoned; and (c) by giving 
the money saved to the British 
Council of Churches’ Africa funds. 
act concertedly to bring practical help 
and encouragement to our profoundly 
discouraged brothers? 

Let us in addition lose no oppor- 
tunity of questioning our M.P.s about 
the development of our Protectorates, 
our equivocal voting or abstention over 
racial policies at the United Nations, 
and the building-up of ‘whole’ societies 
in our multi-racial states. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bristol E. JOANNA BROWN. 
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Jottings 


MAXWELL DE ALWIS 

Surely no UNESCO travelling grant 
has been better employed than in 
sending to the British SCM for six 
months Maxwell de Alwis, the 
General Secretary Designate of the 
SCM of Ceylon. In his time at SMH 
and Swanwick and on various tours 
Maxwell made many friends among 
us and contributed much to our life. 
After a further sojourn in Holland 
and Germany he returns to Ceylon 
in April to begin his new work. We 
wish him God speed and hope he 
will come back to see us some day. 


NEW STUDY OUTLINE 

The new study outline prepared by 
the Industrial Department, entitled 
Men and Machines, has been written 
especially for branch study groups 
who want to know what are some 
of the basic problems of industry 
today, and how Christians consider 
them. The outline considers. the 
historical background of the machine 
and its effects on society. It then deals 
with the present day problems of 
industry, and the changes which are 
going to influence increasingly every 
level of society. Finally, there is a 
discussion of the Christian life in 
industry. This outline presupposes no 
first hand industrial experience, and 
its seven studies are just the thing 
for a harassed Study Secretary who 
feels there ought to be something on 
industry in the programme but doesn’t 
know where to begin. Men and 
Machines is obtainable from Annan- 
dale, price 6d plus postage. 


SCHOOL CAMPS 

Have you ever thought of helping as 
an officer at an SCM in Schools girls’ 
or boys’ camp during the summer? 
Each year about 35 camps are run; 
and for these we need at least 300 
officers. Please consider this seriously 
as a way of giving back to the SCM 
something of what you have gained 
from it. If you feel that this year 
attendance at Swanwick will make it 
impossible to come to camp, remember 
that you can be an officer at a camp 
after you have gone down and are 
therefore no longer eligible for 
Swanwick. You may also know of 
boys and girls still at school who 
would like to join one of these camps. 
A list of camps and further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Mollie 
Blake, Annandale, North End Road, 
London, N.W.11. 


Birth 


RECKARD: On October 25th, to 
Suzannah and Pete Reckard, of 
138 Cushing Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island—a son (Charles 


William). 
Engagements 
COOPER—SHAW: Martin Cooper 


(King’s College, London; Indus- 
trial Secretary, 1954-56) to Janet 
Shaw (King’s College, London, 
1953-56). 

JOHNSON—FLETCHER: Peter S. Johnson 
(Hull University, 1949-52) to K. 
Ann Fletcher (Westfield College 
and King’s College, London, 
1950-54). 


Marriage 


MERRIMAN—GRIFFITHS: On Ist 
January, 1957, the Rev. David 
J. Merriman (Cardiff Baptist 
College, 1953-56) to D. Mair 
Griffiths (SCM President, Cardiff 
University, 1956). 
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Whom shall 1 send, and who will | 
go for Us? Then said I, Here am 
I; send me. —Isaiah vi, 8. 
DOCTORS 
DOCTORS 
DOCTORS 


THE MISSION: TO LEPERS 
(International Interdenominational) 


Urgently needs trained and dedi- 
cated medical men and women 
NOW 
and in the 
FUTURE 


To maintain and extend the world- 
wide campaign against the scourge 
of LEPROSY. The outlook is 
promising—the opportunities are 
many. Where are the volunteers? 
Is this your call? 
Full particulars will gladly be 
given on application to 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
Chairman: Bernard C. Studd. 


General Secretary: A. Donald 
Miller. 


Religious Plays of Today 
a 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


at 


The University College of North 
Staffordshire 


Tuesday, 20th to Thursday, 29th 
August, 1957 


A nine day holiday course of 
rehearsals, lectures and classes to 
study modern religious plays for 
hall, church and street. 

Expert tuition for experienced 
and inexperienced students. 


This School is organised by— 
The Religious Drama Society of 
Great Britain 
166 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
WWaGic 


a 


Write now for details. 
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The need is as great as ever 


Nowadays there is a tendency to think that the great pioneer- 
ing days of overseas missions are in the past and that evan- 
gelism can now be left to the indigenous churches. This is not 
altogether true. 


In many parts of the world Christian missions are still in 
the pioneer stage. Furthermore, vast areas of the earth have 
not yet been touched. And in some of the densely populated 
countries of the East, as for example India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, the Christian communities are relatively weak, desper- 
ately short of competent leaders, and are surrounded by a 
great sea of heathenism. 


The need is as great as ever for Christian men and women 
in Britain to respond to the call of Christ to preach his 
Gospel in word and deed in other lands and to assist in the 
establishing of the churches. 


In view of the revolutionary changes taking place due to 
the impact of Western industrial civilization, the upsurge of 
nationalism, and adjustments in relations between ‘white’ and 
‘coloured’ people, those who go to serve must be of the first 
quality, spiritually, intellectually, and physically. 


Most missionary societies require more candidates to fill 
vacancies abroad. The Baptist Missionary Society, for 
instance, urgently needs doctors for service in the Belgian 
Congo and in Angola. It would welcome offers of service, too, 
from men with good theological training, and from graduate 
teachers, for church, evangelistic, and educational work in 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the West Indies. 


Those who stay at home can also play a significant part. 
The interest, prayer, and giving of all Christian students can 
be a most effective contribution. None of us can rest content 
until the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom 
of our God and his Christ. 


For further information write to the International Secretary, Annandale. 


Details of similar posts may be obtained from: 

Baptist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1; 
Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4; 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2; London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 
Broadway, London, S.W.1; Methodist Missionary Society, 25 
Marylebone Road, London, NW.1; Presbyterian Church of England, 
Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware Road, 
London, W.1; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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you have a sense of BP chraak 
vocation, experience and 
qualifications in religious, 


social, and physical activities, 
the Y.M.C.A. can offer you 
the right opportunity for 
full-time service. 


Se There are vacancies for Assis- 
tant Secretaries, Wardens and 
Physical Directors—short and 
long term appointments may 
be arranged. 


@ Applications are invited from 
men between 21 and 30 years. 


Write giving particulars to:— 
Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C.As.. 
112 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


INTER-CONFESSIONAL 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Y.W.C.A. offers to women 
graduates 

— a professional career in social 
service 

— opportunity later to work in 
Africa or Asia 

— scope for Christian service in an 
ecumenical setting 

— a welcome if they wish to give 
voluntary help 

CLUB CENTRES, with groups 

of boys and girls, teen-agers and 

adults, need full-time and part-time 

Leaders 

HOSTELS need Wardens and 

Assistants to provide a family life 

for girls living away from home 

SERVICES CENTRES with 

B.A.O.R., Germany, need Assistants 

to staff clubs, canteens and book- 

shops for men and women of the 

Forces 

Write to: 

Personnei Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 

108 Baker Street, London, Wea. 


Our Presses 
Your Books 


AT THE 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 
South Shore Road 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 


ay 


Telephone: Gateshead 72257 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: Press, Gateshead 


TASTE THE CREAM! 


There’s a glass-and-a-halt of full 
cream milk in every half-pound 


Annandale Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
and included in them are intercessions for the Movement. We pray for each 
branch by name once a year, and the list is printed below for branches 
and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to send the Editor 
details for intercessions on the day they are remembered. 


1957 
MARCH 

1 FrRiDAy 

4 Monpbay 

5 TUESDAY 

6 WEDNESDAY 
7 THURSDAY 
8 FRIDAY 

11 MonpDay 

12 TUESDAY 

13. WEDNESDAY 
14 THURSDAY 
15 FRIDAY 

18 MonDaAy 

19 TUESDAY 
20 WEDNESDAY 
21 THURSDAY 
22 FRIDAY 
25 MONDAY 
26 ‘TUESDAY 
27 WEDNESDAY 
28 THURSDAY 
29 FRIDAY 
APRIL 

1 MonpbDay 

2 TUESDAY 

3 WEDNESDAY 
4 ‘THURSDAY 

5 FRIDAY 

8 MONDAY 

9 ‘TUESDAY 

10 WEDNESDAY 
11 THURSDAY 
12 FRIDAY 

15 MonpDay 

16 TUESDAY 
17 WEDNESDAY 
18 THURSDAY 
23 TUESDAY 
24 WEDNESDAY 
25 THURSDAY 
26 FRIDAY 
29 MONDAY 
30 TUESDAY 
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St Hugh’s College, Oxford; Somerville College, Oxford 

St Stephen’s House, Oxford; St Hilda’s College, Oxford 

St Michael’s College, Cardiff; St Anne’s College, Oxford 

St John’s College, York; Saffron Walden Training College 

Salisbury Diocesan Training College; Scottish Congre- 
gational College, Edinburgh 

Spurgeon’s College, London; Sheffield City T.C. 

Sheffield University; Southampton University 

Studley College, Worcestershire; Sunderland T.C. 

County of Stafford T.C.; Stranmillis T.C. 

Shenstone T.C.; St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 

St John’s, College, Cambridge; Selwyn College, Cambridge 

School of Occupational Therapy, Liverpool; Swansea 
Training College 


Saltley T.C., Birmingham; St Katherine’s College, 
Liverpool 
St Paul’s College, Cheltenham; St Mary’s College, 
Cheltenham 


St Mary’s College, St Andrews; St Luke’s College, Exeter 
South West Essex Technical College and School of Art 
St Gabriel’s College, London; St Brigid’s, Birmingham 
St Katharine’s Training College, London 

Southlands Training College; Stockwell Training College 
St Augustine’s Coilege, Canterbury; St Mary’s Training 

College, Bangor 
St Christopher’s College, London 


St Hild’s College, Durham; St Edmund Hall, Oxford 

St John’s College, Durham; Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge 

St Osyth’s Training College, Clacton on Sea; St David’s 
College, Lampeter 

South Wales Baptist College, Cardiff; Training College 
of Domestic Arts, Cardiff 

Trinity College, Oxford; Trinity College, Dublin 

Trinity College, Cambridge; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 

Trinity College, Carmarthen 

Thornbridge Hall Training College, Derby 

Totley Training College of Housecraft, Sheffield 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol 

The Theological College, Chichester 

The Theological College, Ely 

The Theological College, Lichfield 

The Theological College, Salisbury 

The Theological College, Wells 

The Methodist College, Ilkley 

Trinity College, Glasgow 

University of Edinburgh 

University of Durham 

University of South Wales, Swansea 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
FEBRUARY 
MaArcH 
MARCH 


Prayer Calendar 


— 
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Oxford University Overseas Week 


Focus on Industry. Richard Taylor visits Ireland 

Cambridge. Lunchtime address. ‘Jesus Christ—His 
Forgiveness’. Preacher: Rev. Norman Hill 

Birmingham. Bishop C. E. Stuart speaks on ‘Life after 
Death’ 

Philip Lee-Woolf at SCM in Schools General Council 

Irish Executive meeting at Assembly’s College, Belfast 

Consultation on ‘Christian Social Responsibility’ at 
Dunford, Sussex. D. L. Edwards and Patrick Rodger 

Bristol University Branch Conference. Malcolm Joseph- 
Mitchell. ‘Is Christ Coloured?’ 

Oxford. Dr Norman Goodall preaches at St Mary’s.on 
‘Holiness of Life’ 

Cambridge. Joint meeting with Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. Dr George MacLeod on ‘Christian Pacifism’ 

Studley Branch A.G.M. 

Ghana Independence Day 

Lenten addresses by Patrick Rodger, King’s College, 
London 

Southampton University Branch A.G.M. 

Birmingham University Branch A.G.M. 

Cambridge. Missionary Breakfast. Speaker: the Rev. 
Theodore Jourdain on ‘The Gold Coast’. Lunchtime 
address. ‘Jesus Christ—His suffering’. Preacher: the 
Rev. Prof, C. F. D. Moule 

Standing Committee Annandale 

Oxford. Canon C. A. Simpson preaches at St Mary’s 
on ‘Personal Relationships’ 

Birmingham University. Film: ‘Children of Hiroshima’ 

Oxford. Mrs K. Baxter speaks on ‘Religious Drama’ 

Gillian Carver at BCC Youth Dept. Conference 

Cambridge SCM Conference: D. L. Edwards 

Oxford. ‘Christian Forum’ at Culham Training College 

Queen’s University, Belfast, hope to initiate meetings 
with Senior Friends 


International Committee Annandale 

Conference for University Teachers, Keele, on ‘Social 
Science and Christian Faith’ : 

General Council 

Scottish Council 

Midland Council at Ockbrook School 

Southern Council 

Welsh Council 

Northern English Council, Totley Hall, Leeds 

Irish Council at ‘Brooklyn’, Bangor, Co. Down |. 

Philip Lee-Woolf at WSCF Executive Committee, 
Bossey, Switzerland 

Anglo-German Training College Conference, nr Bremen 

Oxford Pre-terminal conference on political responsibility 

Birmingham University Branch, Planning Weekend. 

Oxford. Opening service of Trinity Term. Preacher: Dr 
Roy Lee. ‘Fellow Workers with God’. | 

Bristol University beginning of term service. Preacher: 
Edward Patey 
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Annandale Library 


Readers are reminded that there is a library at Annandale with sections 
on the Bible, Doctrine, the Church (with special reference to the Ecumenical 
Movement), International Affairs, and other allied subjects. All SCM Press 
books are also available. The subscription is 1/- a term, both for college 
branches and for individual members plus the postage on books sent. Below 
are listed additions since May, 1956:— 


APPLETON, G. 
BAILLIE, J. 


BAXTER, R. 
BRIGHT, J. 
BARTH, K. 
BULL Nae 
BURROWS, M. 
CLARK, N. 


CULLMANN, O. 
DILEISRONER Ewe 
DONOVAN, M. 
DURE E: 


ELLIOTT-BINNS, L. E. 

FAIRWEATHER, E. R. 
(ed.) 

FRASER, J. 

GREGOR SMITH, R. 


HAHN, HF: 


HOOKE, S. H. 
HROMADKA, J. L. 


KRAEMER, H. 
MACLEOD, G. 
MAIRED: Ps (ed!) 
MARSH, J. 
MASE AIL EL 


NEWBIGIN, L. 
OULETRONT oeE aL 
PEW P Sr 1s 
RINGGREN, H. 
ROWLEY, H. Hi: 
SINCLAIR, D. J. (ed.) 
SMALLMAN, B. 
SOUMHCOTT,, Ey We 
IAVIE@ REV: 
THOMAS, G. F. 
TURNER, H. E. W. 
TURNER, Hl. E. W. 
VIDEERS A] R: 


VISSER’'T HOOFT, W. A. 


WARREN, M. A. C. 
WHITE, V. 
WILDER, A. N. 
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In His Name 

The Idea of Revelation in Recent 
Thought 

The Reformed Pastor 

Early Israel in Recent History Writing 

Church Dogmatics Vol. IV 

Man and His Society 

The Dead Sea Scrolls 

An Approach to the Theology of the 
Sacraments 

The Early Church 

Christianity and Symbolism 

You and Your Conduct 

Social Thought of the World Council 
of Churches 

Galilean Christianity 

A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to 
Ockham 

Under the Cross 

The New Man: Christianity and Man's 
Coming of Age 

The Old Testament in Modern 
Research 

The Siege Perilous 

The Church and Theology in Today's 
Troubled Times 

Religion and the Christian Faith 

Only One Way Left 

Christian Essays in Psychiatry 

A Year with the Bible 

Christian Theology and Natural 
Science 

Sin and Salvation 

The Mystery of the Cross 

Freud and Religious Belief 

The Messiah in the Old Testament 

The Faith of Israel 

The Faber Atlas 

The Background of Passion Music 

The Parish Comes Alive 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus 

Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy 

Jesus, Master and Lord 

The Patristic Doctrine of Redemption 

Christian Belief and this World 

The Renewal of the Church 

Partnership: The Study of an Idea 

God the Unknown 

New Testament Faith for Today 


Abl 
Abl 


Reference 


imus Bosch 


ieron 


H 


The Pact with Satan 


il from The Garden of Delights 


Deta 


A) 


See article p. 


Some New Books 


ESSAYS IN LIBERALITY 


ALEC R. VIDLER 15s net 


THE STATE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OSCAR CULLMANN 12s 6d net 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE 


JOHN MARSH ISsenet 


The Library of Philosophy and Theology 
MYSTERY AND PHILOSOPHY 
MICHAEL B. FOSTER 12s 6d net 


METAPHYSICAL BELIEFS 


contributors: STEPHEN TCULMIN, RONALD W. 
HEPBURN, ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 25s net 


Studies in Biblical Theology 
ESSAYS IN TYPOLOGY 
G. W. H. LAMPE and K. J. WoOLLCOMBE 


7s 6d net 
PROMISE AND FULFILMENT 
The Eschatological Message of Jesus 
W.G. KUMMEL 12s 6d net 


The Burge Memorial Lecture 
COEXISTENCE AND THE CONDITIONS 
OF PEACE 
SiR KENNETH GRUBB 2s net 
SGM PAR: Ean 
i RS SE EE NE BEET USES SUES FS ar RS 
Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and ican at Annandale, 


North End Road, Golders Green, London, N.\W.11, and printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd., 
Charterhouse Works, Northfield Road, Coventry, England 


Chartres. Central bay of Royal Portal 


The above illustration, and those on the front and inside back covers 
are reproduced by kind permission of Tel Publications, Paris. 


Front cover 
Chartres. Northern Portal. Squire with Falcon 


See article p. 24 
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The S tudent Movement 


EDITOR PATRICK RODGER 


Death or Dogma? 
Reflections on Suez 

Home Truths from Abroad 
Hungary and Cambridge 
The Progress of WUS 

Dr Ruth Rouse 

Cardinal Virtues 

Chartres: The Sculpture 


Unaccommodated Man: 
The Novels of William Golding 


An open letter to the SCM 


DANIEL JENKINS 

ROBIN SHARP AND PETER BROOKE 
DAVID L. EDWARDS 

NORMAN HILL 

JOHN E. OLFORD 

V. DIMITRIEFF 

MARTIN COOPER 

ANTONY BRIDGE 


ANNE WALMSLEY 


HAAS BURGER 


Tue STUDENT MOVEMENT is the magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. The Editorial and other 
offices of the SCM are at Annandale, North End Road, London 
N.W.11. General communications, subscriptions and donations should 
be addressed to the General Secretary; manuscripts and enquiries about 
this journal to the Editor. We invite readers to submit line drawings, 
etc., which might be suitable for reproduction. (A stamped, addressed 
envelope for the return of contributions should be enclosed.) The next 
issue will appear on March 1st—for which material should be in the 
hands of the Editor as soon as possible. Enquiries about advertising 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager. 
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Fditorial 


the Middle East blew up. In consequence it may have worn 

that ‘ivory tower’ look which is often attributed to Christians 
—though people have evidently been too busy to write angrily and 
tell us so. The January issue, however, is traditionally concerned with 
the international scene; and although in 1957 we have dropped its 
label ‘Federation’ (believing that the Federation News of the WSCF 
does the job better and deserves a far wider circulation in Britain), its 
international character is strongly maintained. Suez is discussed with 
passion on pp. 9-10; reactions to the Hungarian tragedy on pp. 15-16; a 
South African and an Englishman try to help us to hold up the mirror 
to ourselves; the task of WUS becomes most urgent, the relevance 
of Christian dogma most vital to the discerning. 


We could do no other. For one thing is certain: that the events . 
of November, 1956, shook the world of University and Church more 
deeply than anything since the Spanish Civil War twenty years ago— 
and then the issues were far more clear-cut politically than they are 
now. As the processions formed and the protests poured in and the 
relief funds attained prodigious figures, as demonstrations and counter 
demonstrations raged in quadrangles, and intellectuals changed their 
parties, we beheld a sight that we had not seen in all the years of 
post-war fatigue: the academic world rent with political passion and 
dissension. (We suspect that last term was a bad one, globally, for 
tutors and examiners.) The SCM might permit itself a brief, ironical 
smile. For that which all its study groups, its ‘starvation lunches’, and 
exhortations to ‘political concern as part of the Gospel’ could not do, 
Anglo-French intervention and Russian tanks achieved overnight. The 
calm moral rectitude, which had hedged us round while we held the 
ring for greater Powers and dissuaded them from violent courses, was. 
called in question; and we were suddenly stabbed awake. 


() UR last issue went to press a few days before Hungary and 


The weather prophets 


Is this, then, matter for self-congratulation: more grist to the 
mills of endless discussion and wisdom after the event? God forbid. 
For if there is one thing that we should lay to heart after the crisis, 
it is not the oft-belaboured folly or wickedness of politicians, but 
the impotence and division of Christian (or for that matter ‘liberal’) 
opinion which stood revealed. It is not only that we found it hard to 
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discover our solidarity with friends and brethren from France, USA, 
China, India, with whom we had worshipped at Federation confer- 
ences: it was that even in our own midst the ecumenists who inspired 
such resolutions as that of the British Council of Churches—and 
perhaps some episcopal utterances—seemed quite at variance with 
many of the clergy and laity of their own churches. Here was division, 
extending into the bosom of the family; two against three, and three 
against two, as Jesus said. So if the politicians were disposed to ask 
our opinion, it was hard to speak with a united voice; and if we gave 
it to them willy-nilly, it seemed to influence the course of events 
remarkably little. To speak of an informed and effective Christian 
opinion was evidently (in the favourite word of our greatest news- 
paper) premature. 


The questions, then, which are appended to this editorial are not 
intended as further fascinating speculations for the irresponsible. They 
are called with deliberate intent ‘searchings of heart’. For years the 
theologically non-U have talked about ‘Christian answers’ and 
‘Christian principles-—and now when they are needed quick, nobody 
can tell us what they are. For years the theologically U have scorned 
these notions and spoken instead of ‘Christian opportunism’—and 
there has been plenty of opportunism about lately, but precious little 
of it Christian. By what standards do we judge? Whatdoesaneditordo, 
writing a month before publication, uncertain whether he is penning 
a post mortem or an ante mortem? Does he look at the newspapers of 
this particular day, and praise or blame, thank God or call down fire 
from heaven, according to the stop-press column? Indeed this has 
been how the judgements of many educated and religious persons have 
been formed these last two months: here a little and there a little, good 
British empiricism from day to day. It does not sound very like 
Amos or Isaiah; it does not sound terribly like Jesus, Christ. 


The alternative 


Fervent orators often confront impassive audiences with such 
alternatives as these: “we must abolish war or perish’, “we must 
establish international law or perish’. In all sobriety, we can present 
another alternative, not only to Christians but to all those who deplore 
* \nilateral action and are disgusted with the crudities of mere power: 
either we must admit openly that our religion and our morality are 
private affairs and hand over our public consciences to such Govern- 
ments as we have—or we must search our hearts and minds until we 
find some answers to these questions, and answers such as will give 
us a basis for common action in the world. Meanwhile, let us not 
boast too much of the Emperor’s fine new clothes; for a distressing 
number of people, in various parts of the world, have noticed that he 


is naked. 


SEARCHINGS OF HEART 


1. Is an international loyalty, e.g. to the United Nations, bound to 
take priority over a national one? If so, on what grounds: 
religious, moral, political, or all three? 


2. To what extent is it legitimate to judge political action by 
results? E.g. if Britain and France ‘made the United Nations 
act’, was their intervention in Egypt justified? 


3. Is an authority ‘without teeth’ deserving of respect? If not, what 
about the Church? Is there a confusion of categories here? 


4. What kind of action do you expect the Church to take in inter- 
national affairs? Do you in fact think that the resolutions of 
churchmen and others affect Government action in Britain? If 
not, what means of pressure do you advocate? 


5. How far does the amount of suffering inflicted affect a moral 
issue? E.g. there were more casualties in Budapest than in Port 
Said: does this mean that Russia should be condemned, and 
Britain and France absolved? 


6. ‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble: 
therefore will we not fear, though the earth be moved . .” (Psalm 
46). How do you interpret this verse (a) for yourself, (b) for the 
Church, in the light of present events? 


Who's Who 


ANTONY BRIDGE works in a parish at Hythe, Kent, and is art adviser 
of Student Movement. 


Haas BurGer is on the staff of the SCA of South Africa. 
MARTIN Cooper teaches at Christ’s College, Finchley. 
Davip L. Epwarps is Associate Secretary of the SCM. 
NorMAN HILt is SCM Staff Secretary at Cambridge. 


DANIEL JENKINS is joint Minister of King’s Weigh House Congre- 
gational Church, London. 


JouHN E. OLForD is Warden of Student Movement House, London. 


ROBIN SHARP AND PETER BROOKE are undergraduates of Oxford 
University, at Brasenose and Balliol respectively. 


ANNE WALMSLEY is on the staff of Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
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DANIEL JENKINS 


Death or Dogma? 


war, to see articles in student papers with titles like this. Miss 
Dorothy Sayers’ pamphlet, Creed or Chaos? was a variant on the 
same theme. People had come to see, under theinfluence of Catholicism 
or Reformed Protestantism, that a living faith was a dogmatic faith. 


Those who spoke, perhaps rather melodramatically, of ‘Dogma 
or Death’, spoke against the background of a situation in which people 
had long assumed that to believe in dogma was itself a sign of death. 
‘Dogma’ used to be almost as bad a word among Christian students as 
it still is among students who claim to be anti-Christian. As Dean Inge 
once said ‘Any stigma is good enough to beat a dogma’. This article 
is being written in the Middle West of America, where I happen to be 
teaching a course in Systematic Theology. When I mentioned to the 
students that it might equally well be called ‘Dogmatic Theology’, even 
some of these theological students felt that they were being called upon 
to study the dark relics of the Ages of Superstition and Oppression. To 
them ‘dogma’ meant a belief which could not be defended on rational 
grounds and was therefore imposed on the mind by the external 
authority of a group of clerical tyrants anxious to maintain their 
control over the life of the Church. 


There are good reasons why they should make this assumption, 
just as there were good reasons for the ill-repute in which the word 
‘dogma’ stood even in Christian circles in Britain a generation ago. 
Some of these students are refugees from fundamentalist churches 
where, as soon as they tried to think through the Christian faith for 
themselves, they were immediately stunned by being knocked on the 
head with a heavy Bible. Others came from rigidly conservative 
churches, of which there are more in America than most Europeans 
realize, where they had been held in the strait-jacket of a narrow 
orthodoxy. And all were aware of the theological and social con- 
sequences of the self-confessed dogmatic attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was hard for them, as it had been hard for 
others in many lands, to believe that a dogmatic system could be 
presented and maintained in anything other than what is popularly 
called a dogmatic way, where force is substituted for persuasion. 


| T was not unusual, in the years during and immediately before the 


The necessity of dogma 


But those who became excited by the rediscovery of dogma had 
found that this was not necessarily so. The nearest we need strive to 
get to an original meaning of the word itself is that it described the 
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fundamental principle of a Greek philosophical sect. From this, it 
was generalized to refer to the principle uniting a body of people. 
In the Christian community, it came to mean the fundamental beliefs 
which were peculiar to Christians. When the Church proclaimed dog- 
mas, its aim was so to state its main tenets, of which the doctrines of 
the Trinity and of the Incarnation are the chief examples, that their 
essential mystery was preserved and they were guarded against mis- 
understanding. There have been disagreements between churches 
about the number and nature of their dogmas, but all churches which 
agree as to the necessity of dogmatic definition would claim that the 
nature of God’s self-revelation in Christ is such that it imposes on 
men the demand for a decision which is intellectual as well as moral. 
The question “What think ye of Christ?’ cannot be evaded. 


It was the inescapability of this intellectual decision for Christ 
which those who spoke of ‘Death or Dogma’ had seen. It seemed to 
them that a good deal of the theological work which was going on 
around them, which tried to reach a dogma-less Christ, was an ° 
attempt at evasion. For all its air of intellectual integrity, it was 
fundamentally dishonest, and could only lead to the trivialization and 
ultimate extinction of faith. They proclaimed a dogmatic faith, not 
because they wanted the psychological satisfaction of submitting to 
an authoritative voice, but because they had found that the funda- 
mental beliefs of the Christian Church were true. 


No one with an awakened mind can claim exemption from having 
to make up his mind about Christian dogmas but, just because that is 
so, it is essential that everyone should have freedom in which to make 
up his mind. This is a point which many churches and individuals 
who are jealous for the purity of those things ‘most surely believed’ 
among Christians fail to see, and their attitude has done a great deal 
to bring dogmas into disrepute. Dogmas cannot be laid down or 
accepted in what is commonly called a dogmatic way. An atmosphere 
of free discussion and investigation is essential for their proper 
appropriation. 

The reasons for this lie deep in the nature of Christian faith 
itself. Barth says that we believe in the critical examination of the 
Bible not simply for the sake of freedom of thought but in the interests 
of a free Bible and ultimately of the freedom of God in his self- 
revelation. The same is true of dogma, as the study of dogmatics in 
modern Protestant churches, which is the critical examination of the 
Church’s proclamation, indicates. Faith is the unreserved commitment 
of the whole man, in which doubts and difficulties are not suppressed 
but honestly faced and overcome. It is often advisable to accept certain 
statements about the Christian faith on the authority of a reliable 
teacher in situations where one is not in a position to make a 
responsible decision, but such acceptance always has to be provisional. 
It is not on the same level as the fundamental affirmations of faith to 
which dogma calls attention. These have to be faced by each man for 
himself and evasion is equivalent to denial. 
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A new puritanism ? 


This is a truth which we must keep constantly before us in days like 
the present. Never was it more necessary to scrutinise the foundations 
of faith and never was it more necessary to ensure that they were 
firm. That means insistence on the importance of dogma and equally 
upon the free and uninhibited discussion of dogma. We need a certain 
theological puritanism in our time which strips away all the accretions 
from the essential affirmations of Christian faith and then concen- 
trates disciplined attention on those affirmations. This will lead us 
- Inevitably to a similar puritanism in regard to ecclesiastical customs 
and procedures. Only thus can we be delivered from the sentimentality 
and triviality which are much more the enemies of true freedom of 
thought in the churches today than any excessive dogmatism. 

In all this I am not making a self-conscious Protestant point. In 
fact, the puritan reformation of which I speak is at least as far 
advanced in some parts of Catholicism as it is in Protestantism, and 
Protestantism is cluttered up with ample intellectual and ecclesiastical 
junk of its own. We need once again to make conscious efforts to 
restore first things to their first place in all the churches. This is 
certainly more than apprehending again as luminous realities the great 
dogmatic statements of the faith as expressed in Creeds and Confessions 
but that is an important part of it. Death or Dogma? The alternatives 
may not be as sharp or as simple as that. But for students, who have 
an intellectual vocation, to see them in those terms is as good a way 
as any to begin the search for ultimate meanings. 


In this book Dr Marsh lists readings for each 
day of the year. The book is not tied to the 
Christian year, so that the course of reading may 
be begun at any time. The theological significance 


A Year with the Bible — 


JOHN MARSH 


of each passage is explained and its practical 
importance for daily living. This book is intended 
to meet the needs of those who find systematic 
study of the Bible difficult or who want something 
in addition to the Bible reading schemes which 
are available. I5s net 


SCM PRESS 


Universal Day of Prayer 


for Students 


Sunday 17 February 1957 
UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


NCE again, at the beginning of the week which most colleges 

will be keeping as ‘Federation week’, the WSCF calls its 

members and all people of goodwill in church or college to 
join in prayer. Students are at all times, and never more than now, 
involved in the suffering and travail of the world which is God’s 
creation; yet they are also characterized by a stubborn hope and an 
undefined expectancy from life. Christians believe that these two things 
point to the ground of their faith: the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. In that faith let us pray together, remembering especially those 
many students who as yet will not pray themselves. 


A message from Switzerland 


The November issue of Communio, the magazine of the Swiss 
SCM, prints a declaration by the students of Geneva concerning the 
present international crisis. Some of this declaration applies only to 
the nations of the West, but the following extracts we believe to be of 
universal application on our Day of Prayer: 

‘Called by Christ to proclaim the truth, we have lacked courage, 
we have allowed ourselves to be seduced and abused by ideological 
myths of every kind... 

Called by Christ to be instruments of peace, we have allowed 
war to exist within ourselves and against those around us, thus bear- 
ing part of the responsibility for those conflicts which are tearing the 
world apart. 

Called by Christ to love our neighbour, we have remained 
prisoners of our selfishness, and have been unwilling to recognize in 
every man another as ourselves, a brother in whom Jesus Christ lives 
and suffers. 

. we declare our deep and abiding solidarity with those who 
suffer and are persecuted, on whatever side they find themselves. We 
wish to do everything possible to assuage their suffering. But we also 
recognize ourselves as accomplices of those who cause the suffering 
. . . thus we denounce every easy conscience which manifests itself 
in a virtuous indignation, together with its exploitation for political 
and demagogic ends. 

We affirm to the students of all countries that our sole hope is 
in Jesus Christ, dead and risen for all men without discrimination; we 
desire to prepare for his kingdom and to await his coming. We call 
on all those who share our faith, to confess it in their daily life and 
to bear unconquerable witness to him who remains the Ruler of the 
world.’ 
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ROBIN SHARP AND PETER BROOKE 


Reflecti ons on Suez 


Robin Sharp: 


One of the most tragic features of the whole discussion of the 
rights and wrongs of the Government’s action in Egypt has been the 
deep division of opinion within the Christian community. And it must 
be admitted that this was largely due to our being ‘of the world’ in 
that almost all of us made our decisions immediately in the light of 
past prejudice and then sought to justify them in the face of the 
opposition that was offered. I confess to my share in this guilt. I have 
maintained one position throughout but though at first I had doubts, 
as the situation has developed it has become clearer and clearer to me 
that this country has perpetrated its greatest mistake in foreign policy 
for many a year. 

I believe power politics of the nineteenth century variety are now 
bankrupt. Our chief aim should be to co-operate with the under- 
developed nations of Asia and Africa, in order that their political 
institutions may develop without violence or totalitarianism and that 
their material resources may be improved. We should be prepared to 
reduce our own standard of living by paying more for our raw 
materials and so increasing the capital in poorer nations. And we 
should do everything possible to assist in education, technical aid, and 
careful investment through the U.N. Agencies, thus making clear that 
no political strings are attached. 

Because of our policy in the Middle East, both recently and in the 
past, we cannot even begin to implement such a policy. It is a hard 
fact that if before the intervention in Egypt we were suspected by the 
Afro-Asian bloc of imperial designs, we are now completely damned 
in their eyes. This would be tragic even if the Russians were not there 
to cash in on it. It is not only our intervention that has lost us 
sympathy. We have always treated the Middle East as a sphere of 
British influence, as an area whose stability has been of vital interest 
to us. We have propped up rotten aristocratic regimes with our arms 
and our power, to guard the Canal and the oil. For many years we 
supported Farouk whose regime put Egypt into a state which it needed 
a Nasser to remedy. We have to remember that, in spite of all that 
is charged against him, Nasser has at least made an attempt to secure 
elementary social justice for an oppressed peasant class, which is 
more than Farouk ever did. But our aim has been to deflate him, to 
let him down over the Aswam project and so to discredit his regime. 
We have made no effort to secure for Egypt some share in the Canal’s 
profits in spite of all the blessings which it brings to our economy. 
Rather, to help our standard of living at its already high level, we 
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have tried to impose our own solution by force, in defiance of near- 
unanimous world opinion. 

But, you may say, this is to beg the question. The action was 
taken to defend Israel, to expose a Russian plot. But if the first, then 
why were only Britain and France self-sacrificing enough to act with 
such altruism and lack of self-interest as to risk condemnation by the 
entire world? If the second, it would have clarified matters so much 
if the U.S., the Commonwealth and the public had been told about it 
just a little earlier. Unfortunately the diplomatic manoeuvrings, the 
troop movements, the presence of French pilots in Israel,and a hundred 
and one other things, all point to Suez as the issue at stake. And it is 
by taking aggressive military action to secure its ends there that the 
Government stands condemned. We have killed Egyptians to recover 
the Canal, to guard our oil and to win a diplomatic victory. Our ends 
have not been achieved, our crimes are still unconfessed. 


Peter Brooke: 


One is always encouraged about the moral fibre of the nation when 
one considers how often the British have a guilty conscience. In the 
Thirties we were ‘understanding’ about the Germans because we had 
imposed the Treaty of Versailles. Now we are deeply ashamed of our 
Imperial past—‘the sins of the fathers . . .” I entirely agree with 
Robin Sharp that the future of this world lies in Asia and Africa, but 
I am less happy about the tendency of Christians, conscious of their 
political responsibilities, to dogmatize in the highly specialized fields 
of economics and international affairs. But this is a general complaint. 

On the specific issue of the present crisis, I think we have to ask 
ourselves ‘Why has the British Government taken an action which 
was bound to incur the criticism of the world?’ Sharp’s answer is that 
we were determined to reverse Nasser’s action of nationalizing the 
Canal. The Government’s answer is that we saved the Middle East 
from a forest fire. My own feeling lies somewhere between these two 
views. During the crisis many Christian Conservatives, while feeling 
desperately unhappy about it, were prepared to support the Govern- 
ment on the grounds that, if there was going to be a forest fire and 
if only we could stop it, then clearly the Government had no alter- 
native and action outside the U.N. was justified; but our support was 
conditional on the Government proving their premises. I would be the 
first to admit that no such proof has as yet been forthcoming, and the 
disclosure that the diplomatic missions in the area were not consulted 
will in any case complicate any attempt at a proof. I think myself that 
when the Cabinet took their decision, some supported it from personal 
vanity, some from an honest conviction that the very existence of a 
nation nurtured on oil was in jeopardy, some as a protest against what 
Mr Macmillan called ‘drift, drift, drift’, some for the grounds that 
were given to the world, some perhaps in an effort to stimulate the 
Americans into responsibility. Having always supported a complex 
system of causation, I doubt if any one factor can be advanced. 

What is our conclusion? Either the Government acted for honour- 
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able reasons and the event proves their good faith, or they were 
hideously wrong and the disaster’ will restore Conservative foreign 
policy to the moderates; whatever the answer, the price is going to 
be a harsh one, and Christians should pray that good may come of 
apparent evil and ask God for a lifting of the darkness. Going back 
to Sharp’s initial theme, perhaps the most sinister phenomenon of the 
whole episode has been the dangerous jingoism within the country; 
if the aftermath brings a final catharsis from gunboatmanship, then 
here is another ground for thanksgiving. 


Finally, on a more general plane, two issues in the crisis require 
(to me) retrospective Christian argument, lest such an episode ever 
occur again. First, can any circumstances ever justify Britain acting 
outside the U.N.? And, second, can any circumstances ever justify 
any Western nation acting, in any field, military or economic, against 
an Afro-Asian nation? It seems to me that these questions need urgent 
attention, and a settled mind. 


DAVID L. EDWARDS 


Home Truths 
from Abroad 


tempted to be too, too British—particularly if he has any gift 

for buffoonery. The foreigners are so serious about serious 
matters, and they are so loud when they are enjoying themselves. They 
make speeches when any British baby knows that a grunt, or perhaps 
telepathy, will do the job better. They become emotional, and what is 
even worse they become emotional when disagreeing with the British. 
In fact, they have less idea than they used to have of the privilege of 
being British. They are particularly shocking in treating the English 
language in ways which sound foreign to those who have patented 
this language. 

Certainly the temptation to be British stole over me at Tutzing 
(which, in case you haven’t heard, was the place where the General 
Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation met last 
August). And certainly I am not entirely repentant. An international 
conference is a place where power meets power, and if a case is not 
made loudly for Britain and all things British, something valuable— 
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A BRITISH delegate to an international conference is always 


I mean this—goes by default. But looking back at Tutzing in August 
from London as 1956 expires, I want to put down very simply where 
I believe the foreigner is right and the Briton wrong. 


The foreigner is right in believing that the British Empire is 
dying. Often the foreigner does not acknowledge fairly that the 
Empire is dying because (among other reasons) the British are nowa- 
days not willing to pay the price of Empire, in the shape of ruthless- 
ness in repressing revolts and in draining away the wealth of subject 
peoples (see Hungary). Again and again in this century Britain has 
first hesitated over, then qualified, then abandoned a ‘get tough’ 
Nolicy. Perhaps it began in South Africa, where we fought the Boer 
War to keep South Africa an English colony, and after the war made 
concessions which have in the course of time produced the present 
régime. Who knows?—we might have remained lords of India itself, 
had we been willing to shoot it out. But plainly the foreigner is right 
in saying that the main reason why the British Empire is dying is 
that nowadays subject peoples within it can appeal to either of the 
two powers which are greater than the Empire: the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Fear of American or Russian sanctions or inter- 
vention or propaganda explains in large measure why we are giving 
away our Empire. 


What do we want? 


I am afraid that the foreigner is also right in saying that this 
decline of our position in the world is accompanied by a slow death 
of our spirit. Material adversity sometimes puts guts into a nation: 
that is true, for example, of Western Germany today. I shall not soon 
forget the city of Mannheim—86% destroyed in the war, and now 
almost rebuilt. But material adversity sometimes takes the sparkle 
from a nation’s eyes. I have the impression that this is true of much 
of France, for example. I am not saying that the British people is as 
dead spiritually as a French Government. What I am pointing to is 
the obvious truth that there is very little sense in Britain of a purpose 
in life. 

The foreigner sees that Britain enjoys a material prosperity which 
he envies (unless he is an American or a Scandinavian). And the 
foreigner knows—if he knows anything at all about us—that this 
prosperity has not been earned easily. We have paid for it by very 
great efforts in the export programme. Brain and brawn have been 
taxed very heavily—and so has the taxpayer, in paying for the defence 
of all this against Soviet Russia. But the foreigner notes that the 
average Briton, who is reasonably well off and reasonably secure, has 
no ambition in life except to increase his prosperity just a little bit 
more. Since 1950 the British Labour Party has almost killed itself by 
trying to think of something it wants. In almost all parts of the 
community, sense of great things coming has gone. Even the zest for 
what is here has gone. The poor foreigner cannot but contrast this 
with the enthusiasm with which his own people is tackling the un- 
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imaginably arduous task of raising the national standard of living to 
a level somewhere near the British. The rich foreigner (well, not 
perhaps the Scandinavian) knows that his people is bursting with the 
intention of doing even better. ‘Better’ is not meant solely in the 
material sense. Americans must get sick to death of British cracks 
based on the assumption that they are a materialist people. The 
intelligent American knows perfectly well tha® he belongs to the most 
idealistic race in history, and that the materialism of the British 
people is far coarser. The telly, the fridge, three rooms up and two 
rooms down, two kids, one dog, one cat, one bird, five fags a day, 


the pools each week, watery beer, sexy newspapers, and the Briton is 
in heaven. 


The smug ignorance revealed in the British attitude to the United 
States is even worse when the Briton relates himself (or doesn’t) to the 
emergence of the bulk of the world’s population—Asia, Africa, the 
Arabs, the Russians—from degradation to decency. The Briton 
actually resents the advance. It imperils vital British interests, says the 
Briton in striped pants. It’s the kind of dirty trick you’d expect from 
them, says the Briton in apron or dungarees. Although this country 
has contributed a great deal of material support to the Colombo Plan 
and other schemes in aid of the underdeveloped countries, the moral 
support of the nation, or even its interest, has been almost nil. 


This has become obvious in the average British attitude to the 
1956 crisis in the Middle East. It is assumed that somehow (better 
not look too closely at the legal position) Egypt has no right to control 
the Suez Canal, cut by its own labour through its own territory—the 
Canal which, together with the Nile, is pretty well the only economic 
asset possessed by this desperately poor and disease-ridden people. It 
is assumed that a few Anglo-French paratroops can somehow persuade 
the Arabs to respect everlastingly our economic interests at the price 
of their own. It is assumed that all Asia and Africa ought to see that 
we ought to do in the Middle East what the Russians ought not to do. 
The terrible anger of the bulk of the world’s population is, the average 
Briton thinks, a passing emotion of one or two mobs whipped up by 
dictators. 


A contracting commonwealth 


One is forced to ask whether Britain has the slightest idea about 
its place in the real world of to-day, or the vaguest plan as to what 
to do to-morrow. Are we not confronted by a crisis rather like the 
loss of the American colonies in the eighteenth century? Are we not 
failing to rise to the crisis? A good deal of our material position 
depends on our leadership of the Commonwealth. Our leadership of 
the Commonwealth will not be able to rest much longer on material 
predominance: Canada, Australia, India and the rest can all look to 
America and the dollar, rather than to the Bank of England. Our 
leadership of the Commonwealth for more than a few more years 
depends, therefore. on moral leadership, and on quickness of insight 
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into the needs and feelings of other peoples. Only this summer I heard 
an M.P. at a meeting in Oxford say that quite a few small nations 
viewed Britain with so much respect, trust and affection that we ought 
to be planning for an expanding Commonwealth. Evidently he did not 
reckon that within four months the existing Commonwealth would 
have been shaken to its foundations. Evidently he thought that the 
cement of the Commonwealth was a lick of gold paint. 


What is holding us back from wanting a great future? What is 
blinding us to the bulk of the world which does see a very great 
future before it? The blunt truth is that a nation cannot see without 
a soul. It would be fascinating to know when the Scots, or the Irish, or 
the Welsh think that their souls died. It is fairly easy to reconstruct 
the history of the English soul. Born in the time of Bede. Educated 
at Hastings and Westminster. Served in France and at sea. Occupa- 
tion: agriculture and craftsmanship. Moved to Coketown. Ailed. 
Revived by Wesley. Also once met a man who had seen Newman. 
To Africa: tropical fever. Died in the reign of Edward VII. Resurrected 
for service in Flanders. Patient of H. G. Wells. Died. Resurrected for 
Battle of Britain. Voted Labour. Hospitalized. Killed by a premature 
post mortem. 


Is it not true that the only institution which has kept the soul of 
England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales going for more than a few years 
at a time has been the Christian Church? Is it not true that Britain 
has now largely abandoned the Christian Church? (Contrast the 
United States and Germany.) Is it not true that we have found no 
substitute for the Bible except the Sunday newspapers? (Contrast 
Russia and China with their constructive philosophies.) Is it not true 
that it is to this abandonment that we should ascribe the death-in-life, 
the gloom, the ignorance and the folly of contemporary British 
conservatism ? 


A RUSSIAN DECLARATION 


We have received the following declaration from L’ Action Chrétienne 
des Etudiants Russes, 91 rue Olivier de Serres, Paris, 15me: 


’L’Action Chrétienne of Russian students in exile bows with deep 
feelings of admiration before the Hungarian people in its heroic 
defence of human liberty. 


As Orthodox Christians, we pray for all those who have fallen 
in the course of this struggle in which justice and the dignity of human 
personality are at stake, and we firmly believe that the sacrifices 
accepted by the Hungarian people are not in vain—a day will come 
when the countries at present under the Soviet yoke, and indeed 
Russia herself, will see the triumph of freedom and of peace founded 
upon Christian love.’ 
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NORMAN HILL 


Hungary and Cambrid ge 


HE cry ‘Come over and help us’ is never so poignant than 

when with all willingness to act, we hear and yet are forced 

to stand by helplessly and watch others suffer and die. So it 
seemed when, after the astonishing and thrilling news that the students 
of Budapest and Szadeg had touched off an uprising in Hungary, there 
came on October 28th reports of the brutal measures of suppression 
being carried out by force of Russian arms. 


To be effective, aid was needed quickly: an immediate sign to 
show that if in Britain our hands were tied from making armed inter- 
vention on behalf of our friends, at least their call had not been un- 
heard nor gone unheeded. Response throughout the Universities and 
Colleges shows that students are not so ‘irresponsible politically’ as 
many have implied, and the account which follows of what happened 
in Cambridge University is simply one example among many. 


In one college of the university—King’s—within two hours of 
the news, a small unofficial committee had formed itself, composed 
principally of members of SCM and the Cambridge U.N. Association. 
Decisions were made that collections should be organized, first of 
money, then of clothing, and thirdly, of men if they could be used. 
(The difficulty was to hold back men who were keen to go out forth- 
with; two did in fact go direct to Budapest.) Announcements were 
made at services in churches and college chapels (this was a Sunday 
to be remembered), a duplicated appeal was circulated and collectors 
were deployed in each of the twenty-two colleges. By Tuesday night 
£465 had been collected almost entirely from undergraduates. This 
money was taken personally to the London Red Cross headquarters, 
both to expedite its use and to gain first-hand information as to what 
further aid was needed. 


Meanwhile, two things had happened. First, a Day of Prayer had 
been organized by the SCM. This took place on the Tuesday 
in a local church. It was designed to include members of town 
and university, and the local Daily News co-operated in printing a 
letter of announcement on a prominent page. Services of intercession 
were fully attended, and a continuous chain of prayer was kept 
throughout the day. Secondly, an official ‘Cambridge University 
Hungarian Relief Fund’ was set up, sponsored by the Union Society, 
the SCM and the political societies, several heads of Houses and 
senior members of the University. With the slogan ‘Give generously— 
give now’, a printed leaflet was issued stressing the urgency of the 
need and carrying the words “The work of liberation has largely sprung 
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from students—we must not fail them now.’ A well-organized net-work 
of collectors throughout the University was formed, affording an 


opportunity to make contact with dons and undergraduates living out 
of colleges. 


At the Hungarian border 


Individual concern had deepened to such an extent that by this 
time a number of men had loaded a Land Rover with the supplies and 
monies which were immediately available and had driven off to 
Austria. On arrival in Vienna, this group found that the central 
organizations (e.g. the Red Cross) were working swiftly and efficiently 
but that on the frontier line Austrian villagers with very limited means 
and provisions were being swamped by the number of refugees needing 
aid. Accordingly, with others, a Voluntary British Aid Detachment 
was formed, and two refugee camps were established only three miles 
from the border. Altogether fifteen men are functioning at these 
camps whilst four others deal specifically with students coming over. 
As one said, ‘In this way immediate help was brought to the refugees 
in a way that the bigger organizations with the best will in the world 
were at that time unable to do.’ 


To afford greater support to the appeal at home, a meeting was 
held in the University Church, attended by over a thousand, at which 
three of the undergraduates, returned on flying visits from Hungary, 
gave their experiences and impressions, and Mr Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Editor of Punch, reviewed the wider political situation. Further, a 
Nativity Pageant was given in the Church specifically to raise money 
for the children amongst the refugees, and over £100 was raised. 


There has also been recognition of the need for assistance amongst 
student refugees arriving in England. As a result of the Vice- 
Chancellors’ agreement to give places in Great Britain to 200 
Hungarian students, Cambridge has offered at least fifteen places. 
All university and college dues will be waived, but much financial 
assistance will be needed and is now being organized. Penny-a-day 
boxes in every college is one of the latest developments! 


On going to press £3,400 has been dispensed by the Relief Fund, 
of which £1,400 has already been taken out to the Voluntary British 
Aid Group, £1000 earmarked for Hungarian students coming to 
Cambridge, and the rest divided between the Red Cross and U.N.O. 
Refugee Fund. These are small sums compared perhaps with the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund, and only a little of the great work of aid is here 
recorded, but its importance was underlined in a personal message 
from a former SCM member now in the R.A.F., who returned briefly 
to England from Austria. “Send men’s clothing to Graz,’ he said, ‘send 
it now and make it personal, for this is indeed showing our concern 
and it is difficult to express the depth of appreciation of these personal 
efforts.’ Finally, another said: ‘I hope sincerely that some Hungarian 
students will be here before long. If they do I believe they will shake 
us out of our smugness and teach us to value our liberty whilst we 
still have it.’ 
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JOHN E& OLFORD 


The Progress of WUS 


USSR could be found all over Europe, there were people who had 

a vision which made it possible at one and the same time to feed 
30,000 students inside the USSR and to care for thousands of émigrés 
in Europe’s Universities. Between 1922 and 1925, £235,000 was spent 
on these two groups who hated each other bitterly! The people who 
had the vision were members of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion General Committee; it was they who set up, in August 1920, the 
agency which achieved this gigantic task: European Student Relief. 
A recent Press Release reads: ‘In the present emergency, World 
University Service is carrying on a long-established policy in giving 
assistance to refugee students, without discrimination as to race, 
religion or political belief.’ 

The story which covers the span of years cannot be told in full 
here. Briefly it may be said that, after six years of expanding activity, 
ESR was reshaped into International Student Service, an organization 
to ‘stimulate service by members of the university for members of 
that community.’ ISS operated relief schemes, arranged international 
study tours and work camps, and held conferences bringing together 
members of the world university community to exchange views and 
information on matters affecting them deeply. 

Together with the WSCF and Pax Romana (the Roman Catholic 
Student organization), ISS brought into existence a joint war emergency 
relief committee shortly after the outbreak of the Second World War. 
The old title ESR was adopted for a while, but in 1943 it was changed 
to World Student Relief, which ISS undertook to administer in 
accordance with its principle of universality and non-discrimination. 

In 1947 the International Union of Students became a fourth 
constituent member and the World Union of Jewish Students a fifth 
in 1949. ISS saw to the liquidation of remaining WSR assets when the 
emergency relief committee was disbanded in 1950; and in December 
of the same year its Assembly approved new Statutes which envisaged 
a single organization, to be known as World University Service, to 
continue and develop the functions separately expressed in ISS and 
WSR. 

Further particulars about WUS can be found in the WUS Year 
Book and the Programme of Action 1957, both of which should be in 
the hands of SCM Committee Members. Enough has been said here 
to show that our interest in the activities of WUS must go beyond 
occasional support of flag-day appeals or attendance at conferences 
and seminars—though more of both is needed. The family relationship 
we bear to WUS involves responsible attention to its organizational 
efficiency and the policy which governs its activities. 
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[ 1922 when famine starved Russia, and émigré students from the 


Why we participate 


At present the WSCF is an International Sponsoring Organization 
(occupying 2 out of 48 seats in the WUS Assembly), and this fact is 
significant in itself. For apart from the obvious motive for belonging 
to such an organization, namely that ‘in our concern for the world, 
assistance to the suffering is part of our witness to Jesus Christ’s love 
for us’, there is another consideration: ‘Because human encounter 
is an essential part of our living, we should work through a body in 
which we meet people of widely differing points of view and different’ 
motivations rather than through a specifically Christian organization.’ 

This means, first, that WUS is supported because it is primarily 
concerned with ‘relief’: for the Christian, support arises out of 
responsibility for witness to Christ. Second, emphasis on ‘relief’ does 
not entail disparagement of ‘cultural’ activities by comparison. On 
the contrary, cultural activities are to be regarded as a part of relief 
and also serve to show where need is greatest and how assistance 
can be adminstered most effectively . In some ways, even when a body 
is ‘non-political’, cultural, social and political factors are inevitably 
involved in relief activity: this is particularly the case when it is 
proposed to co-operate with organizations dominated by a political 
creed, e.g. IUS. 

With these considerations in mind, the WSCF has quite deliber- 
ately insisted that WUS should face the difficulties of negotiating with 
student bodies in communist countries. Theological arguments have 
been used to advocate this policy, and it is perhaps worth pointing out 
to critics that their force lies not in the number of heads they occupy, 
however venerable they may be, but in their relation to the gospel of 
reconciliation! It should be added that whatever may be its justifica- 
tion, this policy activates the non-discriminatory character of WUS 
so clearly written into its Statutes and saves it from a persistent 
temptation to become identified with a Western view of culture, 
society and politics. 

What has been said of policy applies equally to the structure 
and composition of the WUS Assembly (the policy-making body), 
which is under review at the moment. They must be such as to exhibit 


the possibility of full ae by differing groups in the work 
WUS sets itself. 


Immediate action 


Informed interest in matters of principle must, however, issue in 
action; and there can be no mistake about the action which must take 
priority in the British WUS at the moment. Anything up to half a 
million pounds is needed at once to cope with the needs of refugee 
students from Hungary. The influx of these students presents WUS. 
with one of the greatest challenges in its career. An amount like the 
one needed will mean extensive and persistent fund-raising, an activity 
which cannot count on the support the press has given to initial! 
efforts. 
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Already WUS has done a great deal and the British Council for 
Aid to Refugees has delegated to the British Committee the task of 
co-ordinating all efforts for the resettlement of Hungarian students: 
coming to this country. What can you do? The first step is to get 
into touch with your WUS college secretary and find out what is 
being done. If there is no secretary, you are the obvious candidate: if 
he or she is struggling alone, offer your help—the help of the branch: 
give someone from your membership to be a full-time WUS worker. 
Ensure that other societies are roped in on the activities you arrange 
and make use of the help WUS national staff can offer. It will not all 
be fun; but it will disclose to you something of the meaning of 
belonging to a world-wide university community. 


Inexpensive Holidays for 
Students 


(and others!) 


TWO-CENTRE HOSTEL HOLIDAYS in Austria (15 days, 20 gns) 
—Rhine Valley and Bavaria (16 days, 20 gns)—Norway (13 days, 23 gns). 


CYCLE TOURS of Holland (9 days, 12 gns)—Denmark (14 days, 
183 gns)—Germany, taking in Bonn and Worms (16 days, 17 gns) or 
Belgium and Luxemburg (11 days, 14 gns). 


STAY-PUT TOURS with other than hostel accommodation: Austria 

(weekly departures June 7th to September 6th, from 214 gns); Switzerland 
(from 254 gns); Holland (from 14 gns); Rome (11 days, 294 gns); Paris 
(from 16 gns); Cannes (10 days, 264 gns); Norway (15 days, 344 gns); 
Spain (16 days, 34 gns, or by air to Costa del Sol, facing N. Africa— 
14 days 49 gns). 
NEW PERMANENT CENTRE: Mamhead Park, near Exeter—former 
Earl’s seat. Easter onwards; from 54 gns p.w. Also the CASTLE YOUTH 
CENTRE, Mamhead Park—only 33 gns p.w. And our ever-popular 
Christian house-parties at Ambleside (Lake District), Bangor (N. Wales), 
Pitlochry (Perthshire) and Shanklin (I.W.) From 54 gns. 

All denominations and nationalities are welcome. Real inter-church 

fellowship. Established 22 years. Please send a 23d. stamp for the 32-page 
- 1957 Praspectus which covers all the above. 
Pathfinder House-Parties & Tours 
77 (A65) Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
EASTER or WHITSUN in Paris, Rome or Holland (bulb-time!) 
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Dr Ruth Rouse 


In our last issue we published a short tribute to the late Ruth Rouse. 
Since then we have received this personal testimony of friendship from 
Miss V. Dimitrieff, known to many generations at Student Movement 
House and formerly General Secretary of the YWCA in Bulgaria. 
4 

ISS ROUSE’—as she was known to generations of students 

Mic on September 29th at the age of eighty-four. Some of 

her friends remember her when as a Student Volunteer she 
sailed for India in 1899 to work in the Missionary Settlement for 
University Women in Bombay; most of them saw her for the last time 
a year ago at the Thanksgiving Service at St Paul’s to mark the 
Centenary of the British YWCA. In between lies a span of nearly 
sixty years of Christian service connected with the Student Christian 
Movement, the Student Volunteer Missionary Union, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the International Student Service (the 
present WUS), the World’s YWCA, the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly, the World Council of Churches, and others, most 
of which she had either started or helped in their early beginnings. 
To describe her life work adequately, or to do it justice to any degree, 
would take volumes. The following is only a personal reminiscence by 
one whose life has been profoundly affected by coming in contact with 
her personality. 

In 1910 Miss Rouse went to the Balkans, a hitherto unknown 
land to the Federation, to prepare for the Conference to be held in 
Constantinople (Istanbul) the following year. A public meeting was 
organized at the University in Sofia and all the ‘society elite’ flocked 
to hear the English lady. The interpreter, a pious missionary, confused 
in her translation the meaning of the words ‘revolution’ and ‘revela- 
tion’. What was the effect of the meeting on the audience is not 
known, as very few of them understood English; but as a result of 
that visit Bulgaria sent a delegation to the Federation Conference in 
Constantinople in 1911 and a few representatives to the SVMU 
Conference in Liverpool in 1912. And that was very characteristic of 
her work—a born pioneer wherever she went, Miss Rouse ‘left some- 
thing behind’. Be it an organized group, a small nucleus, or just 
something in the heart of an individual—in many cases small begin- 
nings with far-reaching results. At a time when travel was neither as 
easy nor as quick as it is now, and portable typewriters were unheard 
of, she travelled from country to country, from one part of the student 
world to another and kept her friends informed of her movements by 
means of a handwritten journal so that they could follow her activities 
and pray for her. 


At the beginning of the First World War, when the English 
Colleges, and especially London University, were flooded with refugee 
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students from the Continent, she was one of the sponsors of the 
‘Foreign Students’ Foyer’ (in the basement under the chemist’s shop 
in Torrington Place recently taken over by University College). It was 
from the ‘Foyer’ that the first international nucleus of students was 
recruited for Student Movement House in 1917. Her interest in the 
House never waned, and the last time she visited it was in the summer 
of 1953. The end of that war brought a shattering experience as she 
was nearly killed by an enemy bomb while serving in France with the 
YMCA. After a period of convalescence she was at her post again, 
and in 1920 together with Dr Mott she stood under the shadow of the 
Alpine peaks to welcome the delegates at the Federation Conference 
at Beatenberg, many of whom had until a few months ago fought in 
Opposite camps. It was not an easy conference, and only those two 
great personalities could have carried it. 


Her books 


The period between the wars was packed with activities, mostly 
connected with the movements which she had helped to start and 
which by now had grown and expanded. During that period she also 
wrote the history of the Federation. 


In 1938 Miss Rouse was elected President of the World’s YWCA 
and when at the outbreak of the Second World War it was decided 
to move the World’s Office from Geneva to Washington, she went to 
America for the duration of the War and spent a great deal of time 
in research on ecumenical questions. The post war years found her 
in Geneva with the World Council of Churches helping to compile and 
writing part of the History of the Ecumenical Movement. Its com- 
pletion became an obsession with her—she was in her eighties then 
and one felt she was racing against time. The day of its publication 
was the happiest day of her life and to celebrate the occasion she went 
to the cinema in the evening. ‘I must be amused’ was a favourite saying 
of hers at the end of a long and tiring day. Her overpowering person- 
ality sometimes tended to keep people at a distance, but those who 
were privileged to know her more closely knew another side of her. 
Her chief relaxation was sketching; she had a keen appreciation of 
art and never missed an art exhibition if she could help it. When in 
London her favourite haunts were the Royal Academy, the London 
Library and the British Museum. 

Much can be said and written about one of the greatest women 
of our age, but the extent of her influence will never be fully assessed. 
Miss Rouse stood for the highest Christian principles, and she had the 
capacity to inspire others to wish to follow them. To say more would 


mean. less. 
V. DIMITRIEFF 
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MARTIN COOPER 


Cardinal Virtues 


HY are all the clergy in films Roman Catholics?’ The 
editor put this question to me a while ago and I pass it 
on to you with a few thoughts which have gathered them- 


selves in the interim. It’s not true, of course; yet it does often seem 
to be true, and increasingly so the more serious the film. 


I suppose we can leave aside the film which might carry the 
sub-title “Advertiser’s Announcement’ if it were not always so pain- 
fully obvious. ‘I felt tired and listless until trying a bottle of—, now 
I take it regularly and feel a new man’. Insert Phizzo, Splox or 
Religion, and wonder no longer at the reception the average cinema- 
goer reserves for this kind of panacea (though of course some will try 
it in private and if results are satisfactory, swear by it in due course). 
When possible it is best to avoid this kind of film, though one’s 
loyalty may be severely tested when the local church sponsors the 
showing. Let us not doubt the power of the cinema nor fight shy of 
using the medium, but we must have nothing to do with this shoddy 
plugging of religion—or, worse still, plugging a ‘star’ of the religious 
world. So far, so bad, and you try and name a Roman Catholic film 
‘in this category while I try to think of a Protestant one which isn’t. 


Mere morality 


Part of the trouble, of course, is that in Hollywood ‘religion’ for 
the most part means ‘morality’. The minister is a minor character 
put in to set the tone of the thing and talks and acts like a sanctified 
Dan Archer. His lines are not credible, but in any case they don’t 
matter, we can’t hear what he is saying, what he is makes too much 
noise—a fair man, a good chap, acting for the best .. . We know 
what he says is right, but somehow it only seems to apply in the 
remoteness of his world. In these circumstances it doesn’t matter what 
denomination the chap is—if it’s a folksy middle-class story, have a 
good hymn-singing chapel, with a side swipe at respectability; in an 
industrial setting or among the poorer classes, then we have a choice 
which may depend on how much morality is required. A tin shack, a 
blind trumpeter, choruses and a rescued drunkard make a good story, 
but probably there is more integrity in the sober Roman setting where 
you can drink without sinning. The latter often wins since the con- 
fessional is such an intriguing ‘extra’, and permits the compulsory line, 
‘You ought to know better than to ask me such a question, my son’, 
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in the scene where the priest if being pumped to reveal the truth 
confided to him through confession. 


This may appear cynical, but in any story a character must possess 
—well—character. The parson doesn’t. the priest does, it’s as simple 
as that. What is the Hollywood myth of Protestant Christianity? — 
morality, bible-punching, preaching. The first is a travesty of the real 
concern of Christianity, the second, whatever one thinks of it, is 
another form of communication, and so is the third. Rarely do they 
come off on the screen. Thus if the parson is the main character there 
is not much which is distinctive about him compared with any other 
ordinary fellow. Who would make a film about an electrician who 
does his job well—and only that—even if he ends up mending fuses 
in the Royal Household? Yet we accept A Man Called Peter which 
only tells the story of a minister who gets married, preaches and ends 
up as Chaplain in the White House. Or so I gathered from seeing the 
trailer five times and receiving the reports of my friends who were 
not similarly fore-warned. 


More mystique 


Now compare this with the myth of the priest. First there is a 
sense of mystery and respect for his authority, by virtue less of what 
he is than of the office he holds. The ceremony, ritual and colour 
make their own appeal, whilst celibacy adds to the distinctiveness of 
the priest’s calling. One thus has a much more clearly defined picture 
of him than of his Protestant counterpart and if ‘you were an author or 
Scriptwriter, would you not feel more able to use the solid character 
of the priest than the parson—a ‘scotch mist’ by comparison? Perhaps 
this explains why a character who is inadequate in the face of a 
situation will often be cast as a parson, rarely a priest. The Prisoner 
leaps to mind as an exception, portraying a defeated cardinal but at 
least we understand what the fight was about, and who would claim 
to be victorious in such a situation? 


It might be imagined that Christianity in action would offer equal 
opportunity to the churches. Yet serving others without counting the 
cost brings most readily to mind Monsieur Vincent and Diary of a 
Country Priest. Both emanate from the continent and are thus almost 
bound to be Roman Catholic, but On the Waterfront typifies the 
preference of Hollywood for the priest in this role. If ‘works’ fails us, 
how about ‘faith’, and here on its own lies Martin Luther—even with- 
out the alleged pressure from Roman Catholics this was just not 
box-office. In many ways it was an admirable film but probably few 
even of the church-goers realized what was at stake. 

Perhaps we had better talk about Quo Vadis and leave it at that, 
but the impression will linger on that the Romans have it. Maybe 
masculinity sums it up, strangely enough. Can you imagine your local 
parson or college chaplain in a tussle with Peppone? 
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ANTONY BRIDGE 


Chartres: Ihe Sculpture 


HEN Chartres Cathedral is mentioned in conversation, some- 

one invariably remarks upon the magnificence of its stained 

glass. Its renown is now so great that there is almost a 
danger that it may obscure the equal claims to fame of the architecture 
and the sculpture. The Cathedral is not just a vehicle for its windows; 
it is a rich and splendid whole. Rodin said of it; ‘Chartres, notre 
cathédrale splendide entre toutes! N’est-ce pas Il Acropole de la 
France?’ And J. -K. Huysmans considered it to be ‘le chef d’oeuvre de 
l'architecture et de la statuaire mystique.’ So—to redress the balance— 
it is of the sculpture of this ‘Acropolis of France’ that I am writing 
this month. 


Disaster befell the early churches of Europe with monotonous 
regularity, and Chartres was no exception. In 850 a band of Danish 
marauders destroyed a church on the site of the present Cathedral, 
and left the task of building a new one to Bishop Gislebert. Gislebert’s 
church was destroyed by fire during the night of the seventh of 
September, 1020, and it was then Bishop Fulbert’s turn to become a 
master mason; but the Cathedral which he built was still incomplete 
when the town itself was burnt in 1134, and the half-finished building 
was damaged. However, work on it continued until it was finished 
in. 1160, when, as though Chartres had not had its fair share of mis- 
fortune, it was promptly destroyed by yet another fire during the 
night of Friday, the tenth of June, 1194. 


There followed a most remarkable demonstration of medieval 
piety; people of all classes and types responded to the call of the 
Papal Legate, who happened to be in Chartres at the time, as though 
to a call for a crusade, and flocked to the stricken city from hundreds 
of miles around in order to raise yet another home for the Virgin of 
Chartres, who was once again homeless. The rich brought their wealth 
and their jewels as gifts toward the cost of re-building, and side by 
side with the peasants and the workmen they helped to haul the 
wagons bringing provisions both of food and building materials for 
the immense task which lay ahead of them. Architect, planners, 
masons, carpenters, carvers, glass makers, painters, labourers, hauliers, 
and the army of caterers and cooks, who were needed to support such 
a force, went to work willingly, humbly, passionately, and anony- 
mously in the service of God and his greater glory. It is even recorded 
that no one dreamed of laying hands on the materials belonging to the 
Virgin without first making his confession and being reconciled to 
his enemies, and it is perhaps small wonder that a task undertaken 
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in such a spirit (or should one write, Spirit?) resulted in a building 
of the calibre of Chartres Cathedral, which is, in itself, a mirror of 
the spirit which produced it. 


A cosmology in stone 


The sculpture is, perhaps, the part which reflects most clearly 
and understandably the spirit of the age. Here, in stone, is a great 
treasury expressing the ideas of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and the most striking thing about them is their consistency—the unity 
of outlook. Every aspect of life is portrayed, and the whole of man’s 
experience is seen in its setting in the great cosmic drama of the 
creation, the fall, and the atonement. The idea had not yet been born 
that Christianity interpreted certain aspects of reality only, and that it 
should therefore be confined to Sundays, ‘saying one’s prayers’, and a - 
compartment of life labelled ‘Private Religion’, while every day life 
was a secular affair and unrelated to it. On the contrary, Christianity 
was all-embracing, and nothing was omitted: the Incarnation is 
portrayed in the Virgin porches, the Redemption in those of the 
Judgement, while man’s part in the process of salvation is found in 
those porches devoted to the lives of saints; leaves, animals, and fruit 
wreathe the capitals of columns; Aristotle and Pythagoras are found 
at their desks; falconers, nuns, herdsmen, and housewives make their 
homely appearance, because ‘Gothic iconography offers to the eye an 
encyclopedia as well as a theological Summa’ (French Cathedrals, by 
Jean Bony, Thames and Hudson, 1951) and because domestic, every- 
day life was seen in its place in Christian cosmology. 


Since the ordinary things of life were a part of theology, theo- 
logical truths could be expressed in terms which had no need to resort 
to an artificial, theatrical convention in order to distinguish the divine 
from the human; and the attitudinizing figures of the baroque with 
their fine frenzies of gesture, their abnormal musculature, and their 
idealized facial symmetry are noticeable by their absence. Instead, 
there is an authenticity and a serene conviction about, for instance, 
the Christ of the Portail Royal (inside front cover) which is seldom, 
if ever, found in post-Renaissance works. He has an unforced and 
unpretentious majesty which is as difficult to define as it is to ignore; 
a majesty which is as much an instinct part of the figure as grace is 
part of the very being of a lily; and yet it is a majesty which neither 
destroys nor obscures a gentleness and a humanity which have few 
equals. Look, too, at the figures of Simeon, John the Baptist, and St 
Peter in the north Porch (inside back cover): Peter, a little round- 
shouldered, his ordinary clothes hanging over a thin and unromantic 
chest and his gloved hand relaxed and natural enough to please the 
most bathotic of Academicians; the Baptist, sad and almost expression- 
less; Simeon, with the wide-browed candour of a peasant or a hermit; 
and yet how much more authentically and persuasively do these quiet 
figures represent saints—temples of the Holy Ghost—than do the 
sentimentally ideal figures of, for instance, St Sebastian studded with 
arrows like a pin-cushion as he raises over-large eyes lustrously to 
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heaven in the manner so much beloved by a later age. If further proof 
were needed that the divine figures and the saints of Chartres move 
in the same world as that of ordinary men and women, it is only 
necessary to compare them with the falconer of the north Porch 
(front cover) to see that there is no radical break. 


The fact is that, for the carvers of Chartres, God and His Son, 
the Virgin, the great forerunners and ancestors in the Old Testament, 
the Apostles, the Saints, bishops, priests, and deacons, squires, 
shepherds, monks, birds and beasts, fruits and flowers, all existed 
together in one great God-given, fallen, but redeemed cosmos. This 
was their world, and this was what they set out to represent in stone. 
That they succeeded at all is remarkable, but that they achieved such 
a tremendous success is quite astonishing. Their achievement has few, 
if-any, rivals. 


ANNE WALMSLEY 
Unaccommodated Man: 


The Novels of William Golding 


HE BBC ‘Critics’ discussing Pincher Martin, William Golding’s 

third novel, all found it very unpleasant. But one of them 

pointed out that it could not be otherwise since the book is 
concerned with basic human nature. Pincher Martin follows the pattern 
of Mr Golding’s two earlier novels Lord of the Flies and The 
Inheritors; in each the story is of people removed from familiar 
civilized surroundings and placed in a primitive situation, so that 
what we observe is not their social or racial conventions but the 
common nature of man. The picture is unpleasant, awe-inspiring, 
exciting, perplexing, horrifying. It is built up from three novels of 
extraordinary power which compel finishing once they are begun and 
reading one after the other and then re-reading. 

Lord of the Flies is a sort of Coral Island story. A crowd of small 
boys find themselves on an island in the Pacific, marooned from an 
aeroplane which was taking them home from school. They start off as a 
crowd of civilized boys who organize themselves quite sensibly; they 
elect a leader and explore the island, decide that food must be found 
and shelters built and above all that a fire must be made and kept 
going so that they may be rescued. They end as a tribe of savages, 
painted and armed, who set the island on fire in order to capture and 
slay Ralph—the boy whom they had elected leader, having meanwhile 
killed the only other two boys who had not turned barbarian: Simon, 
almost a saint in his wisdom and courage, and Piggy, the ‘outsider’ 
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of logic and intelligence. To summiarize the story like that makes it 
sound crude and unconvincing. But to read the book it is not so. 
The characters of the boys who have most about them are developed 
quite fully enough for what they do to seem altogether possible. Also, 
life on the island is described with no sparing of commonplace details 
and the geography of the island was obviously quite clearly visualized 
by the author even if to us it is blurred. It is our lack of imagination, 
not the author’s, if we do not understand. 


The story ends with grown-ups arriving to take the children away. 
I do not know in another novel such a sudden readjustment as the last 
chapter of Lord of the Flies demands. It is like waking from a night- 
mare to find yourself safely in bed. The captain of a submarine comes 
on to the island and sees a crowd of small boys having a marvellous 
game. Perhaps after all they are only that. Yet at the beginning Jack 
had found himself involuntarily unable to kill a pig ‘because of the 
enormity of the knife descending and cutting into living flesh’; and 
he came to killing boys and sacrificing the heads of pigs to the evil 
force of the island. Just a game perhaps, but Piggy’s dismembered body 
lay at the bottom of the sea and Ralph wept and wept. Simon saw 
the truth; the island was not hostile in its structure nor had it an 
evil force: “What I mean is . . . may be it’s only us.’ 


Lord of the Flies is an exciting and fast-moving story with clearly 
defined characters and an obvidus theme. The Jnheritors, William 
Golding’s second novel, seems at first to be none of these things. It 
deals with a family group of eight primaeval people whose names are 
puzzlingly alike, who look like beasts and communicate with each 
other very little by speech, who all die, one way or another, except 
for the baby; at the end of the book the new race of men carry him 
off, regarding him as some sort of devil. The strange thing is that the 
eight people have quite distinct characters and that we come completely 
to accept their idiom of speech and way of living. They come through 
as a group of people of which ‘good’ is the only word to use; in their 
attitude to and care of each other, love is the cohesive force between 
them. The ‘other people’, the race of men who supersede them are in 
contrast more like men and more clever but also more brutal and 
turbulent. The first people see themselves as born from Oa (the earth) 
and returning to her; the ‘other people’ are frightened of nature, like 
the boys whom Simon corrected when he said “May be it’s only us’. 
The boys in Lord of the Flies do not act in a familiar setting but at 
least they come from easily recognizable English backgrounds; the 
characters of The Inheritors are many stages farther removed from 
anything familiar to us. Much more is asked of our imagination than 
in Lord of the Flies and even more we watch and understand the 
characters as human beings. 


It is therefore quite logical that in Pincher Martin, William 
Golding’s third novel, there should be only one character, that his 
setting should be a barren and isolated rock in the North Sea, and 
that he should be dying or, rather, already dead. We share Christopher 
Martin’s struggle out of the water on to the rock; we see odd incidents 
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of his life as they flash into his mind and from them we piece together 
the sort of man he is. We know how he is at the same time trying to 
summon his intelligence and strength together in order to go on living. 
In the end nothing remains of him but ‘the centre’ and then that too 
is extinguished. His friend Nathaniel had seen in him a singular 
capacity for endurance and he had tried to instruct him in ‘the 
technique of dying into heaven’. Martin had rejected this. In the 
judgement with which his purgatory ends he finds no mercy. We are 
never told that this time on the rock is his purgatory; it is not until 
the final sentence of the book that we are told that Martin died in his 
sca-boots at the very beginning of the book. Therefore we take 
seriously his time on the rock in a way which we would not if we 
knew he was already dead. 


So the element of ‘story’ has been reduced to a bare minimum. 
Indeed the novels of William Golding fit increasingly awkwardly into 
the category of the novel. Yet they could exist in no other form. They 
are short, economically written books — each can be read straight 
through at a two or three hour sitting; each communicates an 
experience which could be given in no other way. Together they force 
us to ask with Lear on the heath: ‘Is man no more than this? 
Consider him well . . . Thou art the thing itself: unaccommodated 
man is no more but such a poor, bare fork’d animal as thou art.’ 


An open letter to the SCM 


DEAR PATRICK, 


You asked me to record some impressions which I, a member of 
the staff of the South African SCA, formed during my six weeks’ visit 
to the British SCM. I do so, conscious of the impossibility of assessing 
within that time all the aspects of its life. In my time with you, I 
often stumbled over my preconceived ideas and the usual human 
habit of judging everything by the standards of ‘home’. I found an 
outlook and an approach to life very different from that to which I 
was accustomed; and in order to understand it better, I visited as many 
places as possible and asked a great many questions. (Incidentally, it 
gave me a great thrill to see a floor made about 43 A.D. and to 
stand inside the Abbey at Iona.) 


Now for some observations about the SCM. It is, I think, what 
it sets out to be: a Christian frontier movement. The appointment 
of a comparatively large staff ensures a healthy balance, and their 
teamwork contributes greatly to the flexibility and effectiveness of the 
Movement. I should say that the most notable feature of its spiritual 
climate was a conscious effort to reach those outside its membership. 
So its members are confronted with a task, trained for it, and then 
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urged to go into action within their own circle. The SCM seeks to be 
‘in the world’, and is indeed there, appealing to different groups and 
bringing individuals to a confrontation with Christ. Sensitive to the 
needs of others, the SCM seeks always to be adaptable for its evange- 


listic purpose: hence conferences, retreats, meetings, literature, and 
sO on. 


All this I set on the credit side. However, a South African feels 
bound to draw your attention to two (closely related) dangers. 


First, there seems to be in Europe generally a somewhat super- 
ficial use of the Bible. The scriptures are read quite formally at every 
service, almost as if they had some magic value. But when the same 
portions are used for study, many people seem to start with the 
attitude ‘I don’t expect much’—and at the end of what seems to them 
a tedious discussion, there is an almost audible sigh of relief. 


Reluctant witnesses ? 


The result of this is a certain reluctance about evangelism. As 
long as this is kept ‘general’, every one is very enthusiastic; but when 
it comes to the level of personal devotion, there seems to be an idea 
that only from a formal act of worship can anything positive be 
expected. Some may think it possible to ‘demythologize’ the Bible 
and to show that everything should be approached scientifically 
(perhaps in an anthropological way). But this is not convincing to 
one who has witnessed to the process of salvation taking place in the 
life of an uneducated heathen—really and naturally, at the direct 
preaching of the Gospel—and also in the lives of fellow-students. 
Such experiences compel one to believe that the faithful and prayerful 
exposition of God’s word, in the light of the word itself, still works 
spiritual miracles. 


Such belief and practice do not contradict an attitude of openness 
towards the non-Christian. But they do mean that instead of compro- 
mising with the world on essential matters, an SCM can meet such 
people on non-essentials, but carry into that discussion the faith which 
rests on the Bible. Without them, the SCM runs the risk of deteriorating 
into a zealous group only concerned with the cultural development of 
its environment—or else it may be so busy witnessing in all spheres 
of life that it loses its proper impact on its own members, while well- 
disposed non-Christians may remain under the impression that they 
need nothing more. 


It is not more Bible study, or even better Bible study, but true 
Bible study, and the practice resulting from it, which might give much 
more impetus to the Movement and bring forth greater fruits in our 
Lord’s vineyard. 


God bless you all. 
Yours 
HAAS BURGER 


Ds, 


An. Anglo-German Conference 


FOR STUDENTS IN TRAINING COLLEGES 


13—18 APRIL, 1957 


at 
HAUS HUGEL, NEAR BREMEN, GERMANY 


Those who wish will be able to stay on in the houses of German 
students for the Easter holidays. Places are limited to twenty from 


each country. Knowledge of German is not essential. 


Cost: about DM. 15 (255.) 


Please apply as soon as possible to the Education Secretary, 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11. 


The Ecumenical Institute 


BOSSEY, CELIGNY, SWITZERLAND 
offers the following courses in 1957: 
June 3—8: Conference of University Chaplains (arranged by the 
WSCF). 


June 11—14: Consultation on ‘Christian Witness under Political 
Pressure’. 


June 15—29: Course for missionaries and pastors. 


July 10—20: Course for Laymen on ‘Christian Living in a Changing 
World’. 


July 25—August 14: Course for theological and other students on 
‘Christian Apostolate Today: Sovereignty and Bondage’. 


Applications should be made to the General Secretary, British Council 
of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, SW1. 


Students, etc. from Asia, Africa and Latin America studying in this 
country will be especially welcome. 
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Education 


AN APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, a symposium edited by 
Rupert E. Davies (Epworth Press, 12/6) 


This book has, in one reader at least, overcome an initial distaste for 
symposia. It is comparatively easy for a practising Christian to 
enunciate unimpeachable generalizations about Christian education, 
and in a vague way to speak of the difference it makes to a teacher’s 
approach to his task if he is committed to the Christian way of life. 
It is notoriously difficult to analyse in detail how the Christian 
teacher’s approach to the teaching of science, literature or modern 
languages can or should differ from that of his non-Christian colleague. 
It is to this task that the contributors to this symposium largely address 
themselves. 

The nine contributors are all teachers of some eminence, either in 
school or university; many of them are also distinguished scholars. Of 
the eleven chapters eight are concerned each with the application by 
the teacher of his Christian principles to his actual teaching of a sub- 
ject in school and/or university. The editor, formerly chaplain at 
Kingswood School, writes an introductory essay ‘ Wanted—a 
Christian philosophy of education’. In it he gives an excellent analysis 
of the most generally prevailing theories of what constitutes Christian 
education, thus performing the most useful service of making explicit 
the views which many teachers hold unconsciously, and shewing where 
such views logically lead. 

The editor states in his preface that he has ‘ made no attempt to 
iron out the occasional differences of view which the writers exhibit’, 
and for this, one is grateful. Nevertheless there seems to be an under- 
lying unity—a theme which runs through all the contributions, namely 
the sacramental nature of man’s attempts to grasp intellectually or 
esthetically the nature of God’s creation in its manifold activity. 

This book is addressed in the main to grammar school teachers, 
but could with equal profit be read by university undergraduates— 
or their teachers. The contributors disclaim the idea that they have 
resolved the issues they raise; they have presented them in such a vivid 
and searching way that the book might well form the basis of an inter- 
faculty study group. ALICE EDEN 
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Manned jobs 


GRADUATE EMPLOYMENT: a sample survey by PEP (Allen & Unwin, 
30s) 


When the question of Britain’s economic survival is discussed, the 
conclusion generally turns on the ability of the country to make the 
best use of her resources. Thus it is certainly true that the best 
balance between industry, housing, and agriculture has not yet been 
struck, in order to achieve the best use of the available land. In 
industry itself, there is considerable waste of the resources of man 
power, in restrictive practice and bad management. 

The same kind of reasoning is now being applied to the use of 
the country’s brains. Are our intellectual resources being used in the 
best way? Indeed, one question like this leads to others; what degree 
of planning (or direction) is required? Or, what criteria are we to 
employ in assessing the contributions of the different professions? 

But if this kind of question is going to be debated (and it 
should be much more), then certain background information is 
required. This is where Graduate Employment comes in. 

The main interest at the moment is focussed on the supply of 
technologists for the industrial machine. Amongst the graduates of 
1950, only 20% had read Technology, and of these, two-thirds had 
entered industry. It will be interesting to see how the relative strength 
of technologists rises slowly during this next decade. But the survey 
also reminds us that one-fifth of the industrial intake had read for 
an Arts degree. Of course, some of the most important issues go un- 
revealed in this kind of survey and that is inevitable. While we can 
discover the number of Firsts in this or that faculty, and what jobs 
they eventually go into and their salaries, what do we really know 
about the quality of their education? However, this survey is but the 
first of three studies and, doubtless, the further reports will illuminate 
the current policies and clothe the bare bones of percentages. 

The survey has some illuminating facts about graduates who 
enter the teaching profession; it appears that over three-fifths of the 
men who were secured to teach maths and science had obtained 
neither a First nor a Second. In all probability, the real bottleneck in 
fact, in the output of technologists will be seen to lie in the un- 
distinguished science teaching in the fifth and sixth forms, rather than 
in the inadequate buildings of the Engineers Faculty. 

There is the big question of social policy here. Barbara Wootten 
has written that pay and prestige are closely linked and, in general, 
the rule is that the high prestige person should be also the highly paid 
person and vice versa. In other words, how are teachers to be paid 
more if their social prestige is to correspond with the importance of 
their function? Can there be a differentiation in salaries between 
science teachers and the rest? The examination of initial salaries paid 
to graduates (Chapt. IV) and their subsequent financial progress 
(Chapts. V and VI) shows that while teachers may receive a starting 
salary above average, after four years their salaries are well below 
average. And the poor parson is left nowhere.  Rycyarp TAYLOR 
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Symbol and sign 


CHRISTIANITY AND SYMBOLISM, by F. W. Dillistone (Collins, 21s) 

It is useful when reading some books to start with the last chapter. 
Many people may find their task simplified by the adoption of this 
technique with the present book by the Dean of Liverpool Cathedral. 
In the last chapter of his book Dr Dillistone affirms that man’s 
Supreme need at the present time 


is to become related to powerful and meaningful symbols. They must 
be such as to integrate him into the wholeness of the natural environment 
to which he belongs: such as to bind him to his fellow-men by ties 
which are deeply personal. 


If we admit this need, Dr Dillistone continues, the question arises. 
whether every successive age needs new symbois or whether the most 
powerful symbols are those which have been established for long ages 
in the life of mankind. To this question there is, in my judgement, no 
single answer. The whole argument of this book will have suggested 
that certain archetypal forms correspond so harmoniously with the very 
structure of human life in society that it is almost unthinkable that 
they could ever be entirely superseded. 


Here we have the core of this important and interesting book. Dr 
Dillistone’s argument is that the life of modern man, both individually 
and in society, has become devitalised and déraciné; the spiritual 
danger of our time is a dissociation of sensibility in which our conscious 
and unconscious minds have fallen apart. In this he finds support 
from psychologists like Jung and literary men like D. H. Lawrence. 
The last sections of the final chapter are given up to a discussion of 
how the traditional symbols of the Christian Church may be made 
effective even within a changed environment. But the main body of the 
book shows how symbols of various kinds have answered man’s needs: 
and deals with the argument that Christian symbolism deepens and 
extends these primordial symbols. 

Dr Dillistone’s method is largely to give a genetic account in 
terms of the Jungian archetypes. With a fascinating wealth of illustra- 
tion he describes how certain basic symbols have come to answer the 
deepest needs of the human spirit. He deals in turn with nature, time, 
symbolic personages, language and symbolic action. In each chapter 
tnere is much that is admirable. So in the chapter on time he brings 
his discussion to bear upon the difficulty in Christian thought and 
practice of reconciling the Greek and Hebrew elements in our con- 
ception of Sunday and our interpretation of time and eternity. He 
then turns to consider the specifically Christian rites of Baptism and 
the Eucharist. He suggests that in both, over-intellectualism has allowed 
the wealth of symbolic meaning to evaporate. He traces in Eucharistic 
doctrine, for instance, four cultural traditions: the Greek, the Roman, 
the Hebrew, and the Jerusalemite. At different stages of Church 
history each of these has been emphasized in turn. Dr Dillistone’s 
desire is to hold all in balance, in a unity which depends upon a 
revitalization of the symbolism of the rite. 

In the first, and perhaps least satisfactory, chapter the author 
distinguishes between the symbol (which transcends immediate con- 
sciousness) and the sign (which belongs to the realm of consciousness), 
and again between both of these and the image (which is the product 
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of the unconscious). Symbolism as it functions corporately, proceeds, 
Dr Dillistone tells us, by analogy; in the individual mind it proceeds 
by metaphor. But what, it may be asked, is the relation of symbol 
to concept? Thinking does not advance by analogy and metaphor 
alone, important as these may be. Indeed, the central weakness of the 
book (and it reveals itself especially in the chapter on Language) is that 
it does not clarify sufficiently the relations between the cognitive and 
affective functions of symbolism. Although Dr Dillistone argues that 
we need a constant inter-relation between symbol, sign, and image, 
the connection he stresses (in his practice if not in his theory) is that 
between symbol and image; is that which relates the unconscious and 
the transcendent. A more resolute grappling with questions of logic 
and the theory of knowledge would have made a notable book even 
more valuable. R. L. BRETT 


A Roman approach to unity 


CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, by John M. Todd 
(Longmans, 6s 6d) 


We are growing accustomed to the fact that some of the best comment 
on the Ecumenical Movement comes from Continental Roman 
Catholics. English R.C.s, understandably enough, have been much 
slower in their appreciation; and this in itself would be a good reason 
for welcoming Mr Todd’s book. It is a short work, which does not 
challenge comparison with Pére Congar’s Divided Christendom (from 
which it quotes extensively), but has a more modest aim and a more 
restricted compass. Janus-like, Mr Todd seeks to interpret ‘post- 
reformation Christian traditions in the English-speaking world .. . 
and some of their good qualities’ to his fellow-Catholics, while inform- 
ing other Christians of the contemporary attitude of his Church, and 
of himself as a lay member of it. The Abbot of Downside contributes 
a judicious introduction, somewhat in the manner of a headmaster 
commending the work of a promising pupil in the Sixth: the boy is 
a little wild, but his heart’s in the right place. 

Mr Todd is fond of a vernacular liturgy and of old parish 
churches, and it is natural that he should have a soft spot for 
Anglicanism. He may, in consequence, overrate Anglican influence 
upon the Ecumenical Movement; he certainly underrates the theo- 
logical aversion of Protestants to all that is implied by that magic 
phrase with which Rome safeguards herself: ‘lacking nothing essential’. 
It is not so easy for purposes of assimilation, to liken, say, Calvinist 
theology to the African ritual dance as it is the vernacular liturgy! 
(The comparison is Mr. Todd’s and he makes it more than once.) 

It would, however, be ungenerous to carp at an occasional 
naiveté, when Mr Todd himself is so generous in his understanding of 
other Christian ways. His book assembles useful information clearly 
and concisely (though we must castigate one error: Edinburgh is not 
in England, as appears on p.50); and his charity always goes hand 
in hand with honesty, refuting the charge of ‘slipperiness’ which is 
often laid against R.C. writers in ecumenical discussions. He raises 
real hopes, not false ones. PCR 
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‘Christ among the religions 4 


RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Hendrik Kraemer (Lutter- 
worth Press, 45s) 


There’s gold in them there hills—lots of it and well worth seeking, 
even if the road winds along and there are many byways. 


Dr Kraemer’s latest volume is large, repetitive and wandering; 
but it is a mine of information about the world’s religions and of rich 
thought about the claim to a unique self-disclosure of God in Jesus 
‘Christ. 


The basic issue raised by this claim is that of truth, an issue 
inherent in the nature and calling of the Church. The Church is an 
apostolic body, sent, that is to say, by God into the world with a 
message for the whole world to which it witnesses in preaching, sacra- 
ments and community life. There is sense in this proceeding only if its 
message is believed true. Useful, civilizing, moral, it may be, without 
being exclusive and universal: on that basis it can fit into the complex 
picture of the world’s religions as one among many, and as relatively 
but not finally true. This it never has been able to do and, because it 
arises from divine revelation, from Jesus Christ as the Truth, it never 
will. 


This claim to unique and universal truth in Jesus Christ, and 
all that flows from it, is the subject matter of this book, as it was of 
The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, which by attraction 
and repulsion has shaped so much of the thought of this generation 
about the Christian mission. Dr Kraemer criticises the approach of 
many philosophers of religion, and in particular the Indian philosopher 
Radhakrishnan, outlines the chief theological accounts of the relation 
of Christian faith to other religions, has a fine central section of 
biblical exegesis—and if you think that John I or Romans I gives 
ground for belief in general revelation, you should read it—and con- 
cludes with a discussion of syncretism (how can Christianity belong to 
its environment and retain its uniqueness?) and of Tillich’s view of the 
relation of philosophy and theology. 


On the whole it is fashionable to be religious. But why the 
Christian faith? Are not all religions equally true? These are common 
questions. If you ask them seriously you must be ready to think hard 
for a serious answer. And this is the book for you. (But do not think 
that from it you can discover the inwardness of other religions: for all 
Kraemer’s constant and admirable exhortation to us to be open to 
other men and other outlooks, his brief and selective accounts of non- 
Christian religions are scarcely worth inclusion.) 


Using this book is a mining operation, but it will yield very 


precious metal. 
PuHiILrp LEE-WOOLF 
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Psychiatry considered 


CHRISTIAN ESSAYS IN PSYCHIATRY, edited by Philip Mairet (SCM 
Press,. 15s) 


It is not easy to review a collection of essays even if they have such 
a unity as these; one cannot easily give illustrated reasons for the 
opinion one reaches of the collection. However that may be, this 
collection is admirable. It provides a balanced, sane, fair and Christian 
commentary upon some vital aspects of psychology and psychiatry 
such as no single author could supply. You know the two main 
varieties of books on psychiatry (apart from the monstrous and 
unreadable tomes directed at other psychiatrists): the obsessional 
writer, with his head in the sand and his back to reality, thrashing a 
dead donkey with a broken stick; and the hypomanic capering on his 
gaily painted hobby-horse with such vivacity and rapidity that the 
onlooker is wholly bewildered. 

This collection fits into neither category. It gives the fairest 
possible summary of psychiatric trends and concepts (the editor’s own 
contribution being an especially distinguished bird’s-eye view of 
Freud, Adier and Jung). Its range is admirable, its fairness impeccable 
and the originality of some of the essays striking. What can a reviewer 
say to convey its merits? Here are its ten chapter headings :— 

1) “The Nature of the Problem’ (D. Stafford-Clark). An admirably 
irenical introduction, clearing away prejudice and establishing the 
hope of a reconciliation between our faith and the intellectual 
adventures of psychiatry. 

2) ‘Current Concepts in Psychiatry’ (Desmond Pond). A business- 
like sketch map of an only partly explored territory. 

3) ‘Presuppositions of Psychological Analysis’ (Philip Mairet). 
Lucid, dispassionate and excellent. 

4) ‘The Religious Development of the Individual’ (Anthony Storr). 
Brief, forceful and to the point, saying ‘All men are religious, but 
only theocentric religion can be psychologically mature’. 

5) ‘The Development of the Religious Attitude in Children’ (Eve 
Lewis). Facinating original work. 

6) ‘The Phases of Psychic Life’ (Erastus Evans). Contains two 
particularly pungent observations on the psychological sins of 
‘religion’ and the purposes of old age (so little sense has been written 
on this subject since ‘geriatrics’ was invented). 

7) ‘Individual Treatment in Psychiatry’ (Gilbert Russell). A clear- 
headed but rather colourless (as it would wish to be) account of the 
uses of analysis. 

8) ‘The Constitutional Approach’ (E. B. Strauss). The predisposing 
personality in psychological disorder. 

9) ‘Guilt: Theological and Psychological’ (Victor White). Starts 
with an invaluable conceptual disentanglement and goes on to a general 
evaluation of guilt from the Thomist point of view. 

10) ‘Religious Symptoms in Mental Diseases’ (Denis V. Martin). A 
simple explanation of ‘religious mania’ which does not forget that 
saints have been psychotics and psychotics may be saints. 
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The great strength of this collection is that it is written by 
Christian psychiatrists, and not psychiatric Christians: they write as 
psychiatrists, which gives much more power to their argument. 

If you care for the things of the mind, read this book; give a 
copy to your own doctor if he is still thinking; compel your parish 
priest or minister to read every word and set him a paper on it 
afterwards. Recommend it to all your friends—it’s a most hopeful 
portent. 


R. H. Harpy 


Faith and life 


THE THREE MEANINGS, by H. E. Fosdick (SCM Press, 16s) 


H. E. Fosdick’s once very widely used ‘Meanings’ books (of Prayer, 
of Faith, of Service) now make a reappearance in one volume, bearing 
this enigmatic title. To turn to them again, after neglecting them for 
almost twenty years, is an interesting and rewarding experience. 

The dates of original publication, during and immediately after 
the First War, will discourage many from further perusal, and a volume 
of devotion running into over 700 pages carries a disadvantage in its 
mere bulk. But in the material for thirty-four weeks of daily Bible 
study and prayer, with weekly comments and (in The Meaning of 
Prayer) questions for group discussion, there is a huge treasury of 
wisdom and guidance, anecdote and quotation. 

There is, of course, much that now appears strange to our eyes. 
If anybody wants evidence of the way in which bright hopes of a 
better world could survive the First War to emerge as an exultant 
Christian optimism, almost Utopianism, he will find it here. In a 
world from which (as the author sees it) science has banished the evil 
spirits, and war produces dreams of a ‘fraternal world’, a portrayal of 
Christian devotion as a ‘fight for character’ falls into place. We can 
still welcome the salutary reminders of the moral disciplines and 
excellencies to which we ought to be led by victorious faith in Christ, 
but we would not now be happy about a description of the work of 
Christ as his making ‘the indispensable contribution to man’s fight for 
character against sin’. If faith is a utility, so is church service. It is ‘a 
life of ministry . . . in a sacrificial conflict for a Christian world’ 

Yet with all this, there is so very much more that excites gratitude. 
The study of prayer could not fail to benefit any reader who is seriously 
concerned to know what prayer is, and to pray as he learns. The 
discussions on faith and the problems of the intellect use the arguments 
which are still helping many doubters through their doubts. And 
Christian service does, after all, mean ‘sacrificial conflict’. 

In an age in which it is so easy to believe that there is little that 
can be done, either about man and his sin, or about the plight of the 
world, Fosdick still speaks to our disenchantment, encouraging us to 
an ‘optimism of grace’ which, though we think we perceive more of 
tragedy in our ‘troubles’ than he did, leads us once more to expect 
great things from God. 

DONALD LEE 
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Shorter notices 


Hoty COMMUNION IN A DiviDED CHuRCH, by Edward H. Patey 
(published for the Church of England Youth Council by A. R. 
Mowbray, 4d) 


In this pamphlet Mr Patey seeks to explain the rules of the Church 
of England regarding intercommunion. The normative Anglican 
position is that Holy Communion can be celebrated only by duly 
consecrated and ordained Bishops and Priests, and received at their 
hands only by those who have been episcopally confirmed. Mr Patey 
argues that Anglicans have no other way at the moment of preserving 
their Church order, as a gift which they hope to bring to a united 
Christendom, than to remain true to these principles. He passes lightly 
over certain permitted exceptions to the normal rules. This is a pity, 
since the application of these exceptions and the theology on which 
they rest are matters of great interest to young people. 


JoHN T. MARTIN 


Tue BIBLE IN ART: miniatures, paintings, drawings, and sculptures 
inspired by the Old Testament (Phaidon Press, 42s) 


‘According to the original intention, the Jewish Scriptures . . . should 
have remained a Bible without pictures. Yet no book has ever been 
so splendidly or so variously illustrated.’ So writes Marcel Brion in 
his deeply interesting introduction to a work which amply bears out 
the truth of his statement. The Phaidon Press has maintained its 
standard of beautiful reproduction and lucid arrangement, and has 
given us a book of 226 ordinary and 10 colour plates, in (roughly) 
Biblical order and well furnished with references and notes. There 
is also an index of places and of artists, showing Botticelli and 
Ghiberti, Michelangelo and Raphael, Rembrandt and Rubens 
particularly well represented (patriots will be relieved to note that 
ten English miniatures are reproduced). 


Here is a book from which one can learn not only much, ‘without 
tears’, about the Old Testament but much also about Christian 
history and its art-forms. Those who have cut their teeth on the 
illustrations of Student Movement will deepen their education; while 
those who are averse to anything ‘modern’ may be reassured—this 
book contains nothing later than the seventeenth century. A book 
token from a wealthy aunt or a grateful parish would secure it. Other- 
wise, it may be borrowed from the Annandale library, upon collection 
or payment of registered postage. 

PGR 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


THE MEANING OF SIN 


The Fernley-Hartley Lectures 
for 1956 


By FREDERICK GREEVES, M.A. 
21s net 


This important monograph seeks 
to expound the Biblical view of sin, 
and to relate Biblical pronounce- 
ments to the findings of philosophy 
and psychology. 


THE PROTESTANT WAY 


By KENNETH HAMILTON, M.A., 
B.D. 21s net 


“His book has a valiancy, a 
determined spirit, that I personally 
find deeply refreshing; he has 
written the best contemporary re- 


| Statement of the Protestant ideal 


in religion.” —New Statesman. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


By B. J. CoGcGie, B.Sc., AND J. P. 
K. Byrnes, B.Sc. 12s 6d nei 


For a long time now students of 
Christian ethics, and _ especially 
those who are preparing for uni- 
versity examinations, have been in 
considerable difficulty to find a 
text-book. This book has been 
written to supply that need. 


ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL 


A Study Course on the New 
Testament Letters 


By H. F. MatHews, M.A., B.D. 
7s 6d net 


To understand the great apostle, 
we need to know something of his 
writings. This book seeks to show 
the distinctive messages he sent to 
his various churches, and _ to 
suggest that they have an abiding 
significance for Christians in the 
twentieth century. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Rd, London, E.C.1. 


+ DSR REE ROT wy, 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


The author is here concerned with the 
nature of truth in the field of religion 
and he investigates first what we mean 
by knowing anything, and then what 
kind of knowledge of a spiritual 
world is open to us. ‘Would that all 
theologians wrote with his lucidity 
and grace, and would that all who 
speak of religion penetrated as deeply 
as he’—JOHN MARSH, Principal of 
Mansfield College. 9s 6d 


emsmms GEOFFREY BLES ommm 
52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 


THE PAKISTANI 
WAY OF LIFE 


by I. H. Qureshi 


(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


*... willgive western readers 
a real insight into the social, 
religious, and political ideas 
which are dominant in 
Pakistan to-day. . . . The 
author has done good service 
to the cause of international 
understanding by giving a 
practical illustration of how 
patriotic enthusiasm can be 
combined with toleration 
and charity towards others.’ 
—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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A Soul or a Rissole? 


A Rissole is often an overdone edition of other people’s 
secondhand and left over ideas. A Soul, on the other hand, is 
capable of spiritual discovery and adventure, indeed of being 
in touch with God. 


Graduation or qualification in your profession, whatever 
it is, will face you with the problem of the level at which you 
will seek a job. You can take over other people’s ideas of 
what is a ‘good’ job and find yourself leading a remunerative 
but ‘rissolean’ existence. Or you can hear the call of God to 
your soul, in all the strain and suffering and need of the 
world and find yourself hard up, hard worked but hard put 
to it to imagine a more satisfying job, because it is the work 
to which God has called you. 


Facing your future on this latter level you will find your- 
self uninhibited by national or geographical limitations. The 
purpose of God is world-wide and to have a part in it opens 
up the widest possibilities. The work of the Church overseas 
immediately presents itself as part of your responsibility. Are 
you prepared to accept it? In it you are involved at quite 
critical points and at a quite critical time in the needs of the . 
nations and the stress and tensions of mankind. Both men and 
women have a place in this job—ministers, doctors, nurses, 
teachers and evangelists. 


For further information write to the International 
Secretary, Annandale: or to 


Baptist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1; 
Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.é: 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2; London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 
Broadway, London, S.W.1; Methodist Missionary Society, 25 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1; Presbyterian Church of England, 
Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware Road, 
London, W.1; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton 
Street, London, S.W.1. : 
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ERNE TOS ENE 


Service of Readers’ Forum 


Re-dedication 


On November 7th many members 
and friends of Student Movement 
House, including its President, the 
Earl of Halifax, attended a Service of 
Re-dedication at the House led by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
structure of the service and component 
parts—the prayers, the hymns, the 
lesson (Ephesians 2. 11—22), the 
address by the Archbishop, the Aim 
and Basis of the SCM read by the 
General Secretary—combined to show 
on what and with what SMH has been 
built, and why it was built. The House 
stands for ‘the reconciliation of man 
to God and to his fellow-man’. In 
1917 it was founded by the SCM as 
a war memorial to the students who 
fell on both sides in the 1914-18 war. 
At the service, the Warden asked the 
congregation to ‘remember before God 
the students of all nations who fell 
in the two World Wars, to whom this 
House is a memorial’. A member of 
the resident community read _ the 
lesson. ‘For He is our peace, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition 
between us.’ In the development of 
friendship and understanding between 
the peoples of the world lies the 
greatest hope for the peace of the 
world. The Archbishop re-dedicated 
the House ‘to the glory of God as a 
house of prayer and study, and as 
a meeting-place for students of all 
nations.” 

E.W. 


Extract from a letter dated 20th 
November, from Anne Forrester, P.O. 
Box 12582, Nairobi, Kenya, to 
Barbara How. 


‘The October Student Movement 
has just caught me up out here and 
your page about Africa calling 
Teachers seemed to me to be so very 
important [ thought I ought to write. 

I have only been here five weeks 
but the one quite clear thing that [ 
have been made aware of is tie vital 
importance of education. Again and 
again when talking about the leader- 
ship of the church, the problems of 
an inter-racial society, and the great 
social revolution that is taking place, 
Tl have been told that education is the 
vital point and that it should be trulv 
Christian education. The Government 
is pressing ahead with its plans which 
include the immediate target of inter- 
mediate education for all who are 
eligible by 1960. This means a great 
expansion in teacher training and 
already the staff trying to cope are 
stretched to the limit, and African 
teachers are being drawn in to helv 
with little or no previous experience. 
If the churches are to be able to take 
full advantage of the offers of 
expansion which the Education 
Department is making thev will need 
many more people to help from home 
and, if we lose this opportunity, there 
may never be another like it. 

Before coming out here I was not 
aware of the amount of work being 
done by the Overseas Anvointments 
Bureau who recruit people for teaching 
under Government terms but thev are 
allocated to Mission, now Church, 
Schools and Colleges. As you say, the 
people who are needed are teachers 
with some experience but I do hope 
that everything possible will be done 
to make the need widelv known. 

All the more advanced teaching is 


in English so people can be im- 
mediately useful and short term 
appointments are also of value .. . | 


do hope and pray that the SCM will 
be successful in bringing this oppor- 
tunity before people with real urgency 
—if they could only come out here 
for a few weeks they would see why 
it is important and find it hard to 
resist the call.’ 
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Jottings | 


CCIA 


Those who are interested in knowing 
what the Churches have tried to do in 
international affairs during the past 
ten years, will welcome the latest 
glossy magazine put out by ecumenists: 
an illustrated account of the work of 
CCIA (Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs). Copies may 
be obtained from their London office, 
59 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


We are glad to know that Alan 
Booth, former General Secretary of 
SCM, is now installed in that office 
as British Secretary, and wish him 
God-speed in that fascinating but 
difficult work. 


CANADIAN APPEAL 


Anglican clergy, teachers and nurses, 
who would like to work in Canada 
and especially its missionary dioceses, 
are invited to get in touch with the 
Fellowship of the Maple Leaf, whose 
Secretary is Miss M. H. Andrewes, 
53 Bladon Road, Woodstock, Oxford. 
Funds are available to help with 
missionary training and passages to 
Canada. 


WORSHIP AND ICED LOLLIES 


We have received a very interesting 
account of the Cambridge SCM’s 
summer Work Project, in which 
thirteen men and four women (known 
at Cambridge as ‘ladies’) took part. 
The team camped near Nashdom 
Abbey, near Burnham, and worked 
in the factory of Glacier Foods Ltd. 
at Maidenhead: hence the combina- 
tion in our title. Those planning 
similar projects next summer might 
like to receive encouragement and/or 
warning from Cambridge. 


ECUMENICAL FELLOWSHIP 


Those with experience of the SCM 
often look round for a_ similar 
fellowship after thev have graduated 
and gone into a job. Such people living 
in the Kensington area are lucky. The 
Kensington Ecumenical Fellowship 
has a varied and «stimulating pro- 
gramme. Those interested are asked 
to get in touch with the Secretary: 
Miss L. Hacking, 2 Eaton Gate, SW1. 
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HEALTHY VAC. JOB 


Men looking for a vac. job of a 
Christian character, with such features 
as sailing, fell walking and sketching, 
may be glad to hear of Brathay Hall, 
Ambleside, Westmorland, which for ° 
some years has been a centre for four- 
week Character Training Courses for 
boys from 15—20. The boys come 
mainly from factories all over the 
country, which sponsor their training. 
There are daily services and discus- 
sions besides the outdoor activities. 
If you would like to be a temporary 
instructor at Brathay Hall, please 
write to Mr M. Dybeck at the above 
address. 


BACK TO JARGON 


The following paragraph culled from 
Christianity and Crisis, should appeal 
to many Student Movers: 


The third possibility would be to take 
some of the old cliches and invert 
them. We could create a new vision 
of the prophetic task of the Church 
in our day (a cliche itself if there 
ever was one) by beginning to 
describe the Church as a ‘hammer 
which has worn out many anvils’. 
And if we could be permitted only 
slight modifications in spelling, we can 
invert another old saw which tells us 
that where there is no vision the 
people will perish, and talk about the 
importance of church-centred life for 
spiritual nurture, with the phrase 
‘where there is no parish, the people 
wizen’. 


SWANWICK FILMS 


To introduce Swanwick Conferences, 
we can offer a film and a coloured 
film-strip, both in 16 mm. and with 
commentaries. Branches and others 
interested in using these should write 
to Annandale. 


Annandale Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
and included in them are intercessions for the Movement. We pray for each 
branch by name once a year, and the list is printed below for branches 
and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to send the Editor 
details for intercessions on the day they are remembered. 


1957 
JANUARY 

21 Monpbay 

22 TUESDAY 

23 WEDNESDAY 
24 THURSDAY 
25 FRIDAY 

28 Monpbay 

29 TUESDAY 

30 WEDNESDAY 


31 THURSDAY 


FEBRUARY 
FRIDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 


THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 


1 

4 

5 

6 WEDNESDAY 
7 

8 

11 MonpbDay 
12 TUESDAY 
13. WEDNESDAY 


14 THURSDAY 
15 FRIDAY 


18 MONDAY 

19 TUESDAY 
20 WEDNESDAY 
21 THURSDAY 
22 FRIDAY 

25 MONDAY 

26 TUESDAY 


27 WEDNESDAY 
28 THURSDAY 


Newlands Park Training College, Chalfont St Giles, 
Northern School of Music, Manchester 

Norwich Training College; Northern Counties Training 
College of Domestic Science, Hexham 

Northern Counties Training College of Domestic Science, 
Newcastle 

Nottingham University; Nottinghamshire County Training 
College 

New College, Oxford; Neville’s Cross Training College, 
Durham 

Newnham College, Cambridge; Northampton Technical 
College 

Newton Rigg Farm School, Cumberland; Nottingham 
University School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington 

North Riding Training College, Scarborough 

North Wales Baptist College, Bangor; New College, 
London 


New College, Edinburgh; Oak Hill College, Southgate 

Oriel College, Oxford; Overdale College, Birmingham 

St Katharine’s College, Ormskirk; Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester 

Philippa Fawcett Training College, London; Pembroke 
College, Oxford 

Pembroke College, Cambridge; Peterhouse, Cambridge 

Princess Christian College, Manchester; Padgate Training 
College 

Paton Congregational College, Nottingham; Presbyterian 
College, Belfast 

Queen Elizabeth College, London; Queen Mary College, 
London 

Queen’s College, Birmingham; The Queen’s College, 
Oxford 

Queens’ College, Cambridge; Queen’s University, Belfast 

Richmond College, Surrey; Royal Technical College, 
Salford 

Radbrook College, Shrewsbury; Rawdon Baptist College, 
Leeds 

Redland Training College, Bristol; Rose Bruford Training 
College of Speech and Drama 

Regent’s Park College, Oxford; Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine; Royal College 
of Surgeons, Dublin 

Royal Technical College, Glasgow; Reading University 

Ripon Training College; Rolle College, Exmouth 

Royal Academy of Music; Royal College of Music 

Ridley Hall, Cambridge; Ripon Hall, Oxford 

St John’s College, Oxford; St Peter’s Hall, Oxford 
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JANUARY 25—27 


Prayer Calendar 


Professor Coulson at University College, Leicester 
Mission to King’s College, Newcastle, led by Michael 
Fisher and Donald Rose. Philip Lee-Woolf among 


JANUARY 27 

—FEBRUARY 3 
assistant missioners 

29 


FEBRUARY 1—3 


SMH. Bishop of Bristol speaking on ‘The Church and 
Industry’ 
Conference for Scottish Medical Students at Perth 


1—3 King’s College, London, branch weekend on ‘Race 
Relations in South Africa’ 
3—10 Mission to Exeter University led by Canon J. E. Fison. 
Missioners include John Gibbs, Patrick Rodger and 
Anne Hughes 
4—6 SCM Staff Retreat 
8—10 Bretton Hall weekend conference: ‘The Christian 
Challenge to the Artist’ 
9—12 Katharine Milford in the Midlands 
10—13 Philip Lee-Woolf at meeting of World Christian Youth 
Commission on ‘Ecumenism and Evangelism’ 
14 Dons Group meeting at SMH 
16 SMH. Half day conference on Contemporary Arts 
17 Philip Lee-Woolf preaches at Federation Week Service 
in Leicester 
20 Christian Frontier Luncheon at SMH. Philip Lee-Woolf 
25 Tea meeting for London Medical Students on ‘The Use 
and Abuse of Drugs’ 
My SMH. Stuart Dalziel speaking on ‘The Nature of 
Industrial Conflict’ 
28 SMH. Dons Group Meeting. 
MARCH 1—2 SCM in Schools General Council 
1—3 Scottish Staff-student conference on the Social Sciences 
at The Burn, Edzell 
1—3 Week-end Conference on Prayer for Bedford College, 
Imperial College, Queen Elizabeth College and Royal 
College of Music 
6 SMH. Arnold Nash speaking on ‘American Life and 
Leisure’ 
6 Independence Day, Ghana 
8—9 Standing Committee 
8—10 Conference for Scottish Art Students at The Burn, Edzell 
Adoption Engagements 
Ropcer: By Patrick and Margaret TayLor—Burrows: Richard Taylor 
Rodger, a son (John Patrick (Mansfield College, | Oxford, 
Menzies), born Ist August, 1956. 1953-56; Industrial Secretary, 
1956- ) to Veronica Burrows 


Birth 
CLARKE: On November 27th, to Dora 
(née Campling, Hull University, 
1947-51, and Southern Traveller, 
1951-53) and Ernest Clarke 
(Didsbury Theological College, 
1950-53), a son—David Stuart. 
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(King’s College, London, 1952-54; 
SCM Staff, London, 1955- ). 


CripPS—MILFOoRD: Michael 
(Christ Church, Oxford) to 
Katharine Milford (Edinburgh 
University; International Sec- 
retary, 1956-  ). 


Cripps 


Summer Con ferences 
THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE 


Study Swanwick July 15—24 


Chaplain. . The Revd H. Starkey, Minister of Tyndale Congregational] 
Church, Oxford 


Lectures on . . Jesus Christ and Biblical criticism by the Revd Prof J. K. S. 
Reid, Leeds University, and on The Sacrament of unity 
by the Bishop of Derby and the Revd Dr Erik Routley, 
Mansfield College, Oxford 


Bible study on . Hosea, led by the Revd R. Tomes, Minister of Gomersal 
Congregational Church 


Seminars on .. The Sermon on the Mount; Jesus the healer; praying with 
Christ; teaching in parables; the claims of Christ: nationalism 
and the Church; Catholicism and Church unity; the 
family in modern society; music in worship; democracy 
(Anglo-American seminar); the works of Charles Williams; 
the scientist—partner in creation? 


Director of music and entertainment: Mr Tan Mackenzie, New College, 


Edinburgh 
Cost: £6 10 O including registration fee 
General Swanwick July 25—31 


‘TRUTH ON TRIAL’ 
Main speaker . Canon E. W. Heaton, Salisbury Cathedral 
Chaplain . . The Revd A. B. Webster, Vicar of Barnard Castle 


Bible study on . The Epistle of James, led by the Revd C. E. B. Cranfield, 
Durham University 


Commissions on. The truth of the Bible; reality in prayer; true men and 
true women; education or indoctrination?; what is the 
Church for? 


Leaders include . The Revd Cosslett Quin, Cork; the Revd Hugh Douglas, 
Dundee; the Revd Roy Deasy, Harrow Weald 


Director of music and entertainments: Mr R. Barrett-Ayres, Aberdeen 
University 


Cost: £4 15 0 including registration fee 
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Only 1/- a Year 


The Jndustrial Newsletter has a rapidly increasing circulation amongst 
people in the colleges and universities who are either interested in industrial 


problems, or feel they ought to be. 


Newsletter No 10 will be published on February ist and contains two 
main articles:—‘Industrial Efficiency” by James Crawford, Chairman of the 
TUC Production Committee; “Education in Industry” by Tegla Davies, 
Education Officer at Cadbury’s. 


Place a regular order with your college industrial representative, or with the 
Industrial Secretary, Annandale, North End Road, N.W.11. 


TASTE THE CREAM! 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of full 


cream milk in every half-pound 
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INTER-CONFESSIONAL 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Y.W.C.A. offers to women 
graduates 

— a professional career in social 
service 

— opportunity later to work in 
Africa or Asia 

— scope for Christian service in an 
ecumenical setting 

— a welcome if they wish to give 
voluntary help 

CLUB CENTRES, with groups 

of boys and girls, teen-agers and 

adults, need full-time and part-time 

Leaders 

HOSTELS need Wardens and 

Assistants to provide a family life 

for girls living away from home 

SERVICES CENTRES with 

B.A.O.R., Germany, need Assistants 

to staff clubs, canteens and book- 

shops for men and women of the 

Forces 

Write to: é 

Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 

108 Baker Street, Lendon, W.1. 


ra 
you have a sense of Christian 
IF vocation, experience and 
qualifications in religious 
social, and physical activities, 
the Y.M.C.A, can offer you 


the right opportunity for 
full-time service. 


@ There are vacancies for Assis- 
tant Secretaries, Wardens and 
Physical Directors—short and 
long term appointments may 
be arranged. 


@ Applications are invited from 
men between 21 and 30 years. 


Write giving particulars to:— 
Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M-C As.. 
112 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Our Presses 


FOR 
Your Books 


AT THE 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 
South Shore Road 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 


Vv 


Telephone: Gateshead 72039 
Telegrams: Press, Gateshead 


FOr 8 
HIGH-CLASS 


PRINTING 


of every description 


SOs] 


CURTIS & BEAMISH 


Limited 
Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


Telephone Coventry 64931 
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Unity 


18—25 JANUARY 


Reproduced by kind permission 
of Stanbrook Abbey 


Each year, during this week, more and more Christians of many separate 
churches and confessions are praying for unity. They pray in special 
ecumenical services, in churches, college chapels, and small prayer groups. 
Where this period proves inconvenient, they choose the season of Pentecost, 
or another time. And many continue this practice of prayer for unity in 
their daily worship throughout the year. 


You are invited to join in this common prayer and to encourage others 
to join you. A leaflet, containing prayers and a litany by Dr Olive Wyon 
has already been sent to all SCM Branches. Her two excellent booklets on 
Praying for Unity (1/- each) may be ordered from the Edinburgh House 
Press, 2 Eaton Gate, SWI. 


‘He who gave us life told us how to pray .. . First of all, the Teacher 
of unity and peace . . did not wish each one to pray only for himself. We 
have a public and common prayer. When we pray, it is not for one person 
but for the whole people, because we all are one. God taught us peace, 
concord and unity: He bore us all in one Person; and he desires each one 
to pray for all.’ 

St. Cyprian, on the Lord’s Prayer 


Jesus says: 1 am the Way you must travel, 

I am the Truth to which you must come, 

I am the Life in which you must remain. 

St. Bernard 

Therefore Let us enter on this Way, 

Let us hold this Truth, 

Let us lead this Life. 

St. Ambrose 
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Chartres. Northern Portal. Simeon, St John the Baptist, St Peter 


See article p. 24 


Spring Publications 


NEW TESTAMENT FAITH FOR TODAY 


AMOS N. WILDER 15s net 


THE BACKGROUND OF PASSION 
MUSIC* 
J. S. Bach and his predecessors 
BASIL SMALLMAN 8s 6d net 


A POCKET-BOOK FOR CHRISTIANS 
put together by a Religious of C.S.M.V. Is 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS 
A study of the Atonement 
ID EL OULTON 3s 6d net 


Two new IMC Research Pamphlets 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE 
GOSPEL TO ILLITERATES 
based on a missionary experience in Indonesia 
H:-R. WEBER 7s 6d net 


THE GOSPEL AND THE RELIGIONS 
A Biblical Enquiry 
WALTER FREYTAG 3s net 


*This book, which will be of great interest to all who 
belong to choral societies or sing in church choirs, is 
obtainable in the Religious Book Club for 3s 6d. Write 
for full particulars. 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street London WC1 


Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland at Annandale, 


North End Road, Golders Green, London, N.W.11, and printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd . 
Chakeen vouse Works, Northfield Road, Coventry. England 
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THE STUDENT MOVEMENT is the magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. It appears five times 
in the course of the academic year. The Bditoria] and other 
Offices of the SCM are at Annandale, North End Road, London 
N.W.11. General communications, subscriptions and donations 
Should be addressed to the General Secretary; manuscripts and 
enquiries about this journal to the Editor. We invite readers to submit 
line drawings, etc., which might be suitable for reproduction. (A 
stamped addressed envelope for the return of contributions should be 
enclosed.) The next issue will appear on November 17, for which 
material should be in the hands of the Editor no later than October 8. 
Enquiries about advertising should be addressed to the Advertise- 
ment Manager. 


Editorial 


question will largely depend one’s attitude to such a magazine 

as this and to the Movement from which it springs. Not very 
difficult, if one recognizes the claim of those who, with the sketchiest 
of doctrine and the minimum of worship, ‘ profess and call themselves 
Christians’, having established some kind of moral qualification 
which they are very conscious of having attained. But no one is more 
readily scornful of ‘ conventional Christians’ than your student. For 
him or her the usual rejection of childish things is reinforced by several 
years of a life more speculative than is given to the wage-earner of the 
same age. So there is less excuse for being facile about the rejection of 
conventional Christianity—or conventional unbelief. It may be costly, 
heroic, even decisive, this process of destruction and rebuilding on the 
foundation of personal discovery, this first knocking of the spade 
against reality. And so it is common to conclude that being a Christian 
is very difficult indeed—so difficult, that not only ‘they’, with their 
glib chatter about things they have never understood, but ‘ we’, with 
our profound perception of the demand which Jesus Christ makes upon 
mankind, should never dare to apply the name to ourselves. 


| OW difficult is it to be a Christian? Upon one’s answer to that 


‘In simple faith like those...’ ? 


Yet was it, in the beginning, so difficult? The disciples, we know, 
were unlearned men (though they would not have assented to the tradi- 
tional English alliance of goodness and stupidity), and there is a sense 
in which Christianity is not only ‘the most materialistic’ but also the 
simplest and most plebeian of all religions. The vocabulary of the 
Gospel is that of laymen: its scriptures are brief and unelaborate, its 
sacraments straightforward, its characteristic emblem two bits of stick 
tied together. No wonder the Gnostics of all ages have laboured hard 
to try and make Christianity ‘intellectually respectable’: if not an 
aristocratic, then at least a bourgeois, religion. But they have always 
remained the fringe of the Church, not the Body of Christ. And when 
we consider the Son of Man himself, his lack of pride and exclusive- 
ness, his readiness to welcome any who would welcome him, his warn- 
ings against sophistication in prayer and life—we begin to wonder 
whether the ‘conventional Christians’ have not got something after 
all. Is the real difficulty about being a Christian that it is too easy, 
because it rests on the acceptance of something which is offered too 
cheap? We long to pay, but God insists on admitting us free: and not 
only us, but other, undeserving cases who have loafed around until the 
eleventh hour. 

9) 


Not so simple 


And yet this surely cannot be the whole story. Whatever it may 
have been like in the first century A.D.—and neither Peter nor Judas 
seem to have found it plain Sailing—in the twentieth it is difficult, no 


Double nature 


It seems, then, that Christianity is at once easy and difficult, 
inevitable and impossible, holy (in its original sense of ‘ set apart’) 
and catholic (in its original sense of universal 


And to others the SCM has seemed too difficult, too highbrow, . 
too abstract. Our type of thinking has crystallized too readily into 
blobs like ‘The Problem of the Modern Student’. And of all 
journalistic words which we should like to rest for a long time, 
‘problem’ is the chief. For problems demand solutions, and life is 
falsely conceived if it is conceived in terms of matheinatics (which was 
well described as ‘ the science where nobody knows what he is talking 
about and nobody cares’). Many people come up to college think- 
ing that Christianity is that kind of an ‘answer’ or ‘ solution *s and 
we, their Christian friends, are by no means always guiltless of encour- 
aging them to follow this mirage. But our real concern is not with any 
number of problems but with a pilgrimage—‘ the Way’, as the New 
Testament calls it. And the difficulties of the Way are not just so many 
intellectual puzzles, though such, as students, we shall encounter and 
must not refuse. The difficulty has deeper roots than that, in Ourselves, 
in society, in the whole creation. But the way is not just ‘in the steps 
of the Master’, the Way is Christ: one who has not merely diagnosed 
the problems, but who bears away the sin of the world. 

§) 


ANTONY BRIDGE 


The Pavement of 
Siena Cathedral 


The first of five articles on the visual arts 


E all tend, I think, to consider that a simplicity, which 

bordered on austerity, was one of the finest features of the 

Gothic architecture of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. 
Admittedly, the sculptured fronts of such Cathedrals as Chartres, Wells, 
and Rheims are far from simple or austere, but their interiors—like 
the interiors of our village churches—consist mainly of plain walls, 
adorned only by arcading and the patina with which age or the 
eighteenth century plaster has enriched them. The Victorian restorers 
with their passion for decorating the walls with stencils, the ceilings 
with blue wash and gold stars, and the floors with encaustic tiles, we 
assume to have been further from the spirit of the great Gothic age 
than we are ourselves with our whitewash, our pickled oak, and our 
few touches of ‘ tasteful’ blue curtaining. I am not concerned to argue 
the merits or demerits of our own and the Victorian ideas of what is 
proper for the decoration of a Gothic church; we may well be right to 
consider the present simplicity both more fitting and more attractive 
than nineteenth century decoration; but we cannot appeal to the past 
for authority, for there is no doubt that the buildings of the Gothic 
period were some of the most richly decorated structures that the world 
has ever seen. Hardly an inch was left untouched, and the votaries of 
‘ simplicity ’ would have been constrained to go to church blindfolded 
or not at all, if they had happened to live between 1200 and 1500 A.D. 
The fragments of wall painting which have been uncovered in many 
of our churches bear witness to the kind of interior mural decoration 
which once prevailed, and anyone who knows, for instance, the small 
and brilliant St Paul and the Serpent in Canterbury Cathedral will be — 
able to visualize the astonishing radiance of the whole interior thus | 
painted. 


The glory of Siena 


One of the most unusual and remarkable examples of the 
Gothic passion for decoration is provided by the pavement of Siena | 
Cathedral, which was begun about 1370 and completed by about 1520. | 
It is, in its way, unique—or nearly so—for the only other work of the | 
same kind is to be found in a 13th century panel in the nave of the | 
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Duomo at Lucca. The pavement at Siena, covering the entire floor of 
the Cathedral, consists of a series of pictures (or panels) executed in 
inlaid marble with graffito, each panel being enclosed by a border of 
inlaid formal pattern. The only precedents for such work were the small, 
‘black and white, inlaid tondi which can be seen in earlier churches, 
such as San Miniato al Monte in Florence, usually representing 
Christian symbols and without trace of graffito; but the pavement at 
Siena, except in method, is more like a Roman mosaic than one of these 
earlier tondi. In fact it is a work in a class of its own; an invention of 
great originality which has been attributed to Duccio di Buoninsegna; 
but while this attribution is quite probable there is no proof that he 
was the originator of the pavement or its technique. The old pavement 
of Duccio’s time, whatever it may have been, no longer exists, and the 
present pavement was not begun until just after his death. 


The graffiti 


The individual pictures vary in type and complexity. Those in 
the nave are simple graffiti, in which the outline is incised on white 
marble, and the incisions are then inlaid with darker marble, the whole 
being set against a darker background; but even in these simplest 
examples an astonishing fluidity and delicacy—let alone precision— 
was achieved. The Albunean Sibyl by Benvenuto di Giovanni 
(see front cover) is a case in point; as illustrated, it might be 
a reproduction of a supremely delicate drawing by a forerunner 
of Botticelli; in fact the figure is nine feet high, each line being 
chiselled out of a light coloured marble and then inlaid with marble of 
a darker colour. But it was when this simple pattern of two or three 
colour inlay with graffito was replaced by polychrome work that the 
full possibilities of the medium were exploited. Black, grey, rose, 
brown, amber, and white marble was cut and inlaid with extraordin- 
arily inventive ingenuity and the whole was held together pictorially, 
so to speak, with incised graffiti as before. It has been difficult to 
choose the best examples for illustration, for they are all so splendid, 
but The Massacre of the Innocents by M. di Giovanni (see inside back 
cover) is perhaps the finest example of the fully developed method at 
its best. 


For five centuries people have walked on the pavement, and some 
of the original work has been worn out. In the nineteenth century a 
few of the panels were replaced, though fortunately only a very few, 
and since then some of the floor has been kept covered with boards on 
which to walk, while the majority of the old panels are roped off for 
protection from further damage. This necessary precaution has the 
disadvantage of making it impossible to see the total effect of the pave- 
ment (see inside front cover), but, even partly covered as it is, it adds 
a great richness to the Cathedral. Moreover, if proof were needed, it 
provides proof once again of the boundlessly fertile and original imagin- 
ations of the artists of the Gothic age and of their passion for decora- 
tion. 


MARGARET DICKSON 


A Student At Last 


An article for Freshers 


¢ 


sharply. 
“Oh, it’s you!’ she said. ‘ You don’t call me ‘ Miss’, I’m 
Katherine. Students don’t talk like that to each other.’ 

I retreated feeling somewhat crushed, my new status snatched from 
me before I had really received it. 

One of the first things that makes freshers feel that they are indeed 
those romantic things ‘ students’ is that they are no longer Mary, John 
or Jean, but Miss X and Mr Y, adult at last, at least on formal occa- 
sions, and for a while it’s quite impressive. 


Mis SMITH! The girl at the bottom of the stairs turned 


Freedom from and to 


We have come up to college expecting .... what? To be ‘a 
student’ sounds gay, carefree and distinctive. In the backs of our minds 
are visions of college ‘rags’, long coffee sessions into small hours dis- 
cussing abstruse compositions with bright-shirted contemporaries, 
long-haired young men, black-jeaned young women, absent-minded 
dons, pleasant libraries, wide lawns, and, above all, freedom; freedom 
from school, G.C.E. Advanced and all that; freedom from home and 
the restrictions properly belonging to childhood; freedom to live our 
own lives, to express ourselves as we want to, to make an impression 
entirely our own, divorced from fond relatives, admonitory school- 
masters, and acquaintances who always preface their remarks with 
‘Hasn’t she grown?’ or ‘ Nearly as big as his father, isn’t he?’, as if 
one were the eight-month-old infant to whom the extra ounce and the 
new tooth were major stages in development. 

And is it really like this? Are students those gay, irresponsible 
beings we see sometimes in the popular press, jiving, boating, reading 
poetry in the long grass? Yes, sometimes they are. Our pictures may 
be exaggerated; student life will not be all parties, stimulating discus- 
sions or leisurely lounging, though there will be some of all these if 
we look for them. 


Another club ? 


And what will you, the fresher, make of it? The first weeks will 
be exciting, terrifying, thrilling and inexpressibly boring. You will 
revel in it, despair of it, long for home, hope it will never end. You 
will hear of innumerable societies and clubs. All will be clamouring 
for your membership, your support, your allegiance. Some will even 
give you free teas and Coca-Cola, so desirous are they to attract you. 
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Never have you been so important, never so worried, never so per- 
plexed and delighted. Lectures,,essays, seminars, will become part of 
the maelstrom, school visits and local expeditions intensify the dizzy 
State into which the whirlpool of college life has thrown you. 

One day in these first weeks you may find yourself at an ‘SCM 
squash’. You may have no idea why you are there—a friend has 
brought you—another free tea is attractive—everyone is going—no one 
is going and you have been pressganged into attendance. You’ve no 
idea what the SCM is, and maybe at the end your impression isn’t 
much clearer. You’ve a vague idea that it’s a Christian society, but 
apart from that . . . just another club? 

The Student Christian Movement is a society in which you can 
be helped to grow up spiritually as elsewhere in college you grow 
mentally and physically. At home you may have attended Church 
with your parents without much thought and be ready now to write 
off the whole thing as childish and to be discarded, or you may have 
had no Christian contacts at all, or you may be a comparatively 
mature Christian whose religious growth has kept pace with your 
development in other ways, and be already wondering about the 
‘Christian student’ and what that means. 

In the SCM students of all denominations and of none can meet 
and study together, to find out what the Christian faith really is, to 
discover whether it has anything to say about studentship, whether it 
has any relevance to the life of the world, to politics, to industry, and 
to the everyday lives of men and women. For this purpose your SCM 
college branch may organize study groups, discussions or open meet- 
ings, and will find a regular time for prayers together; for although all 
its members may not be Christians, its aim is to be ‘a fellowship of 
students which seeks to acknowledge and to lead others to acknowledge 
God through Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit.’ 

If it is a lively branch it will organize a week-end conference for 
its members. Through vacation conferences, and especially ‘ Swan- 
wicks’ in July, it will bring them in touch with the fellowship of the 
British SCM as a whole; and the international conferences of ‘the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, to which the SCM belongs, will 
provide wider opportunities still for meeting and learning from others. 


Growing up into Christ 


If you’re wondering what differentiates the chapel down the road 
from the church on the corner, if you’re wondering whether the Church 
should really intervene in politics and perhaps have its archbishop 
deported as in Cyprus, if you really think the Church is a medieval 
survival, and you can’t think for the life of you what relevance psalm 
singing, nineteenth century hymns and your Christian acquaintances 
have to being a student in 1956, join the SCM. You won't find all the 
answers, you won’t find a comfortable religious glow to snuggle in 
against the rigours and tensions of life, you may indeed find more 
problems, more headaches, more paradoxes, but you will be growing 
up. You won’t be content with a religious mental age of eight and a 
chronological age of eighteen. 


if 


DANIEL JENKINS 


Karl Barth 


He visited this country, on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 

day, to receive an honorary degree and a volume of essays 
written by British admirers. He even achieved the distinction of being 
written up in an Observer Profile, midway between Pablo Casals and 
Marilyn Monroe. This might seem to establish him firmly as a 
respectable international celebrity, but I wonder all the same what the 
attitude of those present-day British students who think about 
theology is towards Barth. I could understand it if their attitude turned 
out to be that of respectful bewilderment in the presence of one who 
has the reputation of being a great theologian but who, whenever he is 
spoken of by their British theological elders, appears either to be talk- 
ing nonsense or platitudes. 


HE name of Dr Karl Barth was briefly in the news last July. 


That this should be so is partly the measure of British, and par- 
ticularly English, misunderstanding of Barth, and partly the measure of 
his own achievement. Barth does lend himself easily to misunderstand- 
ing but what he teaches is not nonsense, and when so interpreted we can 
safely assume that it is an English image of a romantic German pessi- 
mist rather than the man himself which is being described. And if 
what he teaches seems obvious and unoriginal it may be because he is 
being interpreted wrongly as a conservative Evangelical, but it may 
also be because he has made our generation familiar with the truth of 
classic Christian faith in a way in which our immediate predecessors 
were not. 


For it has been one of the great achievements of Karl Barth’s 
theology that it has been the chief factor in restoring to Protestant 
theology in general its conviction concerning the authority of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ and the centrality to Christian understanding 
of its own distinctive task. To trace influences in the realm of thought 
is, admittedly, dangerous, and this is-particularly true of theology. The 
Spirit, which is the one Spirit, often says similar things to the churches 
through many voices at the same time. There are many people and 
groups who can be regarded as having contributed to the notable 
changes which have taken place in theology in the last generation. But 
few will deny that it was the young pastor of Safenwil, who dis- 
covered ‘the strange new world within the Bible’ when he tried to con- 
sider what he had to preach in the stormy world of 1918, who was the 
greatest single agent of the change. 
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The marks of genius 


There are several reasons why this should have been so, reasons 
which have become clearer as the years have gone by. First, Karl 
Barth is a person of outstanding gifts and character. Most of the 
popular criticisms of Barth’s theology are beside the mark because 
they have failed to measure up to the stature of the man. It is not 
too much to say that he is one of the greatest figures in the history of 
theology and, incidentally, the outstanding living proof of the continu- 
ing vitality of the European tradition of thought in the twentieth 
century. The prodigious bulk of his work—and when the Dogmatic is 
finished it will surely be the longest single work of theology ever 
written—is the product of the fertility of genius. It is voluminous but 
never prolix. A Roman Catholic admirer has described Barth’s 
theology as ‘ beautiful’. His favourite composer is Mozart and he him- 
self is like a theological Mozart, blessed with double the span of 
Mozart’s years, an unquenchable fount of inspiration. 


Barth is a genius and he has the ability of genius not only to pro- 
duce but also to concentrate his energies on his essential task. His 
carefully disciplined singleness of mind in setting about the work of 
theology is itself a most impressive testimony to the reality of the 
subject-matter of theology in a confused and uncertain age. No one 
has a greater gift than Barth for penetrating to the distinctively theo- 
logical issue in any discussion, and no one has done more to re-estab- 
lish the norms and procedure of genuine theological thinking. God is 
a living reality to Barth, and Jesus Christ is a decisive revelation of 
God, and he allows nothing to divert him from following out the 
implications of these facts. In the process he exposes, with the sharpest 
critical acumen, the irrelevance and sometimes the covert unbelief 
of much that passes for theological thinking among modern men. 


Below the surface 


It is this concentration on the main subject which makes Barth 
difficult reading to so many people. They may appreciate his courage 
and fiery eloquence and the richness of his Biblical exposition but he 
often seems to them to fail to meet difficulties which press hard upon 
them concerning the truth of the faith of which he speaks. Actually, 
the careful reader finds that he is much more aware of the dfficulties 
than he appears to be on the surface. His characteristic procedure is 
to start from a bold and assured affirmation and to answer the objec- 
tions to it as the exposition proceeds and often only by implication. 
Barth always assumes that his readers are as tough-minded theologic- 
ally as he is and he does not provide the gentle leading most of us 
need. But he has not only produced a striking series of studies of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century thought; he has also dealt more 
radically than any other modern theologian with the nature of 
unbelief. As an exponent of the main themes of theology, Barth is 
without peer. He is not always the most helpful guide in clearing the 
ground so that the main themes can be reached, and he would probably 
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admit that the procedure he uses in his theological works is not neces- 
sarily the best way of carrying on a conversation with those who have 
little understanding of what the Christian faith is. It is not in the spirit 
of Barth to try, in P. T. Forsyth’s phrase, ‘to fling the Gospel in 
people’s faces in a Low-Church way ’, without trying to stand along- 
side them in their perplexities. 


In the same way, Barth’s strictures on ‘reason’ and ‘natural 
theology’ can be very easily misinterpreted. He is the reverse of anti- 
intellectualist, nor is he anything but extremely positive about the possi- 
bilities of good which human nature holds, always provided that it is 
looked at ‘ in Christ’. The Observer Profile was very wide of the mark 
in calling Barth a pessimist. In politics he is radical rather than con- 
servative, and in temperament cheerful and humane. He has long 
since outgrown the still fashionable existentialist pessimism whose 
terminology he used in the 1920s. He is the theologian of ‘the 
triumph of grace’, who rejoices in the goodness of the creation and in 
the liberty of God’s children because of what God has done in Christ. 
What Barth says is certainly what authentic theology has always said 
but he is misheard if he sounds platitudinous. For he makes theology 
to be the servant of the renovating Word of God, which makes the old 
words to be Good News again in present experience. 


Rich veins 


The suggestion is being made in some quarters today that Barth’s 
period of influence as a theologian is drawing to a close. It is true that, 
as we acknowledge, there are many matters which require attention in 
the modern world where Barth is not as immediately helpful as some 
other theologians, those connected with some aspects of modern 
science and philosophy, for example. But only those whose interest in 
theology is chiefly in the journalistic discovery of new trends could 
assume that we are now free to pass on from ‘ the Barthian phase’ to 
something different. Karl Barth would be content to have himself 
described, in F. D. Maurice’s term, as ‘only a digger’, but he is a 
digger who has gone deep in the richest of quarries. Theologians for 
a long time to come will find it worth their while to pay close attention 
to what he has found. I can hope nothing better for the present 
generation of British students than that they should not be intimidated 
by the narrow entry and steep sides of the quarry in which Barth 
works but that they should go in and learn from him how to dig 
for themselves. 
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Student Christian Congress 
1958 


Much of the work of the SCM during the next eighteen months will be 
devoted to preparation for a large Student Christian Congress, to be 
held in Edinburgh from 8—13 April, 1958. The theme of the Congress 
will be Life for the World, and the following speakers have already 
agreed to take part: 

Dr D. T. Nives, Chairman of the WSCF 


Dr W. A. VISSER °r Hoort, General Secretary, World Council 
of Churches 


Dr G. F. MacLeop, Leader of the Iona Community 
Dr A. C. Craic, Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Glasgow University 
Canon T. R. MILForD, Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral 
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Industrial Newsletter 


Doubled in size — but still 3d 
October Issue — Articles by 


SiR VINCENT TEWson, General Secretary of the T.U.C., on 
The Achievements of the Trade Unions 


NOEL STEVENSON, Social Anthropology Department, Glasgow 
University, on Problems of the Young Worker 


Published four times a year and obtainable through college 
SCM branches. 


Individual subscriptions 1/8 (including postage) from the 
Industrial Secretary, Annandale. 


JOHN E 2OEREORD 


The New 
Student Movement House 


chicken trying to lay an egg on an escalator. Whatever else we 

may learn from the simile it shows that the SCM is involved in 
change in a particularly acute way! Bound up with a fluctuating popu- 
lation the SCM naturally reflects the moods and modes of succes- 
sive student generations; the frequent changes in Staff ensure that no 
one will get old enough on it to be able to speak of * the good old days’. 
In addition it is inspired by a discontent which compels it to initiate 
change in the staidest quarters; the consequences of this aspect of its 
mission may be said to be writ large on the face of the Church to-day. 
No wonder that Randall Davidson, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
said when opening Student Movement House in 1917: ‘I am some- 
times myself bewildered by the various changes rung upon the words 
that denote the Movement—Federation, Fellowship, Union, Associa- 
tion, Movement. I get lost sometimes! But the word I feel we really like 
to stand by is the word ‘Movement’. It is really characteristic of what 
it has been, a movement on a grand scale. That is the particular 
epithet upon which it seems to me we ought to dwell with deepest 
thankfulness and the most complete satisfaction.’ 


JAN PERSON who ought to know once said that the SCM is like a 


The raison d’étre 


Student Movement House was founded as a memorial to students 
who fell on both sides in the first World War. It was to be an inter- 
national student club, a centre of reconciliation when the war was 
over (and in 1917 no one was quite sure when it would be over). For 
almost forty years it has continued as a club, first in Russell Square 
and subsequently at 101-103 Gower Street. By “the new SMH’ I 
mean no change of location but a change of character which will, I 
trust, become apparent in this article. This change witnesses, first of 
all, to the fact that people have been aware of the vast developments 
which have taken place since the last war in the care for overseas (as 
we like to call them) students. No one can pretend that enough is being 
done, but it has been the conviction of the Commission set up by 
General Council to study the future of SMH that enough is being done 
in the way of providing club facilities to render it second rate, if not 
obsolete, as a club. The question arises therefore as to what SMH can 
do: what has the SCM ‘ got’ that no one else has which it can contri- 
bute to the experience of overseas students while they are in 
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London? And what can SMH do about it? Put baldly, I think there 
are two answers: first, a way of asking questions; and second, a way 
of answering them; and I am hoping that the new SMH will embody 
these answers in its day to day life. 

Questions are posed in various ways and one must be careful not 
to take them at their face value. A man’s question may conceal as well 
as reveal what he wants to know; the most obvious examples are the 
heckler whose intention may be said to discountenance the speaker, or 
the man (too often in the pulpit) who puts the rhetorical question to 
give the impression that his answer has been wrung out in struggle— 
this is the answer, never mind about the question! But there are more 
intractable complexities than these, and at the heart of them all is the 
prophet and the philosopher whose doubts question even the most 
obvious answers. They may seem mad but even if they are, their mad- 
ness often shows up a worse madness—a pathological tenure of beliefs 
whether they be true or not. There has been something of this sort of 
questioning in the life of the SCM, and with it have come illumination 
and fresh life; the day it dies the SCM will die too. In the new SMH 
we hope to raise these questions by means of study group, seminar and 
lecture. They will be directed to such people as think in slogans or 
who do not think at all because they have too many examinations to 
sit and pass. 


Looking for answers? 


Answers can be found in various places; we tend to think too 
often that they are all found in the laboratory or the library. Another 
essential part of the SCM’s tradition is that some of them, some of the 
most important, are found where persons meet with a willingness to 
embrace the truth when it is disclosed. How far one can get from this, 
too many slovenly and sleepy study groups witness! Yet we know well 
that, when we have all the answers fixed, the first person we meet who 
holds the other view shatters our confidence. What is important is 
that we have met and have exchanged questions and answers—and 
have decided to * stay together’. The new SMH will provide opportuni- 
ties for such meeting not only in the group, seminar and lecture. The 
House is to become the home of a small international community com- 
prising staff, university teachers and students. Living together we hope 
to feel the full force’ of ‘ meeting ’, and we hope that the ‘ community ’ 
will become the nucleus of a wider body of similar people who will 
engage in its activities. The programme it organizes will have three 
particular interests to the fore: prayer for, and study of, the world 
student community, a study of the incidence of mental illness among 
students from overseas and the provision of an opportunity for the 
many lapsed student Christians among them to blow off their 
grievances about the church in this country. The last will be linked 
to a series of talks on Christian Doctrine by the Warden. 


Casting our nets 


From being essentially a ‘ Club’, SMH is thus to become the home 
of a community at work. I think all other differences will stem from 
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that one; e.g., recreation will be a by-product of the life of the com- 
munity and not its chief aim. What will be done there will clearly be 
more closely related to the work of the SCM in London, and we are 
hoping that SMH will become (what it was always intended to be) 
much more of a base for London SCM’s activities. What it must not 
become is a nest of pious mice squeaking the gospel from various 
shadowed corners; but I think that this danger is a bit remote. Our 
nets will be cast in all waters and we are hoping that there will be a 
substantial number of people who will want to become Associate 
Members of the Community. The only conditions of membership are 
those of full-time studentship and the payment of 10/- annual subscrip- 
tion. For this amount members will be able to use the House facilities 
between 12 noon and 5 p.m. and whenever programme activities are 
announced and they will have various privileges. Those who are not 
eligible to become members will be invited to become Friends of SMH 
on the payment of a donation or yearly subscription; they will be wel- 
comed at tea-times and to events which are open to them or organized 
for them. Most important of all, they will provide a foundation of 
prayerful confidence and finance which will make it possible to pass 
on to each generation of students such benefits as they have derived 
from the life of the House in days gone by. 

At its foundation SMH was a pioneer project. In some ways it 
has returned to the days of its infancy; it is essentially a pioneer pro- 
ject today and as such will need your interest and your prayers. 


The Religious Book Club 


an excellent investment, new books on a variety of 
topics—six a year only 3s 6d each 
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MARTIN COOPER 


Stocktaking 


At the Films 


prices with a batch of films which should have saved us from 

going at all. My main service then must be to hope that your 
summer holidays took you abroad, or into the country, and to assure 
you that you have missed little in the film world. 

Duty leads me a little further. It seems to me that the besetting 
sin of Hollywood is to confuse two types of film. The first is meant 
only to entertain, and is to industrial man what the detective novel is 
to the theologian. Such films may be absorbed uncritically, the myths 
of the ‘western’ and the luxury apartment form their setting and a series 
of types inhabit them. The other kind of film tries to say something and 
here the key to communication is realism. Compared to other art 
forms there are extremely few conventions in the cinema; most of the 
time we must really see that we are looking at life and not only 
imagine it. On the technical side, only the pedant notices he can see 
in a completely dark room, or that the reflection in a close-up of the 
hero’s eyes is an arc lamp; but the familiar hand snaking into the 
lamp-shade only to be withdrawn when the electrician has picked up 
his cue and the lights have dimmed, doesn’t transfer with felicity from 
the stage. 

Leaving aside the rank bad plots, which admittedly reduces our 
task more than somewhat, most of the ‘serious’ films which fail, do so 
because of the intrusion of the myths of the ‘ entertainment’ film either 
in the dialogue, character or action. The spoken word is probably the 
biggest offender. Most script-writers appear not to know how people 
speak and examples of kinemese (‘ This thing is bigger than both of 
us’) abound. One would imagine that the realism of Walt Disney’s 
nature films was unassailable, but facetious monologue and the musical 
setting manage to spoil them. Music must always provide back- 
ground. Setting the mating of cockroaches to a square dance focusses 
attention unforgiveably on the technical skill (or perversity) of the 
dubbing. 


Suspending disbelief 

Race for Life, the story of the international co-operation which 
brought medical aid to a fever-stricken French trawler in the middle 
of the North Sea, stands up to most canons of criticism, but excite- 
ment is transformed to exasperation if one asks why those who picked 
up the radio message didn’t tell the police. 

Characters must be realistic as well as the action’and here lies the 
downfall of Forbidden Planet (the one with Robbie the Robot). As 
space fiction it was first class in inventiveness, it was amusing and even 
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HE film distributors are generous, marking the rise in cinema 


theological, with the ‘ monsters of the subconscious id’ supporting the 
thesis that we live in a fallen universe; yet who can believe that modern 
American views and conventions will survive unchanged through the 
centuries? Kinsey surely showed that present courting patterns differ 
sufficiently from the past to suggest that the means, if not the end, of 
approaching the Professor’s daughter might alter in the future. 

So it goes on, Doris Day remains Doris Day in a Hitchcock 
thriller and gets her plug numbers; Jack Hawkins peers through a thin 
disguise as the first of the Pharaohs; Gregory Peck puts on grey flannel. 
Stock character, stock situation, stock remarks. But the occasional film 
gets through the stockade. I'll try and see it by next time. 


ALBER £*DSBELDEN 


Pax Christi 


A new plan for the Churches about war 


toll of human life, of moral integrity and of material wellbeing, 

the Christian Church is still without a concerted plan for pre- 
venting a third, and probably final, catastrophe of even greater horror. 
Yet the incidence of such wars falls as disastrously upon the Church 
as it does upon the other institutions that compose society. The sword 
and even the gun may, at one time, have been capable of moralization 
and of serving a righteous purpose, but that cannot be claimed as 
possible for such weapons as the hydrogen bomb. No wonder that 
everywhere in the world the conscience of Christian believers is deeply 
troubled at their involvement in the unspeakable atrocities of nuclear 
warfare. Yet even the World Council of Churches—the non-Roman 
Ecumenical Movement—while verbally condemning war, seems to 
have felt no obligation to find and execute a remedy of its own for the 
dreadful plight in which both Church and world are plunged. It is in 
the attempt to remedy that tragic defect in Christian strategy that the 
Pax Christi Plan for the Abolition of War through the Churches is 
proposed. 

Having been a pacifist since 1915 and responsible in some degree 
for the pacifist strategy of the twenties and thirties, I resigned from my 
eleven years’ superintendency of the Whitefields Central Mission of 
Congregationalism early in 1939, thoroughly dissatisfied with pacifist 
technique. It seemed to me obvious that Christian pacifism alone could 
not prevent a second World War. I little knew how close that war was 
to be. I went back to my New Testament to examine the whole situa- 
tion afresh and found in John 17 a clear and familiar indication from 
Our Lord Himself, of a technique ignored and unimplemented by the 
Church. In that great prayer Jesus is concerned with the victory of His 
Gospel in the world, in view of His approaching cross. Three times over 
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A FTER two world wars, the most dreadful in history for their 


He prays with passion for one thing only, as if that alone were needed 
for world victory. ‘That they may be one’ He prays “made perfect in 
one’, and He tells us why: ‘that the world may know’, ‘that the world 
may belieye.’ Evidently He believed that if His ‘own’ would imple- 
ment their love-unity plainly at any given point in history, the secular 
world about them would be profoundly affected towards belief. Let 
us be sure it was love between Christians He was thinking of—not 
theological uniformity or organizational unity. There was neither 
theology nor organization at that point. There was His ‘new com- 
mandment’ of love, obligatory upon every ‘disciple, transcending all 
other differences, national, racial, theological, ecclesiastical. It is this 
commandment and this prayer the modern church is so completely dis- 
obeying in its acquiescence in modern war. For these world wars have 
seen Christians destroying Christians, Catholics killing Catholics, 
Protestant Protestants, and vice versa. One could give innumerable 
instances, such as the millions of Russian Orthodox Christians in the 
Russian armies slaughtering and being slaughtered by the hundreds of 
thousands of Greek Orthodox Christians in the Rumanian armies fight- 
ing for Hitler. 


The proposed agreement 


Pax Christi, in its British and American form, proposes a Plan to 
canalize the undoubted goodwill of Christians to each other the world 
over. It would place before all Christians, for signature, a new 
universal Christian agreement to honour the unity of the Body of 
Christ—His Church—by demonstrating that unity in direct relation 
to the act of war, so retrieving the Church’s fallen honour, and by 
offering that Church in moral leadership of the world for the ending 
of the institution of war everywhere. 

The terms of that agreement are as follows:— 

‘ As a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ I accept His command 
of love to His disciples, and therefore I am ready (a) Protestant— 
when my fellow Christians will act with me (b) Catholic—when 
called upon by my Church to do so, to manifest and maintain. the 
unity of the Body of Christ (across all ecclesiastical, racial and 
national lines) by uniting in a universal Christian ban upon the 
act of War and of preparation for War.’ 

The form of agreement differs for the Protestant and Catholic since 
the former acts by individual conscience registered democratically in 
assemblies, whilst the latter is habituated to action in obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority. One reason why pacifism is numerically too 
weak to end war is because it calls for, essentially, the Protestant indi- 
vidual type of decision. It should be obvious that a technique which 
could include the Catholic type is necessary if the Church is to end 
war. 

In order to give both majesty and speed to the plan it is proposed 
that the actual signing of the universal agreement shall be in com- 
panies of 5,000 Christians at a time (this figure may have to vary both 
up and down in certain areas and circumstances), and under the 
auspices of the simultaneous celebration of the Holy Sacrament in as 
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many forms as the constitution of the Grand Assembly of Signing 
requires—cross-communion is not suggested. This is the real spark- 
ing-point of the plan. Muster rolls are opened to gather the first, 
second, third, etc., companies of 5,000 signatories. The first muster- 
roll in Great Britain contains 2,000 names to date—one-fifth of the 
readers of the book Pax Christi. 

The plan has been badly misrepresented by some pacifists as ask- 
ing them to wait to be pacifists till all their fellow-Christians agree 
to be so, too. That is a gross misunderstanding. My pacifist col- 
leagues and I have not stayed or stinted our pacifist witness one iota 
in the presence of the Pax Christi Plan. There is nothing at all in this 
proposition to hinder the fullest immediate activity of pacifist societies 
or individuals. They should be the readiest of all to play vanguard 
to the full host of Christ’s Church, because the matter is settled as a 
personal issue for them, but they cannot on their basis alone secure 
the total action of the total Church till the rest of their fellow- 
Christians agree to such action—hence their need of this extra tech- 
nique. 

But just as plain is the necessity for the rest of the Church, who 
are non-pacifist and who, especially in the case of their leaders, are 
often so vociferous in their assertion of hatred of war and passion for 
peace, to find a way of fulfilling their own duty of love to their fellow- 
Christians and to their fellow-men. They have no way at the present 
time. Disunited in action against war, they are dragged at the heel of 
national and secular policies and involved, disastrously to their 
Christian witness, in all the horrors premeditated or actualized, of 
mass-destruction of their fellows, Christian and non-Christian. 


A world-wide strategy 


Pax Christi estimates the reliable world-strength of Christian 
Church membership at 500 million souls, taking a discount of nearly 
250 million from the reputed figure. When that mass of signatures 
is enrolled—or nearly so—in a world-series of Grand Assemblies of 
Signing, the world-register will be offered by the League to the hier- 
archies of Christendom. the Vatican, the Patriarchate, the World 
Council of Churches, the leaders of all Christian sects outside those 
three, as a mandate for total action on the part of the People of Christ. 
But on the way to that goal efforts will be made to secure similar move- 
ments to final peace on the part of other world religions on the basis 
of their own ethical and religious outlooks, so that under the egis of 
Christ the vast majority of mankind might be organised into a world- 
wide refusal of the arbitrament and institution of war. 

That the Christian Church in this way could save humanity from 
this final horror and catastrophe, if she would, is sufficiently plain. Her 
own Christ-like compassion for the multitudes of the world, who are 
indeed as ‘sheep without a shepherd’, should be sufficient impulse, 
but she is under obligation—Her Lord has commanded and prayed 
that Christians should be One and in being so, save the world. Dare 
any of us say He commands and prays for the impossible? How long 
shall we keep Him waiting? 
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THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH 


Church Schools— 
Are They Worth While? 


HE willingness of the Christian Churches to strain every nerve 
to preserve Church schools is not confined to England. On the 


responsible. And within the past two years the closing of Church 
schools in South Africa as a result of the policy of Apartheid has 
served to illustrate the principles which are at stake. 


Though the basic problem for the Churches is everywhere the 
same—that of ensuring that Christian children may have an educa- 
tion which is fully Christian, and that education itself should be 
founded upon religion—this article is concerned only with the situa- 
tion in England. Here there is general acceptance of the view that 
any education worth having must be based upon religion, and the 
Education Act of 1944 recognised this by making statutory provision 
for religious instruction and school worship in all schools assisted or 
maintained by the State. The issue is therefore very different from 
that in, say, France or the United States, where it is generally believed 
that State education must, of necessity, be entirely secular. In Scot- 
land, though there is the same belief as in England that a religious 
foundation is necessary for education, the school system has developed 
upon lines of its own, and the solution of the problem of the relation- 
ships between Church and State in education is proceeding on different 
lines also. 


The present position in England can be stated briefly as follows. 
The Church of England has decided to retain as many as possible of her 
Church schools as ‘ Aided’ schools even though this means that the 
Church authorities have to find half the cost of new buildings and 
improvements. It is estimated that it will cost some £17,000,000 to 
retain about 2,500 Aided schools. The Roman Catholic Church aims 
at having all its schools aided at a cost which has been estimated at 
about £60,000,000. 
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A waste of money ? 


What is the justification for spending so much money on Church 
schools? Would it not be wiser for the Church of England, for 
instance, to utilize such money as is not on trust for educational pur- 
poses (which amounts to a considerable part of the available assets) 
on adult education or on some more directly evangelistic work? Now 
that the Agreed Syllabuses used in County schools are improving 
steadily and the willingness and efficiency of the teachers in these schools 
in giving religious instruction and conducting school worship is so 
evident, what is there left for the Church schools to do? Is not the 
insistence of the Church in retaining Aided schools a real obstacle to 
the proper planning of the re-organization of education? These are 
questions which are asked with sincerity and force and they must be 
answered with realism and equal sincerity. 


The answers which the Church of England would give are to be 
found at several levels. The first—and perhaps ultimately the most 
important—is concerned with the general issue of freedom. It is one 
of the greatest virtues of the British system of education that it has 
resisted the unified control of curricula and methods such as prevails 
in countries which have followed the example of Napoleonic France. 
There is no sign of any intention anywhere in Britain to take away this 
most valuable freedom—but the existence of voluntary schools is an 
obvious safeguard. The history of the past fifty years has shown how a 
State which wishes to do so can turn the schools into deadly instru- 
ments of propaganda. No one in Britain would wish this to happen 
here but a safeguard is not without value. If freedom in education is 
worth having then anything which will ensure it for the future must 
be preserved, and the continued existence of Church schools will be a 
protection against the insidious influence of ‘ tidy planners” who in the 
name of efficiency, may easily undermine the freedom which we now 
enjoy. 


We owe our freedom in education very largely to the fact that 
until 1870 the State was content to leave it to the Churches to provide 
education. With all the obvious weaknesses of Church schools in the 
past, many of which were due to inadequate financial support, the 
Churches in this country gave education a Christian basis and purpose. 
The Church of England still believes that she has something of value to 
contribute to the whole educational thinking of the country and would 
claim to be interested not only in religious instruction but in the whole 
fabric. of education at every stage. It is her desire to be a partner with 
the State, not for selfish reasons but for the sake of education, and she 
realizes that such partnership requires a willingness to make a solid 
contribution. . There are many in the Church of England who believe 
that the vast sums of money required for Aided schools. could almost 
be justified for this reason alone. 
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School and church 


But it still may be asked what the Aided school can provide which 
is not to be found in the County school with its efficient religious 
instruction and sincere school worship. The answer is simply that the 
Church school can be linked with the worshipping community of the 
Church; as the law now stands, the County school must be ecclesiastic- 
ally neutral. For the majority of our children schooling ends at the 
age of fifteen, that is, before they are more than adolescent in the 
religious as well as the physical sense. The evidence which is avail- 
able suggests that little remains of all the excellent religious 
teaching given in school unless the boys and ‘girls when they 
leave school are connected with some religious organization. In fact 
there is a real danger that school worship and instruction may be 
regarded as a substitute for Church membership. For most children, 
unless their parents are active members of a Church, there is little 
chance of continuing concern with religion after they leave school. The 
Aided school can provide a connection between the school and the 
Church throughout the whole of school life, it can set the worship of 
the school in the wider setting of the worship of the Church, and by 
these means it may hope to secure that the children will continue in the 
religious habits which school and Church together have helped them 
to form. 

Christian education is not merely a matter of knowing about 
Christianity but of living as Christians. A Christian school is one in 
which Christian principles and values prevail throughout all the social 
life and formal instruction. We can be thankful that there are many 
County schools which, because of the devotion of the teachers, are 
Christian schools in this sense. But there is no security that they will 
always be so, and the Church of England for her part is anxious to 
retain Aided schools so that they can be living examples of what the 
Church means by Christian education. To that end there are very 
many members of the Church who are prepared to give sacrificially and 
to work devotedly to make the Aided schools what they can and should 
be. Church schools may be costly, but there are many of us who 
believe that neither the State nor the Church can possibly afford to let 
them disappear. 
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JIM DOCKING 
Ecumenism at Keele 


something to say about church unity; the secular periodicals, 

too, frequently report speeches and print articles concerning the 
factors which divide denominations of the Christian Church, and the 
necessity of striving for unity. Most people who have even a remote 
connection with church life have come to take “‘ ecumenism’ seriously, 
even if they do not always believe in it. 

We at Keele, the University College of North Staffordshire in a 
village which is situated in the country five miles west of Stoke-on- 
Trent, are endeavouring to organize our religious life in face of this 
problem which divides one member of Christ from another—although 
we realize that our efforts are meagre, and the community in which 
they are made is restricted to about 550 students and 80 staff. 

We have three chaplains—Free Church, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic—who also have local churches of their own. Besides the 
chaplains, there are two bodies which are responsible for the 
day-to-day running of Chapel affairs. The first is the Chapel Ser- 
vices Committee, a committee of the Senate. On this Committee 
sit representatives from the Senior Common Room, the three 
chaplains, and three students. The other governing body is the 
Students’ Chapel Council, which consists of representatives from all 
the religious societies, with a chairman and secretary elected by the 
students of the College. The three chaplains and the secretary of the 
Chapel Services Committee are invariably invited to its meetings. Each 
of these committees meets about three times a term. 

The Students’ Chapel Council is particularly busy at the moment 
organizing “ Mission ’56’, which is to take place this term from 3—11 
November. There are to be three principal and three assistant mis- 
sioners, representing the Free Churches, the Church of England, and 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic missioners will not 
speak at the main meetings, but will hold simultaneous services, under- 
take pastoral work, and appear among the members of a ‘forum’. 
Each day of the mission week will begin with simultaneous Com- 
munions before breakfast, and morning prayers after breakfast; 
services of worship will be held at the close of each day. The non- 
Roman missioners will also preach at the College services on the two 
Sundays which fall within the week. Each evening, the principal non- 
Roman missioners in turn will give a talk, followed by a question 
time. During the day, the missioners will be available for informal 
meetings with students, individually or in small groups. In this way, 
we hope to make the mission a united effort, yet at the same time to 
take into consideration the varying requirements of the different 
denominations. 
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A LMOST every religious newspaper and magazine nowadays has 


The Chapel 


The Chapel, like several of our buildings, is a temporary one, 
being an attractively converted Nissen hut which seats about 150. We 
hope soon to build a permanent Chapel, which will include a memorial 
to our late Principal, Sir John Lennard-Jones. An attractive feature of 
the present building is its Children’s Corner: as all staff as well as 
students live on the ‘campus’, the Chapel is used as a Sunday school 
for staff children each Sunday morning, and students help in the teach- 
ing and running of this school. The Chapel also houses a small library 
of devotional books and religious periodicals. 


All denominations use the Chapel, which gives us some sense of 
unity even if some of the services are not common to all. The Sunday 
morning services, however, are college services, and are the chief occa- 
sion during the week when the members of the College can come and 
worship together. The congregations are addressed often by visiting 
preachers, and the Anglican and Free Church chaplains and some 
staff preach as well. The services are led by one of the chaplains; 
the accompaniment to hymns is performed by a small orchestra of staff 
and students. The Chapel is also used for marriages and baptisms con- 
nected with the College, and there is a register which records baptisms 
of children of all denominations. 

Each term we hold simultaneous Communions for members of the 
Free Churches, Church of England, and Roman Catholic Church. 
Denominational Communion services are held at regular intervals 
throughout the term. There are beginning and end of term College 
Services, and a special joint service is held with the Parish Church of 
Keele on Ascension Day each year. A graduands’ service is held on 
Degree Day. At the beginning of each term, a Chapel fixture card is 
issued, giving details of Chapel services and the activities of the various 
religious societies. 


Denominational societies 


Most of us at Keele believe we are fortunate in having few 
denominational societies. There are an Anglican Fellowship, a Free 
Church Fellowship, and an Aquinas Society (Roman Catholic)—and 
that is all. And even these are almost wholly concerned with the 
purely devotional aspects of religious life, such as the organization of 
Communion and other services. There is, of course, a Christian Union 
and a branch of the SCM. Because of the nature of our community, 
there seems little friction between the religious societies. The fact that 
we are entirely residential enables us easily to go to meetings of 
religious societies of which we are not actual members: for example, 
at a recent series of SCM study groups, members of the Aquinas 
Society and of the Christian Union joined in the study. 

We do not claim to have ‘found the answer’ or to be unique. 
There are many difficulties which beset us, and there is still a long way 
to go. It is through faith and striving that our endeavours will be 
rewarded; and we ask the help of your prayers. 
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BARBARA HOW 


Africa Calling Teachers 


primary school teacher, or the teacher with an arts degree 

may have less choice of post than five years ago, but the 
Modern Schools, the industrial districts, the Science Departments in 
Grammar Schools, are all clamouring for recruits, and it is only if you 
are determined to limit your application to one area that you may be 
thwarted. 


In this country we need as many as possible whose teaching is a 
lively expression of their Christian service to the community. But the 
need in countries overseas is even greater. ‘There is need for the 
development of a vast educational programme particularly in those 
parts of Africa which are struggling to nationhood within the Common- 
wealth. Much of good and of evil has been brought to Africa by Euro- 
peans. We cannot now sit back and pretend that we have no responsi- 
bility for what happens in that great continent. 


With all this in mind, the Education Committee of the SCM has 
launched a scheme to arouse in all those who are training to teach, 
whether in Devartments of Education or in Training Colleges, an active 
and informed interest in African education and its bearing on the many 
problems of Africa. Not all who participate in conference or study 
groups will feel that God is calling them to teach abroad. But we hope 
that some whose minds were previously closed to any such thought 
may realize the need and the opportunity for service in Africa, and we 
know that all can pray about this matter. 


In planning its scheme the Committee was well aware that it is 
only the very rare bird who can be of service straight from college. 
Both the Missionary Societies and government service want people with 
teaching experience gained in this country first. We are therefore form- 
ing a register of all who are interested, whether they intend to teach in 
Africa or not, as a kind of supplement to the Overseas Register. Cards 
may be obtained from the Education Secretary at Annandale and those 
who return them receive information about vacant posts and a letter 
about African affairs from time to time. 


N O teacher needs to fear unemployment these days. True, the 


TO ALL BRANCH SECRETARIES 


Please take action! Here is something that ought to be in your pro- 
gramme. The Missionary Societies are helping us to provide speakers. 
Please write to us for them. 
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Word and Sacrament 


A Worship School 
will be held at New College, Hampstead, London N.W.3, from 
December 31 (evening) to January 5 (morning) 
Speakers: 

The Rev. M. W. HAMILTON SHARP, Chaplain of Ripon 
Hall, Oxford 


The Rev. NEVILLE CLARK, Minister of the Baptist Church, 
Rochester 
COST: £4 10s, plus 5/- registration fee 
For registration or further information write to 
The Study Secretary, 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11 


Please register before December 10 


Two Con ferences 


FOR STUDENTS IN TRAINING COLLEGES 


ist — 5th January, 1957 
at 
WYCLIFFE HALL, OXFORD 
and 
TETLEY HALL, LEEDS 
WORSHIP) “BIBLE SEUDY © DISCUSSIONS “TALKS 
COST : 
Conference fee, including 10s registration fee, £3 18s 6d 


Registration forms, with the 10s fee, should be sent to The 
Education Secretary, Annandale, North End Road, London 
N.W.11, if possible by Monday, December 10th, 1956 


ZS 


MICHAEL FISHER 


Arent Parents Difficult! 


ONOUR thy father and thy mother is an admirable senti- 
ment—but have you ever met mine?’—overheard at Swan- 
wick. The speaker looked charming enough, and the least 
likely person to have parent trouble, but you never know. We don’t 
choose our parents, and in a sense, our parents don’t choose us! So 
I began to consider the oft-repeated saying “Charity begins at home’. 

There are a great many students who enjoy themselves enormously 
at college or university, and then towards the end of term have a 
shadow hanging over them—the return home. Of course it is good to 
be home in some ways, but there is always a certain amount of ten- 
sion which probably reaches its weekly climax on Sunday—of all days. 
“You see, I am the only one in my house that goes to church, and the 
rest either resent it, or ignore it, or else they laugh in a superior sort of 
way and say that I'll grow out of it later on’. So much for Sundays, 
but the weekdays can be just as bad. ‘I share a room—and it seems 
to require an enormous amount of courage to kneel for my prayers, 
and when I do, all I can think about is that I am being watched; and 
I don’t know how to find a time to be alone to read my Bible’. 

And then there is the question of the future. ‘ I’ve got to break it to 
my family this vac. that I am going to sign on with a missionary society 
and hope to go out to Africa. There is bound to be a fearful row and 
then a ghastly sort of pained silence. I expect in the end they'll give 
way, but they never seem to understand ’. 


You’re being watched ! 


It’s much easier being a Christian away from home—so what? 
Leave home for good and admit defeat, or stay and live in a state of 
perpetual! tension, or find some other way of meeting the problem? 
Anyhow, did you expect the Christian life to be easy all the time? 
Charity does begin at home, and charity suffereth long and is kind. 
It needs more humility to be a Christian there than anywhere else 
perhaps, and it is an important training ground where you learn the 
day-to-day living of the Christian life. The point is that it is not for 
you to choose where you would be a Christian, but to accept gladly the 
fact that God has set you just there, in a family where in the matter 
of your Christian living you are misunderstood. First you must accept 
this as given by God, and accept it not grudgingly, but joyfully. 
Then you must recognise that God will accept thankfully all you can 
offer Him in that situation, of love, of patience, of humility, of witness 
and prayer, and of misunderstanding too. There is no short cut here, 
but the one way, of obedience to Him, and of witness made in the face 
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of opposition, quietly and without pride or priggishness. If you are 
rubbing it in all the time, no wonder the rest object! It was said of our 
Lord on the cross ‘They watched Him’, and what they saw was His 
perfect offering of love and forgiveness. We are watched in our family 
circle just because we are Christ in the world. What in fact do they 
see in you? We accept readily enough in our Christian life that we 
live in the world, but are not of it, and sometimes at college are careful 
to cushion ourselves from the world by having the right Christian 
friends, joining all the Christian societies, thankfully using the chapels 
and churches that are so easily to hand. But you can’t always do that 
at home, and this is the test of your life in Christ. What in fact do they 
see when they look at you? 


*“Pve my own life to live’ 


‘Honour thy father and thy mother ....’ but does that mean 
give way to them in everything? ‘Mother knows best’ can only be 
answered sometimes by ‘ Mind your own business—I’ve got my own 
life to live ’—or can it? Of course parents can sometimes be difficult— 
but it’s difficult to be a parent, and some of them have never mastered 
the art. It’s difficult to accept the idea that your children will grow up 
and have their own lives, friends, and ways of thought, that they are 
another generation with its own conventions. The mother who said of 
her twenty-year-old son * My boy tells me everything ’"—and the father 
who said ‘ My little girl wouldn’t do anything she couldn’t tell her 
father ’, were living in a fool’s paradise! Of course they don’t ‘tell 
everything ’, and there is no reason why they should. There is every 
reason why they should respect the opinion of their parents, though in 
the end they may well have to disagree, and they honour them most 
by being honest and preserving their own personality with its right to 
choose. Such a responsibility is a grave one, and not to be taken 
lightly. 


Mothers even more than fathers have to fight against an instinct 
to hang on, to keep their children (particularly if there is only one), to 
decide on their friends, their job, their religion. To this end they will 
often use that most unfair blackmail ‘Look what we have done for 
you—given up for you—sacrificed for you. I’ve given you everything 
you wanted’. And of course it is true, often they have gone to 
enormous trouble, expense and sacrifice in order that their children 
should have the sort of education, home and background that they 
think is proper for them. It would be dishonourable not to be very 
thankful for all this, and try to repay it by using all these gifts pro- 
perly. To be given a university education, and then to throw it away 
by laziness or carelessness is to deny that commandment. On the other 
hand, to submit to a vocation in which you don’t believe in order to 
please them, would be equally wrong. Once again there is a tension 
which will require much charity and sympathy in the solving; and you 
are happy if you can find wise counsel, help, and support from outside 
the family circle. 


ZT, 


‘Woman, what is that to do with you?’ 


What does the gospel say? There is a clue in the one story given 
to us of our Lord’s childhood, and again in the story of the first 
miracle at Cana of Galilee. ‘Thy father and mother have sought 
thee sorrowing . . . . wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ His parents had to learn that this duty to God and duty 
to man make themselves felt first in the family circle—and until his 
ministry began he was obedient just there, where God the Father had 
placed him. But as soon as he knew that in his own right he had a 
ministry to perform he could turn quietly but firmly and kindly to her 
and say “Woman, what is that to thee?’, which is not to say “Mind your 
own business’ but, ‘ I must be set free and left to do what I am sent to 
do according to the will of my Father’. From this time onwards Mary 
was to fulfil her vocation as a mother by giving up her Son, Wee 
and without complaint. 

You can break away from your parents, indeed you must, if you 
are to do His will. But it must be His will that you want to do, and 
not just your own self-will; and His will for you must include them. 

And anyhow—remember, you may be a parent yourself some day! 


Whos Who 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, Dr. R. W. Stopford, was pre- 
viously Moderator of the Church of England Training Colleges. 

ANTONY BRIDGE, art adviser of Student Movement since 1955, was 
a professional painter before being ordained. He now works in 
a parish at Hythe, Kent. 

MARGARET DICKSON, née Goodeve, was formerly on the London 
Staff of the SCM. She now lives in Oldham, where her husband 
Brian Dickson, is teaching at Hulme Grammar School. 

DANIEL JENKINS is joint minister of King’s Weigh House Congre- 
gational Church in London and also Professor of Theology at 
Chicago University since 1950. He is the author of The Gift of 
Ministry, The Nature of Catholicity, and other books. 

JOHN E. OLFORD, recently appointed Warden of Student Movement 
House, was formerly on the staff of the SCM Press. 

MARTIN COOPER is teaching at Christ’s College; Finchley. He 
was until recently Industrial Secretary of the SCM. 

ALBERT D. BELDEN is founder of the Pax Christi movement and 
author of the book of that name, also of George Whitefield, The 
Awakener. 

MICHAEL FISHER is a member of the Society of St Francis in the 
Church of England and works at their Cambridge house. He was 
main speaker at the General Conference, Swanwick, 1956. 

JIM DOCKING is a student at the University College of North 
Staffordshire. 

BARBARA HOW is Education Secretary of the SCM. 
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THe New Man: C8RISTIANITY AND MAN’s CoMING OF AGB, by R. 

Gregor Smith (SCM Press, 10/6d) 

I have seldom been set a harder task than to review this book. Mr 
Gregor Smith is writing about matters which are themselves obscure, 
because they involved a revolution in our traditional way of thinking 
about Christianity, and although his style of writing is almost always 
elegant and sometimes breaks into great felicities, it is the discourse of 
one who reads much German and thinks to a great extent in a 
German idiom. In the first place, therefore, I am not certain that I 
have fully understood his book. In the second place, I should betray 
my own failure to appreciate the importance of the questions he is 
asking the Church if I were to criticise his book as one who had already 
made up his mind on the issues he raises, and could quite simply point 
to the places in which he supposed Mr Gregor Smith to be wrong. Just 
because I think Mr Gregor Smith is asking questions of extreme import- 
ance for the present and future of the Church, I do not pretend that I 
can answer them myself more successfully than he has done. No other 
theologian in this country has yet faced effectively the possibility raised 
by Mr Gregor Smith, as by Bonhoeffer, that the age in which we have 
long been living demands not merely a technical improvement in,our 
missionary methods, by finding some new language in which to express 
and communicate our traditional religious outlook, but the radical re- 
thinking of our whole faith, a re-interpretation of what we mean by 
God, by man, by Christ, by the Church, by the world, by our lives as 
Christians, which will not be some liberal accommodation of the Gospel 
to modern thought, but the authentic revelation in Christ, divested of 
an integument of religion and culture which has been its dress for con- 
siderably more than a thousand years, so that we cannot readily 
imagine the faith without this clothing. 

For Mr Gregor Smith, as again for Bonhoeffer, the Renaissance is 
to be understood positively, as man’s coming of age. Man who has 
come of age no longer needs a religion, to fill the few remaining inter- 
stices of a world he is fast learning to understand and control, to 
buttress his security in a world full of mysterious fearfulness, to under- 
gird the crisis of his life with the comforts of myth and ritual. If this 
is what Christianity means for us, it is on the way out. But supposing 
God belongs not on the edge of life, but in the centre, not in some 
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special sphere of religion, but everywhere, not in man’s weakness and 
sin only, but also, and at least as much, in his strength and his action? 
In that case to be modern, post-Renaissance man gives us a better chance 
of knowing the living God in his this-worldly transcendence and God 
can become real not only or primarily to those who want to flee from 
the modern world into the archaistic security of man’s past childhood, 
but also, and even especially, to the really typical men of today who are 
building the world of atomic power, automation and cybernetics. That 
is what is at stake in the questions this book raises. That being so, there 
are some in every SCM branch who should be grappling with it, and 
nothing said here must be allowed to deter them. 

In the meantime, I personally doubt if what seems to be Mr 
Gregor Smith’s own idea of the new form of Christianity will do. He 
does not seem to have absorbed Bonhoeffer’s own criticisms of Bult- 
mann, and partly for that reason I suspect his view of Christianity is 
more religious even than that of many more traditional thinkers. But 
all honour to him for daring to raise the questions. 

WILLIAM NICHOLLS 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by Martin D’Arcy (Penguin, 2/6d) 
Communism and Christianity is a stimulating piece of work. Like 
everything that comes from the pen of Father D’Arcy it is well- 
written, carefully argued, lucid, and lit time and again by flashes of 
penetrating insight. 

It has its weaknesses. As is usually the case with theological 
commentators on Communism, the economic ability of Karl Marx is 
too highly esteemed. The doctrine examined so thoroughly is mainly 
the doctrine of Marx, although in fact the orthodox ‘ dialectical 
materialism’ is the streamlined and simplified version developed by 
Lenin. And Father D’Arcy has so clear and lucid a mind that he tends 
to make the more nebulous ideas of Communism more intelligible 
than they really are. On the other hand the book has the virtue, which 
some recent efforts in the same field lack, of acknowledging that there 
is valuable truth as well as dangerous error in the Communist analysis 
of society. 

The pattern of the book is logical and straightforward. First of 
all comes a sound and helpful survey of Communism—which might 
have been better still if it had been made clear that “Communism” is 
an umbrella-word meaning different things to different people. Next 
follows a chapter on Christianity, equated with the Roman Catholic 
Church but fairly stating the essence of Christian faith. 

The chapter in which doctrines are contrasted, dealing with the two 
attitudes to history, morality, freedom, and man, is brilliant. So too is 
the next, contrasting attitudes to society, though this is naturally some- 
what complicated by the awkward fact that there is no generally 
accepted Christian doctrine of society. 

The conclusion, which brings out the underlying assumptions of 
the argument, is that the Christian, not tied to this world, is at home 
in it because he is at home in eternity; the Communist, so certain that 
he knows the ways of the world which is his only reality, is lost in it. 

E. ROGERS 
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The Truth and the Life 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND THIS Wor LD, by A. R. Vidler (SCM Press, 

12/6d) 
The one great and telling accusation made against the Christian religion 
in our modern period is that it is ‘ escapist’, that it evades responsi- 
bility for the problems of our life in this world. A cursory glance at 
almost any parish magazine sufficiently illustrates the truth of this 
quotation: the Church but rarely grapples with the problem of helping 
“Z’, the Christian layman, in the decisions and conduct of his every- 
day life. But this quotation is Canon Vidler’s starting-point, in what 
he calls this ‘ kind of sequel ’ to his earlier work on Christian belief. 

*Z’ lives not in one world, but two—the world of the ‘ Church ’ 
(‘ the community of those who have been visibly drawn into the coming 
age while still living in this age’) and the world of ‘ civilization’. And 
he is as responsible in the latter as he is in the former. ‘I am arguing 
that Christians are responsible for what goes on in every area of this 
world as well as for the inner life of the church and the salvation of 
souls.’ But there is no ‘handy manual’ which can be given to ‘Z’ 
which will explain precisely what he ought to do about the things of 
this world, the world of ‘ civilization’. He must rely on that infinitely 
more worth-while gift which has been given to him—all the ‘ prophetic 
resources of illumination’, ‘a share in the living gift of prophecy ’. 
True, that prophecy must always be exercised with reference to the 
word of God in the Bible (and in the least satisfactory and most 
commonplace part of the book the author examines the place of the 
Decalogue in a determination of God’s present will), but neither the 
Bible nor the Church can give concrete answers to ‘Z’s concrete ques- 
tions. Where ‘Z’ can be helped (and this is what Canon Vidler does 
excellently) is in the business of ‘ how to set about finding out his duty 
for himself, what confusions he should be looking out for, what dis- 
tinctions he ought to keep in mind, what temptations will assail him 
and what reproaches he need not fear ’. 

There can be few more stimulating or refreshing books on the 
Christian market at the present time than this courageous, honest and 
most readable book. F. S. WRIGHT 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND Mora PHILoSopHy, by George F. Thomas 
(Scribners, 30/-) 
This is the best kind of text book, and astonishingly cheap compared 
with the cost of the American edition. The author is Chairman of the 
Department of Religion at Princeton University, where he is mainly 
concerned with teaching theology to those who are not studying it 
for professional purposes. The book is therefore well within the capa- 
city of the general student though, as we have no comparable book 
written in this country, it will be equally useful over here to the budding 
‘theolog ’. Space does not permit a detailed review, but a conspectus 
of the four parts of the book will reveal its scope. The first part is 
mainly concerned with New Testament Ethics, but it includes a look at 
some of the key moments in Christian ethical history since New Testa- 
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ment times; the second part is a discussion of the Christian view of 
man; the third covers particular problems of Christian social ethics; 
and the fourth relates Christian ethics to some of the standard schools 
of thought in moral philosophy. This last does not cover the most 
recent work in.ethics of British and American analytical philosophers; 
it is perhaps too soon to bring them into text-book perspective. More 
surprising is the lack of a thorough discussion of conscience. But the 
author had to reduce his manuscript considerably to prevent the cost 
of the book in USA. becoming prohibitive. There is a lot of very 
useful material gathered in it. Not everyone will need all the four parts, 
so if SCM members feel they cannot buy it themselves, they can put it 
in their branch libraries or ask for it in University and public 


libraries. RONALD PRESTON 


The Greek Church 
THE WATERS OF MARAH, by Peter Hammond (Rockliff, 21/-) 


Our almost complete unfamiliarity with what it feels like’ to be a 
living member of a church-tradition other than our own is a non-theo- 
logical factor which retards reunion more than we often recognize. 
This is specially the case between traditions as different from one 
another as the Eastern Orthodox and those of the churches of the 
West. Thus alongside the works of the dogmatic theologians and the 
ecclesiastical historians, there should be room in our ecumenical 
libraries for books devoted to the description ‘from within’ of the 
everyday activities, the cultural patterns, the devotional life and the 
modes of behaviour of the members of the different churches. Far too 
few good books of this kind have yet been written. 

The Waters of Marah really does give many vivid impressions of 
everyday life in the Church of Greece in recent years, The author spent 
many months in Greece, acquired a good knowledge of the modern 
Greek language and, unlike too many visitors, did not confine himself 
to the neighbourhood of Athens and Salonica with rare excursions to 
the classical sites, but travelled extensively in spite of the dangers from 
road-mines and other legacies of the civil wars, and experienced at 
first-hand the traditional courtesy and hospitality of the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the small towns and villages. 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident described in the book is that 
of the celebration of Easter in the beautifully situated mountain town 
of Edhessa—the Tivoli of Greece—in the midst of a Communist attack. 
But every reader will find much to fascinate and to move his sym- 
pathies in these narratives. Above all the book gives a series of living 
pen-portraits of a number of individual bishops, monks and priests, 
village headmen and simple church members. 

The style is somewhat precious and the author’s habit of trans- 
lating Greek titles and forms of address literally into modern English 
sometimes becomes annoying; but I know of no other publication which 
can give the non-Greek reader such a vivid impression of the circum- 
stances, feelings and hopes of our fellow-Christians in Greece. 

FRANCIS HOUSE 
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Church Militant 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT, by Trevor Huddleston (Collins, London, 
12/6d) 


How can anybody ‘ review’ a cry of pain or a cry of indignation? For 
this is what Father Huddleston has put into the form of a book. It has 
been announced that the South African Government has commissioned 
someone to write a rejoinder to this book. Such an answer will no 
doubt provide important information which ought to be better known 
outside South Africa than is generally the case. It will show that there 
is another side to the picture; it will catalogue the many good things 
which the Government of the Union is doing ‘ for’ the Bantu; it will 
almost certainly emphasize the fact that in some of its social services, 
for example, the South African Government is ahead of the British 
Government in the provisions made for these things in the High Com- 
mission territories. The official ‘ answer’ to this book will undoubtedly 
show how ill-balanced is Father Huddleston’s utterance as a compre- 
hensive statement of life in the Union of South Africa. 
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Yet none of these things can or will silence a cry which offers 
naught for our comfort but which challenges our sense of justice and 
our capacity for caring. Men and women are being wronged. Men, 
women and children are suffering. Father Huddleston knows himself 
to be called to be a voice for all these, and he utters his cry as one who 
sits where they sit and is in no mood to take a dispassionate view of a 
complicated problem. 


In the long run and as a ‘ contribution to the solution of the racial 
problem’ and all that, Father Huddleston’s book would have been 
more valuable if it had not only portrayed other elements in the South 
African scene but had been at greater pains to show how many other 
Christian people in South Africa, including some prominent leaders in 
the Dutch Reformed churches, are no less deeply troubled in spirit than 
is Father Huddleston. It would have been a more helpful book to 
fellow-workers in the same cause if it had refrained from arguments 
which, in too facile a manner, contrast a so-called ‘ Calvinistic 
theology’ with ‘the Catholic faith’ in their implications for racial 
attitudes. Yet the nature of this tract makes controversy of this kind 
irrelevant. The only honest thing to do after reading it is to let the 
cry drive us to more speedy obedience in all those realms which bear 
on this most urgent problem in human relationships—theological, 
sociological, political, personal—to seek no comfort save that which 
comes from righting a wrong. 

NORMAN GOODALL 
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Biblical Studies 
GALILEAN CHRISTIANITY, by L. E. Elliott-Binns (SCM Press, 7/6d) 


Our sources for the first century of Christian history are so meagre 
that there is an infinite opportunity for hypothetical reconstruction, 
ranging from the wildest hypotheses to the most careful and erudite 
reconstruction. The present study comes much nearer the latter 
category than the former. Dr. Elliott-Binns associates a simple, Jewish 
and undogmatic Christianity, of which the main New Testament 
example is the Epistle of St James, with Galilee. In his description of 
the nature and content of this faith his picture is ample and convincing, 
and his association of it with the letter of James is a reasonable hypo- 
thesis, though I am not sure that one needs to date that letter so early 
that the apparent allusions to the doctrine of St Paul and to the heroes 
of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews would have to be ignored. For 
Christians of the type he describes survived well into the second 
century. 


Together with this admirable description of one wing of the earliest 
Church, Dr. Elliott-Binns gives some time, firstly, to the considera- 
tion of the religion of Galilee in the time of Jesus, and, secondly, to 
relations of the different authorities mentioned casually in early 
Christian writings. In these two fields I am less convinced. On p. 26 
he describes Galilean Judaism in succeeding sentences as being marked 
by ‘fanatical determination’ and as being ‘in general lax towards 
strict orthodoxy and its demands’. Laxity and determination do not 
seem to go well together, but the answer surely is that there was not 
one Galilean Judaism but several, from the visions of apocalyptic to 
the conformity of Pharisaism As to the hierarchical structure of primi- 
tive Christianity, we have the basic difficulty that Judaism was not only 
extremely decentralized, but that we know very little of the details of 
this decentralization. The building up of a hierarchical system, both 
personal and geographical, was something new, and almost any recon- 
struction of the pre-stable period is inevitably completely hypothetical. 


Dr Elliott-Binns has packed an enormous amount into eighty 
pages, and the reader will rise from a perusal of his book both 
informed and stimulated. 

JAMES PARKES 


AN APPROACH TO THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENTS, by Neville Clark 
(SCM Press, 8/-) 


This volume of Studies in Biblical Theology contains three essays 
on Baptism, three on the Last Supper and the Eucharist, and a closing 
chapter on the place of the sacraments ‘ within the wholeness of 
Christian faith’. With meticulous thoroughness and brevity the author 
examines the Biblical foundations of sacramental theology. What was 
the place, and the significance, of the sacraments in the life of the 
early Church? He assesses this in the light of the ‘ wholeness’ of 
Biblical theology (the 85 pp. contain more than 300 references) and in 
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the context of the contemporary discussion between scholars like M. 
Goguel, O. Cullmann, A. J. B. Higgins and G. W. H. Lampe. The 
result is a very readable introduction to the subject and a notable 
contribution to Biblical scholarship. Mr Clark moves freely through 
all the complexities of the discussion, holding together points 
of view which seems to be in opposition and dealing firmly with 
one aberration after another whilst resisting every temptation to dogma- 
tize or over-simplify. One’s main regret is that after covering so much 
ground and passing so many sign-posts one remains so far from 
“arriving ’. Any clear contemporary affirmation concerning the sacra- 
ments would seem to require the clarification of various questions on 
which the Bible speaks with an uncertain voice. And where do we go 
from here? This is only another reminder of the limitations of ‘ biblical 
theology ’; it is in no sense a criticism of the book. The only evidence 
of the author’s Free Churchmanship is in the footnote on p. 60. Most 
readers of this journal will know that he is a Baptist minister who until 
recently was serving on the SCM staff. 
NORMAN SPOOR 
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FRAN KEW MOLE 


About 
the Bible 


‘A fine, fearless book which 
should be widely read. It is 
aglow with the author’s good 
humour but inflexible passion 
for the truth. —J. B. PHmires 


An important book: 
SELF-PORTRAIT 
OF YOUTH 


G. W. JorDon & E. M. FISHER 


‘The story of a fascinating, 
original and moving experiment 
in a London recreational even- 
ing institute. —Economist 


‘Quite apart from the value of 
the information produced by 
their methods, the authors have 
undoubtedly discovered a signi- 
ficant educational technique.’— 
The Listener 


*... it is very much to be hoped 


that this book will find its way 
into both education offices and 
training colleges.—Adult Edu- 
cation 


12s 6d net 
HEINEMANN 


“For anyone beginning the 
story of the Bible Moyle’s 
work is singularly appropri- 
ate. —CANON C. E. RAVEN 


sume GEOFFREY BLE S oom 


52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.|I 
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Legend 


BACH AND THE HEAVENLY CHoIR, by Johannes Riiber (Hart Davies, 
12/6d) 

This is the story of how Pope Gregory XIX began proceedings to 
canonize Johann Sebastian Bach. The author has called it ‘a modern 
papal legend ’, but it does not exactly conform to any one literary form. 
For the book contains passages that might easily be drawn from a guide 
to Rome, programme notes for a Bach concert, and a theological 
pamphlet on reunion. Yet from such surprisingly diverse ingredients 
the dish we get is tastefully cooked and served. 

A translation from the German, its chief fault is a poor and often 
irritating English style. ‘ The backs of his hands had the pigmentation 
of the Mediterranean peoples, yet he came from elsewhere, the first 
Pope for a long time not to be an Italian’. This is a particularly unfor- 
tunate example as it happens to be the first sentence of the book. 
Unfortunate, as it is in fact full of bright detail and warm description, 
Lutheran bishops, Latin prelates and best of all the city and country- 
side of Rome. 

We are left with not a few intriguing questions. Could the 
Roman Church ever canonize a musician, let alone a Lutheran? What 
is the real place of music in the life of the Church? What part 
could music play on the road to reunion? 

But it is the images and pictures that remain, Bach resounding 
beneath Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel; Santa Maria in Cosmedin 
and the sunlit Forum Boarium; the Pope approaching Rome in his 
car with the black-uniformed motorcyclist outriders. 

It is a book written out of a deep affection for the city of Rome 
and appreciation of Bach’s music. As a work of entertainment it is not 
wholly successful, at least in English, yet the ideas presented to us are 
arresting and the more disarming for being suggested and not trumpeted 
at us as a theological pamphlet. A book to be recommended for an 
attack of ’flu in February. 

ROGER GAUNT 


History 


THe HicH CuurcH Party, 1668-1718, by George Every (S.P.C.K., 
30/-) 
Brother George Every is one of the firmest links in the chain of tradi- 
tion connecting the SCM with the Society of the Sacred Mission (an 
Anglican religious order) at Kelham in Nottinghamshire, and his many 
friends will be delighted that he has produced another important work 
of historical scholarship. It is of special interest for theological 
students, who may be tempted to think that the ‘high’, ‘low’ and 
‘broad’ positions in Anglicanism have always been much the same. 
This almost day-to-day study of High Churchmen from the reign of 
James II to that of George I would rapidly banish such an illusion. 
Anglicanism has been hammered out in response to successive chal- 
lenges, and the story is not complete to-day. 
D. L. EDwarps 
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What is Our Answer? 


When the missionary pioneers of a century ago left this 
country to take the Gospel to other lands, many of them did 
not know what lay before them, many did not expect to see 
their mother country again. But they set out with a determina- 
tion and a zeal which carried them through innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, and in many countries the efforts of a 
few Teaped a mighty harvest. 


Nowadays we read the stories of those pioneers and 
admire their bravery and singleness of heart as they sought to 
win the world for Christ. But the missionary scene has 
changed. We cannot invest the work of a missionary today 
with the glamour of the deeds of those first missionaries. Too 
often we think of his life as dull, of his work as redundant. 
The mission of the Church seems out of date. 


But in fact the opportunities are as great, the needs as 
urgent, the task as exciting as ever. As modern communica- 
tions bring the countries of the world closer together, more 
people are able to see for themselves what it means to be 
part of the world Church. And to belong to the world Church 
is to bear responsibility for that Church. But we must not 
think that the missionary movement is a one-way traffic. No 
longer are people ‘ sent out’ from this country to establish the 
church in a pagan land. They go to work together with 
Christians who need their help in other parts of the world. 
So while British Christians work for the Church in India, 
Indian Christians go as missionaries to East Africa, Indonesia 
and Papua and by this interchange the church in each place 
is enriched. 


The Church in India, in Africa, in South East Asia is ask- 
ing us to share the responsibility of building the Kingdom. 
These countries need people qualified in all professions. Like 
the man from Macedonia they cry ‘Come over and help us.’ 
Can we refuse? 


Details of vacant posts may be obtained from: Baptist Missionary 
Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London W.1; Church Missionary 
Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London E.C.4; Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh 2; London 
Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, London S.W.1; 
Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1; 
Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 
George Street, Edgware Road, London W.1; Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, London S.W.1. 
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Farewell to S taff 


we must pay the penalty of a policy of short-term appoint- 

ments. Of the good company of thirty-three who have served 
this year on the staff thirteen leave. Philip and Myrtle Radley, wardens 
at S.M.H., go to give extra time to their various interests, and especially 
those connected with the Society of Friends; at Christmas, marriage to 
a former staff member claimed Kathleen Kearney from Ireland; 
marriage also unites Malcolm Duncan, Secretary for Overseas Students 
in London, and Isabel Eden, International Secretary, who intend mis- 
sionary work in Pakistan under the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Church of Scotland. Scotland itself loses both its staff secretaries: 
Andrew Morton goes to the parish ministry and Kathleen Dall to com- 
plete her training as a teacher. Brenda Davies also returns to teaching 
from the Movement’s work in Wales. Three men, John Grimwade 
from Oxford, Walter Green from the Southern Field, and Neville Clark 
from London, go to the ministry of parish and congregation. And, in 
addition to Isabel Eden, the national office loses two, Norman Spoor, 
from the Study Department, and Martin Cooper who exchanges the 
Industrial Department for teaching. 


These young men and women are both the Movement’s servants 
and, for they know it better than others, its truest friends. The Move- 
ment has made for itself few heroes, for the good reason that it is more 
concerned with the praise of God than of men. Indeed, those closest 
to the Movement know that in its fellowship there is much more 
gained than given. All the same, we can be thankful that God con- 
tinues to raise up people who give themselves without self-regard to 
work that is often exhausting, often frustrating, always making 
demands beyond the resources of minds and hearts. We envy no one 
for their staff and are grateful once more to our own for the gifts of 
head and hand and heart which they have so freely brought to the 
Movement’s work. 


A S each academic year reaches its end, we suddenly realise that 


Puitie LEE-WOoLF 


MISSION TO KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE 


Please remember in your prayers the Mission to King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which will be held from 27 January—3 
February, 1957, under the leadership of Fr Michael Fisher, SSF, and 
the Rev. Donald Rose. Prayer cards and information may be obtained 
from: Peter Allinson, The Union Society, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1, 
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Many Books, Much Study 


T says in the Scriptures that ‘of making many books there is no end, 

and much study is a weariness of the flesh’. Ronald Gregor Smith, as 

Editor of the SCM Press, has been engaged now for nearly a decade 
in the making of many books. It has been for the Press a time of recon- 
struction after the war, of difficult adjustment to a new and hard economic 
situation, and yet of growth and expansion. During this period the SCM 
Press has become unquestionably the single most important producer of 
theological books, not excluding even the University presses. You may take 
its books for granted; you may even grumble at their high prices; but you 
do so only because you do not know the facts about how the Press has 
held prices down in an age of soaring production costs. The Press is in 
fact not an ordinary profit-making concern, though it must of course pay 
its way. Any profits made by the Press in the course of business, after all 
commitments have been met, go to support the work of the SCM. 


The Movement today owes an unpayable debt of gratitude to its retiring 
Editor, because he has performed a double task supremely well. First, in 
years of economic difficulty he has safely steered the Press through all 
dangers with that canny (the English might say ‘uncanny’) acumen in tricky 
financial situations for which the Scots are justly renowned; and secondly 
by means of his philosophical and theological insight he has stimulated 
the flow of astonishingly good and important works on subjects of contem- 
porary interest. To have kept up his own study while at the same time 
managing the day-to-day concerns of a flourishing business-house is an 
achievement of considerable merit. He has published a book of his own, 
which gives an insight into the profundity of his mind. His intimate 
acquaintance with continental thought and thinkers has proved of immense 
value, and here one must mention his (and our) debt to his gifted and 
charming wife Kathe. The making of many books and the accomplishment 
of so much study must have been a burden too heavy to carry for long; 
and it is a matter of rejoicing that the University of Glasgow has invited 
him to become its Primarius Professor of Divinity. (How appropriate in 
these circumstances is the word ‘Chair’ with its suggestion of relief for 
the weariness of the flesh!) It is good that Ronald should be given time 
and opportunity for his own creative work, after the splendid job he has 
done in publishing the work of others. 


The loss sustained by the SCM Press is in some measure redeemed 
by the appointment of David Paton as his successor. An old Intercoll. 
Secretary (married to a former Scottish Travelling Secretary) and the son 
of Bill Paton, one of the giants of the missionary and ecumenical world 
between the wars, David possesses the qualities needed for the job: his 
wide experience in China as well as in a parish in England will serve him 
in good stead. Above all, he has one quality which is valuable beyond all 
others in the Editor of the SCM Press: he recognizes a good idea when 


he sees it. 
ALAN RICHARDSON 
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Capricorn Africa Convention 


is by reading J. H. Oldham’s New Hope in Africa which received notice 

in the last Federation issue of Student Movement. Since that book was 
‘written a decisive step has been taken; at Salima, in Nyasaland, on 18th June, 
1956, the Capricorn Contract was ratified by representatives from all the 
territories concerned. There were 150 of them; roughly 70 European, 65 
African, 15 Asian. All the races shared in the drafting; all signed; all pledged 
themselves to unrelenting effort to get it applied in their respective territories. 


The contract may be divided into three parts. First there is a Preamble, 
affirming the faith of the signatories in the greatness of their common destiny 
in Capricorn Africa, rejecting the barren doctrine of racial nationalism, and 
expressing their determination to work for a society free from racial discrimina- 
tion. There follow six Precepts, ranging from the first and most general, that 
‘men despite their varying individual talents, race and colour are born equal 
in dignity before God, and have a common duty to Him and to one another’, 
to the sixth and most contentious, that ‘the vote is not a natural right, but a 
responsibility to be exercised for the common good.’ Since it is not much use 
affirming such principles without giving some indication as to how they may 
be given statutory effect, the next clauses set out five Provisions for doing so. 
‘They deal with the five most thorny problems—the Electoral System, Land 
Reform, Labour Relations, Education and Immigration. 


The value of what was said at Salima depends very largely on the quality 
and honesty of the people who said it. They were reasonably, though for the 
most part not highly, influential in the territories from which they came. The 
tone of debate, and the whole atmosphere of the Convention, were impressively 
sincere. Some profess to find in the Society white fifth columnists seeking to 
prolong white supremacy. It would be strange to find such people speaking 
and voting for proposals which in Southern Rhodesia, for instance, would 
immediately put some 25,000 Africans on the common roll. It is more plausible 
to suspect Africans of seeing a quick way, through Capricorn, of getting an 
African majority and then using it to oust other races. It is always possible 
to have such mistrust, but the air of Salima discouraged it. 


A much more justifiable fear is that the Society may prove too weak an 
instrument for the carrying out of so great an undertaking. With its present 
membership of barely 5,000 it has very little electoral power; its first objective 
is to raise its numbers to 100,000. It is under no delusions as to the magnitude 
of the task, which it proposes to tackle by a house to house, village to village 
canvass throughout all the territories. 


A good number of influential people who went to Salima as observers in 
a very critical mood were deeply impressed by what happened there, and have 
gone back much more sympathetic to the Capricorn plan. The main fight is on 
in Africa, but there is an important second front in Britain, with public opinion 
to be influenced and funds to be raised. Nothing could be more feeble than to 
approve the Society’s aims, express doubt if it will be able to bring them off, 
and then just wait and see. Anyone who feels moved to play a more active 
part in a very great enterprise can get full information and an enrolment form 
from the London Headquarters Secretary, 43 Cheval Place, London S.W.7. 


L. B. GREAVES 


R EADERS will know, or can find out, what the Capricorn Africa Society 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


According to St Paul. A Study 
Course on the New Testament 


Letters 

7s 6d net 

By F. H. Matruews, M.A., B.D. 
St Paul won his unique place in the 
Christian Church because he was 
|| the first thinker to interpret the 
| teaching of Jesus in the light of the 
problems of the various house- 
churches he founded in the Gentile 
world. This book seeks to show the 
distinctive messages he sent to his 
| various churches, and to suggest that 
they have an abiding significance 
for Christians in the 20th century. 


The Meaning of Sin (The 
Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 
1956) 


By FREDERIC GREEVES, M.A. 

This important monograph seeks 
to expound the Biblical view of sin, 
and to relate Biblical pronounce- 
ments to the findings of philosophy 
and psychology. The result is a 
penetrating analysis of the subject, 
which will form a rewarding study 
both for ministers and laymen. 


Worship and Preaching 


| This book is written for those who 
are beginning to preach. There are 
all too few books which deal with 
this subject at the A.B.C. level 
This book presupposes nothing save 
the call from God to preach, 
answered humbly yet eagerly. 


| The Protestant Way 

By KENNETH HAMILTON 21s net 
This book traces the essence of pro- 
testantism to the theology of the 
Reformers. Protestantism is based 
not on a particular theological 
system, but on a_ theological 
method (first developed by Luther). 
This may be called the way of dia- 


belief that God speaks to men and 
that men must speak to one another 
in the same way, communicating 
the spiritual values by which life 
must be lived through personal con- 
viction, instead of claiming to prove 
them by objective demonstration. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Rd, London, E.C.1. 


By T. M. Morrow 7s 6d net 


logue, since it is founded on the | 
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IN AID OF REFUGEES 


A piano recital by Joyce Hatto, which 
includes works by Mozart, Schumann 
and Chopin, and the first performance 
of a work by Elspeth Rhys-Williams, 
will be given at Londonderry House, 
19 Park Lane, W.1., on 11th October 
at 8 p.m. Tickets (including refresh- 
ments) cost 25/-, 21/-, and 15/-. 
Enquiries should be made to the 
Secretary, Inter-Church Aid and 
Refugee Service, 10 Eaton Gate, 
S.W.1. 


GIRLS’ CLUB LEADER 


A Girls’ Leader, full-time, is required 
for Church House, which is a Youth 
Community Centre in _ Bridgeton, 
Glasgow, run under the auspices of the 
Church of Scotland and attached to 
the Parish Church of St Francis-in- 
the-East. It exists to serve the young 
people of the parish, mainly through 
its mixed clubs, covering the whole 
age range from eight to the twenties. 
Some of the members are really 
‘difficult’-—all are in need of positive 
and concerned leadership. There is 
scope, too, for individual and family 
case work. Previous experience of 
clubs and camping is useful but not 
essential. The salary at present is £350 
per annum. 
For further particulars apply to: 
The Rev. G. M. Shaw, 
6 Boden Street, 
Glasgow S.E. 


Marriage 
On 11th August, at St Peter’s Church, 
St Helier, Morden. David P. Wilcox 
(Intercollegiate Secretary, Oxford, 
1956- ) to Pamela A. Hedges. 


For other announcements see p. 46. 
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Readers’ Forum 


To Tue EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

One of the purposes of the corres- 
pondence section of The Student 
Movement is to spread abroad news 
of successful activities undertaken by 
different branches of the SCM. Our 
aim in this letter is to interest other 
branches in a project which London 
has recently undertaken, and perhaps 
to encourage others to follow a similar 
plan. 

As Christian students we believe that 
it is our duty to pray for world peace, 
and to do this with intelligence and 
vigour. 

It was a desire for accurate data 
about the particular problem of 
Cyprus which prompted the formation 
of a study group during the Summer 
Term. For most of us this was the 
first time that we had delved so deeply 
into a political issue, and we found 
ample material for our research in 
newspapers, white papers from H.M. 
Stationery Office, and in contemporary 
archives. Background information was 
pooled and discussed. Members of the 
group were, of course, by no means 


whatever their views, each one came 
to realize the value of such a group. 
The exchange of ideas led to a more 
informed opinion and deeper thought 
on the wider issue of man’s relation’s 
with his brother in the modern 
situation. 

SCM is so often accused of being 
vague and impractical. Would not a 
more intensive study of world affairs 
in the way outlined above lead to 
more positive action? The group might 
undertake to write to the local M.P., 
or ask the local clergy for public 
prayer about a particular situation. 
More important than this, however, 
is the fact that our personal prayers 
for world peace would cease to be 
mere platitudes and become vital, 
urgent and relevant to the needs of the 
world. 

- Yours faithfully, 
J. MIcHAEL THOMAS 
President, King’s College, 
London, SCM 
JOSEPHINE A. SCOTT 
Federation Secretary, King’s SCM 


unanimous in their opinions. But 


SCOTTISH ART STUDENTS’ DISCUSSION AND 
SKETCHING WEEKEND 


HE second Scottish Art Students’ Weekend was held at ‘The Burn’, 
Edzell, 9th-11th March, 1956, and there could have been no better 
setting for it. The spring freshness of the grounds together with a 
remarkably warm sun encouraged creative activity, and the time was divided 
between discussion and sketching. The purpose of the weekend was to 
consider some of the non-technical questions which an artist must face— 
the function of art, the relation of artist and society, the problem of com- 
munication. The discussions were informal and covered a vast field. It became 
clear that if society is at times critical of the artist, he, in his turn, is far 
from being satisfied with that mysterious body, the ‘public’. The need for 
raising general artistic standards and for educating public ‘taste’ was 
emphasized, especially in view of the materialistic trend in education. Just 
how far the artist should be willing to go to meet society, how far his work 
should reflect it and how far criticize it was a debatable point, at which 
an interesting tension emerged between painters and designers. All agreed 
however that the artist could not remain static in a changing society. 
Although answers were not found to all or any of the questions raised, 
the verdict on the weekend was that it was well worthwhile. It had provided 
a meeting place for students from different colleges, for staff and students, 
for painters and designers and, since one or two ‘strangers’ were present, 
for the artist and the non-artist. It was evident that there was much to 
be gained from these contacts and the Art Students’ Weekend is well on 
the way to becoming an annual event. KATHLEEN DALL 
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Annandale ' Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 


1956 
OCTOBER 
1 Monpay 
2 TUESDAY 
3 WEDNESDAY 
4 THURSDAY 
S FRIDAY 
8 MonpbDay 
9 TUESDAY 
10 WEDNESDAY 
11 THursDAy 
12 Fripay 
15 Monpay 
16 TuEspDay 


17 WEDNESDAY 
18 THuRSDAY 
19 Fripay 

22 MONDAY 

23 TUESDAY 

24 WEDNESDAY 
25 THURSDAY 
26 FRIDAY 


29 MONDAY 
20 TUESDAY 


31 WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 
1 THuRSDAY 


FRIDAY 
MonbDay 


WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
9 FRIDAY 


2 
5 
6 TUESDAY 
i, 
8 


12 Monpay 

13. Tugspay 

14. WEDNESDAY 
15 THuRSDAY 


16 Fripay 


included in them are intercessions for the Movement. We pray for each branch 


Aberdeen University; Avery Hill T.C., London 

Alnwick T.C., Northumberland; Balls Park T.C., Hertford 

Bletchley Park Training College: Baptist College, Bristol 

Baptist College, Manchester; Baptist Theological College 
of Scotland, Glasgow 

Barrett Street Technical College, London; Bognor T.C. 

Bretton Hall, Wakefield, Yorks; Bath Domestic Science 
College 

Bedford College, London; Bedford College, Bedford 

Bingley T.C., Yorks; Birkbeck College, London 

Bishop’s College, Cheshunt; Borough Road T.C., London 

Balliol College, Oxford; Bangor Normal Training College 

Barnett House, Oxford; Josephine Butler Memorial 
House, Liverpool 

Brasted Place, Westerham; Brighton Training College 

Bristol College of Technology; Congregational College, 
Carmarthen 

Central Technical College, Exeter; Central Technical 
College, Birmingham 

Carey Hall, Birmingham; Cheshire County T.C. 

City Training College, Birmingham; Culham College 

City Training College, Leeds; City of Bath T.C. 

City of Leicester Training College; F.L. Calder College 
of Domestic Science, Liverpool 

College of Domestic Economy, Manchester: College of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield 

College of Technology, Manchester; Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College 

Caerleon T.C., Newport: Christ’s College, Cambridge 

Clare College, Cambridge; Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford: Chelsea College of 
Physical Education, Eastbourne 


College of Domestic Science, Glasgow: The College, 
Chester 

Coventry Technical College: City of Coventry T.C. 

College of the Venerable Bede, Durham: College of 
St Mark and St John, London 

College of the Ascension, Birmingham: Clifton 
Theological College, Bristol 

Cuddesdon College, Oxford; C.M.S, T.C., Chislehurst 

Christ College, Durham; Cheshunt College, Cambridge 

City of Portsmouth College of Technology; Christ’s 
College, Aberdeen 

Christ .Church, Oxford; Darlington T.C. 

Derby Training College; Doncaster Training College 

Dudley T.C.; Domestic Economy T.C., Belfast 

Domestic Science College, Leicester; Domestic Science 
Training College, Gloucester 

Dundee University College: Department of Education, 
Oxford 
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OCTOBER 


NS ——=17/ 


21 
23 


AST) 


26—28 
Pile 


NOVEMBER 2 
2—4 

2—4 

3—4 

3—11 
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Prayer Calendar 


Birmingham University SCM: Professor C. A. Coulson 
speaks at opening Meeting 

Bristol Beginning of Session Service: Archbishop of 
Canterbury preaches 

Philip Lee-Woolf addresses Freshers’ Meeting at Westfield 
College, London 

Jack Newport speaks at SCM _ Freshers’ Meeting, 
University College of North Staffordshire 

Patrick Rodger speaks at Freshers’ Meeting, Royal 
Holloway College 

Birmingham University holds first seminar meeting: the 
Rev. Norman Power 

Oxford Preterminal Conference 

Barbara How tours Scotland 

Scottish Training Colleges’ Conference, Dundee 

Half Day Conference in N.E. England for Training 
Colleges on ‘Prayer’. Speaker: the Rev. Christopher 
Unwin 

Bristol: The Rev. Basil Moss conducts staff ‘quiet 
afternoon’ 

Philip Lee-Woolf addresses Freshers’ Meeting at Maria 
Grey College, London 

Patrick Rodger at Exeter: first Missioners’ meeting 

Oxford Freshmens’ meeting: Bishop of Dorchester and 
Dr. Erik Routley 

Birmingham University Open Meeting: the Rev. Donald 
Tytler 

Philip -Lee-Woolf preaches in Cambridge 

Sir Walter Moberly speaks at Oxford on Christian 
treatment of criminals 

Philip Lee-Woolf and Barbara How at SCM in Schools 
General Council 

Interdenominational Conference, Glasgow 

Southern Council meeting at Reading 


Meeting at Birmingham on Industry: Mr. J. R. Daniels 

N.E.C. Executive Committee 

Scottish Executive Committee. 

International Committee 

University College of North Staffordshire Mission ’56: 
Missioners include the Archdeacon of Salop and the 
Rev. Ronald V. Spivey 

Bristol joint religious societies’ service 

Oxford Teaching Week: Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Dean of Bristol and the Rev. Kenneth Grayston 

Archbishop of Canterbury rededicates Student Movement 
House 

Conference on Work among Overseas Students 

Irish Executive Committee 

Patrick Rodger tours Ireland 

Birmingham University Mid-term Conference: Miss M. 
Powell 

London Executive Committee Retreat 

Medical Students’ Meeting, London: ‘Divorce’ 

Oxford A.G.M. and election of new executive 

Imperial College London, SCM Weekend 

D. L. Edwards tours Midlands and N. England 

Birmingham Open Meeting: Hugh Doncaster 

Bristol Conference on Evangelism 


Jottin gs 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 
STUDENTS 


Shortage of accommodation for 
students in London, always serious, 
has become really acute this year. Not 
only are there more students, but there 
are fewer people willing to be land- 
ladies: there are other ways of making 
money—more and more part-time jobs. 
Many students suffer very grave 
inconvenience, even hardship, and 
many more will do so unless house- 
holders in London, even if not 
compelled by financial need, will let 
rooms as an act of social service. 
The shortage hits students of all 
nationalities, but it is coloured students 
who suffer most. Can you help by 
persuading parents or friends with a 
spare room to let the University of 
London Lodgings Bureau, The Union, 
Malet Street, W.C.1., know about it? 


ST. LUKE’S-TIDE, OCTOBER 18th 


The prayers of all Christian people 
are asked on behalf of the work of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
For more than fifty years the Fund, 
which was founded by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, has played a leading part 
in cancer research in this country and 
at its laboratories employs a staff of 
highly qualified scientific workers 
whose whole energies are devoted to 
research into the cause and cure of 
cancer. A great expansion of research 
activities has been planned which will 
enable the Fund at least to double the 
number of its staff and to make an 
even more powerful contribution to 
the intense efforts in cancer research 
which in recent years have developed 
in laboratories throughout the world. 
The President and Council of the 
Fund confidently ask that the un- 
ceasing endeavours of its workers may 
be supported by the prayers of all 
Christian people at St. Luke’s-tide. 
The Office of the Fund is at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, and 
further information regarding the work 
will gladly be sent to any enquirer. 


VISUAL AID 


- The World Council of Churches, fired 


perhaps by the example of Church 
Illustrated, has produced a pictorial 
magazine. This is an English edition 
of the German Sonntagsspiegel and 
contains eight pages of well-illustrated 
matter on the Ecumenical Movement, 
past and present. It should be of 
considerable interest to SCM branches 
and local ecumenical groups. Copies 
(sixpence each) may be obtained from 
the Rev. J. T. Martin, Annandale. 


BARTH AT BUTLIN’S 


Readers of our article on Karl Barth 
may be interested in the following sug- 
gestion sent by a reader to the Church 
of England Newspaper (August 3\st, 
1956): ‘After the completion of the 
monumental work Dogmatik, could not 
Dr Barth reside for a time in Britain, 
but not isolated in an entourage of 
theologians? A lesser man would 
regard this suggestion as derogatory. 
But a pastoral task, for instance, as 
a temporary chaplain at one of Butlin’s 
Holiday Camps would bring him into 
touch with the cares and hopes of very 
ordinary people. That experience 
might give him a new insight into 
problems of the Church in relation 
to the world. Perhaps afterwards he 
might write another short book based 
on that experience. Such a book might 
then prove sufficiently understandable 
to be argued about with our English 
theologians.’ 


NEW STUDY OUTLINE 


It has long been a matter of reproach 
to the SCM that it had no proper 
Study Outline on the subject of 
Missions. This defect has now been 
remedied by the publication of The 
Divine Strategy: Seven Studies in 
Mission, by George Appleton. Copies, 
1/- each, can be obtained from the 
Study Secretaries at Annandale. 
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Adoption 


LeE-Woo LF: By Philip and Jean Lee- 
Woolf, a son (Stephen), born 
October 25th, 1955. 


Births 


JEFFERSON: To Mary (nee Knighton, 
Bedford College, London and 
Institute of Education) and Derek 
Jefferson (Didsbury Theological 
College) on 15th August, a son— 
Timothy Hugh. 

LENNOX: On 9th August, 1956, at 
BMA Hostert. BAOR, to Elizabeth 
(nee Handasyde) and Gordon 
Lennox (both Edinburgh Univer- 
sity), a daughter. 


Morris: On 6th August, 1956, to 
Norah Prudence (nee Handford: 
Bingley T.C., 1941-3, Liverpool 
University 1946-8) and William 
Sparkes Morris _ (Intercollegiate 
Secretary, Durham, 1945-8; now 
at Huron College, London, 
Canada), the gift of a daughter— 
Catherine Ruth. 


Engagements 


HETHERINGTON—CLARK: Basil Dakin 
Hetherington (SCM Staff Secretary 
in N.E. England) to Susan 
Elizabeth Clark (Barnett House, 
Oxford). 


SpooR—TeEE: Norman L. Spoor 
(Associate Study Secretary, SCM, 
1953-56) to Mary A. Tee (General 
Secretary of the University 
Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls, 
1952-54; Associate General Sec- 
retary of the SCM in Schools and 
Secretary of the Holiday Council, 
1954-56). 


Marriages 


CARMICHAEL—GRAY: On May 5th in 


Leicester, David Carmichael (St 
John’s College, Oxford) to 
Rachel Gray (SCM President, 


London School of Economics, 
1953-54). Address: 21 Elms Road, 
Leicester. 

CLEASBY—DoucLas: On August 25th, 
at Sedbergh Parish Church, by 
the Rev. Simon Phipps Ingram 
Cleasby (Magdalen College, 
Oxford) to Elizabeth Douglas, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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DUNCAN—EDEN: On September 7th, 
Malcolm Duncan (Overseas 
Students’ Secretary, 1954-56) to 
Isabel Eden (Southern Traveller, 
1953-54; International Secretary, 
. 1954-56). 


PoTTER—CousINS: On April 7th, at 
Richmond College Chapel, Philip 
Potter to Doreen Cousins. 


READ—PEaARCE: On June 16th, at St 
Brides Netherwent, Monmouth- 
shire, James S. Read (Student 
Movement House, 1954-56) to 
Mary Pearce (Cardiff, 1950-54). 


WILSON—PEACHEY: On July 14th, at 
St Andrew’s Church, Coulson, 
Surrey, John C. Wilson (Presi- 
dent, King’s College, London, 
1955-56) to Barbara G. Peachey. 


HucGHES SMITH—SMITH: On 28th July 
at Middlesbrough, Christopher 
Hughes Smith (Cambridge Univer- 


sity; Intercollegiate Secretary, 
Midlands, 1955- ) to Margaret 
Jean Smith. 


TASTE THE CREAM! 


Thcre’s a glass-and-a-half of full 
cream milk in every half-pound 


Members of SCM Staff, 
1956-57 


General Secretary 


Editor of THE STUDENT MOoveE- 
MENT and Study Secretary 

Assistant General Secretary and 
Theological Colleges Depart- 
ment Secretary 

Assistant General Secretary and 
Education Secretary st 

Associate Secretary 


Associate Study Secretary 
International Secretary 
Industrial Secretary f 
Intercollegiate Secretaries: 
Birmingham A 
Bristol (honorary) 


Cambridge 
Liverpool 


Midlands 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Oxford 


Yorkshire 


Southern Field ... 


London 


Scotland ... 
Wales 


Travelling Secretaries for the 
North of England 


Student Movement House Warden 
Student Movement House Hostess 
Edinburgh Overseas Students 
(honorary) ae 
South Park House Warden 


J. Purie LEE-Woo.LF, Pembroke College, 


xford 
Patrick C. RopcerR, Christ Church, 


Oxford 
Emmanuel College, 


Hugh’s 


JOHN MartTIN, 
Cambridge 
BarBaRA How, St. 

Oxford 
Davip L. Epwarps, Magdalen College, 
Oxford 
GILLIAN CARVER, Edinburgh University 
KATHARINE MILFORD, Edinburgh University 
RICHARD TAYLOR, Birmingham University 


College, 


Jack Newport, Peterhouse, Cambridge 

RussELL ACHESON, University College, 
Oxford 

NorMaN HILL, Selwyn College, Cambridge 

Davip A. Epwarps, Wadham College, 
Oxford 

CHRISTOPHER HUGHES SMITH, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge 


Bastt HETHERINGTON, Christ Church, 
Oxford 
INGRAM CLEASBy, Magdalen College, 
Oxford 
Davip Witcox, St. John’s College, 
Oxford 


DoNALD CracaG, Christ Church, Oxford 

GEOFFREY MILBURN, Manchester Univer- 
sity 

Marista ReEITH, St. Andrews University 

ANNE HucGuHEs, London School of 
Economics , 

JouHN James, Westminster College, London 

VERONICA Burrows, King’s College, 
London 

MARION CLARK, King’s College, Newcastle 

MaxwetL De Atwis, Wesley College, 
Colombo 

WILLIAM CANT, Edinburgh University 

Mona Ryrie, Edinburgh University 

FRANCES CHARRIER, Oberlin University 

Norman HucuHes, U.C.N.W., Bangor 

JoAN BLoopwortTH, City of Worcester 
Training College; JENNIFER PILKINGTON, 
Bristol University 

JoHN OLFoRD, U.C.S.W., Cardiff 

InA CARMICHAEL, Edinburgh University 

D. Ross FLockHarT, New College, 
Edinburgh 

ALEXANDRA CoWAN, Edinburgh College 
of Domestic Science 
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emeetnieneeees See eee oo 


you have a sense of Christian 
vocation, experience and 
qualifications in religious, 


social, and physical activities, 
the Y.M.C.A. can offer you 
the right opportunity for 
full-time service. 


8 There are vacancies for Assis- 
tant Secretaries, Wardens and 
Physical Directors—short and 
long term appointments may 
be arranged. 


& Applications are invited from 
men between 21 and 30 years. 


Write giving particulars to:— 
Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C As.. 
112 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


INTER-CONFESSIONAL 
| AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Y.W.C.A. offers to women 
graduates 
a professional career in social 
service 
opportunity later to work in 
Africa or Asia 
scope for Christian service in an 
ecumenical setting 
a welcome if they wish to give 
voluntary help 


CLUB CENTRES, with groups 
of boys and girls, teen-agers and 
adults, need full-time and part-time 
Leaders 


HOSTELS need Wardens and 
Assistants to provide a family life 
for girls living away from home 
SERVICES CENTRES with 
B.A.O.R., Germany, need Assistants 
to staff clubs, canteens and book- 
shops for men and women of the 
Forces 

Write to: 

Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 
108 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


The Massacre of the Innocents Matteo di Giovanni 


See article p. 5 


The above illustration and the illustration on the front cover are reproduced 
by kind permission of the Tipografia della Galbuzza 


NEW BOOKS 


SE PEM BET. 


PARTNERSHIP—The Study of an Idea by Max 
WARREN 8s 6d net 


THE SIEGE PERILOUS—Essays in Biblical Anthro- 
pology and Kindred Subjects by S$. H. Hooke 
21s net 


THE FAITH OF ISRAEL—Aspects of Old Testament 
Thought by H. H. ROWLEY 18s net 


THE MESSIAH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT by H. 
RINGGREN Studies in Biblical Theology No 18 
7s 6d net 


EARLY ISRAEL IN RECENT HISTORY WRITING 
by JoHN BricHT Studies in Biblical theology 
No. 19 9s 6d net 


THE THREE MEANINGS—The Meaning of Prayer, 
The Meaning of Faith, the Meaning of Service by 
H. E. Fospick 16s net 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN RESEARCH 
by H. F. HAHN los net 


O- CIO Feats 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH—The Dale 
Lectures delivered at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
October 1955 by W. A. VISSER ’T HooFrT 12s 6d net 


A SCHOLASTIC MISCELLANY: ANSELM TO 
OCKHAM edited and translated by E. R. Fair- 
WEATHER The Library of Christian Classics 

30s net 


CHRISTIAN ESSAYS IN PSYCHIATRY edited cy 
Puitie Martret—contributors: D. Stafford Clark, 
Desmond Pond, Philip Mairet. Anthony Storr, Eve 
Lewis, Erastus Evans, Gilbert Russell, E. B. Strauss, 
Victor White, Denis V. Martin 15s net 


SCM PRESS 


Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland at Annandale, 
North End Road, Golders Green, London, N.W.11, and printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd., 
Charterhouse Works, Northfield Road, Coventry, England. 


Athens 


ine Museum 


Byzant 


Icon 


16th century 


Front cover 


i, Greece 
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See article p. 5 


BEAU 


There are opportunities for 
voluntary service for COs 
and other young pacifists 
with the FAU International 
Service. The work under- 
taken, whether at home or 
abroad, is not intended to 
be attractive or romantic, 
but is realistically related to 
the needs of a peaceful way 
of life. They are the kinds 
of jobs we would all consider 
important if we had shaken 
off the military tradition yet 
felt the call to undertake 
national and _ international 
service. 


The General Secretary FAU 
| Tunmers . Chalfont St Peter . Bucks 


Christmas 
Cards 


Original — Colourful — Appropriate 
1. Three Angels ... Z an Le? de 


2. Children at the Crib» . 2hd. 
3. Handlettered — Partin Luther’s 
Hymn... an ae ae IE 
4. Mary and Child me a) ww. 4d. 
6. International Card (in five 
languages) ... a SS w- 4d. 
7. Emmanuel Asa 
8. Wise Men 3 sie ie .. 43d. 
9. “For Unto Us...” ... as .. 43d. 
10. Village Church PAG Bus Das 
11. Cut-out Card ... one a His wets 
12. Christmas’Night aS 6d. 


(A yy cards supplied with ein pest 
Sample set of ELEVEN cards 


4/- post paid ORDER NOW! 


Card No. 5 is not included in sample sets. 


5. Welsh Card— eaten as No. 4 Min 
Welsh only) .. 4d. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 
29 Great James St., London, W.C.1 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
An Approach to the Old Testa- 


ment 


By Horace Cueaver, B.D. tos 6d net 


Students and other readers will find this 
a most admirable guide, as it provides a 
very detailed introduction for all Old 
Testament study. Mr. Cleaver has taken 
into consideration all relevant and reliable 
findings of modern scholarship, and has 
given special attention to Scripture passages 
which the student would find difficult. 


The Formation of the Pauline 
Corpus of Letters 


By C. Lestrz Mirron, M.Th., Ph.D. 


8s 6d net 


We know a great deal about the Apostle 
Paul, and are also reasonably well 
informed about the circumstances connected 
with the writing of his letters. This is 
an able, scholarly and_ illuminating 
discussion of the way in which the 
Pauline Letters were gathered together. 


The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism 

By the late Wiperr F, Howarp, M.A., 
Das 

Revised by C. Kincstey Barrett, M.A., 
B.D. 16s net 


We are fortunate to have gained the 
agreement of a younger scholar, Mr. C. 
Kingsley Barrett, to prepare a new edition 
of Dr. Howard’s book. Mr. Kingsley 
Barrett has added sections of his own to 
take proper account of recent work on 
the problem of the Fourth Gospel, and 
brought the new edition completely up- 
to-date in all respects. 


An Introduction to the study of 
New Testament Greek 
With a reader and four tables of verbs 


By the late James H. Mouton, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D. New edition revised by 
Henry G. Mercuam, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 
Few names in this century have counted 
for more in Greek studies than the 
honoured name of Moulton. His I[ntro- 
duction speedily became a standard work, 
and a large number of to-day’s scholars 
would gratefully acknowledge its guidance 
of their early steps. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road London E.C.1 
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EDITOR PATRICK RODGER 


The Byzantine School ANTONY BRIDGE 
Ecumenical Service ROBERT C. MACKIE 
Why read the Old Testament? ERIC HEATON 
Faith DOUGLAS WEBSTER 
The makings of a journalist ELSIE ADAM 
Management and men SIR WILFRID GARRETT 
Death and the Archers MURIEL TELFORD 


Christian Community ROBIN BARBOUR 


Fditorial 


VERY year Student Movement produces a ‘Federation issue’; 

and this is not it. Nevertheless, we should be guilty of more 

than the usual British insularity if we were to allow 1955 to 
expire without taking notice of the fact that the World’s Student 
Christian Federation is celebrating its diamond jubilee (happily co- 
inciding with the centenary of the YMCA this year). The Federation 
was founded in August, 1895, in sufficiently romantic circumstances: 
six men gathered in the attic of the Castle of Vadstena in Sweden 
whose medieval beauty was unmatched by its comfort, since it 
contained neither windows nor lighting system—even in our hitch- 
hiking age it is unlikely that such conditions for a conference would 
be tolerated now. And indeed, as we contemplate with awe the 
photographs of this and other early conferences with their high- 
collared, moustachioed, earnest-looking men and (very soon) their 
meek-looking but evidently militant women, it is difficult to convey 
our imaginations back to that time of great inspiration and astonishing 
achievement. 
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Sixty Years On 


It is difficult today, when student Christian organizations abound and 
ecumenical gatherings succeed one another in every part of the world, 
to conceive of that time of national and denominational isolations, 
sanctioned for us by the massive self-confidence of a prosperous 
Britain. Yet this oak grew out of that acorn. The acorn was planted 
by men like John R. Mott, who in their twenties and thirties were 
not afraid to beard archbishops in their studies or to invade unwelcom- 
ing theological colleges: and God gave the increase with wonderful 
rapidity. Now the oak has grown to such proportions that there 
lodge in its branches not only students and some of their teachers but 
many a bird of high ecclesiastical feather. As Robert Mackie said!, 
God gave a new thing in the foundation of the WSCF, and this new 
thing has left its enduring mark on universities and churches every- 
where. As we look back—not speaking personally, you understand— 
across those sixty years with their transformation of the international 
and social scene, their technical triumphs and their immense sufferings, 
we may thank God that this new thing has never ceased to have its 
effect. 

The Federation, too, has its history now, a history incidentally 
containing many great personalities whose very names are unknown 
to the present generation of students (and they were great enough not 
to have cared too much about that). There have been joys of newly- 
discovered fellowship in Christ, there have been the rumbles of 
theological exchange breaking every now and then into open warfare, 
there have been losses as well as gains—who today can read without 
a blush that in a single campaign (in Canada and the USA, 1887) 
more than two thousand volunteers were enrolled for foreign 
missionary work? ‘Her strength unequal to her task’ has always 
been the case with the Federation. This is hardly surprising when one 
considers that she has taken on the whole world as her parish: 
unbelief, superstition, complacent and unrepentant Christendom. Even 
now it should cause us to think furiously when we learn that the total 
budget of the WSCF is only a little bigger than that of the British 
SCM, and that the staff at Geneva ranges the world with exactly five 
secretaries. The membership of the Federation has always been over- 
whelmingly young, inexperienced and transitory. And God has done 
great things with it and by it. For such is his way, to make our 
strength perfect in weakness. 


‘La Fede, c’est nous’ 


Like Christianity itself, the Federation is a dull thing if superficially 
observed; the more you go into it, the more fascinating it becomes. 
We are told that the Lord loveth a cheerful giver, so we need not 
suppose that he feels great joy over those who subscribe to, or even 
collect for, causes in which they show little interest. Is it thus that we 
groan over the collecting-box when Federation week comes round? 


1Introduction, p. 12, to The World’s Student Christian Federation: a History of 
the First Thirty Years by Ruth Rouse (SCM Press 1948). 
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If so, it is not usually a failure of goodwill but a failure of imagination 


to see the inheritance we are entering, the opportunities we can seize, 
the work which we, in some unromantic Midland town, can promote 
in Valparaiso or Bangkok. 


The Federation offers two aids in particular to this flagging 
imagination: its conferences where abstractions about ‘the world 
Church’ are seen (in most cases for the first time) as persons. 
Descriptions of these encounters are included in almost every issue of 
this magazine; yet it must be counted as a reproach to our Movement 
that, although British students can and do afford to travel more than 
most, recruiting for WSCF conferences is so poor. And then, its 
literature—the Federation News sheet (6d., obtainable from any good 
SCM secretary), and for those who are willing to attempt the honours 
course, The Student World. 

In the summer of 1956 the General Committee of the Federation 
will be meeting in Germany to consider policy for the next few years, 
and a British delegation will be going to that meeting. (Of this, and 
of the scope of the Federation’s work and interest, much more in our 
January issue). The setting, numbers, clothes and agenda will be 
different indeed from Vadstena in 95. We are effeminate enough to 
hope for windows which shut and good electric lighting. Yet the 
‘object of the exercise’ has not changed: to proclaim the lordship of 
Jesus Christ to the student world, to take his yoke upon us, as we are 
and where we are, and to learn of him. 


The Student Movement 


is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Editorial and other offices of the SCM are at 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11. General communi- 
cations, subscriptions and donations should be addressed to the 
General Secretary ; manuscripts and magazine enquiries to the Editor. 
We invite readers to submit line drawings etc. which might be suitable 
for reproduction. A stamped, addressed envelope for the return of 
contributions should be enclosed. The next issue will appear on 
January 18. 


Student Movement Index 


An Index of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT for the years 1946-55 has 
recently been prepared. Requests for copies should be sent to the 
Editor as soon as possible, as the cost per copy will depend on the 
number of orders received. 
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ANTONY BRIDGE 


The Byzantine School 


The second of five articles on the development of Christian art 


descriptive of a style, rather than of a period, or of the works 

of a particular geographical area. Byzantine works were pro- 
duced from at least the fourth to at least the seventeenth centuries, 
and in places as widely separated as Egypt, Russia, and western 
Europe. It must, therefore, be considered as a major school of art by 
the mere standards of duration and extension, let alone by the standard 
of zsthetic achievement, and the oblivion to which it has been 
consigned until recently is astonishing. But if the ignorance and the 
lack of appreciation of it, in themselves, were not disastrous, the 
destruction and the neglect to which they led do not bear thinking on. 
Mosaics have fallen and crumbled: mural paintings have been 
destroyed, or covered with layers of whitewash and paint; and while 
tremendous sums of money have been spent on the preservation of 
insignificant classical Greek works, the later Greek splendour of many 
Byzantine churches has disappeared almost without comment. 


HE adjective ‘Byzantine’, as applied to works of art, is 


Portraying the spiritual body 


The author of Hebrews said that ‘faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen,’ and it might be said that 
Byzantine art is an attempt to represent things hoped for, and to 
picture things not seen. It is never abstract in the sense of being 
completely unrepresentational, but it is never representational in the 
sense of being naturalistic. The people in Byzantine mosaics and 
paintings are not portrayed in terms of what St Paul called the ‘natural 
body’, but rather in terms of the ‘spiritual body’. For example, the 
notion, which was prevalent in late Victorian times, that a painter 
should go to Palestine if he wanted to paint biblical subjects, would 
never have occurred to a Byzantine artist, for the latter was entirely 
concerned with the Christ of faith, and verisimilitude was not among 
his aims. The superb eleventh century mosaic reproduced on the front 
cover was never meant to be a portrait of the man Jesus, as he might 
have looked in the days of his flesh. It is an attempt to depict the 
Logos: the eternal, creative Word of God (with the word of God in 
his left hand) who was in the beginning, and who will come again to 
judge the world at the end of the ages: and it could ever have 
succeeded in doing this at all, if the artist who made it had been 
concerned with naturalistic representation. Because Byzantine artists 
were not so concerned, they enjoyed a very considerable measure of 
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creative freedom—a freedom which they were not reluctant to exploit, 
as the Christ child in the sixteenth century icon of the Theotokos glyko- 
philousa shows—and much Byzantine work is almost as experimental 
in both colour and form as that of such modern painters as Picasso. 
Conventions 


But this artistic freedom never degenerated into licence or anarchy, 
for artists worked under a rigid discipline. The attitudes and the 
arrangement of the various figures were regulated according to their 
sanctity, and such things were not left to the choice of individual 
artists, but were decided beforehand by theologians. The holiest 
persons represented in a church had to be placed at a higher level than 
all others; thus Christ and the Virgin are usually to be found on 
domes, half-domes over apses, or squinches; below them come angels 
and saints, while below them again come more ordinary men and 
women. Similarly, all those people represented had to face the holiest 
person present; so, if Christ, for example, was represented at the east 
end of a church, all the remaining figures had to face him across the 
intervening space, and the ‘picture space’ was not thought of as being 
two-dimensional—as on a canvas, for example—but as occupying the 
whole three-dimensional space of the church. It was also considered 
irreverent to portray the most sacred persons in any other way than 
full face, perhaps because the ‘face’ and the ‘person’ were thought to 
be synonymous, and therefore to hide any of the face of Christ would 
have been equivalent to obscuring the full revelation of God. Saints 
and angels could be depicted three-quarter face, and only ordinary 
men in profile. Such theological niceties may seem absurd, but when it 
is remembered that the image was so closely identified with the person 
represented that an icon could stand as a godparent at a baptism, it 
will be seen that considerations of propriety were inevitable. 


An unmistakable style 


As in every other school of art the style developed, but so strong 
was its characteristic flavour that the similarity between the fifth 
century St Anne (inside back cover) and the sixteenth century 
Theotokos (inside front cover) is more marked than the difference. 
Similarly, local styles developed, as, for instance, in Russia; but again 
the differences between local versions of the Byzantine manner are less 
obvious than their resemblances. Such things as Romanesque wall 
painting are really branches of Byzantine art, and neither early Gothic 
decoration nor the earliest Italian painting would have been what 
they are without their Byzantine parentage. As a school, it was a 
great and, in its way, an unrivalled manifestation of what the genius 
of man can do when it is put to the service of God. Admittedly, it 
produced trivial things at times, but no school has ever produced 
greater works than it did at its best; and it was productively rich for 
an amazingly long time. Although, as I have said, it continued to live 
until at least the seventeenth century, perhaps its crowning achieve- 
ment was to fertilize the ground of northern Italy and to prepare it 
for the astonishing thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, for 
the art of the Renaissance had Byzantine roots. 
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ROBERT C. MACKIE 


Ecumenical Service 


The Story of Inter-Church Aid in the World Council of Churches 


which find it hard to recover from the destruction of war and the 

paralysis of political uncertainty. A small international team of 
younger Christians has been living amongst them for several years, 
doing practical jobs of irrigation, crop improvement, resettling refugees 
on the land and so on. Recently, the Swedish member of the team, 
who is marrying a Greek girl, had his mother to visit him for a few 
weeks. She brought her spinning-wheel, to the great delight of the 
peasant women who always carry a distaff in their hands as they 
watch the sheep or goats. Spinning-wheels were soon being made on 
this new pattern, and so two ancient skills were united in a remote 
mountain valley to the benefit of a whole community. How’s that for 
inter-church aid in the atomic age? 


[: the North of Greece, along the Albanian border, are villages 


Christian solidarity 


But you will miss the significance of this apparent anachronism 
until you realize that the Greek Orthodox Archbishop of Athens, who 
himself comes from one of these villages, invited this group of young 
Protestants to work amongst his people. Thus inter-church aid is con- 
tributing directly to the ecumenical relationship of two great separated 
traditions. In the same spirit the regional churches of Germany have 
accepted a plan of contributing to the support of the priests of a 
variety of Orthodox churches which are now permanently settled 
amongst them. And behind that remarkably far-sighted decision is 
a whole network of personal contacts between Lutheran pastors and 
Orthodox priests, and of little social gatherings of Christian people, 
laboriously engineered by laymen and women on the WCC staff, at 
which strangers found a welcome where they never expected it. 

Inter-church aid in Europe is sometimes regarded simply as a 
hang-over from the immediate post-war years. If that were so, it would 
have died a natural death long ago, and the World Council might be 
blamed for trying to keep it alive. But inter-church aid is far more 
deeply rooted. It is the simplest, most understandable expression of 
Christian solidarity. It can be guided to wiser objectives and co- 
ordinated for greater effectiveness, but the will to help one’s fellow 
Christians is part of the will to unity. 


7. 


Remembering the forgotten men and women 


The other day, the Nansen medal for service to refugees was 
given to Mrs Roosevelt and Queen Juliana of Holland. Both of them 
have rendered distinguished service, but the presentation made me 
think of the little-known people in European churches who have 
shown such imagination and generosity in helping refugees. Would it 
occur to you that the Protestant churches in France, Belgium and 
Italy would be the most ready helpers of homeless people? We are 
apt to forget that it is the poor who help the poor. At any rate the 
Service to Refugees of the World Council has found that, when it 
comes to the really difficult cases, such as very old or chronically sick 
Displaced Persons, you must turn to the minority churches of Europe 
for aid. Not long ago, the WCC accepted the difficult task of clearing 
out a little pocket of European refugees stranded in Asia. Case after 
case was placed with increasing difficulty—in Australia, Brazil and the 
USA. Then came the hopelessly uneconomic group at the bottom of 
the list, and Belgium came to the rescue. Two girls, whose lives had 
been almost irretrievably destroyed by years of camp life under 
deplorable circumstances, were sent to Belgium with a sigh of relief 
and little hope on the part of the WCC. Today, one of them is happily 
married and the other is well on the way to becoming a useful citizen. 
Money could not perform that miracle, nor a place in the most stream- 
lined institution. Neither was available in Belgium, but determined 
Christian love was available, and it did the trick. 

There are still fifty thousand homeless foreigners in camps or 
institutions or hospitals in Germany, and another one hundred and 
seventy thousand living, or trying to live, on their own. The migration 
staff of the WCC is working hard in Germany, in Austria, in Greece 
and other countries to find openings for able-bodied refugees in the 
USA, Australia, Latin America and so on. Sixteen thousand men, 
women and children were settled overseas by church agencies in 1954. 
In Australia the key to all this work is Margaret Holmes, who was 
once the General Secretary of the Australian SCM and became 
interested in the refugee problem during the war years. Now, instead 
of retiring after a life-time service to students, she is finding homes in 
Australia for people from all over the world. Her speciality is re- 
uniting families. I overheard one of my migration colleagues say the 
other day: ‘Write to Margaret Holmes. She will reply at once. She 
knows all her refugees as people’. 

Widening service 

The work of the World Council in Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees began in Europe, and in the ten years since the war it 
has slowly widened its range. Of course there have been wide-spread 
relief actions in Asia—especially on the part of the American churches 
—for a couple of decades. It was not easy to see how an office in 
Geneva could be usefully related to the vast areas of human need in 
Asia and Africa, but gradually the will to co-operate ecumenically 
throughout the whole world has made itself felt, so that in the summer 
of 1955 a new chapter began to be written in Church history. 
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A year after Evanston, a new ‘call to the churches’ was issued. 
There are specific factors which occasioned it, and it is perhaps worth 
quoting three of them from the same document: 


f 
1. War, political developments, the severance of ties with the West and the 
loss of former resources have placed severe, and often crippling, burdens upon 
many churches in Asia and Africa. This is all the more serious since these 
churches are now confronted with the overwhelming spiritual and social tasks 
which grow out of the revolutionary changes taking place in these countries. 


2. In many parts of the world, but notably in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the creation of acceptable social and economic conditions calls for 
help both in supplies and personnel. There is every indication that this need 
will continue. 


3. There has been an amazing growth in governmental and inter-govern- 
mental plans for relief, rehabilitation and technical assistance. The political 
and psychological problems involved in carrying out these plans give added 
importance to inter-church relationships. 


These are brave words and only time will show whether the 
churches together can turn them into the reality of action. This new 
development within the World Council bristles with difficulties. What 
do we mean by human need, and what should be the particular 
response of churches to it? What is the relation of relief measures to 
the Christian responsibility for a new order in areas of rapid social 
change? How can the churches help laymen involved in governmental 
or commercial enterprises of development in these same areas? How 
does this new approach to Asia, Africa and Latin America relate to 
the historic Christian Mission? There are no easy answers to these 
questions, but it is a most encouraging fact in the life of the churches 
that they are being widely asked. It is not too much to say that the 
whole work of the World Council is deeply affected by these questions, 
as the problem of being truly a World Council of Churches comes into 
focus. 


Meeti ng human need 


But this widening service is not all theory! It is increasingly 
receiving the whole-hearted co-operation of the churches in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. And human need, in all its personal suffer- 
ing and social complication, presses constantly upon them. The Indian 
Government wisely and courageously decides to close the ‘emergency’ 
chapter of scarcity caused by drought, and then the worst floods in 
living memory sweep down upon the plains. Immediately the National 
Christian Council through its special relief committee goes into action, 
and gifts from churches in other countries play their token part. The 
World Council holds its summer meeting in Davos, the historic Swiss 
centre for the treatment of tuberculosis, and a churchman from 
Pakistan speaks there of this disease as a terrible scourge which is 
sweeping over his country. The situation in Korea stabilizes, but the 
suffering of the maimed and the loneliness of widows and orphans 
does not cease. Fighting dies down in Indonesia but the terrific 
economic and social problems of that vast area and the isolation of 
the churches remains just as acute. Happily everywhere national and 
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local ecumenical committees have come, or are coming, into existence, 
and a steady flow of supplies, the greater part made available by 
Christian people from American surpluses, is arriving. 


General Post 


Beyond this invaluable material aid, imaginative giving is 
beginning to strengthen Christian solidarity. A few months ago, there 
was a famine in Laos. We heard of it through two former French 
SCM friends, Bertrand and Daisy de Luze. They have not forgotten 
the difficult times in Europe during the war, and now find themselves 
as an army chaplain and his wife in one of the worst spots they could 
have chosen in which to bring up a family, and yet in the place where 
they wish to be as ecumenical pioneers. It would have taken too long 
to ship supplies. From the USA and Canada, funds were secured, to 
match local French Protestant giving; rice was bought in Saigon and 
distributed through a mission of the Swiss Open Brethren with the aid 
of French Army trucks... A secretary of the Canadian SCM, whose 
father lost his life in tragic circumstances in East Africa, asks if she 
can use her language and her love for Africa in Kenya. Today she is 
on the staff of the Christian Council helping women infected by Mau 
Mau ideas . . . Cimade, the service of Christian Youth movements in 
France for refugees and all sorts of neglected people, sends two women 
workers to establish a toe-hold in French West Africa at Dakar. 
Government and French and American missions immediately co- 
operate in a wholly new form of service to an uprooted African 
population . .. The Japanese churches are asked by their government 
#f they in turn will ask the World Council for its good offices on 
behalf of Japanese immigrants in South America. A Japanese secretary 
of the National Council of Churches goes as a WCC representative to 
look into the whole question of working and living conditions of his 
four hundred thousand fellow countrymen in Brazil. He finds himself 
helping Brazilian pastors to make contacts with isolated Japanese 
congregations . . . The Christian Council of Malaya asks for a 
trained social worker to help the churches to develop the right kind 
of service to new communities created by the political situation. James 
Atkinson who once worked in Tyneside, then served the WCC amongst 
refugees in Austria in the difficult post-war years, and has recently 
been a foreign adviser to the national committee in Korea, volunteers 
LOSCOR a 

It is all bits and pieces, totally inadequate in relation to the 
human need of the world and yet strangely woven into a pattern of 
ecumenical service, the like of which has never been seen before. 
And the British threads in that pattern run out strongly and signific- 
antly into Asia and Africa, as well as Europe, from the Inter-Church 
Aid and Refugee Service of the British Council of Churches. 
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‘Saint Andrew’ s 
Day 


November 3oth 


The ‘peace’ of the Church of South India 


T. ANDREW was the Church’s first missionary and it is a tradition 
that at St. Andrewstide we should pray for the Christian mission 
throughout the world. 
Let us remember before God— 
CEYLON and Nort InpiA. The schemes for reunion. 


Inp1A. All missionaries likely to be affected by the recent legislation 
about entry permits. 


PAKISTAN. The church in a hostile environment facing many 
difficulties. 
WesT AFRICA. Rapid development in many spheres of life and the 
need of the church to keep pace with this expansion. 
Kenya. The rehabilitation of Mau Mau detainees. 
SouTH ArFrica. All mission schools Operating with reduced grants 
and the new ventures of missions which have closed their schools. 
West Inpies. The need for men and money in the critical work of 
the Church in the coming years. 
SouTH AMERICA. Christians faced with decisions connected with the 
rapidly changing political situation. 
THE MippLe East. The work of the Church among refugees. 
SouTH-East AsIA, Korea and JAPAN. The Church facing great odds 
where Christians are in a very small minority. 
‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and earth is named... ” 


For help in prayers and the ordering of worship, material will be 
found in Student Prayer (SCM Press, 6/-), Pp. 69-73. An order 
of service for St Andrewstide has been sent with the November 
college letter. 
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ERIC HEATON 


Why read the Old Testament? 


big, apparently higgledy-piggledy, stuffed with proper names, 

oriental, obscure, and not infrequently barbarous. Anybody 
who has not only read the Hebrew Scriptures but also given his mind 
to them will hesitate to affirm with slick dogmatic confidence that the 
Christian must use them because they are the inspired Word of God. 
In speaking his Word, God neither contradicts himself nor displays the 
pride and prejudice of ordinary human nature and of these things the 
Old Testament writings cannot possibly be acquitted. Popular religion 
may be able to ignore these facts (for facts they are and not the 
opinions of a few cranky individuals), but it does so at its peril. What 
is certain is that true religion cannot be founded on them. 


HE question arises because the Old Testament is formidably 


Christian discrimination 


Nor can we be content to say without qualification that we should 
read the Old Testament because it is fulfilled in the New Testament. 
The Hebrew Scriptures have come from many different levels of 
Spiritual awareness and the New Testament does not and cannot fulfil 
irreconcilable moral injunctions nor confirm in any simple way 
divergent religious traditions. The New Testament is certainly the 
fulfilment of the central revelation of the Old Testament, but with 
equal certainty we may say that it repudiates much of what the 
Israelites actually believed and said. ‘It was said to them of old 
time ... but I say unto you’; the Christian fulfilment is founded on 
Christian discrimination. When the Church took over the Hebrew 
Canon, it did not relieve Christians of the burden of discrimination 
(the very idea would have flabbergasted St Paul); it only marked out 
the sphere in which discrimination should be exercised. 

It is easy to deride those who pick and choose when they read 
the Old Testament (‘a little of what you fancy does you good’, etc., 
etc.), but in practice no Christian can avoid discrimination. Despite 
the tub-thumpers, such picking and choosing is not an illegitimate 
exercise invented by watery liberals and wicked Higher Critics; it is 
as old as the Christian Church and has had a longer history in 
fundamentalist than in scholarly circles. On investigation, few 
fundamentalists are to be found who use the whole Bible indiscrimin- 
ately and those who attempt to practise what they appear to preach 
are driven to the desperate expedient of allegorizing the text (usually 
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the Authorized Version) or of adopting other methods of exegetical 
ventriloquism to make it mean what somebody has told them it must. 
The difference between critical discrimination and fundamentalist 
discrimination is that the former (when it retains its integrity) does 
its picking and choosing with some understanding of what the Hebrew 
writers actually said and meant. 

For the Christian’s discrimination within the Old Testament 
writings, the true yard-stick (or ‘canon’) is the Word of God in the 
New Testament—the Word made flesh, as we meet him in the gospels 
and find his Person and Work interpreted by the early Church. 
Essentially, then, we read the Old Testament to discover the beginning 
of that divine revelation of which the Person and Work of Christ were 
the climax and fulfilment. Incidentally, without such knowledge, the 
New Testament itself hangs unintelligible in the air, having (like 
Melchizedek) neither beginning of days nor end of life. 

The Person of Christ has, of course, been represented as the 
fulfilment and elucidation of many other traditions—of philosophical 
thought, for example, and of ‘higher’ religions other than Judaism. 
The appreciation of the relationship between Christ, who is fully the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and other noble ways, truths, and lives 
is a vital part of the theologian’s task, and the Bible itself (which, it 
should never be forgotten, begins with the Creation narrative) does 
not so much forbid this wider theological exploration as demand it. 
To repudiate philosophy and the comparative study of religion is not 
truly biblical, but narrowly biblicist. Nevertheless, the Old Testament 
is in a special position. It is not simply one among many ‘preparations 
for the gospel’, because it records the immediate context in which 
Christ came and that context was not only one of religious thought, 
but also (and primarily) that of a particular historical community, 
The unique importance of the Old Testament depends not so much 
on the intrinsic value of its religious ‘ideas’ as on the Christian belief 
that God, the Ultimate Reality, deliberately chose to reveal himself 
to the world through the life of a particular historical community— 
the life of Israel and the Christian Church. 


The People of the Book 


The early Church took over the Old Testament Canon of 
Scripture because it bore witness to the continuous life of a people 
in which the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ had manifestly 
disclosed his nature and purpose. God had revealed himself, not in a 
number of books (nor in books of numbers!), but in making and 
remaking, calling and recalling his people Israel. The Old Testament 
writings record the manifold life of that people, its chequered history, 
its religious response and apostasy, its laws, priestly systems, prophecy, 
politics, songs and sagas. It is often difficult to see the wood for the 
trees, but when the literature as a whole is related to the life of 
Israel, the nature and purpose of God is manifestly revealed, but by 
no means uniformly in all its parts. It is impossible to find God’s 
self-disclosure as easily in Leviticus as in the book of Jeremiah, 
although Leviticus (and even Nahum, Obadiah, Ezra and Esther) 
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contribute to our understanding of his purpose in and through Israel, 
if we study them in that connection. 

It is hardly possible to relate the mixed bag of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to its revelatory theme (God-and-his-People) by what is 
normally thought of as Bible reading. The time has come when 
Christians must give their minds to Bible study with the expert help of 
commentaries, as they do to any other serious pursuit. Among students, 
the answer to fundamentalist text-hoppers is not argument (which is 
futile), nor abuse (which is unworthy), but study of the Bible at a 
scholarly level. There is, of course, a place (and a secure one) for the 
devotional use of the Old Testament, but for the intelligent Christian, 
meditation on the text must become more and more the final stage of 
a process of interpretation which begins with a painstaking attempt to 
understand what it meant originally. For a growing number of Bible 
readers, honest study is the indispensable foundation of spiritual 
reflection and response. 

In studying any part of the Old Testament, the Christian is 
involved in a pursuit which is at least four-fold: (1) the discovery of 
what the passage means in its original language and situation; (2) the 
discovery of the light which is shed by that meaning on the nature 
and purpose of God in and through Israel; (3) the discovery of the 
relationship between the revelation of God in Israel and the revelation 
of God in Christ; (4) the response to that revelation within the 
community of the New Israel—the Christian Church. None of these 
pursuits can stand alone. You can achieve (1) as a sceptical historian 
and linguist and (2) as a believing Jew. Christian discrimination (3) 
must lead to Christian response (4). 

We read and study the Old Testament to find God addressing us 
through the Old Israel so that we may respond to him in the life and 
witness of the New Israel. The history which begins in the Hebrew 
Scriptures is still being made. 


Books on the Old Testament 


NE OF, THE LEADING Old 

Testament scholars of the last 

generation was Sir George Adam 
Smith, Principal of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity from 1910 till 1935. Although his 
best-known books—The Book of Isaiah, 
vols I and II, The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land and The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, vols I and II (all 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1888-1906) are 
out of print, they are still part of the 
staple diet of theological students. The 
second volume of his /saiah appeared in 
1890, only a few months after his 
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marriage. His wife relates that he spent 
his ‘spare time’ on his honeymoon 
correcting the proofs of this volume— 
gratifying to his colleagues no doubt, if 
not to her. Even among scholars such 
enthusiasm must be rare. Those who 
can claim only a nodding acquaintance 
with the Old Testament are advised not 
to begin with the heavier books written 
primarily for specialists. Among the 
smaller ‘ bird’s-eye-view ’ books which 
will serve them better are: Alan 
Richardson’s How to Read the Bible 
(Church Information Board 1943, 6d), 


C. F. Evans’s The Bible (SPCK 1949, 3s), 
C. R. North’s The Thought of the Old 
Testament (Epworth Press 1948, 3s), 
H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of the 
Bible (J. Clarke 1942, 6s), D. T. Niles’s 
Reading the Bible Today (Lutterworth 
1955, 2s) and An Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament by members of the revision 
committee (T. Nelson 1952, 5s). Those 
who possess a copy of James Moffatt’s 
New Translation of the Bible (Hodder & 
Stoughton 1926, 21s) should read the 
Introduction, and those who feel 
oppressed by the length and complexity 
of the Old Testament need not hesitate 
to use (at least for a time) The Shorter 
Oxford Bible (OUP 1951, 8s 6d), in 
which the text of the whole Bible is 
shortened, rearranged and interspersed 
with headings and notes. 


GENERAL 


The following short books provide 
useful introductions for those interested 
in the modern approach to the Old 
Testament : H. Wheeler Robinson’s 
The Old Testament, its Making and 
Meaning (Hodder & Stoughton 1937, 
10s 6d), A. Higgins’s The Christian 
Significance of the Old Testament 
(Independent Press 1949, 8s 6d), H. H. 
Rowley’s The Growth of the Old Testa- 
ment (Hutchinson’s U.L. 1950, 8s 6d), 
and A. G. Hebert’s The Bible from 
Within (OUP 1950, 9s). W. Neil’s The 
Rediscovery of the Bible (Hodder & 
Stoughton 1954, 12s 6d) is exceptionally 
clear and stimulating, and S. Cook’s An 
Introduction to the Bible (Penguin 1946, 
2s) contains a vast amount of factual 
information. H. H. Rowley’s The Re- 
Discovery of the Old Testament (J. 
Clarke, 1945, 10s 6d) and H. Wheeler 
Robinson’s Inspiration and Revelation 
in the Old Testament (OUP 1946, 18s) 
are more advanced. 


THE PROPHETS 


T. H. Robinson’s Prophecy and the 
Prophets in Ancient Israel (Duckworth 
1923, 8s 6d) and A. W. F. Blunt’s The 
Prophets of Israel (OUP 1929, 4s 6d) are 
still widely read. Among the more 
recent works, A. C. Welch’s Kings and 
Prophets of Israel (Lutterworth 1952, 
18s) and E. W. Heaton’s His Servants 
the Prophets (SCM Press 1949, 7s 6d) 
are very popular, and W. A. L. Elmslie’s 
How Came our Faith (CUP 1948, 30s) 
is scholarly and vigorous. 


SMALL COMMENTARIES 
The six books in the Clarendon Bible 
series (OUP, 7s 6d) are not commen- 


, taries in the ordinary sense of the word, 


in that they do not offer a verse-by- 
verse analysis of the text ;_ neither are 
they exclusively concerned with the 
detailed exegesis of particular books. 
Each of these volumes covers a section 
of the Old Testament story and enables 
the reader to disentangle the historical 
threads and see the narrative in pers- 
pective. Concise, readable, and up-to- 
date, they are: S. H. Hooke’s In the 
Beginning (1947), L.  Elliott-Binns’s 
From Moses to Elisha (1929), W. L. 
Wardle’s The History and Religion of 
Israel (1929), T. H. Robinson’s The 
Decline and Fall of the Hebrew King- 
doms (1926), W. F. Lofthouse’s Israel 
after the Exile (1928) and G. H. Box’s 
Judaism in the Greek Period (1928). 
Add also R. H. Charles’s Religious 
Development between the Old and the 
New Testaments (OUP 1914, 6s). 

The following commentaries in the 
Torch series (SCM Press) are warmly 
commended : Alan Richardson’s Gene- 
sis I-XI (1953, 7s 6d), H. Cunliffe- 
Jones’s Deuteronomy (1951, 8s 6d), 
C. R. North’s Isaiah 40-55 (1952, 8s 6d), 
G. A. Knight’s Ruth and Jonah (1950, 6s) 
A. and M. Hanson’s The Book of Job 
(1953, 7s 6d), and E. W. Heaton’s The 
Book of Daniel (1955, 12s 6d). To 
these may be added Margaret T. 
Monro’s Thinking about Genesis (Long- 
mans 1953, 11s), N. H. Snaith’s Hymns 
of the Temple (SCM Press 1951, 7s 6d) 
and Morris R. Lovesey’s Return from 
the Exile (Annandale 1954, 9d). 


TOMES 
The following are useful for 
reference: W. O. E. Oesterley and 


T. H. Robinson’s An Introduction to the 
Books of the Old Testament (SPCK 
1934, 10s); T. W. Manson (ed.) A 
Companion to the Bible (TY. & T. Clark 
1939, 16s); A. F. Kirkpatrick’s The 
Book of Psalms (CUP 1902, 21s) and 
G. E. Wright & F. V. Filson (ed.) : 
The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible (SCM Press 1945, 25s). 


STOP PRESS 


Have you ordered your Bible Read- 
ing Scheme booklet? The Advent series 
of readings and studies entitled The 
Coming of Christ (by G. R. Beasley- 
Murray) starts on December 1. Order 
from the Study Secretaries, Annandale 
(8d per copy, 3s per annum). 
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Summer Conferen Ces 


1956 


The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire 


Get out your diaries 


Study Conference 


July 9—18 


Seminars 
Co-existence 
The Bible and behaviour 
Jazz 
Patterns of worship today 
Machines and men 
Learning to pray 
Miracles 
The family in modern society 
Confronting other religions 


The idea of progress 


Lectures and Bible study on 


The Atonement 


Cost: £6 10 0 including 


registration fee 
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General Conference 


July 19—25 


on the theme 


Jesus Christ the Reconciler 


Commissions 
City and Suburban 
On being cultured 

Racial Conflict 

Church Unity 


Prayer and discipleship 


and a series of talks on the 


main theme 


Cost: £4 15 0 including 


registration fee 


Infernal Comment 


(with apologies to C. S. Lewis) 


My DEAR WorMwoop, 


You write saying that you are sorry to report that your patient 
has slipped through your hands to the extent that he has decided to 
go to an SCM conference. Do not be sorry—rather, be glad: Our 
Father Below has many excellent servants who have been recruited at 
Swanwick. And no wonder, for the situation is in many ways ideal 
for our purposes. 

First of all, your patient will feel a certain amount of satisfaction 
with himself at having taken the plunge, and paid his fares and his 
fees. Work on this, Wormwood; self-satisfaction is the beginning of 
damnation. Further, people will tell him, or imply, that he is an 
alpha member of the Church, not one of the hoi polloi. He isa future 
leader. He is not as the others. Encourage this, for all you are worth. 

Secondly, conferences are always an opportunity for us. The 
poor ignorant mortals have a saying, There is safety in numbers. How 
wrong they are! We can do far more through a mass meeting, than 
ever we can with solitaries. En masse, they are easy meat; on their 
own, they are slippery. 

I note that this is an ecumenical conference. This will allow you 
great scope. You may proceed ia either of two ways. Either, let 
him feel glad that he is not a member of another denomination; and 
in this case, be particular: that he is not like that Anglican, who is 
So angry; or that Baptist, who is so blushing. Or, if you think it better, 
encourage him to worry about his own particular allegiance. We have 
kept many people from the Enemy through perpetual anxiety about 
denominationalism. I note also that the particular organization to 
whose conference your patient is going is an organization noted for 
its jargon. Encourage him to pick up and use freely the current OK 
words, ‘eschatological’, ‘demythologize’, ‘henosis’. These will prevent 
him from thinking, and assure him that he is up to date and alpha plus. 

Remember this, Wormwood: we are not afraid of study, or of 
discussion. The more, the better. The more they study and discuss, 
the less time they will give to doing anything, or to being anything. 
Many of the best professors, lecturers, and study secretaries are safe 
with Our Father Below. Have no fear that study will alter his life. 

Finally, I shall see that the weather keeps hot. This will have 
two advantages: it will increase blessed sloth; and it will bring out 
the female members of the conference in their scantiest and flimsiest. 
I stress the last point. I remember when I was in active service, 
keeping a patient totally oblivious of what was being said throughout 
a lecture lasting an hour and a half, by concentrating his eyes on the 
mole in the middle of the back of the young lady in front of him. 

Good luck at Swanwick, Wormwood: 

Your affectionate Uncle, ScREWTAPE. 
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DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


Faith 


In response to many requests, we are printing in three instalments 
a lecture given under the title ‘The Biblical Understanding of Faith’ 
at Study Swanwick 1955. 


Introduction 


Who stands his ground? Only the man whose ultimate criterion is not in his 

reason, his principles, his conscience, his freedom or his virtues, but who is 

ready to sacrifice all these things when he is called to obedience and respon- 
sible action in faith and exclusive allegiance to God. The responsible man 
seeks to make his whole life a response to the question and call of God. 

Perhaps this quotation from Dietrich Bonhoeffer is as good an 
introduction as any to the Biblical understanding of faith. 

The purpose of this lecture is to discuss the personal aspect of 
faith; to try and see how it works out in our daily life of problems and 
tensions and challenges and sufferings and decisions. Our calling is 
to be Christians: the excitement of our calling is that we have to be 
Christians in this world—in the life of flesh, in the life of time and 
history, as members of a minority movement whose calling is to 
upset and disturb and redeem and transform the whole world’s life, 
and as followers of One whom the world has already rejected and 
crucified. 

The fact that we are Christians differentiates us from other men, 
but not necessarily at the points where we assume we are different. 
Most of us are no more rational or reasonable than other people— 
some Christians glory in being irrational. Most of us are no more 
virtuous than others—some of us are considerably less so. Nor are we 
necessarily more spiritual or self-disciplined than others. Over and 
over again I am humbled when I compare my own Christian prayer 
life with that of a devout Moslem or Hindu—and my morals. We do 
not have special protection from accidents or exemption from suffer- 
ings because we are Christians: Christians get killed on the roads, 
Christians get cancer and tuberculosis and malaria. The one supreme 
point at which we differ from others is at this point of faith—and our 
understanding of what faith means. It is this that enables us to stand 
our ground, even though in other respects we may be both worse and 
worse off than others, and even though the ground may be exceedingly 
uncomfortable and possibly dangerous. 

What then is faith, this faith by which we are called to live? 
Is it adequate for today? How can we have faith in God and grow in 


1Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (SCM Press) p. 15 
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faith so that we have more faith? Probably most of us feel a bit 
like the father who brought his epileptic boy to Jesus, and when he 
heard the divine words ‘Everything is possible for one who has faith? 
he replied ‘I have faith. Help me where it fails’.! 

Now the Bible always prefers illustrations to definitions. There 
is a definition of faith in Hebrews 11.1 which Moffatt translates: 
‘Faith means that we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of 
what we do not see’—but the writer goes on to give a magnificent 
Series of illustrations from the Old Testament which far outstrip the 
definition and which lead up to the climax that faith means having our 
eyes fixed upon Jesus—which is not so very different from all that St 
Paul would wish to say about faith. Nevertheless I would suggest that 
the Biblical understanding of faith is best seen in the men of faith 
whom the Bible portrays, and especially Abraham, the first disciples 
and St Paul. With this in mind, let us look at certain aspects of the 
Biblical understanding of faith and see in what sense we can make 
them our own. 


Faith is following God into new existence 


Of this Abraham is the great Biblical prototype. He is par excellence 
the man of faith. This is why the New Testament keeps harking back 
to him. Abraham accepts all life’s contradictions without under- 
Standing them. He stakes his whole career on the certainty that God 
is both behind and above them all, and in doing this he goes forward 
into a new existence. This is put vividly by Professor Hodges: 


He is summoned to go out into.a new country but is not shown whither; he 
is promised a multitude of descendants when he has no heir and no apparent 
chance of getting one; in due course by miracle he receives his son; but is 
then commanded to offer him for sacrifice; and here the paradox reaches its 
highest point, for the demand contradicts the promise, yet both are from 
God. Atno point does Abraham complain or even doubt. His affairs are 
in God’s hands, not in his own.2 


Abraham in fact is an explorer, a pioneer; he explores the reality 
of God by obeying him, by trusting him, by being open to his Word, 
whether the word be promise or command, even if he cannot piece 
the two together. In doing this he enters a new kind of existence. He 
becomes the friend of God.3 Notice the new existence is fundamentally 
a relationship—with God. 

The same is true of the first disciples by the lakeside. The word 
they heard was ‘follow me’. That was the command. And to it was 
attached a promise: ‘I will make you to become fishers of men’, 
Command and promise were interwoven. They could not see how it 
would all work out but they could see Jesus, someone calling them 
into the circle of his friendship. Not servants but friends. For them 
faith meant saying yes and following Christ into a new existence, a 
new dimension of living—‘with him’. Just as Abraham had to leave 
the familiar and the known and tread into the unknown, leaving the 
civilization of Ur behind him for the uncharted desert, so the disciples 


1 Mark 9.24 (tr. E. V. Rieu. Penguin Books) 
°H. A. Hodges, The Pattern of Atonement (SCM Press) p. 89 
STsaiah 41.8; James 2.23 
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had to leave their boats, their nets, their homes, their jobs, for a time— 
their whole lives were interfered with by this strange call—and they 
began to move around with Jesus. The new life means for them Jesus 
Christ, him alone, and nothing else. He becomes the meaning and 
centre of their existence. 

Notice that their experience is not described or dwelt on; doubtless 
for each of them it was different. Thomas’s experience must have 
been very different from that of Peter, as was Matthew’s from that of 
John. Jesus called them not into a uniform or stereotyped experience 
but into a personal relationship, whose substance would be the same 
but accidents different in each case. 

Notice too that there is very little emphasis on the correctness of 
their belief; they were not required to formulate their faith until some- 
time after they had been disciples, and then only very gradually. It is 
at least a matter of months before Jesus puts to them the question 
‘Whom say ye that I am?’ Some of you will know the moving words 
with which Schweitzer brings to a close The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus: 


He comes to us as one unknown, without a name, as of old by the lakeside 

He came to those men who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same word: 

Follow thou me, and sets us to the tasks which He has to fulfil in our time. 

He commands. And to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, 

He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they 

shall pass through in His fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall 

learn in their own experience who He is. 
Faith is in a Person, not in Church doctrines. 

This is the kind of existence into which the Christian is called, 
and the first step of conscious obedience places him in a situation 
where faith is possible—namely contact with Jesus. He is the great 
generator of faith. He is the pioneer and perfecter of our faith. Faith 
is always in him. St Paul is so entranced with the depths and range of 
this new existential relationship that he has to use all the prepositions 
available to describe it: for Christ, because of Christ, through Christ, 
by Christ, with Christ, to Christ, and most of all, in Christ,. He sums 
it all up in a brilliant phrase ‘For me to live is Christ’—‘For me, life 
means Christ’? As P. T. Forsyth put it, he took Christ for a career. 
He did not find in Christ all the answers to life’s questions; but he 
did find in Christ a meaning for the whole of life’s journey. 

And for St Paul, having faith in Christ did not mean just believing 
in him as a historic fact or an eschatological figure; it meant knowing 
him as a present reality. 

Paul would never have set ‘faith’ over against ‘knowledge’ in the way we 

often do. If by ‘knowledge’ is meant our immediate grasp or apprehension 

of an actual object, ‘faith’ is the knowledge of Christ.* 

This is what we are called to: a faith that follows Christ into a 
new existence. Faith means personal relationship with Christ in his 
Church; it does not mean orthodoxy. 


1 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (A. & C. Black) p. 401 
2Philippians 1.21 (tr. R. A. Knox. Burns Oates) 
33, Knox, Chapters in the Life of Paul (A. & C. Black) p. 132 
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ELSIE ADAM 


The makings of a journalist 


HAT are the makings of a journalist? A mixture of many 

things, and that probably goes for most professions. First 

of all, an alertness of mind, a readiness to follow a trail 
suddenly no matter how inconvenient to personal plans. It is tempting 
to add “an iron constitution”, but so many journalists make do without 
it that one can only recommend it as helpful. Brain? Useful too, of 
course, but it is not necessary to have encyclopedic knowledge to 
make good in this field. Rather it is important to be receptive and 
adaptable, to know how and where to find the information required 
on a given subject, and how to digest it quickly and set it down 
accurately and clearly for the general reader. 


The layman and the specialist 


There was a theory among old-time chief reporters of newspapers 
that, their reporting staff once carefully chosen and tried out, they 
could send any member of it to cover any engagement, confident that 
a true and interesting story would result. In this age of specialists 
this is perhaps a rash assumption. Reporters must still be ready to 
tackle any subject, but tend to specialize in sport, politics, the law 
courts, the theatre and so on. Yet there is something to be said for 
the lay mind dealing with a specialist subject. If the journalist is 
conscientious he will put his whole mind to the matter in hand, and 
his account, for instance, of an exhibition on nuclear energy is likely 
to be more understandable to the lay reader than the technical essay 
produced by the expert. That is not to say that the journalist has not 
constant need to keep his eyes, ears and mind open to new avenues 
of thought, new channels of information. The more he knows the 
better, partly because the more he knows the less cocksure he will be, 
the more ready to check his sources, to be careful in his utterances. 
It is well to scotch at once the notion that journalists are by nature 
and inclination slipshod and inaccurate. 

No editor, believe me, is going to pay a man for inaccurate 
reports—not for long anyway. If he is found to be unreliable, out he 
goes. Who is going to buy a newspaper that he has found not to be 
telling the truth? Mistakes will occur, inaccuracies will creep in, and 
the aspiring journalist had better face the fact that the least slip on 
his part results in a blaze of unpleasant publicity. A comma out of 
place, they used to say of one of the old dailies, and half the country 
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wrote in complaining. Quite right too. The journalist is a public 
servant and ought to be kept up to scratch. He may be forgiven 
though for wishing that the retribution also fell on the inaccurate 
reader. The things that people will tell you that they have seen in 
the paper which never in fact appeared in it are beyond belief (except 
to a journalist!) 


What it takes 


A perennial spirit of youth, an enthusiasm that nothing can quell 
—here are gifts priceless to the journalist. The moment he begins to 
get bored his readers are bored too. And it is not always easy to preserve 
the freshness of outlook that he needs. He must have an ability to grasp 
the essentials quickly, whether of a book he is reviewing, a long 
speech he is reporting, or a debate that must be summed up. Your 
scholarly graduate who must needs ponder a day or two before 
committing his thought to paper is of no use to a newspaper, where 
time is a prime consideration. But that does not mean that the graduate 
is to be despised—far from it. The more academic knowledge a man 
has the better, provided that he also has that nose for news and 
ability to write rapidly in good, clear English, putting first things first. 

‘Cut out all your best bits’ was the cruel but sound advice once 
given to a beginner. Even after years of practice, it can often be 
applied with salutary effect. Writing is like the other arts; the more 
it is practised the more the writer is conscious of his own shortcomings. 


Scope and opportunity 


The post of foreign correspondent is among the most coveted in 
journalism, calling as it does for courage, judgement and extreme care 
in balancing evidence and coming to a conclusion. He must be 
discretion itself, hearing much that he does not repeat if he is to win 
confidence in high places. The public has to rely a good deal upon 
what the foreign correspondents tell it about happenings abroad, and 
special qualities are needed to do this work really well. To drive one 
more nail in the coffin of that idea of the slaphappy journalist, I 
recall the brief instruction of a certain editor to a novice in this field 
who asked what line he was to shoot. 

“How can I tell you that? You must decide for yourself when you 
get there. Tell the truth. 

Could any minister of religion ask for better orders? 

The ivory-tower man who prefers to work in his study can also 
find scope in journalism, provided he has the right academic qualifica- 
tions for leader-writing or the post of literary editor. A first-class 
honours degree in English or history is helpful here, and a start may 
be made as a junior sub-editor. In the latter capacity, he learns his 
way about, how the news is handled, how the paper is made up and 
the business organized. Administrative posts such as those of chief 
sub-editor, news editor, assistant editor (second in command) and 
even editor may follow. 

The man with a real itch for writing and an intense interest in 
his fellows and in all that is going on in the world is likely to be 
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happier as a reporter or special correspondent. He had better make 
up his mind that his private life is a secondary affair or he will 
rapidly break his heart, not to mention his wife’s. It is no good getting 
excited if a lunch or evening engagement has to be broken at the 
last minute. The paper comes first and must be served. There is the 
constant urge to get the news first, with consequent bouts of depression 
when a rival paper gets a scoop, and compensating bliss when he gets 
it himself. There is also the comforting discovery that, in his relations 
with colleagues on other papers, there is a certain honour among 
thieves! 

Money matters 


The man who wants to make good money in journalism is lucky 
if he has that elusive thing, an attractive personality, and the ability 
to put it across to his public as a columnist, so that they look for his 
daily outpourings and feel that they know him. Imagination is a vast 
aid here, but even the most prosaic-minded, provided he is competent, 
can count upon a good minimum salary in journalism. (Women have 
equal pay). The National Union of Journalists and the Institute of 
Journalists look after that, and he is wise to join one or the other 
according to his taste. By joining the Newspaper Press Fund, he 
makes good insurance for himself and his dependents in case of need, 
and also has the satisfaction of helping others in the profession less 
fortunate than himself. 

If anyone hesitates on the brink of journalism lest he spoil his 
English, let him be assured that his best in that line will not come 
amiss to his editor. To others who fear that the life is disillusioning 
and may soil his fair spirit, the answer is that the life is worth the 
battle involved, offering as one of its rewards endless interest and 
Opportunity to learn. One last word: there are rascals among 
journalists as in every walk of life, but the writer would place it on 
record that she has learnt more of the ordinary Christian virtues of 
kindness, tolerance, good temper, loyalty and unselfishness from her 
colleagues on a newspaper staff than she ever learnt anywhere else. . 


Who’s Who 

Este ADAM has for many years been on the staff of The Scotsman. 

RoBIN BARBour is a lecturer in New Testament studies at New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Eric HeaTOon is an Old Testament scholar and a Canon Residentiary 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

RogBert Mackie has just retired after thirty years of ecumenical 
service, first with the British SCM, then with the WSCF, then with 
the World Council of Churches. 

‘SCREWTAPE’ conceals the identity of John Fenton, Vicar of Wentworth, 
Yorkshire, and Chief Bible Group Leader at Study Swanwick, 
19535; 

DouGLas WeBSTER is Home Education Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society and author of What is a Missionary? 
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OVERSEAS CONFERENCE 


January 2—7 
at University Hall, Sheffield 


Speakers 
CANON MAX WARREN, on 
‘Our given unity in Christ’ 


Sik KENNETH GRUBB, on 
‘Political and economic conflicts’ 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR CREECH 
Jones, M.P., on ‘Communities— 

racial, social, and cultural’ 


| 
| 
| 


Welsh Theological Student 
CONFERENCE 


Canon T. R. MILFORD, on 
‘The community of reconciliation’ 


at Church Hostel, Bangor 


January 3—6 
Chaplain 
The Rev. ScoTr HUTCHISON Main Speaker 


The Rev. JAMES MAITLAND of 


Area Groups 

India, Pakistan, South-East Asia, 

Middle East, West Indies, and 
various parts of Africa 


Iona Community 


Chaplain 
The Rev. D. T. DAvigs, | 
Vicar of Glanogwen, Bethesd 


Bible Study Films 


Cost: £3 150 
Theme 


The Mission of the Churc 
in contemporary society | 


plus ros. registration fee 


This conference is for anyone interested 
in international affairs, for those con- 
sidering the possibility of working 
overseas in any capacity, and for over- 
seas students studying in this country. 


Cost: about £2 


Further details from the International 
Secretary, Annanaaie, North End Road, 
London, N.W.11 


Further information and bookings fro| 
Brenda Davies, Gwynfa, Oaklands, | 
Treharris, Glamorgan 


vacation 


‘ences 


A 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


at the College of the Ascension 
Selly Oak, Birmingham 


December 28—January 2 


The understanding and use 
of the Bible 


Speakers 
The Rev. Professor G. HENTON 
Davies, Durham University 


The Rev. H. W. MONTEFIORE, 
Cambridge University 


Cost: £4 
plus gs. registration fee 


For registration or further information 
write to the Study Secretary, Annandale, 
North End Road, London, N.W.11 


INDUSTRY TODAY: 


a Common enterprise 2 


16th Student Industrial Conference 
at William Temple College, Rugby 


January 5—9 


Chairman 


STUART DALZIEL 
Senior Scientific Officer, Intelligence 
Division, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 


Speakers include 
ROBERT HARLE, ESQ. 
TUC Production Department 


J. L. DANIELS, ESQ. 


Managing Director, T. H. & J. Daniels 
Ltd., Stroud 


CANON RALPH STEVENS 


Industrial Adviser to the Bishop of 
Birmingham 


Dr MICHAEL BEESLEY 


Lecturer in Commerce, 
University ef Birmingham 


Miss MOLLIE BATTEN 
Principal, William Temple College 


F. I. TUCKWELL, Esa. 
Chief Personnel Officer, Dunlop's 


Works visit to British Thomson- 
Houston works in Rugby 


Cost: £3 50 
Bookings from the Industrial Secretary, 


Annandale, North End Road, 
Lendon, N.W.11 
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SIR WILFRID GARRETT 


Management and men 


The second of five articles on Industrial Relations 


N my first article I mentioned the changes that had been brought 

about in industry during the last thirty years through the develop- 

ment on both sides of a type of man with a broader vision on the 
whole question of industrial relations. This has made possible a new 
outlook on joint consultation, and may I say here that, in my opinion, 
much of this new vision has been due to the development of the 
industrial side of the SCM. During my earlier years I could see no 
impact of the SCM on industry and then almost suddenly good men 
began to appear and I could now write down the names of a 
considerable number whose training can be traced to the SCM. 


Improved relations 


In spite of the continued wranglings on certain platforms and 
amongst certain politicians, it is now generally accepted that the 
organized leaders on both sides of industry are prepared to work 
together to a much greater degree than in former years. In proof of 
this it is worth while cataloguing what has occurred in this field during 
the last few weeks :— 

1. The Joint Consultative Committee of the Ministry of Labour, 
made up of representatives of the Employers’ Confederation, the 
Nationalized Industries and the TUC, with the Minister of Labour as 
Chairman, have agreed that legislation for the control of strikes is 
out of the question and that further consideration should be given 
to the question of unofficial strikes. 

2. The TUC has amended its standing orders to empower its 
General Council to intervene in disputes before strikes actually 
develop. 

3. The Employers’ Confederation has issued a ‘white paper’ on 
the economic situation, and in putting it before a press conference the 
Director of the Confederation spoke of the ‘very statesmanlike 
speeches’ made on the same subject at the recent TUC Conference at 
Southport. 


Failures in communication 


What is it then that prevents this wish to work together from 
overcoming the troubles of the last few months? I have already hinted 
that it is due to neither side being able to convey to certain of their 
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members the ideas which they see are essential. In the case of the 
employers they are handicapped by the fact that almost fifty per cent 
of all those employed in factories work for firms that are so small 
as to be practically ‘unorganized’. In a time of full employment when 
there are only 200,000 people unemployed and about 500,000 unfilled 
vacancies the scarcity of labour in certain parts of the country is so 
pronounced that some ‘unorganized’ employers will go to any lengths 
to get workmen. 

On the other side the Trade Unions, in spite of their many good 
educational schemes, fail to get across to many of their members the 
dire effects on the whole country’s economy of the unofficial strikes in 
industries like transport where the immediate effect is so serious. In 
the old days Trade Unionists were idealists and responsible thinkers 
who went on strike knowing full well what it would cost but yet willing 
to make the sacrifice for their principles. Today there seems to be a 
small section of Trade Unionists who, while being staunch members of 
their class, are very hazy about the real meaning of trade unionism, 
and are prepared to follow self-appointed leaders without much 
thought as to where they are being led. 

Difficulties in securing co-operation arise not only at the highest 
levels, but also in the region where one generally thinks of joint 
consultation, that is, in the individual works. Joint consultation has 
had a chequered history ever since the comparative failure of the 
Whitley Councils, owing to its rejection by both sides of the highly 
organized industries. Yet at the end of the last war the movement 
set out again with high hopes, and there has been success in many 
firms where the labour policy has been handled by wise men skilled 
an the science and art of joint consultation. If it has not been so 
successful in some of the nationalized industries it is because the 
workers expected too much in too short a time, and, in certain cases, 
the right type of man was not appointed to this side of the business. 

Even in some good firms there was a decided set-back to joint 
consultation in the late *forties because the foreman and the middle 
managements were ignored. Management met representatives of the 
shop floor direct and decisions were taken by this joint body. Several 
foremen told me about this time, with a certain sarcasm, that they 
now first heard decisions on policy from their work-people and not 
from their directors. Human nature being what it is, this arrange- 
ment must fail. The foreman always has been and still is the backbone 
of British industry, as far as actual production is concerned; so he 
cannot be ignored. We have got over this mistake, but I wonder 
whether we are heading for something worse in the materialistic 
hardening of opinion on both sides of the table. 


From justice to generosity 


We can only look now at the essentials of good relationship in 
an ordinary works. First comes the necessity for a sense of justice 
on both sides. What is just in a given situation may be bedevilled by 
politics but generally this is not so. It may mean going very deeply 
into the fundamentals of industry. The consumer must be considered. 
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Is the shareholder the only ultimately responsible person, as the law 
seems to imply, or should not management and workers, whose living 
depends on the well-being of the firm, have some say? First, therefore, 
comes the necessity, not only that justice should be done, but that it 
should be felt to be done. Next, on the workers’ side there must be 
a full sense of responsibility, a loyalty to their trade union certainly, 
but also a loyalty to their firm and their industry, accompanied by 
some understanding of their own value to the country. Finally, 
management must learn the secret of leadership in the altered circum- 
stances of today. Some men are born leaders, but these are few. 
Some learn it in a hard school, and some realize that in the new 
conditions only leadership will work. I have tried hard to understand 
leadership and have studied every type from our great war leaders 
down to the good foreman: they all have three things—strength, 
commonsense, and a deep humility—and all these they will need in 
order to recognize the new state of affairs. As F. A. C. Brown shows so 
well in his book The Social Psychelogy of Industry, in a time of full 
employment people can be no longer compelled or bought; they must 
be asked to co-operate. This does not mean that discipline is ignored : 
it may be more strict. It does not mean loss of power: the leader 
may become more powerful with the group behind him. It does not 
mean mere majority rule: he rises higher than that through the group 
opinion. And all have the humility to see that service is the real test 
of leadership. 


Christian people can see all these qualities in the greatest leader 
of all time. This was the lesson he taught in the washing of the 
feet. “Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am’, 
but to be the perfect leader a man must be ready to undertake the 
work of a slave and wash the feet of others. 
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deaths of fictitious characters with whom we identify ourselves, is 
to try to evade the contemplation of our own mortality. And the 
Christian knows that, while there is an inherent rightness in the happy 
ending, there is a real sense in which fallen man now cannot have a 
happy ending without a death. 


The trouble with even the best of the family serials is that, living 
on the flat plane of mere realism, the characters do not inhabit a 
universe where men are truly citizens of two worlds. A few perfunctory 
references to Ambridge church cannot supply the missing dimension, 
but without it, Death is too awkward a character to handle; he gives 
the game away. 
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M. E. TELFORD 


Death and the Archers 


Programme’s ‘everyday story of country folk’ suddenly killed 

off a major character, the son’s young wife, only a few months 
after the wedding to which Archer fans had been looking forward for 
years. Regular listeners were shocked with a sense almost of personal 
loss; protests poured in. Then the programme, reiterating “Life must 
go on’ tried hard to minimize the calamity and recapture the familiar 
rhythm of sound agricultural hints, domestic realism and gentle 
suspense. But the episode starts a train of thought on the extraordinary 
illusion of reality that a daily dose of radio family can give; on happy 
endings and the place of death in fiction. 

It has happened before. Dickens was entreated to spare the life 
of little Nell, but persisted—in transports of grief and glee—in 
sacrificing her, and ‘plunged the nation into tears’. A whole generation 
could only take King Lear when Tate gave it a happy ending. We were 
brought up to expect our stories to fit in between ‘Once upon a time’ 
and ‘and they all lived happily ever after’. 

The family serial is not so shapely a story, having no beginning 
middle or end. Its pattern is one of verisimilitude to the surface of 
one’s neighbours’ lives, so that it can afford the satisfaction of 
innocent curiosity, or even of escape by identification, without the 
* guilt of eavesdropping. Its very formlessness is part of that pattern, 
it reproduces apparent inconsequence. Not for it the selection which 
the playwright or novelist imposes upon his material to lay bare the 
underlying relationships of apparently distinct events, not A therefore 
B, just A then B. While Lear’s death was implicit in the first moment 
of his free choice to partition his kingdom, Tess’s in the first 
accidental encounter of the novel, Grace Archer’s was never ‘preparing 
in the womb of time’. Quite unaccountably the author started a fire 
and felled her with a beam. The thing was inartistic even by the 
standards of family serials where trifling events can often be seen 
coming for weeks. The death was a wanton exercise of a writer 
playing at being ‘President of the Immortals’. 

So the protests came in; but most of them for the wrong reasons, 
pre-Job reasons—the good should not suffer or children and the 
comfortable will be distressed. It is at least arguable that we protect 
children and the comfortable far too much. The tear-jerking death- 
beds of Victorian juvenile fiction may have been a better preparation 
for reality than our own children’s books. Growing up, refusing to face 
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At the end of September, the script-writers of the Light 
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ROBIN BARBOUR 


Christian Community 


Community—what it is and, perhaps more important, what it 

is not. Or rather, what it has not yet become. We are only 
beginning to appreciate the difficulties and the possibilities of our 
situation; we are only beginning to understand what we have been 
told so often, in articles in Student Movement and elsewhere, that any 
new venture will drive us back to prayer and to studying the Bible. 
So, quite literally, anything may happen. 

A word first about the background. Edinburgh is a non-residential 
university, and many of the students who are professing Christians 
take little or no part in the Christian life of the University, but attach 
themselves instead to congregations in the city. (There is as yet no 
University Chapel). This is true of almost all those whose homes are 
in Edinburgh, and of many others also. None the less, there is a number 
of Christian societies. Three are inter-denominational—the SCM, the 
Christian Union, and the Evangelical Union, which is affiliated to the 
IVF. Of the denominational societies the strongest is the Anglican 
Students’ Union (Presbyterians are of course more numerous but have 
no denominational society). Finally, there is a Chaplain to the 
University appointed by the University. David Read, who is Chaplain, 
is a Church of Scotland minister, but his ‘flock’ is the entire University, 
and this fact has been of great importance in what has happened 
during the last two years. 


HIS is a brief account of the Edinburgh University Christian 


Mission and unity 


Two years ago it was decided to hold a University Mission in the 
autumn of 1954. A committee consisting of members of staff and 
students was formed at that time, and worked for a year on the plans. 
The members of the committee were not representatives of the various 
societies serving in any official capacity, but they did in fact represent 
most of the strands of Christian tradition to be found in the University. 
(The Roman Church has of course never found itself able to join in 
our work, but it has shown interest and sympathy throughout). About 
that committee two things are important: first, we worked in 
complete unanimity throughout, and so discovered that we already 
possessed a unity of which we had not been aware—certainly it 
had no visible expression. We were fortunate, no doubt, in the 
membership of our committee (which was not a small one—and it grew 
as our plans took shape). But I think that a more important reason 
for our unity was that we gave ourselves the aim of presenting the 
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whole gospel to the whole University, and tried to work this out 
systematically. The task was so much bigger than we were: and thus 
we learnt another thing that most of us had, I am sure, often heard 
before—that the call to mission and the call to unity are in the end 
the same thing. 


Unity and community 


The chief missioner was D. T. Niles of Ceylon. We worked him 
pretty hard, and a large team of missioners too, for ten days. We had 
talked previously, in the way mission committees do, about follow-up; 
but in the middle of the Mission, on Niles’s suggestion and at short 
notice, a meeting was called to which about a hundred people of all 
‘colours’ came. Niles put to us the fact that in this Mission we had 
already exhibited a unity that we had not seen before, and added that 
in the Chaplaincy, which is a university institution and not closely 
tied to any tradition of the fragmented Church, we had the begin- 
nings of a structure on which something new could be built. A week 
later there was another meeting, and lively discussion; and then in 
January of this year the Christian Community began to take shape, 
with the election of a Council of about thirty members of staff and 
students drawn from all areas of the Christian life of the University, 
including SCM, Christian Union and Evangelical Union. As before 
on the Committee, members served as individuals, and not as 
representatives of any church or society. 

The inevitable debates had already begun the previous autumn. 
The ‘open membership’ of the SCM is a very real stumbling-block to 
many; and one of the problems now was to find a form of expression 
for the Christian commitment of the Community without introducing 
a membership of a ‘sign-on-the-dotted-line’ contractual kind which 
would merely turn the Community into another Christian society or an 
enlarged ‘Chapel felowship’ centred on the Chaplaincy. It was agreed 
that, whoever might or might not take part in its activities, the 
Christian Community was nothing less than the Community of all 
Christians in the University, and this brief ‘Aim and Basis’ was 
adopted nem. con. :— 

The activities of the Christian Community are open to all members of the 

University. 
The basis of the Christian Community is faith in God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, and acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

The aim of the Christian Community is to express the unity given us in Christ 

in worship, work, and witness. 

Since there was to be no fixed ‘membership’ of the Christian 
Community we were led to express our commitment to Christ at a 
service of dedication, at which all members of the Council and many 
others joined in making this affirmation: We believe in God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, according to the Scriptures, and we acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as our Lord and Saviour. We commit ourselves to serve 
him in this University, bearing witness to the gospel of his grace and 
to the unity of his body, the Church. To this end we beseech his 
mercy and his grace. That service was held on a Wednesday evening 
in the Kirk of the Greyfriars, which is used by the University as its 
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Church. Every Wednesday evening in term time since then there has 
been a Community service. Many students of all Christian societies 
and others who belong to none have come to these services, and they 
have been the real focus of the young Community’s life. 


Safeguards 


So much for what the Christian Community is. Now for what it 
is not. It is not a church, in the denominational sense of that word. 
It cannot, any more than the SCM, draw anyone away from his or 
her own church loyalty. At the same time, it has already found its 
effective centre in common worship, and already the demand has been 
made for a common celebration of the Sacrament. 

The Christian Community does not replace any of the Christian 
societies. For the time being at any rate, the societies can probably 
best serve the purposes of the Community by continuing to “be what 
they are’ within the framework of the whole. The Community is 
confining its programme to a few big meetings, an ambitious scheme 
for Bible study groups (where it is hoped to some extent to supersede 
what has hitherto been done separately) and certain practical schemes, 
notably a plan for the visiting of all the 1,200 freshmen who are 
atriving this year—some task! Of course there are all sorts of practical 
difficulties, and there will be divided loyalties. But it is certainly true 
that the SCM branch, with its national and international connections, 
not to mention any other societies, has a big part to play in all this 
and cannot afford to pass into obscurity. 

The Christian Community has found no easy answers to the big 
questions on which we are still divided. It is not the answer to our 
prayers, but it makes our prayers more real than they have been 
hitherto. It is beginning to create an atmosphere in which we can 
speak. the truth in love about our differences. But of course it is still 
true that some are wondering whether it does in fact stand for the 
‘full gospel’ and others are wondering whether it has even begun to 
find the measure of the problem of evangelism in our age. One thing 
we have discovered, and that is that if we are engaged in a common 
piece of work our understanding of one another immediately grows 
in a way which theological argument by itself would never make 
possible; but we know too that the discussion and argument are 
necessary: only we hope that we can continue to work together so 
that it will be a living discussion. 


Call to prayer 

Worship, work and witness—these are the three lines along which 
we hope to find our common life growing. Throughout the summer 
some of us have been keeping tryst in prayer on Wednesday evenings, 
and throughout the winter we shall be worshipping together on 
Wednesday evenings. If some who read this article can join us in this 
act, wherever they are, then the intercession of the one Christ on 
behalf of his one Church in the University (and beyond it) will 
assuredly bring us all nearer to the goal which we in Edinburgh have 
begun to see a little more clearly. 
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World Student News 


United States 


The Student Volunteer Movement of the USA is holding an 
Ecumenical Conference on the Christian World Mission from 
December 27th, 1955 to January Ist, 1956. Three thousand delegates 
and leaders from all over the world are expected to attend this 
Conference which will be held at Athens, Ohio. Half the delegates 
will be students from abroad who are studying at present in North 
America. 

The SVM has chosen as the theme for this Conference ‘Revolution 
and Reconciliation’ and in its publicity it enlarges on the scope and 
objective of the Conference: ‘Against the background of a world in 
revolution, the Christian Church, established around the world, carries 
out its ecumenical mission. For a world in struggle what more 
relevant message is there than the great Biblical theme of reconciliation 
and renewal through Jesus Christ? The mission of the Christian 
Church is to be the channel through which God brings true reconcilia- 
tion to men. It is Jesus Christ, our Reconciler, who enables man to 
truly know himself, to be reconciled to his neighbour in a new found 
community, and who makes new the relationship between groups, 
classes, races and nations. 

‘In the light of the developing ecumenical nature of the missionary 
enterprise, Christian students from America and from other countries 
will think together about the total missionary task of the church. 
They will seek to see more clearly the meaning of the church’s witness 
in the great economic, social, and political conflicts in which men’s 
lives are engulfed, and to discover ways by which they can participate 
effectively in the present mission of the church. 

‘We hope that this gathering will result in stimulating Christian 
students to realistic thinking about the church’s total mission in the 
whole world. The conference should result in more vigorous 
participation by students in Christian missions as they are at present 
and in new forms of missionary activities called for by these times’. 

The Conference is sponsored by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the United Student Christian Council. A review of 
some of the material which will be used for discussion during the 
conference will be found on page 39. 


India 
In August, the Student Christian Movement of India published the 
first number of its new student paper Aikya. As there is no national 
student paper of any kind in India, it is hoped that this paper will 
serve all students, whether SCM members or not. 
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The name of the paper means ‘unity’, echoing the motto of the 
Federation ‘Ut Omnes Unum Sint’. 


The editor writes ‘It will be clear that the outlook of this paper 
is unashamedly Christian. This will not mean that its contents will 
be strictly limited to religion. The unity we seek is not only a unity 
of all men but a unity of life. Men cannot be united unless their whole 
life is a unity. This paper will take up all the interests that men and 
women have in the world. More particularly, we shall report and 
discuss what is happening in the student world. If we are right in 
our observation there are four or five main topics: work, sex, religion, 
politics, and culture. Articles on most of these topics will be found 
in each issue of Aikya.’ 


An appeal } 


To THE EDITOR 
Sir, 


It has recently become. somewhat 
difficult for certain sections of students 
(Christian as well as non-Christian) to 
acquire for their study standard scien- 
tific books published in Great Britain 
and the USA, on account of their high 
prices. Some of us feel that here is an 
Opportunity for Christian workers 
amongst students to show their concern 
for students in need by lending them 
text books that are worth while. The 
Students’ Branch of the Bombay 
YMCA has already been persuaded to 
supply for this purpose some expensive 
Indian books. I am appealing through 
this letter to friends in Britain to try 
to secure the following books (used 
ones) and to send them either directly 
to me (marking the parcels as ‘ gift’) or 
to the General Secretary of the British 
SCM at Annandale. 


I am quite confident that Christian 
students in Britain will give a generous 
response to this appeal. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. W. AIRAN. 


(Professor of Chemistry, Wilson College, 
Bombay 7, India.) 
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1. General and Inorganic Chemistry 
for University Students by J. R. 
Partington 


2. Theoretical Organic Chemistry bY 
J. B. Cohen 


3. Physical Chemistry by 
Lowry and S. Sugden 


US Ne 


4. Organic Chemistry by L. Fieser 
and M. Fieser 


5. Laboratory methods of Biochemistry 
by Bertho and Grassmann (tr. 
McCartney) 


6. Laboratory Manual of Biochemistry 
by B. Harrow (W. B. Saunders 
& Co.) 


7. The Vegetable Proteins by Thomas 
B. Ostbourne (Longmans) 


8. Photosynthesis by Robert Hill and 
C. P. Whittingham (Methuen) 


9. Chromatography by Lederer and 
Lederer (Elsevier Publishing Co.) 


10. Isotopes in Biochemistry by J. N. 
Davidson and others (J. A. 
Churchill & Co.) 


Note.—\f these very books are not 
available their equivalents will do. 


Recent Books 


The Ys and the Centennial 


THE YWCA Topay aNnD YESTERDAY. A handbook of National 
Associations 1855—1955 (YWCA, 6s) 


THE BLUE TRIANGLE, by Julian Duguid (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s 6d) 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S ALLIANCE OF YMCAs, by C. P. Shedd and 
others (SPCK, 27s 6d) 


1955 is the centenary year of the World’s Alliance of YMCAs and 
also of the British YWCA, from which the World’s YWCA derived 
its origin in 1894. 


Each of these books serves a different purpose. The YWCA 
published their definitive history in 1947 and their centenary handbook 
Today and Yesterday is a brief survey, country by country, of work 
in fifty-seven national associations. The YW will be glad to have 
this handbook, to help widen the horizons of its membership, as well 
as for publicity purposes. 


Mr Duguid’s book is an impressionistic comment on the growth 
and influence of the YWCA during the last century. Apart from 
certain obscurities of style we find a stimulating and often acute 
comment on what he describes as the ‘emerging world pattern’. The 
theme of the YW is often left behind in order to discuss, say, the 
emancipation of Moslem women or the importance of FAO. If the 
author’s purpose is to offer us in this way a synoptic view of the 
changing world in the last hundred years, in relation to the YW, thén 
there are serious omissions. For instance, none of the great inter- 
national and ecumenical organizations can be understood in isolation, 
but the YMCA, the WSCF and the World Council of Churches are 
never mentioned. In spite of the occasional caveat that the works of 
compassion of the YW are a real fulfilment of the Gospel, we are 
left with the impression that the YW is a gigantic social welfare 
organization. This emphasis on the frontier work of the YW does not 
put into true perspective her basic relationship to the Church. 
Historically the YW understood her positive relationship to the Church 
earlier than either the WSCF or the YMCA. The dust cover by John 
Piper which is delightful does nothing to clarify the purpose of the 
book. The author has publicly taken responsibility for his choice of 
material. It must also be said that the omissions already noted do 
not destroy the pleasure of reading this book with interest and profit. 
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Dr Shedd’s monumental work on the other hand is the definitive 
history of the YMCA, which he has been six years in preparing. There 
is no doubt at all that this book is indispensable to the historical study 
of the ecumenical movement. It rewrites the generally accepted history 
of the early days of the YMCA. For a long time it has been assumed 
that the YM began in 1844 as a result of the evangelical zeal of George 
Williams in the drapery establishments of London. Dr Shedd now 
makes available documents and evidence to show that on the Continent 
also there was a simultaneous working of the Spirit among young men 
and this causes a necessary adjustment to ail future lectures on the 
YMCA’s history! Of signal importance has been the recovery of 
innumerable letters written by Henri Dunant, the founder of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and one of the great apostles of ecumenism in the 
nineteenth century. Patient research into the individual contribution of 
national movements in the early days reveals a series of tributaries 
flowing into the great stream which began with the famous meeting of 
the ninety-nine young men at Paris in 1855. In many ways it is a 
pity that Dr Shedd and the World’s Alliance could not have been 
persuaded to bring out the history in two volumes, for the sequence of 
development which Dr Shedd finds is only carried on to 1913. Not even 
the fame and ability of writers such as Tracy Strong, W. S. Kilpatrick, 
Henri Johannot, Hugo Cedergren and Sir Frank Willis can com- 
pensate for this rupture. But as we would expect their contributions 
are of considerable value. Of particular interest is the chapter on the 
YM’s remarkable service of compassion to members of the forces, 
POWs and refugees. Sir Frank Willis’s account of the relations between 
the YM, the Orthodox Churches, and the Vatican provides an interest- 
ing sidelight on one of the valuable contributions that the YM has 
made at a personal level to inter-church relations in our time. The 
SPCK have executed a fine publication, a worthy successor to their 
earlier volume of the history of the ecumenical movement. 

It is always possible to put many questions to the Ys, but may 
we not hope that this their centenary year will recall the Church 
and the SCM to an active sense of gratitude and responsibility to these 
great movements? Their need of professional and voluntary leadership 
is considerable and it is not unreasonable to ask the SCM and the 
Church to pay some heed to their requests. 

FRANK GLENDENNING 


Elevator? 


THE PROTESTANT TRADITION, by J. S. Whale (Cambridge University 
Press, 21s) 


The row over the film Martin Luther, which some Roman Catholics 
have tried to suppress, proves once again that Luther nailed his theses 
into the conscience of Christendom. Was the Catholicism of the 
Middle Ages what Luther asserted—a man-made ladder to heaven, 
blasphemously disregarding God’s outstretched arms? Or was the 
Protestantism of the Reformation what the Popes decreed—an elevator 
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ruining the muscles of souls who ascended as if a fourpenny emotional 
thrill had secured God’s power for their convenience? These are 
questions which still enrage, because both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism have their place in Biblical Christianity, and both Catholics 
and Protestants are rightly uncomfortable when it is suggested that 
they lack one half of true religion. So they accuse their accusers, and 
the Bible either props up the ladder or gets pulped (save for Romans) 
in the machinery of the elevator. 


In this ‘masterly book—entirely readable, in style non-technical 
but factual, and in origin a collection of lectures in the United States 
and of articles now out of print—Dr Whale permits himself a few 
side-swipes at Catholicism. Roman Catholic intolerance is shown to be 
a still living challenge to the spirit of Christ, and there are a few digs 
at the claims of High Anglicans. But Dr Whale’s central theme is that 
Protestants should contribute the massed treasures of Lutheranism, 
Calvinism and the subsequent ‘sect-type’ of Church to the ecumenical 
movement, and so to the united Church of God’s will. And Dr Whale 
declares that Protestants will also have much to receive. ‘A reunited 
Christendom must be able to include all that is of value in the 
tradition of the great Christian Communions of history, while at the 
same time correcting the deficiencies due to their past isolation from 
one another. Unless we are all prepared to take the initiative—with- 
out tarrying for any—in admitting and declaring our own deficiencies, 
the reunion of the Churches is likely to be postponed to the Greek 
Kalends’. 


In his exposition of the great Reformers, Dr Whale is even better 
on Luther than on Calvin. Although formerly Principal of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge, and then Headmaster of Mill Hill School, Dr 
Whale still has his heart in the small congregation of believers with 
an assurance of salvation or an earnest desire for it. Luther appeals 
to him as a realist who knew flesh and earth, and whose thought came 
tempestuously from his religious experience. Calvin he admires as a 
Headmaster may admire the Minister of Education. ‘Calvinism saved 
Europe’: yes, but in Mark Pattison’s verdict, the word ‘saved’ is the 
cry of the Channel swimmer with cramp a hundred yards from Dover. 
However, the section on Calvin may be easily and delightfully 
supplemented by Mr T. H. L. Parker’s Portrait of Calvin, just as the 
pages on Luther may be compared with Mr Gordon Rupp’s Righteous- 
ness of God. ‘Together, these three books enable us to live with the 
Reformers as no English reader could three years ago. 


The book is more limited in its courage when it gets on to the 
‘sect-type’ of Protestantism: this type is defended against Leviathans 
whom most likely readers will detest anyway. It is not difficult to 
gain applause for the simple congregation around the Bible, Table and 
Font, against thinkers and rulers of the Church who seek to crush 
liberty, or against the totalitarian State. But how does Protestantism 
look after the stripping away of myth-become-history in its account 
of sin, or after a cold bath of philosophical analysis? And does it in 
practice preserve the ‘Crown Rights of the Redeemer’ better than, 
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e.g., Churches with bishops? Is it a religion of the West? And is there 
a basic difference between the ‘sect-type’ of Protestant Church which is 
prepared to associate with the World Council of Churches, and the 
‘sect-type’ of Protestant who is not? Such questions must be asked 
before we can see, even in outline, what will be the place of 
Protestantism in the united Church. These questions were suggested 
brilliantly by Paul Tillich in his Protestant Era, were reopened by ‘Nat’ 
Micklem in Ultimate Questions, and are not ignored by Dr Whale: 
but we need systematic, down-to-earth discussion. Admittedly, anyone 
answering these questions would deserve more than a guinea! 


D. L. Epwarps 


The shadow of the Cross 


THE CROSS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by H. Wheeler Robinson (SCM 
Press, 10s 6d) 


The publication for the first time in one volume of the late Principal 
Wheeler Robinson’s The Cross of Job, The Cross of the Servant, and 
The Cross of Jeremiah is greatly to be welcomed. These three studies 
together well warrant the title The Cross in the Old Testament, for 
here is not only a searching study of Job, Dr Robinson’s now classic 
exposition of the relationship of the Servant in Isaiah 42—53 to Israel 
—and also that of Christ to his Church, his Body—in terms of 
the ancient concept of ‘corporate personality’, and a study of Jeremiah 
that sketches with masterly clarity the origins of the book and the 
prophet’s relationship to his time before going on to a fascinating 
analysis of his religious experience; but here also is an approach 
through the Old Testament to an understanding of the Atonement, 
and this gives the book a real unity. It is a very fruitful approach 
to the Atonement because it is a truly Biblical one. There is no 
rabbinic logomachy but an approach to the Cross through the deepest 
religious experience of the Old Testament, and an approach in which 
the Old Testament is allowed to illuminate the New and the New to 
illuminate the Old. Dr Robinson never loses sight of the great issues 
—the value of innocent suffering, the relationship of the believer to the 
work of Christ, the very suffering love of God himself—and he is equal 
to his subject not only in the quality of his scholarship but also in the 
depth of his religious insight. The result is a book that will not only 
stimulate the theologian but also will quicken the faith and under- 
standing of the layman. For example, discussing Jeremiah Dr 
Robinson remarks ‘God’s chief concern with us is to make a man 
rather than appoint the most likely applicant to a given job’. The 
Cross of the Old Testament is often a profound book but it is never 
obscure; it is never esoterically technical; it is never remote; and Dr 
Robinson brings to his task a style equal to his theme. It is a book 
to which one will return more than once, and at 10s 6d it is not dear. 


WALTER GREEN 
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The Athens of the West 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL, compiled by Keith R. Bridston: 
REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION, by M. M. Thomas and Paul E. 
Converse; ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION, by M. Richard Shaull 
(YMCA Press, 291, Broadway, New York, 7, 60c., $2.50). 


The Student Volunteer Movement of America has produced a group 
of three “Timely Books for Students’ which are exciting both in 
appearance and content. They consist of study material chosen for 
use before and after the ecumenical student conference on ‘The 
Christian World Mission’ to be held at Athens, Ohio, in December, 
1955. 

Shock and Renewal is compiled by Keith R. Bridston (one-time 
theological secretary of the WSCF) who brings together some of the 
best modern thinking concerning the missionary task of the Church. 
The booklet, which has the sub-title ‘The Christian Mission Enters 
a New Era’, sets out to explain and expand David Paton’s now famous 
statement that ‘the time for missions as we knew them has passed; the 
end of the missionary era is the will of God’. This indisputable fact 
is a cause for thankfulness for what has been accomplished and a 
challenge to new thought and action. Our task is not to try to revive 
the missionary era, but to give the new ecumenical era missionary 
vitality—remembering Professor Haekendijk’s definition of ecumenism 
as ‘the whole Church bringing the whole gospel to the whole world’. 

The second booklet deals with Revolution and Redemption, 
which, says the introduction, are ‘the most significant realities that 
twentieth-century man faces’. M. M. Thomas of India describes the 
revolutionary upheaval created by the impact of Western culture, 
science, technology, political and economic power, and religion, upon 
the ancient social patterns of Asia and Africa. Then Paul Converse 
examines the place of America in the world revolution, and the two 
writers combine in the final chapter to define the mission of the 
Church in the contemporary world. 

The longest of the three, Encounter with Revolution, is written 
by Richard Shaull, a North American missionary who has spent most 
of the last twelve years in hot spots of revolution in Latin America 
facing a situation which grows every day more critical. His experience 
has led him to the conclusion that the future of Asia, Africa and 
South America will depend upon the ability of North Americans and 
Europeans in particular to grasp the meaning of the world-wide 
revolution of our time, to see the significance of Communism in 
relation to it, and to respond positively to the challenge with which it 
confronts each one of us. 

The eleven writers included in these three books speak out of 
almost as many different backgrounds—yet there is a_ striking 
similarity in their analysis of the revolution in the modern world and 
of the way in which the Church is called in this situation to proclaim 
the good news of the crucified and risen Christ who alone can deliver 
mankind. 

BRENDA DAVIES 
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Decently and in order 


THE Hoty CoMMUNION, an anonymous, unpretentious (and undated) 
31-page booklet, contains the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper followed in the Chapel of Clare College, Cambridge.* 
Apart from minor abbreviations and omissions, and a few insertions 
from ancient liturgies, it conforms closely to the Book of Common 
Prayer. The attractiveness of this version lies in the lay-out and in 
the explanatory notes. The Order itself, set out on the right-hand 
pages, is divided into sections and paragraphs, with headings and 
sub-headings, which help the eye without confusing the mind. The 
quotations on the left-hand side—from the Bible, St John Chrysostom’s 
Liturgy, the Mozarabic Missal, the Methodist Covenant Service, the 
South India Liturgy, and so on—are succinct and apt, suggestive 
rather than hortatory, and offer a useful guide to any who would 
deepen their appreciation of the sequence and pattern of the Prayer 
Book Service. Some of the notes give a glimpse into another side of 
the celebrations in this Chapel, at which, incidentally, the priest adopts 
the basilican posture (i.e. behind the Table, facing the people), ‘after 
the manner of celebrating in the early Church’. At the Offertory (we 
are told) they take a loaf baked in the College kitchens and a decanter 
of wine from the College cellars: ‘symbols of our labour and our 
leisure, the gifts of God to us as we have worked upon them. They are 
brought up by laymen, out of the midst of our everyday life, together 
with our money’. This is not the only echo from the Orthodox Liturgy. 
Many who have been daunted by devotional manuals of the more 
conventional type, but still aspire to enlarge their liturgical vision and 
worship ‘with all the saints’, will enjoy this booklet. I have two small 
regrets: first, that it lacks a proper title-page; second, that at present 
it is not available for general circulation. 
NORMAN SPOOR 


Poor man’s classics 

WE bo not often have the chance nowadays to build up a library of 
the classics of Christian teaching and devotion at modest expense. The 
SCM Press has begun to meet that need with the issue of a series 
entitled ‘A Treasury of Christian Books’—8/6 to the general public, 
5/- only to members of the Religious Book Club. The series is under 
the general editorship of Dr Hugh Martin, in itself a high recommenda- 
tion. The first five titles are: 


Wesley's Journal—Selections 

Grace Abounding by John Bunyan 

The Little Flowers of St Francis and Brother Lawrence’s 
Practice of the Presence of God (in one volume) 

The Country Parson and Selected Poems by George Herbert 

The Reformed Pastor by Richard Baxter. 


*Privately printed, 2/8 post free from the Dean. 
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The first of these has already appeared and will give pleasure to 
those who are daunted by the eight volumes of the standard modern 
edition. Dr Johnson once remarked: ‘John Wesley’s conversation is 
good, but he is never at leisure. ,He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have his talk out, as I do’. It is fitting that the Journal 
should be thus judiciously abridged for an age which takes more 
after Wesley than after Johnson. We may glean from these selections 
something of that unceasing activity which so disturbed the eighteenth 
century, and also of the goodness of Wesley’s conversation in the full, 


Biblical sense of that word. 
P.C.R. 


Apology 


Some of our readers may have been 
mystified by the enigmatic assertion 
‘ The title of this book is misleading ’ in 
Barbara How’s review of two books on 
education in our last issue (p. 36). A 
brief spell of detective work will no 
doubt have led them to the correct 


should start the section, and refers to 
the book The Church’s Part in Education. 
The paragraph beginning ‘This is a 
useful factual account’ should then 
follow, and finally should come the 
paragraph on The Teachers’ Commen- 
tary. We apologize most sincerely to 
our readers, to the author, and to the 


conclusion that a paragraph was mis- 
placed: the paragraph under the 
heading ‘ THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY ” 


publishers of the books concerned for 
this mistake—due, as the saying goes, 
to factors beyond our control. 


A NEW TESTAMENT WORDBOOK 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 


Thirty-seven words from the New Testament are taken in 

turn and are skilfully illuminated by drawing upon their 

uses in classical Greek, the Greek version of the Old Testa- 

ment and the ‘Greek language as the ordinary, non-literary 

person of New Testament times spoke it’ as illustrated in 

The price of this book to the 
Join 


recent papyri discoveries. 
general public is 7s 6d net. 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Fill in the enrolment form 


and you will get it for 3s. 
enclosed with this issue of The Student Movement, or 


write to 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street London WC1 


Obituary 


JEAN BRANTS 

We regret to announce the death of 
Jean Brants, of Jordans, Buckingham- 
shire, on 12th September 1955. Mrs. 
Brants was for a time Assistant Warden 
of Student Movement House. 

J. P. writes : 

To those who remember the Student 
Movement House of 32 Russell Square 
the passing of Jean Brants will be sad 
news, and yet all the memories of her 
work from the middle of the twenties 
onwards will be happy memories. Jean 
came to us to consecrate, in work for 
others, her own sorrow in the loss of her 
only child; and her sweetness, her 
sympathy and her unfailing patience 
were ever at the service of students, 
British or foreign, who were lonely, 
unhappy or in any kind of difficulty. 
There must be men and women all over 
the world who owe it to Jean Brants 
that they came successfully through the 
crises which beset early manhood or 
womanhood. Part of Jean’s success 
came from the fact that she was not only 
a person of deep sympathy, but also a 
woman of wide culture, able to bring 
students into touch with the literary and 
artistic side of London life ; and also, 
in her own way, a very practical person, 
wise and efficient in dealing with pro- 
blems of lodging—always one of the 
most difficult problems of the foreign 
student coming to Londgn. But above 
all there was the radiant faith in God, 
and the unfailing sense of humour to 
which her soft Scottish accent gave 
added zest. 


Engagement 
CLAPHAM—BENNETT: John David Clap- 
ham (Didsbury College, Bristol, 


1952-55; President, Bristol University 
SCM 1954-55) to Sarah Madeline 
Bennett (Bristol University 1951-54; 
President, Bristol University SCM 
1953-54). 
Marriage 
FELIX-WILLIAMS—FITZGERALD: On Dec- 
ember 28th 1954 at St. Cadoe’s 
Church, Barry, Mary Felix-Williams 
(SCM Staff 1947-49) to Desmond 
Fitzgerald (Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge 1942-3 and 1947-50). 
Birth 
John and Daphne OLForD take pleasure 
in announcing the publication of a 
new edition Simon John at the South 
London Hospital on ist September, 
1955. 
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of every description 
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CURTIS & BEAMISH 


Limited 
Northfield Road 
COVEN TRY 


Telephone Coventry 64931 


ONWARD STILL! 


THE 
MISSION TO LEPERS 


seeks continually to extend the 
struggle against leprosy by : 


1. Deeper research into the 
problems of the disease 


2. Improved methods of treat- 
ment—medical, surgical and 
therapeutic 


3. Enlarging the scope of its 
work among the millions ot 
sufferers till now neglected 
and untreated 


KOREA 
for which country a team will 
shortly be leaving. is the scene of 
the Mission’s latest enterprise. 


Information will gladly be given 
and gifts gratefully received at the 
Mission's headquarters 


7 Bloemsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1 


Oxford visit to Crawley 


N SATURDAY September 3rd 
a diverse bunch of about seventy 
Oxford undergraduates unloaded 
itself on the new town of Crawley, in 
Sussex, for a fortnight’s ‘ visit °—which 
vague and innocent title covered the 
subversive intention to be of service to 
the Church, and to witness to the 
Christian faith in every way we could. 


The background history of this visit 
goes back to September 1954, when 
Oxford SCM and a party of Heidelberg 
students held a work-camp in Crawley 
to clear up various church sites. Then 
came an invitation from the Christian 
Council, backed by certain of the laity, 
for Oxford to send a party this year, 
with the emphasis on evangelism as well 
as work. This invitation was accepted 
and extended to other Christian organi- 
zations in the university ; a committee 
was set up, representing all denomina- 
tions, and there ensued a long period of 
recruiting and discussion, prayer and 
preparation at both ends, until it all 
came to the boil on September 3rd. 


We were divided into teams, each 
under an Oxford ‘ chaplain,’ and each 
attached to one of the churches in 
Crawley (five Anglican, one Methodist, 
one Baptist and one newly-founded 
Free Church) : and this was our first 
object, to be so many extra hands at 
the service of the clergy in this rapidly- 
growing new town. Usually this 
involved house-to-house visiting, taking 
Sunday School classes and services, and 
taking part in house meetings, etc. We 
split into different groups for the work 
projects, which included clearing church 
sites, painting the Friends’ Meeting 
House, and working on a children’s 
playground and an Old Folks’ Home : 
the work proved invaluable, not only 
for its own sake—and for our own 
health !—but also as a focus for not 
unfriendly interest, which (even if it was 
only on the lines of ‘ Lord, what fools 


these Christians be!’) helped us, I 
think, to be accepted as human beings 
rather than as university students. But 
the fact of being students helped us in 
our third object, which was to learn— 
so that we might understand and be 
better able to help. Crawley is a 
fascinating place to study, and I expect 
we could all give pompous-sounding 
addresses on ‘ problems of social and 
industrial relationships in a new com- 
munity’: but we did begin, however 
dimly, to see these problems in practical 
terms as they confront the Church. 
And to this end we had many meetings 
and discussions, with Trades Council 
members, officials of the Development 
Corporation, Communists, school 
teachers and parents, and Crawley 
residents, new and old. In addition, 
some of us took assemblies and periods 
of Religious Instruction in the secondary 
and primary schools; while others 
provided ‘high jinks’ in community 
centres, and visited every sort of social 
gathering, from a Toc H meeting and a 
Soroptimists’ party to meetings of the 
local Jazz and Judo clubs. On the two 
Friday and Saturday afternoons, two 
chaplains and an undergraduate, with 
the aid of a powerful and strategically 
placed microphone, made the Christian 
point of view quite inescapable in the 
crowded shopping centre. 

Such a mission is difficult to cover 
adequately, and impossible to sum up. 
Without wishing to assess any results, 
Y must give my own impression of 
having had part in a terrifically exciting 
venture, from which we, the visitors, 
certainly gained a lot : and we owe the 
Church in Crawley a great debt of 
gratitude for the invitation. Above all, 
we are convinced that, in spite of our 
many failures, God the Holy Spirit has 
been pleased to bless the visit. For this 
we give thanks. 

J. W. Woop. 
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Situation Vacant 


A quick glance at the advertisement columns of the daily 
newspaper is enough to convince anyone of the need for our 
services in this country. Details of vacant posts abroad are 
harder to come by. But the need for Christians in many 
different kinds of work overseas is very urgent. Here are 


some typical examples. 


GRADUATE TEACHER te- 
quired for school in Nigeria to 
teach physics and chemistry to 
school certificate standard. 
Training and experience de- 
sirable. Contract of two or 
three tours 18-24 months each. 
Accommodation with basic 
furniture provided to rent. 


NURSE, SRN, SCM, wanted for 
hospital in India. Able to take 
charge of nursing side of 
hospital. 


LECTURER in English Litera- 
ture for Tunghai Christian 
University, Formosa. Candi- 
dates should have a good 
degree and if possible some 
experience in teaching or lec- 
turing. 


TWO ORDAINED MEN 
needed to take charge of two 
districts in Papua, each of 
which is about the size of an 


average English county, and 
contains a number of churches 
and schools. Them lites, 
demanding and tough. The 
rewards—in seeing a young 
church rapidly growing in 
grace—are deeply satisfying. 

A NON-GRADUATE TEA- 
CHER with Teaching Diploma 
and some experience is needed 
at St. Monica’s Elementary 
Teacher Training College at 
Onitsha, Nigeria, for general 
subjects including English, with 
Arithmetic or Handwork and 
Needlework. Accommodation 
provided. 18-month tour. 
Salary £210-470 plus £150 
allowance. 


DOCTOR. Man or woman with 
general medical qualifications 
required for work in hospital 
at Kalolerii, Kenya, 23 miles 
from Mombasa. Village visi- 
tation all round the area. 


Details of similar posts may be obtained from : 


Baptist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London W.1 
Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London E.C.4 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, 


Edinburgh 2 


London Missionary Society, 
London S.W.1 


Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, 


Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1 


Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 
George Street, Edgware Road, London W.1 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, London S.W.1 
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them are intercessions for the Movement. 


Annandale Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday and included in 


We pray for each Branch by name once a 


year, and the list is printed below for branches and others to join in if they wish. 
Branches may also wish to send to the Editor details for intercessions on the day they 
are remembered. 


1955 
NOVEMBER 
21 Monpbay 
22 ‘TUESDAY 
23 WEDNESDAY 
24 THURSDAY 
25 FRIDAY 
28 MONDAY 
29 TUESDAY 
30 WEDNESDAY 
DECEMBER 
1 THURSDAY 
2 FRIDAY 
5 MONDAY 
6 TUESDAY 
7 WEDNESDAY 
8 THURSDAY 
9 FRIDAY 
12 Monpbay 
13. TUESDAY 
14 WEDNESDAY 
15 THURSDAY 
16 FRIDAY 
19 MoNnpDAY 
20 TUESDAY 
21 WEDNESDAY 
22 THURSDAY 
23 FRIDAY 
28 WEDNESDAY 
29 THURSDAY 
30 FRIDAY 
1956 
JANUARY 
2 MONDAY 
3 TUESDAY 


4 WEDNESDAY 


Downing College, Cambridge ; Dartford College of Physical 
Education 

Didsbury T.C., Manchester ; Dundee T.C. 

Diocesan T.C. for Women, Southsea ; Didsbury College, 
Bristol 

Dorset House, Oxford ; 
Wokingham 

Edgehill T.C., Liverpool ; Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

Eastbourne T.C. ; Edgehill College, Belfast 

Exeter College, Oxford ; Fishponds Diocesan T.C., Bristol 

ee Educational Institute, London ; Furzedown T.C., 

ondon 


Easthampstead Park College, 


Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge ; Garnett College, London 

Gipsy Hill T.C. ; Gilmore House Theological College 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London ; Girton College, 
Cambridge 

Gonville and Caius College, 
College, London 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial College ; 
Glamorgan T.C., Barry 

Glasgow University ; Guildhall School of Music 

Hughes Hall, Cambridge; MHockerill College, Bishop’s 
Stortford 

Handsworth College, Birmingham ; Hereford T.C. 

House of the Sacred Mission, Kelham ; Huddersfield 
Technical College 

Hillcroft College, London ; Homerton College, Cambridge 

Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop ; 
Hertford College, Oxford 

Hull University ; Hull College of Art 

Hartley Victoria College, Manchester ; 
Housecraft 

Institute of Education, London ; Imperial College, London 

I.M. Marsh College of Physical Education, Liverpool ; 
Jordanhill T.C., Glasgow 

Jesus College, Cambridge ; Jesus College, Oxford 

Kesteven T.C., Grantham ; Keble College, Oxford 

King’s College, London ; King’s College, Newcastle 

Kenton Lodge T.C., Newcastle; King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester 

King’s College, Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


Cambridge ; Goldsmith’s 


Ilkley College: of 


Lancashire Independent College, Manchester ; Lady Mabel 
College, Wentworth 

London College of Divinity, Lingfield ; London Hospital 

London School of Economics ; London School of Oriental 
and African Studies 
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THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
MONDAY 
‘TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER 18 


19-20 


Nov. 27-Dec. 5 
DECEMBER 1 


3-4 
7 

11 

14-15 


16-17 
17-20 


28 
Dec. 28-JAN. 2 


JANUARY 


2-7 
5-9 
8 
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Lower Kingsmead College, Birmingham ; Loughborough 
College, Leicester 

Loughborough Co-operative College, Stamford Hall, Leics ; 
Lincoln College, Oxford 

Lincoln Theological College ; Lincoln Training College 

Leeds College of Art ; Margaret McMillan T.C., Bradford 

Malayan Teachers T.C., Kirkby, Liverpool; Rachel 
McMillan T.C., London 

Moray House T.C.; Edinburgh ; Magdalen College, Oxford 

Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Merton College, Oxford 

Milton T.C., Southsea ; C. F. Mott College, Prescott 

Municipal T.C., Hull ; Maria Grey T.C., London 

Manchester T.C,; Matlock T.C. 

Magee University College, Londonderry ; Mansfield College, 
Oxford 

Memorial College, Brecon ; 
Domestic Subjects, London 


National Society’s T.C. for 


Prayer Calendar 


Martin Cooper visits SCM branch at North Staffs 

Hereford Training College Bible Study weekend at Staunton- 
on-Wye 

Martin Cooper tours Ireland 

University of London Union Foundation Day Service : Canon 
Eric Abbott 

Philip Lee-Woolf visits Kelham 

Half-day consultation of Durham Committee on policy 

First of Liverpool experimental ‘ university services ’ 

Consultation on University Missions at Annandale 

Education Committee 

General Council 

London Council 

Bible School at the College of the Ascension, Selly Oak : 
Professor G. Henton Davies ; Rey. H. W. Montefiore 

Overseas conference : University Hall, Sheffield 

Industrial Conference : William Temple College, Rugby 

Quiet Afternoon at Birmingham: ‘Called to be Saints’ 
(Canon Gribble) | 

WSCE Consultation on High Schools work : Biévres 

North Eastern Preterminal at Otterburn, Northumberland. 
Speaker, Vernon Sproxton 

Liverpool branch joint conference on ‘ Personal Evangelism ’ 
with Church of England Society and Methodist Society, at 
Braunston, led by the Rev. Gwyn Rogers 

WSCE European Council : Biévres 

Mission to Bristol University led by Canon J. E. Fison, assisted 
by Philip Lee-Woolf, Isabel Eden, Michael Fisher and others 

London meeting sponsored by SCM and denominational 
chaplains to introduce Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 

Patrick Rodger visits Oxford 

London School of Economics Branch Weekend 

London: United Service with denominaticnal societies 

Philip Lee-Woolf Chairman at Oxford Brains Trust on Church 
Unity 

London Counci’ 


Jottings 


_ A UNIversIry CHURCH 

As we go to press, Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, has just started its new 
career aS the centre of worship for 
Anglican students in the university of 
London. A few doors away from the 
Anglican Chaplaincy (13 Woburn 
Square) and conveniently placed in the 
university ‘ quarter,’ it should surely fill 
the long-felt need for a ‘ university 
church.’ The inaugural Eucharist, 
attended by a large congregation, was 
celebrated on Sunday 16th October by 
the Bishop of Kensington, and sung to 
the five-part setting of Byrd by a choir 
of students. (The weekly Eucharist 
will continue to be held in the Church 
at 9 a.m. during term.) At 8 p.m. on the 
same day the first of the ‘ university 
sermons ’ was preached by Dr. Austin 
Farrer—a brilliant start indeed to a 
series designed to expound the faith 
“in a cool and reasoned manner’ and 
at a level worthy of enquiring minds. 
THE YOUNG WoRKER 

A conference on the subject ‘ The 
Education of the Young Worker’ is 
being organized by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Department of Education, to take 
place at Oriel College from 7-13 April 
1956. It is under the patronage of 
HRH the Duke of Edinburgh, and is 
intended to bring together representa- 
tives of industry, education, and ad- 
ministration who are concerned with 
the well-being of young people who 
have recently left school. The Con- 
ference will consider the needs of young 
workers preparing for relatively un- 
skilled occupations, and commissions 
will be formed for the study of these 
questions. The fee for residents will be 
£12 ; a few non-resident members will 
be accepted at a fee of £4 4s. Further 
information is available from The 
Secretary, Young Worker, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford, to whom registrations 
should be sent by 31 December 1955. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Many of our readers will know that 
a national campaign for the abolition 
of capital punishment has recently been 
launched. Mr. Victor Gollancz is 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and there are many distinguished names 
on their ‘Committee of Honour.’ 
Here is an extract from their statement 
of policy : 


“The Campaign will employ two 
methods. The first of these will be 
educational. Books, pamphlets and 
shorter statements will be issued ¢ 
public meetings will be organized ; 
personal contact will .be established 
with all who wish for information on the 
issues involved, with a view to forming 
a considered opinion. But we shall also 
be concerned to give people already 
opposed to capital punishment an 
opportunity for expressing their con- 
science. We shall suggest, for instance, 
that abolitionists may think fit to 
abstain from going to any entertainment 
or party on the eve of an execution, and 
may wish to attend a place of worship 
or assembly (and we shall arrange for 
such places to be open for the purpose). 
Other projects are under consideration, 
The Campaign will be conducted in a 
reverent and indeed religious spirit : 
any disruptive or sensational action 
such as demonstrations outside prisons, > 
will be rigorously discountenanced.’ 

Sympathizers are asked to send a 
postcard to the Secretary, Mrs. Peggy 
Duff, 14 Henrietta Street, WC2, bearing 
only the word ‘ Abolitionist’ and the 
name and address of the sender in 
block capitals—and to encourage their 
friends to do the same. 

A local petition on the same lines 
is being organized in Birmingham. 
Its sponsors include the Bishop of 
Birmingham and the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, and six local MPs 
have signed it. Further information 
may be obtained from David M. R. 
Keate, 156 Oak Tree Lane, Bournville, 
Birmingham 30. 

OVERSEAS REGISTER 

Information about overseas affairs is 
sent out once a term to all those on the 
Overseas Register. If you are interested 
in the possibility of working overseas in 
any capacity, you should put your name 
on the Register. 

This does not place you under any 
obligation, but means that you will 
receive details of vacant posts abroad, 
lists of recent books on overseas affairs 
and notices of conferences which might 
be of interest to you. 

Overseas Register cards and further 
information may be obtained from The 
International Secretary, Annandale, 
North End Road, London, N.W.11. 
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Do you know that— 


the Y.M.C.A. in August !955 celebra- 
ted its Centennial as a World 
Movement ; today there are 
over four million members 
of ten thousand centres in 
seventy-six countries? 


the Y.M.G.A. from its inception has 
been inter-denominational, a 
pioneer in ecumenical work, 
an auxiliary of the Churches, 
directing its efforts towards 
those not normally reached by 
ordinary Church agencies ? 


the Y.M.GC.A. offers opportunities for 
men and women to serve full- 
time in Britain and Overseas? 


You can apply to: The Personnel 
Seoretary, National Ceuncil of 
Y.M.G.As., i112, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


TO WOMEN WITH 
CHRISTIAN CONVICTION 
WHO WANT TO WORK 

WITH PEOPLE THE 

Y. W. C. A. 
OFFERS GREAT SCOPE 


@ CLUB CENTRES with groups of boys 
and girls, teen-agers and adults need pro- 
fessional leaders, available 
through a six-months Y.W.C.A. Leadership 


Certificate Course, for which bursaries and 


Training is 


loans are available. 


@ HOSTELS Wardens 


preferably with domestic science training, 


need Assistant 


but candidates with suitable 


experience, may also be considered. 


over 20, 


For information write to}: 
The Training & Personnel Sacretary, 
Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
Bedford House, 108 Baker 8t., London, W.1. 


Our Presses 
FOR 
Your Books 


AT THE 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 
South Shore Road 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 
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5th century mosaic 


Church of Saint Sophia, Salonika 
See article p. 5 
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Fditorial 


CTOBER comes; and with the falling of leaves come also the 

buying of books, the composing of lecture-lists, the furnishing 

of bed-sitters. The dying of the year is a time of beginnings 

for the student. And this has perhaps a peculiar fitness in the eyes 
of the Christian. For Jesus Christ was born ‘in the bleak mid-winter’ 
and the Church waxed great in the decline and fall of an Empire; and 
in the Christian life we learn that the fig-tree must bear fruit even 
when it is not the season of figs. At every point faith is called to 
challenge the world and to conquer its so-called iron laws of necessity. 
THE STUDENT MOVEMENT also celebrates this time of beginnings, 

by appearing with a somewhat new look but mercifully at the same 
old price. And thus it welcomes its readers, both old and new, and 
wishes them well in the year which lies ahead. That the year may 
include five perusals of this magazine is, naturally enough, our hope; 
and that not only because it would be gratifying to increase still 
further a circulation which has risen steadily over the past few years, 
but also because we hope that a Christian commentary on the world 
in which a student lives. moves and has his being, will always have 
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something relevant to say. Generations of students, whether ‘SCM’ 
or not, have found matter for talk, reflection, praise, indignation, and 
no doubt some conscience-stricken boredom in these pages. It is our 


earnest hope that all these reactions, save the last, will continue in 
this generation. 


Called to be Eggheads? 


One frequent criticism of SruDENT MOVEMENT has been that it 
is “too intellectual’. Students, we are told, are not intellectual today, 
whatever they may have been in the past and whatever their benevolent 
uncles in the Local Authority may suppose. Or they are so exhausted 
with staring at anatomical diagrams or glooming over French proses 
that they do not afterwards want to read formidable-looking articles 
by people whom they suspect of trying to do them good. Well, the 
criticism is just if it is aimed at what is academic. in the narrow 
sense of that word, or even ‘haighbrow’. If we are merely trying to be 
clever, if we serve up gobbets of undigested theology, if the articles we 
print never intersect with the life of your college and yourself, then 
this is the business of the SCM as a whole and we should know of it. 


But we must plead guilty to the charge that this is a magazine 
which tries to make people think, to deepen their knowledge and to 
extend the range of their caring—even if it sometimes gives them ‘a 
pain in the mind’. A cynic has said that the most alert and intelligent 
people in our society today are boys and girls in their last year at 
school: those who have the misfortune to go on to college find the 
shades of the academic prison-house beginning to close indeed, and 
become busier, narrower and stupider with each advancing year. Like 
most things which cynics say, this has an unpleasant half-truth in it. 
And STUDENT MOVEMENT will continue to set its face against all 
unwillingness to think outside the field of one’s own specialization. It 
will continue to oppose the present ‘flight from reason’ in many 
religious circles, inside and outside the colleges—which incidentally 
leaves us exposed to the attacks of the most threadbare kind of 
‘rationalism’. It will continue to take seriously the belief that we are 
members one of another and that in Christ are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge. 


It was, if we remember rightly, during the American Presidential 
campaign of 1952 that the word ‘egghead’ first came into prominence. 
This was a term of reproach, directed particularly against Mr Adlai 
Stevenson and contrasting him with the genial, common-sensical, un- 
eggheadlike figure of Mr Eisenhower. The moral is plain: the Anglo- 
Saxon races don’t like eggheads. They are uncomfortable people to 
have about. They ask awkward questions; they don’t conform to 
accepted standards; within a certain age-group they are a nuisance to 
the less discerning of their teachers. No parent wants to see his nice 
boy go away to college and come back an egghead—and as for the 
female egghead, it is counted deadlier than the male. Let them be 
content to pass all those exams, and everyone will be satisfied that 
the years have been well-spent. 
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Here is something for the Christian to ponder. There is much in 
eggheadism which the practice of his religion may save him from: 
its shrillness, cocksureness, love of hearing its own voice and hatred of 
listening to others, lack of consideration for others in small and simple 
matters, capacity for being taken in by even the most absurd of 
intellectual fashions. But when all these dangers have been avoided, 
he may be left with no more than a timid mediocrity. It is a mediocrity 
which many people will expect to find in him as a Christian and which 
they will believe to be the hallmark of his Church. It is up to him 
to show that it is otherwise. On the one side is the temptation simply 
to lead a quiet life and be ‘one of the boys’-—not leaven but lump; 
on the other, the temptation to be so immersed in religious activities 
that he has no friend who is not already “‘saved’—the leaven sitting on 
the cupboard shelf. Between, there is the call of Christ to rise to the 
height of those opportunities which life as a student affords. In the 
face of His revelation and of the world’s need, we cannot think too 
much or too deeply. 


The Student Movement 


is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Editorial and other offices of the SCM are at 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11. General communi- 
cations, subscriptions and donations should be addressed to the 
General Secretary ; manuscripts and magazine enquiries to the Editor. 
We invite readers to submit line drawings etc. which might be suitable 
for reproduction. A stamped, addressed envelope for the return of 
contributions should be enclosed. The next issue will appear on 
November 18. 


Student Movement Index 


An Index of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT for the years 1946-55 has 
recently been prepared. Requests for copies should be sent to the 
Editor as soon as possible, as the cost per copy will depend on the 
number of orders received. 


ANTONY BRIDGE 


The development of 


Christian art 


The first of five articles: Origin and Background 


UST as the history of the development of Christian doctrine 
during the first five centuries of the Church can be described as 
the history of how a Semitic hand was fitted into a Greek glove, 
so the initial development of a specifically Christian iconography can 
be said to have been the history of the reconciliation of the Semitic 
distrust of ‘images’ to the Hellenistic desire for pictorial and sculptural 
representation of the sacred history of the faith. Herbert Read has 
made the interesting suggestion that the Jewish objection to 
representation, on the one hand, and the Greek desire for it, on the 
other, are related to the Jewish belief in a ‘personal’ God, who is 
affronted by images of himself, and to Greek pantheism which sees 
nothing improper in the immanence of the deity in material things; 
but this cannot be discussed in the scope of a short article. At all 
events, both the Iconoclastic Controversy and the latter-day iconoclasm 
of the Reformation bear witness to the difficulty of effecting a 
permanent or a perfect reconciliation between these two conflicting 
points of view; and the development of the different styles, in which 
artists of different centuries have portrayed the persons and incidents 
of Christian faith and history, has been a process which has ranged 
from the near-abstract, theological, and Semitic ideal at one extreme 
to a naturalistic, humanistic, and Hellenistic ideal at the other. This 
is not to say that the personal tastes and inclinations of individual 
artists have conditioned the development of Christian art; that would 
be to put the cart before the horse. On the contrary, the weltan- 
schauung of a particular age has produced artists with abilities and 
styles suitable to its expression; Christian art forms have followed 
theology, and not vice versa. In this and four other short articles I 
hope to be able to illustrate the way in which this has happened. 
During the first two centuries the Catholic Church was true to its 
Old Testament heritage, and shunned the representation of holy 
persons. Clement of Alexandria was typical, when he said; ‘It has 
been plainly forbidden us to practise deceptive art; for the prophet 
says, “Thou shalt not make the likeness of anything that is in heaven, 
or in the earth beneath” ’. But such strictness did not preclude the 
use of certain symbolic representations, and the fish, the dove, the 
lyre, the fisherman, and the shepherd became pictorial commonplaces 
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even at this early date. For the rest, early Christian artists, like artists 
of any other age with a new set of ideas to express in pictorial form, 
turned to the conventions and forms which were current in their own 
day, and initiated a slow transformation of them. At first, such things 
as cupids with garlands, birds, vines, flowers, and ornamental patterns 
of all sorts were taken over without change from the debased Hellen- 
istic art of the day, and can still be seen in the catacombs; it was from 
this debased Hellenistic art that Christian art had to be developed. 
The art of the Roman Empire 


Roger Fry passed a devastating judgement on Roman art: “There 
is nothing in art history quite like the artistic indigence of early 
Roman culture, unless it be the first century of the United States. 
And Rome affords the one great culture of early times of which we 
can, I think, say that the loss of all her artistic creations would make 
scarcely any appreciable difference to our aesthetic inheritance.’ This, 
though sweeping, is probably not unjust. At its best, Roman art 
achieved a vigorous, if insensitive, naturalism; but even this was 
usually replaced by a frozen academism which borrowed from the 
worst aspects of Greek art without understanding it. The portrait of 
the banker, L. Caecilius Jucundus, from Pompeii (see inside front 
cover) is an example of typical Roman portraiture, and its aims and 
ideals were photographic. At the same time, the art market was 
flooded with commercial sculpture from Greece which was of little 
merit, but for which there was a constant demand; for everything 
Greek had acquired the kind of snob value that everything Italian had 
in the days of ‘the grand tour’, and which everything French has 
today. But while the official and fashionable art of the Empire deserves 
most of the hard things which have been said about it, other forms of 
art were being produced which deserve greater respect. Mosaics (see 
inside back cover) were much used domestically, and as a medium they 
provided scope for an imaginative naturalism which, later, influenced 
the Christian mosaics with their incredibly rich decoration and their 
wealth of detail. And some of the portrait painting which was being 
done had a directness and a freshness which was not without its effect 
on the technique of the icon painters of a later time, although again 
the Hellenistic artist’s aim was naturalistic and quite different from the 
aim of the Christian iconographers. Perhaps the best of these Hellen- 
istic portraits were those painted on the lids of mummy cases (see 
front cover); beeswax was used as a medium, and this made for a 
certain spontaneity of handling which gave them great charm and life. 

It was, then, from these unpromising beginnings that for want of 
better, Christian artists had to develop an iconography suitable to the 
expression of the Christian faith. This they did, slowly but surely, 
by rejecting those features which were repugnant to them and 
developing the various available media in ways which served their 
purpose. Naturalism had to go, for it was the Chalcedonian Christ of 
faith, not the Jesus of history, whom they wished to represent; and 
during the ‘Byzantine’ period, until the time of the Renaissance in Italy, 
observation, though often acute and lively, was always subservient to 
theology. It is of this period that I shall write next month. 
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MARGARET GARVIE 


Round the mountain 


For Freshers in Training Colleges 


climbing a mountain for the first time. From below a moun- 

tain looks so easy to attack, with an obvious way up and the 
summit not so far distant. Once the climb is begun the task becomes 
more complex, gullies unseen from the starting point force a diversion 
from the planned route, each time a summit is reached a new and 
higher one is seen ahead. There seems no end to it. Training to be 
a teacher is a little like that. 

By the time you read this you will probably have faced some of 
the varying demands of the staff and of the second- or third-year 
students of your college. They ask for all your interest, time and 
energy, and more. There are long lists of books to read, new terms 
and new ideas to master, essays to write for every member of staff, 
materials to prepare for school practice. What was acceptable at school 
does not always satisfy your new teachers, and each of the lecturers 
seems to think that no one else sets work for students to do but 
themselves. Your fellow students, on the other hand, make friendly 
advances to enrol you in the membership of this society or that, and 
then badger you for fees they omitted to mention when you first 
showed an interest. They set new standards in dress and social life as 
you listen to their conversation over coffee late at night. They often 
come from very different homes and backgrounds from your own, and 
bewilder you by their talk. You wonder if the way to have the most 
out of life is to go to this or that place of entertainment on Saturday 
night, or to shun them all and rise each morning at an unearthly hour 
to read your Bible, or perhaps there is some other way. You are 
drawn to certain groups of students and repelled by others. They 
confuse you with their varying attitudes to college life and work, and 
try to terrify you with awful stories of their experiences on school 
practice. If life in a training college seemed an ideal to which to 
look forward when you were in the sixth form, after a few weeks, or 
even days, you may perhaps wonder how it could ever have seemed 
so straight-forward. Like climbing a mountain, the complexities of 
the route are not as they appeared from the starting point. 
Confronting the class 


Perhaps one of the biggest obstacles for many young teachers to 
surmount is their growing consciousness of their own ignorance. By 
the time the grammar school has been left behind it would seem that 
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M ANY of the worth-while things in life can be compared with 


most students should know enough to teach those younger than them- 
selves, especially classes in the junior school. The first sobering thought 
is often when a reminder comes that any class may contain a budding 
genius; a future great scientist or prime minister or musician or writer 
may be among the somewhat repulsive little boys and girls who smile 
from the back row. And children have a nasty habit of asking 
questions to which their teacher does not know the answer, or, worse 
still, of contradicting with more precise information (‘The sun always 
sets in the West’. ‘Please Miss, last night it didn’t. It set 34° North 
of West, I measured it with my father’s compass’). Children want to 
know about the world in which they live, and they suspect any 
informant who is insincere and unreliable. And yet they ask questions 
to which we do not know the answer—and we sometimes suspect that 
no one else knows either. 

In this kind of setting the training college student is faced with 
many new and puzzling issues. The rush of the course with its constant 
demands on the student makes it possible to escape from thought 
about the major issues by preoccupation with the task of the moment. 
To be a good teacher, though, it is necessary to know the ‘why’ and 
‘to what end’ as well as the ‘how’. If we are not careful we can spend 
all our time perfecting techniques without ever thinking of our 
purpose. 

The place of the SCM 


This is where the SCM comes in. If the Movement is just another 
society to you, then think again. For many to whom membership of 
the SCM has meant much in the past, it was just because it was the 
Christian group which helped to make sense of their studies and of 
their membership of many another student society. That is a big claim 
to make. All over the world there are groups of committed Christians, 
members of the Movement, who are loyal members of a great variety 
of Churches but yet, at the same time, sense the need to join together 
with other Christians in their own college to work out together how 
the Christian Faith can be lived in that setting. Only in that way can 
united Christian witness be made and can Christians help one another 
to meet the challenges of any particular situation—not to escape from 
them, but to face up to them together. 

If the SCM in your college does not seem to be doing this job, 
perhaps you have an obligation as a Christian to join and see that it 
fulfils its true purpose. Perhaps to an outsider there is not much to see 
in the College branch, but within the fellowship there is a life of 
prayer and action unknown to those who do not belong. Perhaps the 
SCM in your college is alive and vigorous so that you have no doubts 
and will join automatically. Whatever the case the Movement needs 
your prayers and participation. Within its fellowship you may not 
learn all the answers, but you may begin to ask the right questions 
about your vocation. 


SIR WILFRID GARRETT 


Strikes 


The first of five articles on Industrial Relations 


about the present strike situation that has not already been 

said? It is quite clear that some hard thinking on industrial 
relations in general and relationships between the two organized sides 
of industry in particular will have to be done during the next few years, 
and this thinking must be done, in part at any rate, by the present 
students at our universities, many of whom will be engaged on one 
or other of these two organized sides. I only dare attempt these 
articles because those whom I hope will read it hold in their hands 
at least part of the future solution. It will be futile to discuss in detail 
here the present series of strikes except as illustrations; the only way 
we can help is by discussing general principles and by trying to look 
at these as far as we are able from the Christian angle, however 
inadequate we may be in interpreting the mind of Christ or the 
tradition of work and business as developed by the Church. 

First we must have clearly in mind some things that seem to be 
overlooked by many during the present controversy. As The Times 
said lately, the six strikes of the past months were carried out by 
fewer than 200,000 men out of a trade union membership of about 
nine millions and a total working population of twenty-four millions, 
and yet these strikes have made a greater impression on (say) England 
south of the Thames than all the strikes of the inter-war periods; but 
during the years leading up to the General Strike of 1926 we were 
sitting on the very knife-edge of revolution. Next, we are inclined to 
forget all those who continue quietly at work. Apart from the few 
days of the General Strike the great majority, including the steel 
workers, the textile workers, boot and shoe and pottery operatives as 
well as many others, have not had any strikes for some fifty years. 
If we omit the last six months the days lost per year through strikes 
since the last war are only about one-twentieth of the average of the 
years between the two wars, and let us remember that the people 
mentioned above are those who are carrying on the heavy work of 
the nation. 


N OW that the dust is beginning to settle, what can anyone say 


New factors 


Yet there are troubles, chiefly of the type known as unofficial 
strikes, and confined in the main to coal and transport, industries that 
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are so essential that their stoppage quickly upsets the well-being of 
every one of us. This type of strike is a comparatively new 
phenomenon in industrial relations, and its main cause may be some- 
thing very deep in our new social environment. The first cause is of 
course the loss of any idea of the sanctity of agreements; next comes 
the deep loyalty of the dockers and miners to their fellows even outside 
those times when:trouble-makers step in and magnify a local grievance. 
But there may be some reasons not often mentioned in the press. We 
are now in a period of full employment, and the keeping of a job 
is not so valuable as it was in the old days. Money is more plentiful, 
and many save. When PAYE was first introduced I remember a 
friend, very wise in the ways of industrial relations, remarking to me 
that we could expect a good number of short sporadic strikes because 
it is now possible to keep the weekly budget up to average for a few 
weeks by drawing returns on PAYE. 

Perhaps we should look deeper still as to why this type of strike 
is so largely confined to dockers and coal miners. These are two of 
the industries that in the bad old days were the most easily cursed by 
the backwash of casual labour. We know now that the workers in 
both these industries work hard and do skilled labour, but in those 
days the casual, when unable to get any other work. thought of these 
industries as the last refuge where a job could be found. These in- 
rushes of outsiders in times of slump led to a great loyalty amongst the 
regular workers and a determination to keep and protect their jobs 
against a force they were unable to resist, and, as industrial relations 
within the industries were also bad, the one way that seemed possible 
was to strike—an attitude which still exists. In spite of good trade 
union leadership and much teaching by both sides, quite a large class 
of these workers has not yet learnt that the day of negotiation has 
superseded the day of the strike. 

Another reason for unofficial strikes, especially during the war 
years, was the slowness of negotiations between large unions and large 
federations of employers. A small grievance arose in one works, which 
since it could not be dealt with by the shop stewards was handed up 
on both sides till it slowly reached top levels, still unsettled. I recollect 
during the war years talking about a small local strike with one of 
the shop stewards concerned, and his reply was, “We had been dis- 
cussing this matter through our unions for nearly six months, without 
any result; we struck on Friday night and here we are on Tuesday with 
the whole thing settled’. 

What then are the first principles that we must keep in mind in 
considering the general problem? I set out a few. 


The right to strike 


It is admitted by both sides in politics and by all responsible 
opinion that the right to strike cannot be taken away from a free man 
in a free country. Under our law any man has the right to withdraw 
his labour provided always that he fulfils his contract, and again there 
is nothing that legally forbids him consorting with his fellows for the 
withdrawal of all their labour. Many trade unionists would also hold. 
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the history of past fights being what it is, that workers should not be 
deprived of the occasional advantage that comes from the immediate 
withdrawal of labour. The right to strike, therefore, can never be 
withdrawn under our present system of government; that way lies 
totalitarianism. 


The Fourth Estate 


The difficulty now is to appreciate the position of trade unionism 
in a modern industrial society. As Sir Winston Churchill has said, 
trade unions are now an estate of the realm, and as such an estate has 
its rights, so also it has its responsibilities. Up to the time of the 
General Strike in 1926 the leaders of our trade unions were out to 
gain their ends by struggle and strife, but from that date the responsible 
leaders saw that in the future the only hope of real progress was 
through negotiation. As one of these leaders said to his organizers, 
‘Up to now your place has been on the soap box, at the factory gates, 
or the street corner; in future it is around the negotiating table’. This 
attitude was helped by the fact that during the last thirty years there 
has grown up a new professional class on the side of management: 
nen paid by salary and not wholly interested in profits except as part 
of their job and as a test of their efficiency; men of a higher educational 
standard than the old owner-manager and with a higher sense of 
responsibility towards their workers and their customers. To these 
two sets of new leaders it was quite apparent that whatever the length 
or difficulty of the negotiations, agreements once concluded were sacred. 
Perhaps one of the weaknesses on both sides is the failure to bring 
home these principles to the rank and file of members. If this could 
be achieved and a system devised that would lead to a speedier settle- 
ment of matters in dispute, little could be said against the present 
methods of negotiations in the best organized of our industries. The 
mechanics of how this system might be improved—the secret ballot, 
compulsory arbitration and the like—will be considered in future 
articles. 

It is not practical politics in peace time to abolish the right to 
strike. We have now reached a stage when the prosperity of our 
country and perhaps our very existence depends on the continuation 
of our industries without the interruption of strikes or other stoppages. 
We should now be approaching a system of industrial relations when 
such stoppages should be regarded as so out-of-date that neither side 
should think of exercising either the lock-out or the strike except in 
cases of betrayal by the other side. Can we substitute some type of 
co-existence under the rule of law that will help us towards the next 
step? May we not have to look far beyond either wages or incentives 
to the true value of a man’s work to find the real cause of our present 
troubles? | 

Meanwhile members of the SCM might be looking for the real 
solution, which appears to me to be set out in IT Corinthians 12. The 
whole chapter is so full of lessons on the subject that it is not for 
nothing that it comes immediately before the more famous thirteenth 
chapter. 


1] 


VARY NEC GEES 


Those carol services 


BROADCAST of the Festival of Nine Lessons and Carols 

from King’s College Chapel is now a tradition’. Thus saith the 

Radio Times. For many, Christmas properly begins with the 
chorister who sings the first verse of ‘Once in royal David’s city’ as an 
unaccompanied solo. It is an exquisite moment, the tense silence of 
the congregation, the awareness of listening millions, and then the 
boy’s voice floating up to the fan-vaulting in that million-cubic-foot- 
sound-box which is King’s Chapel. 

The BBC has broadcast this service for over twenty years. Last 
year a notable attempt was made to televise it on the European 
network. Reception was good in all countries except Italy; there was 
some interference at the cross-roads in Switzerland, and it is feared 
that the Pope was not as impressed as he should have been... 

If the Nine Lessons and Carols were not broadcast, there would, 
“one is told, be something like a revolution. Broadcasting House would 
‘be deluged with protesting phone calls, the press would run headlines 
‘and maintain public interest in the affair until at least the middle of 
the following Lent. I wonder. Isn’t it, rather, that most people only 
listen with half an ear because (a) the service is now more than a 
little stereotyped and (5) so many have already been dosed with Nine 
Lessons and Carols at school, in their own coflege chapels, or parish 
churches? I want to suggest that although the pattern of the Nine 
Lessons and Carols is excellent in itself, the expenditure of a little 
time and energy might bring some much-needed variety into the shape 
of our carol services. 

They are in danger of breeding contempt through sheer familiarity. 
Taking the country as a whole the standard of musical performance 
has probably risen steadily. All the more reason why we should not 
be content with ‘Hark, the herald angels sing’ put in for the congrega- 
tion, most of whom abandon the unequal struggle with the tune before 
half the angelic message is out of their mouths. Much greater care 
and initiative is needed in the selection and performance of hymns and 
carols. Some of them are nearing National Anthem status. 

And then the lessons! Not to mention their less audible or 
intelligible readers! Must every carol service repeat the same series 
year by year? Is the chorister doomed to read Genesis 3. 8-15 every 
year? The impression this passage leaves on the mind of the occasional] 
churchgoer was well put by Critic in the New Statesman: “Very few of 
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us could honestly say that we believe that a good God created man 
and woman, permitted them to be tempted to disobedience by a snake 
(why is the snake’s head bruised by man’s (sic) heel more than, say, 
that of a scorpion, a jigger, or any other creeping pest?) which was 
henceforth accursed, and that at last, after a Deluge and many 
prophecies, made exclusively to the Jewish people, the Son of God 
was sent .. . . Few want to consider this story rationally; they like 
its associations and symbolic meaning; it is part of Christmas and 
Saves it from becoming a mere orgy of eating and drinking’. Carol 
services are an opportunity for a true ministry of the Word. We must 
see to it that the meaning of the lessons and their inter-connection is 
really clear to the congregation. 

‘An orgy of eating and drinking’—not to say, an orgy of carols. 
Prayers, (especially the Bidding Prayer), Lessons, and third/y Carols in 
keeping with the prayers and lessons: this should be the order of 
priority in the structure of a carol service. How often is it the other 
way round? More dangerous than familiarity is secularism as a 
debasing agent in carol services. Not that I want a Puritan censorship 
on carols in church. Though carols are secular in origin, deriving from 
the dance, the round, the hearty chorus, and the easily-remembered 
tune, I am all for having them in church; but I want them in church 
because I want real joy, to take the place of the ‘occupational cordiality’ 
which parsons, churchwardens, and sidesmen share with insurance 
agents and air hostesses. Christmas belongs to the Market Place, as 
Henri Ghéon taught us in his play, but our Lord drove the market 
out of the Temple. We can wake up the Church with carols without 
turning Christmas into just another community-singing session. Let 
us have our orgy, but let us make it ourselves, round the fireside, or 
the old piano. 


How can we improve our carol services? Three suggestions: 

1. By making more of the Prayers. The Bidding Prayer of course 
is vital, but great importance attaches to the choice of collects or 
prayers which should be used to sum up the meaning of the lessons, 
and not left to the end to be gabbled through at the altar, ‘because it 
would not be sufficient merely to have the blessing though that is all 
we really want’! 


2. By experimenting with a wider variety of liturgical forms, 
including varying the lessons. Most carol services could be improved 
by making them processional along the lines of the Advent Carol 
Service at King’s, beginning at the West End and coniing gradually to 
the Sanctuary. Possibly the Christmas crib could be brought in, or even 
some acting or tableaux. 


3. By raising the standard of performance all round. This is an 
obvious point but worth insisting upon, because this alone would make 
existing carol services infinitely more inspiring. Everything should be 
rehearsed with great care, processions, reading, singing, praying: 
nothing should be left to the inspiration of the moment, or the 
habits, mostly bad, contracted by the clergy, by choirs, and by 
congregations, during the rest of the liturgical year. 
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STEPHEN WINWARD 


An experiment in house-groups 


HEN Matthew the converted tax-collector wished to 

introduce his former friends to the Lord Jesus and his 
; disciples, he invited both parties to a feast in his home. It 
has long been my conviction that the home is still the best place to 
bridge the gap between the disciples of Christ and ‘them that are 
without’. For well over ten years the Baptist Church at Highams 
Park in the north-eastern suburbs of Greater London has been 
attempting to use the homes of the people in this way. In fellowship 
with our local church, we now have eighteen home-groups. There are 
usually about twenty-four people in a group, as the front room of the 
average suburban house cannot accommodate more than this number 
with comfort! There are thus about 450 people in the groups 
altogether. Some of these groups are for men, some for women. 
Except with young people we do not attempt.mixed groups. 

As the basic purpose of a house-group is to provide a meeting 
place for Christians and non-Christians, it is of course essential to 
have both present. We therefore attempt as far as possible to have 
an equal number of Church members and ‘outsiders’ in each home- 
group. The Christians bring along the latter by personal invitation; 
and great use is made of the slogan ‘each one bring one’. We have 
found little or no difficulty in getting unbelievers into the groups, and 
they could be expanded indefinitely—if we had the necessary leaders. 
As the name implies, these groups meet in the homes of the people, 
apart from occasional united group meetings in the Church or Hall. 
Each group draws its members from a limited locality or street area, 
and has a name usually derived from its area, such as Lakeside (there 
are lakes in London!) or Woodend group. There is however a certain 
amount of organized interchange between the groups. 

Composition and programme 

Each house-group has a leader and two helpers. All three are of 
course Christians, and act as shepherds of the group. It is the 
responsibility of the leader to arrange the group evening and to act as 
chairman to the meeting itself. He (she) and his helpers visit each 
member of the group once a fortnight and leave a group letter, which 
contains a short message, some news of general group activity, and the 
details about place, time and subject of the next group meeting. This 
regular visitation is one of the most valuable aspects of group work, 
as it means that over fifty church members are constantly visiting the 
homes of the people. There is a regular meeting of all group leaders 
and helpers for planning and for prayer. 
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Each group meets once a fortnight on a given evening of the week 
at 8 p.m. We take particular care to have women’s and men’s groups 
on different evenings, as that solves the problem of baby-sitting. 
Actually all eighteen groups meet on the Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings of the same week, thus leaving the alternative 
week free of group work for our special local church activities. A 
group meets by rotation in the homes of its members, unless for any 
special reason (e.g. the hostility of a husband) a member is unable to 
invite the group. The members assemble at 8 p.m. and occupy all the 
available chairs (not arranged in rows like a church!) or squat on 
the carpet. The session begins with a talk of about twenty minutes’ 
duration, and this is followed by a period of discussion in which group 
members are free to express any views, however unorthodox. The 
discussion is followed by an Epilogue. Each group has a devotional 
leader responsible for this. It consists of a short introductory talk to a 
reading from the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, and a few 
concise prayers. I myself prepare the Epilogue and give a copy to 
each devotional leader, who adapts it to his or her own group. After 
the Epilogue comes a cup of tea and a biscuit. This is often the most 
valuable part of the evening, as it enables the Christians to engage in 
friendly conversation with those who are not yet Christians. 


What we aim to do 


The object of the experiment is the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
among men or women through the home. We attempt to do this in 
three ways. First, by friendship: there is very little communal life in 
these suburbs of London, and many of the people are isolated and 
lonely. Here the Englishman’s home is indeed his castle. As a house- 
holder put it to me one day: ‘I have lived in this place eighteen years, 
and I may as well have been in the Arabian Desert for all the people 
I know’. Now our first aim is to break down this suburban reserve 
and isolation, introduce neighbours to one another, and to give them 
the joy and satisfaction of belonging to a group. We try to encourage 
hospitality, practical helpfulness and mutual caring as much as 
possible, so that the love of Christ may be made real to people in 
the very situation where we talk about it. The groups often fail of 
their supreme objective, but as creators of fellowship and good neigh- 
bourliness they have been a complete success. We constantly have the 
_ testimony of those who have been rescued from loneliness and 
isolation into a new richness of communal life. 

Our second objective is teaching, and this is attempted mainly 
through the talk given at the group evening. These talks are not for 
the most part on what might be called ‘religious’ subjects. A syllabus 
which consisted only of religious subjects would defeat the purpose of 
a house-group, for the outsiders would not come. We know from 
experience! Our aim rather is to teach the Christian faith indirectly, 
by relating it to the actual interests of the people in the group. The 
talk might be on Australia, interior decoration, the work of a 
probation officer, gardening, local government or bringing up children. 
If however the general topics are ‘light’ and interesting, there is no 
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need to avoid specifically religious subjects. I myself always speak on 
the latter. In any case the Epilogue always provides the opportunity 
for religious instruction and Bible exposition. 

Our third aim is evangelism. The work of pre-evangelism is done 
through friendship and teaching, but we do not attempt direct 
evangelism in the group meeting itself. This is attempted rather by 
personal work and visitation of the people in their homes, and by 
inviting them into the local church to hear the gospel. 

The results of Christian work are notoriously difficult to estimate. 
Is home-group work successful? In bringing people out of loneliness 
and isolation into some kind of communal life and activity it has 
undoubtedly been successful in this locality. But does it make disciples 
and build up the Church? In this connection the ‘outsiders’ attending 
the groups fall into three categories. There are those who enjoy the 
group life and meeting, but seem to go no further. This applies roughly 
to about one half of the outsiders. Secondly there are those who as a 
result of group work have begun to attend the worship of our own or 
some other local church. The number in this category is quite 
encouraging. Lastly there are those who have been made disciples, 
baptized and enrolled as church members. Some years as many as half | 
our candidates for baptism have come from the home-groups. A 
number of complete families have been won in this way, as well as a 
considerable number of individuals. We are indeed often disappointed, 
but it may be claimed that this is the most fruitful method of evange- 
lism we have employed in our own church. 


Using the Bible 


A Bible School 


will be held at the College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, from December 28 (evening) to January 2 
(morning) 


Speakers 


The Rev. Professor G. Henton Davies, Durham 
University 
The Rev. H. W. Montefiore, Cambridge University 


Cost £4 
For registration or further information write to 


The Study Secretary 
Annandale, North End Road, N.W.11 
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RICHARD HARDY 


The makings of a doctor 


to make up your mind well before you had much chance of seeing 

what medicine really looked like. Even so it’s useful to pause and 
look at yourself and wonder what attracted you and what you are 
letting yourself in for. 

Two reservations to start with. Firstly, medicine as a profession 
is overcrowded; there is no need to urge people to it, but rather to 
keep them out of it unless they are sure it is really their choice—or 
God’s. (To be certain of this is exceptional at the beginning. One 
generally undertakes anything—even a profession—from deplorably 
mixed motives, and finds out what God either wanted, or wants you 
to do about it, much later). Secondly, medicine divides into two 
streams very soon after qualification—specialization and general 
practice. They are radically different and demand rather different 
qualities. It is usual to,dream of being a specialist (in each speciality 
in turn as you pass through its period of training) and to have visions 
of being a Great Man, but the odds are so heavily in favour of 
becoming a G.P. that it is more practical in a short article to talk 
about General Practice. 

Essentials 

As a GP. you need three qualities: professional skill (this cannot 
be too highly developed by natural flair, training or experience); 
common sense, which can be consciously acquired; humanity. Humanity 
is the most difficult to obtain, and in the final analysis probably the 
most valuable asset to a G.P. It is hardly necessary to say, however, 
that it shows a lack of the second quality to pour the milk of human 
kindness upon a patient who really needs the latest tetracycline. 

Every doctor has an obligation, as part of his duty to the patient, 
to acquire and maintain the highest standard possible to him of 
professional skill, The acquisition takes six or seven years of hard 
work, and the maintenance a lifetime of discipline. It is a sine qua 
non of good doctoring, but oddly enough it is not the most important 
quality in the eyes of the final judge—the patient. 

Common sense is sometimes innate, sometimes the result of up- 
bringing, but can be learnt by intelligent application. This is the hard 
way. But it must be brought in by hook or by crook. Of course, if 
you want to be the sort of doctor who has a lock-up surgery, so 
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know his patients’ names, and has only two lines of procedure, either 
to prescribe a palliative bottle or to wash the hands pilatewise and 
hand the patient over to the hospital out-patients, the only common 
sense required is just enough to save your own skin. But if you were 
to become that kind of a doctor, you would hardly be bothering to 
read a stock-taking article now. But if not, then you will perpetually 
be having to deal with minor personal or family problems, major 
crises of life like bereavement, long illness or psychological disorder, 
and pseudo-medical problems like helping the elderly patient to choose 
a right course between, say, heroic surgery and masterly inactivity. 
All these require common sense as well as sympathy. 

What about this quality of humanity? Isn’t it rather over-rated? 
Isn’t it likely to produce a busy-body meddling with people’s lives, or 
a sentimentalist agonising over tragedies he is powerless to avert? 
It all depends on your picture of the practice of medicine. 

As he that serveth 

There is a wonderful satisfaction in spotting the difficult intus- 
susception early enough to save a child’s life. There is a wonderful 
satisfaction in solving some psycho-sexual tangle which is bidding fair 
to ruin a formerly happy family. There is even a satisfaction in keeping 
your temper with the ever-recurrent surgery-haunters and cheering 
their inadequate personalities on their troubled way. But more than 
all those satisfactions there are innumerable chances of helping the 
unfortunate, socially inadequate, underprivileged or whatever you may 
like to call them. It is here that the humanity comes in. If you have 
ever felt the immense attraction of Christ’s personality as manifested 
in his dealings with the irritating, distasteful or frankly revolting 
people he met, you will find an inexhaustible opportunity of imitating 
him (if that has too artificial a connotation, of becoming like him) in 
general practice. Of course you will fail, possibly even despair, quite 
likely forget to follow his example; but the chance is there as in few 
other vocations which our highly cellular modern society provides. 
You have the entrée to a thousand homes and a hundred thousand 
secrets; you meet an endless hunger for something which people want 
and so seldom find in their churches. You will not be fit to enter 
the homes, share the secrets or fulfil the need. You may well be 
grossly over-worked, taken advantage of, pushed around and referred 
to slightingly as ‘the quack’ but—what an opportunity! 

There is nothing pious or pretentious about this life of service. 
It is arduous and unsentimental and above all realistic; in fact your 
success in it (looked at from the intellectual end, at any rate) will be 
exactly commensurate with your realism; your ability, that is, to see 
things spontaneously sub specie aeternitatis. It precludes preaching 
absolutely. If you are lucky enough to have a real faith yourself you 
may sometimes have the great delight of meeting someone, for instance, 
who has to go rather slowly through the gate of death and, sharing 
that faith, turns their painful and squalid end into one of the great 
experiences of your life. Then again another who is without faith may 
find enough of yours to share in his time of trouble—that is a great 


but humiliating experience. But it is never more than the opportunity 
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of sharing that you have as a doctor; you are only another human being 
who happens to be called on when people are in trouble. 

Medicine is a wonderful profession; there is always variety, 
intellectual challenge, social demand, offer of a hundred friendships and 
an unrivalled chance of being a servant, as we have been told to be. 
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W. S. SMITH 


Christian Vocation— 
d personal testimony 


some time in our lives—the problem of what career we shall take up 
and how we can best prepare for it while we are at the University. 
When I went up to the University I had not long been a Christian and 
I thought in my ‘fresher’ days that my new faith would be the answer 
to all my problems and worries. Of course it was the answer but it 
took me the best part of three years to realise that God always answers 
our prayers, but not often exactly when or how we think they ought 
to be answered. I believe God’s purpose in the uncertainty about my 
future life while I was a student was simply to strengthen my faith and 
teach me the need for absolute patience in my waiting upon God. Of 
course these things are difficult to see at the time. We have to climb 
the mountain as it were before we can really get the picture of the 
climb in perspective. So now that I am happily embarked in my 
teaching career I am glad that it was not until a few weeks before 
Finals that I knew that God’s purpose was that I should be a teacher. 
I believe that only a few people seem to have a definite ambition 
for their adult lives from an early age. I know that I passed through 
the usual stages of wanting to be an actress, a nurse and a nun after 
reading The Swish of the Curtain, Florence Nightingale and The Song 
of Bernadette respectively. At college it was almost as bad. I started 
doing Drama and then changed to Philosophy and then wished I 
could do Special English until I realised that God had placed me in 
the course I was doing for a definite reason and that I would be going 
against his will if I did much more changing. So I learned to be 
content in the situations I found myself in, and a very valuable lesson 
I have found it, so long as it does not lead to smug complacency. 
nS, 


if AM going to write about a problem which confronts us all at 


I was advised to pray very often about my future career and I 
knew that other people were praying about it too. When my final year 
arrived I applied to various Education Departments with not the 
slightest feeling of vocation but for the reason that teaching was one 
of the few professions for which I could get a grant during training. 
I was not happy about this decision. I felt I was most unsuitable in 
temperament for. teaching, and the thought of facing classes of thirty 
youngsters filled me with trepidation. 

But it is wonderful how God knows and provides for all our 
needs. During these last few months I was given the opportunity of 
proving that I was capable of organising children of the University 
Settlement into plays and choirs and gaining their co-operation. My 
confidence in myself, which I now think is one of the most important 
requirements of the teacher, increased as the weeks went by, and it 
was with regret that I had to leave those ‘difficult’ dock-land children 
as Finals loomed on the horizon. 

One Sunday I was in church and not concentrating particularly 
when the words of the Epistle became filled with personal meaning 
in a way which I had never experienced before. The occasion was an 
SCM service, and the words were from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (12. 6): “Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the 
proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching ...’ Those words really stood out for 
me and I felt for the first time that perhaps it was God’s will that I 
should after all my doubts and worries be a teacher. I realised that 
{ had a vocation, as every one finds if he really seeks to know it. 


This vocation was sorely tested in my teaching practice in a 
‘particularly tough area of London’s East End, also in my first term as 
a qualified teacher where I was ragged unceasingly by some of the 
less sensitive of my pupils. To any who might have this experience 
and think that perhaps they have misjudged their vocation I should 
say, ‘Stick it a little longer. It may be the only way of proving that 
you have the very qualities of courage and patience which will be so 
necessary to the full enjoyment of teaching later on. And all the best 
teachers—or so some of them have told me—have gone through hell 
in their first posts’. 

Being convinced that you are doing what God has planned for 
you can transform the most mundane tasks into things wonderful to 
do for his sake. My feeling of vocation has kept me teaching even 
when I longed to give it up, and now I can see so many opportunities 
of opening up the spiritual life to my pupils in my teaching of English 
and Music. I think a vocation for any job can have similar effects and 
transform work into the most enjoyable part of living and not just 
what we have to do between weekends. So if you don’t know what 
you will do when you leave school or college just remember that God 
hears every prayer and what is more important answers every prayer 
we put before him. That is his promise to mankind and his promises 
never fail. 
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MEO TELPORD 


Children on the screen 


about children. Those of us who are dated by our admission 

that we wept at our first ‘talkie’ when the precocious little 
boy died in The Singing Fool, and that we clapped our own childish 
hands at curl-tossing child-stars who lisped songs before the pre-war 
cameras, note with relief that the posturing child-wonder has not 
returned and that we see children imaginatively directed and behaving 
naturally. 

It seems that while one group of cinema artists and technicians 
explores the possibilities of wider screens, stereophonic sound and 
ways of giving the senses a stronger illusion of reality, another—far 
smaller and concerned less with realism than with truth—seeks ways of 
giving to the imagination a glimpse of human experience lying below 
the pictured surface of life and movement, and to the understanding 
a hint of the permanent meaning of the transient deed or gesture. 
Round about the time that we were first being shown what the 
discovery of different kinds of lenses and screens could do, even to 
a story imaginatively quite flat, other films though conservative in their 
photography showed a different stereoscopic quality—that something 
of the depth and complexity of human nature and relationships can 
be revealed by the use of a child’s-eye view of them. 

A film like The Fallen Idol was moving and is still memorable 
because it made us preserve an adult detachment and understanding. 
We could see at the same time both what the adult characters were 
doing and what the child supposed was happening. What was ‘really’ 
happening was thus left for us to divine, while a clue—but not a 
key—was afforded by the irony of the mingled perception and mis- 
interpretation of the other’s world that child and adult each showed. 
So the freshness of a child’s vision and a ‘criticism of life’ were 
communicated to us and we felt pity for the bewilderment of all the 
lost children, of whatever age, whose story we followed. The child 
(like the comparable small boys in L. P. Hartley’s novels) was not 
sentimentalized in his innocence, but was shown guilty of self-love 
and of the little insincerity that brings disaster. So we saw a microcosm 
of adult tragedy too and knew ourselves better. There followed a 
fashion for the child-centred film, not necessarily so fine an instrument 
for our delight or our purgation. In the American Member of the 
Wedding or the French Le B/é en Herbe, we have beautifully handled 
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A N increasing number of good—or goodish—films today are 


studies of the end of a childhood, but we are perilously near to the 
case-book; the films are not ultimately about anything, except that 
growing up is a painful business. Films like The Kidnappers and 
Th Yellow Balloon are excellent and truthful in the conception and 
playing of their child characters, but this very success shows up the 
poverty or theatricality of the background plot, making us concen- 
trate on the children, and identify ourselves just a little too self- 
indulgently with them. This happens to a far greater extent when we 
watch A Kid for Two Farthings; the child’s naturalness tempts us to 
escape into a whimsical dream world without realizing what we are 
doing. The Divided Heart on the other hand is a fine film because it 
has a real theme as well as sensitive acting; it is about adults, not 
only about a child and his background, while there is nothing childish 
about the way the dilemma is faced. And now we have the British 
John and Julie and the American Seven Little Foys, where the ‘child 
wonders’ behave naturally and unaffectedly still; but with kindly adults 
succumbing on all sides to their charms, they conform to an adult’s 
day-dream of dear children to whom he can be benevolent, and to a 
child’s day-dream of himself doing what he would not quite dare to do, 
and doing it triumphantly. 

We are certain now to have more ‘child films’, good bad and 
indifferent. It may be a pointer to discrimination to remember that 
we have the highest authority for deliberately becoming ‘as little 
children’, none for remaining so. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY 


the best one-volume Bible commentary for 
practical teaching and private study 
entirely revised, re-written and 
enlarged with the 16 
full-colour maps 
from 

The Westminster Smaller Bible Atlas 

now edited by 


G. Henton Davies of Durham 
and 
Alan Richardson of Nottingham 
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SCM PRESS 


Billy Graham— 


an impressi on 


glistening, white ribbon of Olympic Way—you might have 

mistaken them for a football crowd. It was downcast and wet— 
real football weather—but this time there were no rattles, no rosettes. 
Only newspaper sellers capitalizing on the occasion, shouting in 
strident tones ‘Billy Graham—sooveneer edishun!’ Yes, Billy was 
here, more diligently advertised than any International, conducting a 
campaign in the huge towered spaces of Wembley. 

Inside the stadium, thousands braved the incessant rain, while an 
energetic song-leader performed fantastic gyrations in leading the 
choruses. It seems difficult to believe that these preliminaries aided 
the main address of the evening (in fact, the community singing at the 
Cup Final is rather more impressive and strong; and there, you will 
recall, the crowd who fervently sing ‘Abide with me’ just before the 
game, usually let their feelings go minutes afterwards with torrents of 
abuse directed towards an unfortunate referee). One felt that to 
enquirers after the Faith or non-believers this might well be a meaning- 
less and somewhat superfluous part of the proceedings. 

We were, in fact, all waiting rather impatiently for Billy to begin, 
and after half-an-hour of songs, prayers and solos, we gathered from 
one of his team that at last he was to appear. It was a spectacular 
entry; the lights dimmed, the spotlights focused, the crowd hushed. 
Then all at once he was there, tall and lean, Bible in hand, cracking a 
few preliminary jokes while the audience looked at him and satisfied 
their curiosity. 

Despite the physical smallness of his figure in the vastness of 
Wembley, his lively personality boomed down at us from all sides of 
the stadium. “Why, when I was addressing a meeting in New Orleans’, 
said Billy ‘and it started to rain, do you know, twenty thousand people 
got up and rushed for shelter. But you good British people—why, 
you just sit right out there in it. There! Now I’ve said that, you 
can’t go!’ The crowd laughed appreciatively. They were beginning to 
like this fast-talking young man. 

Billy warmed to the more serious part of his task. It was a 
quick-fire closely-reasoned exposition of the verses in Acts about the 
‘city taken in idolatry’. Billy pulled no punches, hammering home his 
points insistently. “To change your life, you’ve got to know Christ 
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tonight’ he rapped. ‘Now—right here—this is where you make the 
biggest decision of your life’. Billy’s call was to a personal saviour. 
‘You'll have that peace and happiness that you’ve sought vainly after 
for years’ he promised. ‘All you’ve got to do is to surrender to Christ 
tonight’. He painted a rosy picture of the Way of the Cross—almost 
tempting by its lucrativeness rather than demanding by its sacrifice. 
The Bible says 

All the way through his talk he used biblical imagery to drive 
home his points crisply. To emphasize the wiles of the Devil he 
proclaimed with energy the words of I Peter that ‘he walks about like 
a roaring lion’. An appropriate image to use in this great arena 
thronged with thousands, one reflected, for was not Billy himself 
unconsciously acting the part of the young gladiator, armed with an 
endless array of texts to send the Satanic beast scuttling with its tail 
between its legs? 

His call to decision was pleading, persuading, dogged. It left no 
room for manoeuvre by the honest doubter, for this was the preaching 
of the Universal Recipe to cure all ills by the same treatment. (One 
wondered how far this was really applicable to the non-believer. Does 
a universal plaster to cover temporarily the cracks of the soul really 
do most benefit in the end? Or—to use SCM jargon—does it not 
involve a failure to go ‘where people are’?) At any rate, Billy had no 
doubts. For him, personal conversion was the fullness of the Gospel. 
It solved everything; it was an extra sacrament. 

At the end of half-an-hour’s rapid talking he suddenly softened. 
His point having been made simple (even deceptively simple) he urged 
the stadium to prayer, in a poignant tense moment. Then, in a 
strange vacuum of silence, those who had made their decision slipped 
down the hushed terraces. At first it was only an intermittent trickle, 
but it swelled gradually to a steady stream, so that when Billy led the 
final dedicatory prayer, much of Wembley’s lush green turf was 
covered by quiet penitent converts and their counsellors. 

You cannot help admiring Billy. His easy-flowing manner, his 
sincerity, his twentieth-century techniques, his ability to talk the 
language of the man-in-the-street, all point a significant lesson to the 
Churches of the land, struggling along for the most part with methods 
fifty years out of date. One comes away from Wembley feeling that 
Billy, to use his own idioms, has ‘certainly got something there’. But 
has he got everything there? 

Christian theology does not suffer amendment and compromise 
with the times. Billy, in his eager desire for conversions, seems to 
want to go round, rather than through the obstacles. He seeks to 
place his foundation on an Infallible Book; and such an over- 
simplification cost the Church dear in the middle of the last century. 
It is worrying that this ‘narrow gate’ which is presented is so cramping 
that the burden of reason must be hurriedly jettisoned if one is to 
pass through: worse still, it assumes a totalitarianism that brooks no 
moderation or reservations. 

And what of society? Are we not ‘very members incorporate in 
the mystical body of Christ’ on earth as well as in the Hereafter? 
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Billy’s preaching on this is strangely silent; it becomes instead a 
dangerously escapist philosophy addressed only to individuals. ‘No 
man is an island’; and is it significant that Billy sometimes expounds 
Augustine but never Aquinas? 

_ Billy has also been pointing to ‘great spiritual hunger’ in Britain. 
Is it not pertinent to ask, however, if in fact this is present in many 
who belong to our self-satisfied generation? One fears not; perhaps 
Billy has not yet become aware that there may be a preliminary even 
to preaching the Gospel; that of realizing the World. 


MARTIN COOPER 


National Service— 


does it serve the nation? 


of National Service. ‘A waste of time’ is the view of many 
whose time of service was occupied in holding down a job in 
which they had no real interest or of the prospective recruit anticipat- 
ing the break in his career. ‘A good thing’ say those who observe the 
beneficial effects it often has on individuals, ‘it teaches a man to stand 
on his own two feet’. But neither of these views touches the real 
reasons why we have peace-time conscription. They are rather a 
product of the fact that we accept it as a necessary evil. 
Conscription itself is a relatively new thing in this country. It 
was despised as one of the worst features of continental militarism 
before the first world war and one of the main opponents of its 
introduction was (of course) Winston Churchill. It was only introduced 
as a necessity when the demand for fighting men exceeded the supply 
of volunteers during the 1914-18 war, and its appeal was to justice 
(or perhaps fairness) in making equal claims on all able-bodied men 
to serve as fighting men. It is a disillusioning fact to those who praise 
our patriotism that many have to be winkled out to serve their country, 
but not a surprising one if the undergraduate examines his own 
attitude to National Service. 


HERE are two stock answers to an enquiry about the value 
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Thus conscription was readily acceptable when the still greater 
demands of the second world war had to be met, but it was still a 
new experience to continue the call-up into peace-time and it is not 
surprising that many have fought it as an unwarrantable encroachment 
upon their freedom. But is it? We must remember that we have a 
duty towards the society which supports us just as much in peace-time 
as in the days of war and that the policies which we pursued after the 
last war required both a standing army to fulfil commitments in 
strategic areas and a large reserve of men who could be welded as 
rapidly as possible into a fighting force. If we approve of power 
politics then we must concede the necessity of the national service 
which it requires. 


Length of training 


There seems general agreement that National Service unsettles 
both individual and community and its cost in terms of armaments 
and men (including useful working hours lost to industry and com- 
merce) is so great that we must reduce its interference with the lives 
and careers of our young men as much as possible. In view of this the 
size of our armed forces should be a minimum and partly dependent 
on our commitments. Thus it was reasonable that at the beginning of 
the Korean war the period of National Service should be increased 
from eighteen months to two years, but now that the fighting has 
ceased one might have expected a similar reduction. Yet the Govern- 
ment have so far refused to consider this despite the additional with- 
drawal from Egypt and Trieste and the favourable climate of 
negotiations in world affairs. In fact we demand more of our young 
men than any other NATO country. 

But the argument may be that two years is required for training 
the recruit in preparation for the possibility of future war. This, how- 
ever, seems hardly realistic in view of the rapidly changing techniques 
of modern warfare, particularly since the basic training occupies only 
eight weeks. A lot is done in this time to, and by, the recruit, but one 
feels that the twenty-two months’ mere consolidation is excessive. 


Age of call-up 


In order to reduce the interruptions of the careers of those 
eligible for call-up, many are exempted until they have completed 
their training, but most conscripts enter the services at eighteen. Indeed 
this seems the most convenient time, since at this age the conscript 
has probably not settled down to a job or acquired family responsibili- 
ties. But the waiting period for many who leave school at sixteen is 
itself often unsettling. We may, however, ask whether the youth of 
eighteen can be expected to be a responsible member of an army at 
that age or whether we should ask him to be when he is not accorded 
the full privileges of citizenship. Let us recall that this step entails for 
the soldier an abdication of personal freedom to the extent of handing 
over to the army the right to make decisions for him, but the verdicts 
of war trials after the last war suggest that the responsibility still 
remains with the individual; he cannot hide behind the orders of a 
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superior. The soldier’s commitment must be a total one—he must 
either contract in or out. Yet ina particular situation there is unlikely 
to be sufficient information given on which to base a responsible 
decision. Are we convinced that the 18-year-old is aware of what is 
involved when he joins up and that before he is deemed to have 
acquired political maturity he is nevertheless old enough to realise the 
full implications of National Service—and able to decide whether he 
should undertake it or not? 


Effects of service life 


The effects of service life on the individual are very difficult to 
assess, since obviously people react very differently to it, but the 
similarity of the treatment received is well brought out in the book 
Called Up—the experiences of sixteen National Service men as told by 
themselves: edited by Peter Chambers and Amy Landreth. This not 
only makes lively reading but gives a good idea of service life as well 
as a number of useful tips for “skivers’. What little assessment there has 
been of the effects of National Service presents a conflict of opinions 
and both those who praise and those who condemn seem able to 
make little comparison with others who have avoided National Service. 
Many who have ‘become men’ in the army might have responded 
similarly in industry in the course of two years, and many who have 
‘lost touch with the church’ might have done so as easily in the 
university. But there may be changes in attitude arising from National 
Service which are carried over into civilian life; once again we may 
ask ‘In its present form, does National Service serve the nation?’ 

Adolescence is nearly always a time of re-orientation and often 
bewilderment so that the effect of discipline (which is the first shock 
of joining up) may often be favourable in providing stability of 
environment and may lead to self-discipline. But we must note that the 
discipline imposed is entirely negative. The object is to gain obedience 
to a command and thus a reason need not be apparent—in fact un- 
reason must often be the reason. In this environment the recruit’s 
attitude is self-preservation. It is necessary very quickly to learn to 
‘stand on your own two feet’ but the good of others is not an 
immediate consideration. To maintain this discipline it is necessary 
for power to be wielded in such a way that it is difficult to avoid 
corruption: the prospective officer should realise that he will have 
little real contact with the men theoretically in his charge; it is the 
NCOs who have the power and often it is doubtful if they are the 
sort of men who ought to be entrusted with it when so few checks 
are available. Victimisation may be a rare thing—but the fear of it is 
not and it is of little use appealing to justice. In this atmosphere we 
may doubt whether service life breeds that respect for authority which 
it is essential to maintain in civilian life. 

Comradeship is always a feature of service life and one of its 
most happy memories. It is often suggested that this is merely the 
result of the feeling that ‘we are all in the same boat’. This finds 
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support from the fact that rarely does one make lasting friends in the 
services; nevertheless it may be for some their first experience of 
community life. Even so, this comradeship may be criticised on the 
ground that such groups are never integrated into the whole but are 
rather in opposition to it, and this may partly explainthe hardening of 
group attitudes which we find elsewhere in our social life. 

Various claims are made about the morality of service life. It is 
certainly a time of testing for the individual. Much must depend on 
how he reacts to the increased opportunities which come his way and 
to the low standards of the barrack room. But the amount of talk at 
the ‘lowest common denominator’, while not healthy in itself, is out 
of all proportion to the action, and it is easy to overstate the case for 
the prosecution. 


Laziness 


These effects are all brought out well in the book already 
mentioned, but one factor, though stated in the Introduction, com- 
pletely fails to get across in the narrative: boredom. Very few men 
in any arm of the service will find that they are given a job which is 
interesting or which demands anything like the amount of time they 
are given to do it. No doubt much could be done to improve the 
organization but it would remain true that boredom is inevitable in a 
peace-time army which exists primarily as a fighting machine and to 
some extent must stand and wait. The laziness which becomes second. 
nature must leave a permanent impression on a large number of those 
who afterwards find it difficult to settle down to a routine job of work 
in their civilian occupation. 


Graduates 


It is certain that the Christian seeking to see his work as vocation 
will find it difficult to accept the demands of National Service; he 
will only be able to do so if he is completely convinced of its 
necessity. And to add to these difficulties the graduate has still further 
problems to solve since he may have the offer of better opportunities 
in the forces to weigh against signing on for an extra year. What, 
too, should be our attitude to the exemption of science graduates 
especially now that teaching is to be recognized as alternative service? 

I believe that as Christians we should be more concerned to 
promote a positive attitude to National Service. We must assert 
that the state has a right to call upon members of the community for 
service—it may be a necessary discipline in order to maintain the 
Welfare State. The claims, however, must be justly imposed on all 
citizens so that as far as possible the burden may be equally shared— 
though the Christian as the servant of men may volunteer to accept 
more than his due. Within this ‘service’ there must be the same 
appeal to justice and the same recognition of the rights of the 
individual as the state affords to other members of society. 

But while military training will form part of the function of this 
force it should also be available to pursue a peaceful policy—caring 
for refugees, assisting in medical work and relief in distressed areas, 
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serving in work camps .. . Such a force would permit a far more 
flexible policy for our politicians than the present National Service 
and it would also provide the education, comradeship, travel, mixing 
of social groups and sport which are so often claimed for service life 
without its accompanying disadvantages. 

A discussion of the pacifist case is outside the bounds of this 
article, though many of the points raised would find a place in the 
pacifist argument. It may well be, however, that allowing for the 
objection to military training on grounds of conscience, pacifists would 
agree with the more positive view of National Service proposed and 


would be willing to serve side by side with others in constructive work 
for peace. 


Branch Project: 
praying together 


‘ 


RANCH Project’ is really too bold a title for the Day of 

Prayer which was held by Durham Colleges’ SCM in co-opera- 

tion with the Roman Catholics, the Methodist Society and the 
Baptist Society. It would be more suitable, if pedantic, to call it a 
project for a project. Our original intention was that all the religious 
societies should observe the last day of the Universal Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity, by a chain of silent prayer. Owing 
to organizational difficulties, and to the fact that the appointed day 
was only a week after the beginning of term, the publicity was bad, 
many members of the societies concerned were unaware that such an 
event had taken place, and DICCU (the CU in Durham) did not take 
part for reasons stated later. It has been asked whether the whole 
venture was a waste of time and whether it was not just another day 
of prayer. But there was more to it than that. 

First, what was the reason for organizing such a chain of prayer? 
The idea sprang from various reports that SCM was neglecting the 
consideration of the disunion between Romans and non-Romans. 
Branches were urged to remedy this defect, and it was suggested that, 
in particular, attention might be paid to the Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity, January 18th—25th. This week was started by the 
Roman Catholic Abbé Couturier, and is now widely observed by all 
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denominations. As Michael Apps pointed out in his article in Student 
Movement of December 1954, this week is now the concern of all 
churches, and is marked by large scale meetings of all denominations 
in most large cities throughout the world. It was clear that any large 
scale observance of the week was impossible in the Durham Colleges 
—at least this year. We had never before co-operated with the Roman 
Catholics; the Branch had hardly had time to draw breath after 
Mission 54, and the first week of term is hardly auspicious for 
organizing a new venture. The net result of these considerations was 
to arrange a chain of prayer on January 25th (fittingly the Feast of 
S. Paul’s Conversion) in which all denominational societies were asked 
to take part. It was held in a Roman Catholic church—for the 
Roman Catholics would not otherwise easily have joined with us— 
and all of us prayed in silence. To avoid doctrinal difficulties, those 
who prayed were asked to base their prayers on S. John 17, our Lord’s 
High Priestly Prayer. In this way it was hoped that, rather than 
praying for the success of his own party line, everyone would pray 
that our Lord’s will for the disunited Church should be fulfilled. 

Secondly, what benefit was derived from merely praying? A 
critic has suggested that a chain of prayer of this kind might well 
become a funk-hole for the avoidance of the issues which hurt. In 
the case of the Durham branch, this criticism did not really apply— 
yet. In the past two years we have had open meetings in which all 
denominations have given their own viewpoints on the nature of the 
Church, and last term a study group was held in which the various 
beliefs about the Eucharist were presented and discussed. One cannot, 
however, discuss for ever (indeed it is a mistake to think that any 
branch can take into its own hands to become the World Council of 
Churches, and to settle to its own satisfaction the differences between 
the denominations). Bearing in mind the strong views of the Roman 
Catholics and the Christian Unions about the matter of co-operation, 
it seems that united prayers are one of the few—and probably the most 
effective—things that we can do fogether. It must be pointed out that 
we really did pray together—intercession being made by members of 
all denominations praying side by side. 

What was DICCU’s attitude? The real difficulty was that we had 
insufficient time to discuss this idea with them, and they were chary of 
co-operating with the Roman Catholics, especially as they thought that 
a Roman priest might lead part of the prayers. Next year, however, 
there is every hope that they will join us. To quote their president, 
‘a perfect unity is to be attained only by growing into Christ and for 
our failure in this we must all stand condemned before God’. By 
organizing this Day of Prayer, we hoped that the Durham religious 
societies would be showing their concern about this. 

Finally, are we right in devoting only one day a year to this 
most important step towards reunion? Perhaps a further development 
might be that inter-denominational groups, including Roman 
Catholics and members of the Christian Union, might be formed to 
pray together regularly, and this might lead on to further co-operation 
and understanding. 
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Recent Books 


Stages of Belief 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850, by H. G. Wood (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d.). 


Tutors sometimes annoy their pupils by expecting them to combine 
the fresh and revolutionary judgment of youth with the feel for their 
subject which would appear to be the prerogative of long acquaintance: 
they then tell them it is all done by reading. There are indeed some 
books which give the feel of a subject remarkably quickly, and this is 
one of them. It does not attempt to be a complete treatment of the 
choice between belief in Christianity and its rejection as it has faced 
men in the last 100 years, but its shrewd survey of some aspects gives 
us the feel of the situation well enough. 

This selection was made to provide the 1953 open lectures in 
theology at Cambridge for undergraduates of all faculties, by now a 
well-established feature which owes its origin largely to a wise medical 
president of the Cambridge SCM in 1940. We could wish these 
lectures had been expanded for publication. They raise big issues such 
as the impact of natural science, literary and historical criticism, 
religious experience, the question of ethics and the quest for the Jesus 
of history, to name five chapters. The author gives us a fascinating 
selection of views from Mill and George Eliot to Wittgenstein and 
Russell on the one hand, and from Newman and Maurice to Bultmann 
and Dodd on the other. We could have done with more of recent 
discussion of belief and unbelief, for the recent work of theological 
criticism has been prepared to meet and in a sense disarm unbelief in 
a new way—or is this just modern vanity? 

In many ways this book is most topical when it tips us into the 
1850s or the 1900s and we find men and women confronted with 
explanations of Christianity as a myth, or a father complex, or a peg 
on which to hang ethics, not to mention fundamentalism, crude 
theories of the atonement, divisions of High and Low Church. It 
is all strangely similar to the scene which will face the freshman this 
October. When he and his seniors reflect on it, they will be immensely 
helped by this book to find how these questions have been faced by 
their predecessors in the last 100 years. 

J. H. CaurcHILi 
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ULTIMATE QUESTIONS, by Nathaniel Micklem (Bles, 7s. 6d.). 


‘How fundamentally irreligious are all “slick” answers to ultimate 
religious questions!’ Dr Micklem’s book might be described as a 
commentary on this quotation from its second chapter, and it may 
be that in an age which tends to confuse ‘slick’ answers with authority 
Ultimate Questions will prove less popular than it deserves to be. 

At any rate,. here we have a useful attempt to commend 
Christianity to ‘candid and religious minds who are offended by 
traditional presentations’. After examining the nature of religious 
truth and language, Dr Micklem passes to a consideration of the 
natural order and argues for a sacramental understanding of the 
universe, which both permits a proper autonomy to science, and renders 
secure the possibility of revelation. It is, however, difficult for a 
believer to say how cogent all this will appear to the author’s 
‘reasonable man’ who would as yet be unready to call himself a 
Christian. 

One feels the same hesitations with regard to estimating the 
three remaining chapters, which are Christological. Here moreover 
the failure to treat of the problems raised by Bultmann might be 
considered a grave omission. No doubt Dr Micklem could reply that 
technical matters such as this lie outside the limits of a short general 
book, whose purpose is avowedly to get questions asked rather than 
answered. 

Bearing in mind this object, we can hardly fail to judge this to 
be a most valuable work. There are doubtless many points with 
which readers will disagree, but this will please rather than disturb 
the author. Any student, or any study group, seriously trying to come 
to grips with the basis of Christian faith can scarcely fail to profit 
from a careful reading of Ultimate Questions. 


JOHN TURNER 


Liturgy 


A History OF WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, by W. D. 
Maxwell (Oxford University Press, 15s.). 


Those who have read Dr Maxwell’s earlier books will expect in this 
new one something of intense interest, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. Our author has a way of making considerable contributions 
to liturgical science which an ordinary church-goer can read and enjoy 
without perhaps realising that he has been immersed in a serious 
study of a complicated subject. This is surely because Dr Maxwell 
is at once a student and a pastor, for whom liturgy and worship are 
as necessary to his life as the air he breathes. The story told in these 
Baird Lectures of the decline in Scottish Reformed worship among 
Presbyterians from the austere, yet mainly traditional, notions of the 
first Reformers to the common practices which flourished for a hundred 
years or so after the Restoration is sad, yet interesting to read. This 
decline is attributed by the author largely to the influence of English 
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Puritans whose shrill and clamorous assertions silenced the sober 
appeal of John Knox and the first Book of Common Order. Though 
Anglicans in England do not often thank God for their Act of 
Uniformity, they will see in the parallel happenings in Scotland from 
what degradation of worship and unchecked self-will on the part of 
ministers this Act contributed to save them. Many will be surprised 
to learn how very closely the worship of Scottish Episcopalians 
resembled that of Presbyterians during long periods, and will marvel 
all the more at the tenacity with which the former clung to their belief 
in the necessity for Episcopacy, which brought them so little advantage 
in the visible and audible conduct of public worship. 

It is hard for us today even to imagine a time when people could 
speak (in the name of Christ) of the use of Our Father in church as ‘an 
engine of hell’, and the recovery of the Presbyterian churches from that 
doleful period is a matter for thanksgiving and congratulation. The 
account of normal Sunday worship round about the year 1730, with 
its public religious exercises occupying nearly five hours, should make 
the modern church-goer uneasy in his complacency with perhaps a 
mere 75 minutes similarly employed. The 1730 services were indeed 
formidable in their demands upon the mental and physical stamina 
of congregations, but they must make us wonder how far in our 
modern public worship we are offering to God ‘that which doth cost 
me nothing’ in comparison. 

Dr Maxwell speaks not only of forms and methods of worship, 
but also of the kinds of churches people worshipped in, and of their 
equipment, of the vesture of ministers, the deportment of congrega- 
tions, and the music they sang. As regards the last it seems that for 
100 years after the Restoration only twelve psalm tunes were for the 
most part known or used. 

The Catholic approach of the author is perhaps best demon- 
strated to Anglicans when he speaks of the ancient Gospel-procession 
in the Mass, with its lights and incense, as a ‘deeply Evangelical 
ceremony’. 

CoLIN DUNLOP, Bp 


Race 
THE COLOUR PROBLEM, by Anthony H. Richmond (Pelican, 3s. 6d.). 


Anthony Richmond has done a great service by producing a concise 
and factual analysis of the Colour Problem as it concerns all who 
are members of the British Commonwealth. There is probably no 
question on which more shameless nonsense is talked and yet, as 
British citizens, there is no question that more urgently demands our 
- enlightened understanding. 

There are some who would say that the author of The Colour 
Problem comes down rather too strongly on the side of the coloured 
person and fails to give due weight to the ‘rights’ of those who see 
their position threatened. Such critics are living in the past, in the 
bad old days when most people believed that ‘white superiority’ was a 
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Law of Nature and Kipling’s reference to ‘lesser breeds without the 
law’ could be quoted without a blush. Anthony Richmond has 
confined his detailed survey strictly to South Africa, British Colonial 
Africa, the West Indies and Britain. He has applied, with fearless 
logic, conclusions that have been reached by world authorities, e.g.: 


1. One of the five major conclusions of the group of eminent 
anthropologists. and geneticists who prepared a Report for 
Unesco in 1951 reads, ‘Available scientific knowledge provides 
no basis for believing that groups of mankind differ in their innate 
capacity for intellectual and emotional development’. Also: “There 
is no evidence that race mixture produces disadvantageous results 
from a biological point of view’. 


2. The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Evanston in 1954 declared its conviction ‘that any form of 
segregation based on race, colour or ethnic origin is contrary to 
the Gospel and is incompatible with the Christian doctrine of 
man and with the nature of the Church of Christ’. 


Scores of similar statements could be quoted; the point is that 
for the modest sum of 3s. 6d. the British reader can receive enlighten- 
ment on this vital problem. Besides being an exceptionally readable 
survey, its Notes and References and its Index make it a most useful 
book of reference. 

A. G. FRASER, Jr 


A Novel 


THE BOND AND THE FREE, by Charles Dunscomb (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). 


Historical novels set in the first half of the first century are legion. 
Few of them are convincing because the perils of such an enterprise 
are many, and recent attempts have not removed an initial prejudice. 

How pleasant to hail a success!—though this book is not strictly 
a novel. Lavinia, the central character, has to leave Rome for an 
indefinite stay with an aunt in Judaea. She keeps up a steady 
correspondence with a cousin at home, recounting all the colonial 
gossip. The Bond and the Free consists of eleven of the letters 
written between 27 and 64 A.D. The aunt is Claudia Procula, the 
wife of Pontius Pilate, and much of the gossip is about the religious 
movements among the provincials. But the theme of the book is the 
impact of the new religion on Lavinia. 

How easily might Mr Dunscomb have become just another pam- 
phleteer with more regard for preaching than for his art or historical 
accuracy. The dangers (and temptations) are avoided. The letters are 
written in good modern English; the character of Lavinia is consistent 
throughout and the impact of the Gospel upon her is presented with 
great restraint and conviction. And because the author has respect 
for his art form the effect is moving. 

JOHN GIBBS 
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Post Freud et propter Freud 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN TRADITION, by D. S. 
Bailey (Longmans, 15s.). 


LETTER TO A HOMOSEXUAL, by Kenneth N. Ross (SPCK, 6d.). 


The quaintly intriguing title of Dr Bailey’s book might lead one to 
wonder what it contained. It may be said at once that it is not, 
primarily at least, a manual of pastoral counsel for those who either 
have, or imagine themselves in youth to have, strongly homosexual 
tendencies. It does another, rarer, and no less valuable job: it 
provides a historical context of theology and of canon and civil law . 
in which to set our modern attitudes towards homosexuality. This is 
a field in which little research has been done, and still less by writers 
of Christian conviction, scholarship and judgement, such as Dr Bailey. 
All may not be convinced by his closely-reasoned rejection of the 
traditional interpretation of “God’s judgement’ upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as it is related in Genesis 19. But it is difficult to dissent 
from the main conclusions of his book: namely, that the present law 
of our land is altogether lop-sided in its treatment of male homosexual 
offenders while it continues to ignore both female homosexuality and 
the great majority of heterosexual offences—and that it often hands 
over to fruitless punishment, resulting only in the contamination of 
others, those whose real need is for pastoral and psychiatric treatment. 

‘But will such people ask for pastoral treatment?’ it may be 
asked. Not, assuredly, while it is thought that Christian pastors will 
only be shocked and outraged by such confessions. To this prevailing 
impression the little Letter by the Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
may be a good antidote. Mr Ross is not soft or sentimental; he 
states the Christian ethic in the matter quite unambiguously. But he 
is both clear and sympathetic. He aims to release the homosexual 
from vice and self-pity alike and to set him on ‘a more excellent 
way’ in which his particular make-up will be not a hindrance but a 
positive help. 

It is a relief to turn from the disgusting hypocrisy of certain news- 
papers which pander to the lowest tastes and then demand severe 
punishment for sexual offenders, to these two works, one large and 
scholarly, the other small and ‘popular’. Both breathe something of the 
half-forgotten realism and tenderness of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

P.C.Re 


PsycHOLOGY AND Worsuip, by R. S. Lee (SCM Press, 7s. 6d.). 


This book is important because it brings to bear the insights of a 
rapidly maturing science into the fundamental spiritual activity of 
Christians. This will not be welcomed by those who think religion 
should be kept free from critical observation by secular techniques, 
but by others it will be received as an illuminating corrective. 

Dr Lee says openly in the first few pages that he does not 
propose to spend time justifying the Freudian system which is his 
chosen key to the understanding of mental processes. He concentrates 
on showing what can be done with such a system, and the result is 
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very impressive, although not everyone will be finally convinced. After 
a helpful examination of man as a worshipping animal (‘worship is a 
developed form of instinctive striving?) Dr Lee gives us the Freudian 
interpretation of man’s childhood and growth in terms of the setting 
up and resolution of the Oedipus complex. In this chapter he has 
some excellent things to say about the training of children in religious 
belief and practice. 

This is followed by a chapter on ‘Symbol, Ritual and Reason’, 
in which the importance is emphasized of our unconscious thinking, 
which is carried on by the use of symbols and image-association, as 
opposed to the logical methods of conscious thinking. The importance 
of symbols and ritual in public worship is shown to be very great. 
Dr Lee also demonstrates the great value and necessity of meditation 
as a means of integrating reason and imagination and of encouraging 
a free traffic between the different areas of the mind. After this comes 
an important chapter called ‘The knowledge of God’, in which Dr 
Lee speaks about freedom and development in the apprehension of 
God. Many people are only super-ego Christians! (If we don’t know 
what this means. and why this is a bad thing to be, we ought to). 
The last two chapters are on Prayer and on the Holy Communion. 
Both are good, and the second of them exceedingly provocative. 

Dr Lee has done a most valuable piece of work, which is 
illuminating and thought-provoking. It is vitally important that we 
examine regularly our theory and practice of worship, and in this book 
we are helped to scrutinize both from a fresh angle. 


DONALD TYTLER 


Shorter Notices 
THE CHURCH’S PART IN EDUCATION, by Reginald Lumb (Mowbray, 5s.). 


This is a useful factual account of the powers which the Church of 
England can exercise in the various types of school, and such questions 
as the training of teachers and the place of the Sunday School in 
education are also discussed. The book is a revised edition of 
‘Tomorrow’s Teaching’ published in 1946. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY—REVISED EDITION: Edited by G. 
Henton Davies and Alan Richardson (SCM Press, 21s.). 


The title of this book is misleading. Canon Lumb is specifically 
concerned with how far the Established Church can carry out a 
satisfactory programme of religious education in relation to the 1944 
Act. Not everyone will be convinced by his plea for the Church 
School, but the writer will surely carry churchmen of all denominations 
with him in his contention that Church and state must co-operate in 
the fullest use of all the facilities for a Christian education which the 
Act provides and that this joint responsibility must not cease when 
the child leaves school. 
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The Teachers’ Commentary has long been an invaluable reference 
book on the Bible to those concerned with Religious Instruction. This 
much enlarged and improved edition includes several new general 
articles, while others have been tewritten. A complete set of coloured 
maps from the Westminster Smaller Bible Atlas has been added. The 
commentary gives fullest attention to the books of the Bible which are 
most likely to receive detailed study in school. Many of the 
contributors are or have been practising teachers and make useful 
suggestions for methods of presentation. The book is arranged for 
easy and rapid reference. Brief bibliographies are supplied throughout, 
and a time chart, diagrams and full index are appended. 


BARBARA How 


WHaT IS A MISSIONARY? by Douglas Webster (Highway Press, 2s.). 


Those whose idea of a missionary is still coloured by their impression 
of the faded lady from Timbuctoo who gave a lantern lecture at their 
prep school will find Mr Webster’s book a timely corrective. He 
clears away much of the humbug surrounding the word ‘missionary’ 
which has accumulated since Victorian times. Admitting, and giving 
full consideration to, the various scandals of missions, past and 
present, he shows how a sense of mission is fundamental to the 
Church, and indeed the very thing without which it would be neither 
catholic nor apostolic. He gives a clear account of the contemporary 
situation with its new and emerging factors, exploding several popular 
fallacies on the way, and goes on to describe the peculiar task of a 
missionary, now more delicate and dangerous than ever. Mr Webster 
deals in a practical way with problems of vocation and training, and 
gives consideration to the biblical view of mission in an illuminating 
chapter. Notes and questions are appended which should be useful for 
group discussion. 

‘A maligned profession’, that of the missionary, as Gerald 
remarks in the extract from Eliot’s Family Reunion which Mr 
Webster appropriately quotes on his first page; his book should do 
much to make that saying invalid. 

H.M.Y: 


Where the 


There is on record a conversation 
between Carlyle and Irving when they 
were young men unknown and untried. 
Irving says, ‘ One day we two will shake 
hands across the brook, you as first in 
literature, I as first in divinity: and 


devil ... 


people will say, “ both these fellows are 
from Annandale: where the devil is 
Annandale ?’ *4 

Necessary Evil, Laurence and 
Elisabeth Hanson, quoted by H. C. 
Whitley in Blinded Eagle, SCM Press. 
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Farewell to S taff 


Y deliberate policy the Movement retains very few people on 

its staff for more than three years and each year when we have 

to bid farewell to so many familiar figures we ask ourselves ‘Is 
it worth it?’ Yes, it is, for in this way we keep our youth and pass 
people on into the wide life of Church and society. 

From the staff in the national office three people have gone. John 
Gibbs handed over his editorship of this magazine in January. At the 
end of the academic year Hetley Price, Assistant General Secretary 
since 1952, has gone to a parish in Manchester. Brian Dickson, for 
the last two years Theological Colleges Department Secretary, ‘has 
become chaplain of a school in Lancashire. Of the Intercollegiate 
Secretaries we lose five. Anthony Herbert left Liverpool at Christmas 
for a parish in Bristol and John Turner, our staff secretary in 
Manchester, has gone to a parish in Lancashire. Donald Tytler has 
moved within Birmingham to the staff of the Cathedral, and Margaret 
Goodeve, whose engagement is announced in this issue, leaves the 
London staff for a teaching post. Geraint Francis Roberts goes from 
Wales to the staff of Unilever. Of those who travel to the training 
colleges, Frances Brownlie joins her husband in a parish ministry in 
Scotland and Margaret Evening leaves London for further training as 
a foreign missionary. And we will miss Robin Barbour, an honorary 
member of our staff, working amongst overseas students in Edinburgh, 
who goes to teach the New Testament at New College, Edinburgh. 

The Movement thanks them for the faithful and tireless service 
they have given. We pray God’s blessing on them in all their future 
ways. 

Puitip LEE-WooLrF 


Obituary 
HuGH COMPTON WARNER 


Canon Hugh Warner died on July Ist, 


the services of one who did such good 
aged 51. In recent years he was well- 


pioneering work in the field of education 


known as education secretary of the 
Church of England Moral Welfare 
Council and as a very acceptable speaker 
and writer on questions of sex educa- 
tion. After leaving Oxford in 1926, he 
was for three years (before his ordina- 
tion) Intercollegiate Secretary of the 
Movement in Birmingham. The 
Movement feels proud to have claimed 
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for sex and marriage—the prominent 
place which this now occupies in 
thinking and discussion among Chris- 
tians is in considerable measure due to 
him. His early death followed a long 
and painful illness, and we have a very 
special sympathy for the wife and six 
children who survive him. May he rest 
in peace. 


Readers’ Forum 


Sir, / 

I was interested in G. I. C. Ingram’ 
articles on ‘Faith Healing’ which 
appeared in the March and May issues 
of your magazine. 

Mr. Ingram appears to be including 
all supernormal treatment of the sick 
under the title of ‘Faith Healing.” 
So far as | am aware, the only significant 
and well-attested healing being carried 
out today is that performed by such 
people as Mr. Harry Edwards. These 
people state definitely that they are not 
faith healers but spiritual healers. As 
Spiritualists, they believe that they are 
merely mediums through which operate 
the healers of the Spirit World. Does 
Mr. Ingram claim to know more of the 
methods of spiritual healers than they 
themselves ? If not, then faith healers 
are presumably a separate body of 
people. But who are they, and what 
results have they achieved ? 

Mr. Ingram says that * where there is 
a physical cause for illness faith healing 
cannot be expected to do more than to 
improve the body’s resistance.’ This is 
not true of spiritual healing, which 
regularly deals effectively with physical 
causes : cancers are removed, defective 
bones corrected, and diseases cured. 

He calls faith healing ‘ hope healing * 
where the faith of the patient is not in 
question. Spiritual healing is much 
more than this. Patients can be cured 
even without knowing that healing has 
been asked for ; children too young to 
have faith can be cured, animals can 
be and are healed. 

You will not, it is true, find support 
for these statements in The Lancet. The 
medical profession attempts to dispose 
of the evidence of spiritual healers by 
talk of ‘spontaneous cures’ and 
“errors of diagnosis’ ; it is remarkable 
how fallible the profession suddenly 
becomes when faced with spiritual 
healing. Nor, alas, will you find support 
in the official Christian Church, which 
seems to have forgotten that Jesus’ 
first injunction was to heal the sick and 
that He said, ‘ What I have done, ye 
can do also.” The evidence for spiritual 
healing is, however, available for all 
who are not blinded by prejudice and 
narrow dogma. 

If Christians are ‘much more con- 
cerned with faith than with healing,’ it is 
time the order of priority was reversed. 


healing.’ 


God does not withhold relief from his. 


‘creatures because they are animals or 


young children, or because they do not 
believe in the Trinity or the Virgin 
Birth, or because they are Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, Jews, atheists or 
agnostics ;_ his love is far greater than 
this. If Mr. Ingram disagrees, what. 
kind of God does he believe in ? 

The great spiritual healers do not ask 
a sufferer what he believes, what church. 
he goes to, or whether he goes to 
church at all. Can anyone imagine that 
God would have them do so ? 

I feel bound, Sir, to question Mr. 
Ingram’s experience of supernormal 
healing. In two articles he has not 
mentioned one case of faith healing or 
the name of a single faith healer. Who 
are these ‘ faith ’ healers ? If they exist, 
can their records compare with that of, 
say, Harry Edwards ? 

Yours sincerely, 
A. HALLMARK 
Dr. Ingram writes : 

Part of Mr. Hallmark’s difficulty is. 
due to misunderstanding what I wrote. 
May I respectfully suggest that he re- 
read my articles with more regard for 
context ? In addition, I would like to. 
make two points. 

First, taking the Gospels and the New 
Testament as a whole, Jesus’ first in~ 
junction (in order of importance) was 
not to heal the sick but to seek 
(Matthew 6, 25-34) and to spread 
(Matthew 10, 5-15) the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. 

Second, I did not deal with individual 
healings or healers because I did not 
want to give space in these particular 
articles to discussing the question of 
what constitutes valid evidence for a 
given healing being due to a given 
treatment, orthodox or otherwise, which 
is a more difficult problem than perhaps 
Mr. Hallmark realizes, and which he 
might profitably discuss with the Pro- 
fessor of Medicine of his University. 
He might be interested in the assessment 
of about 100 instances of paranormal 
healing (including cases treated by Mr. 
Henry Edwards) published by Rose.? 
He would find that the Guild of Health 
(which I mentioned : 26 Queen Anne 
Street, London W.1) could supply him 
with much material that might be new 
to him. 


TRose, L. (1954). British Medical Journal ii, 1329. ‘Some aspects of paranormal 
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Two Continental Conferences 


VER Whit weekend members 

of the Russian Orthodox Church 

outside Russia met in Biévres 
near Paris for a conference on the theme 
of ‘ God and the World,’ organized by 
their own SCM, /’ Action Chrétienne des 
Etudiants Russes. Though intended for 
young people, many older folk made 
this conference the occasion for renew- 
ing friendships ; as a result, and I hope 
this will not be misinterpreted, one of 
the impressions of this weekend is of a 
warm and garrulous family reunion. As 
with all such reunions delight was taken 
in those things which bind the family 
together: Russian was the chief 
language of the conference ; worship, in 
the Russian Orthodox tradition, had a 
major place in the programme, with a 
celebration of the liturgy each morning 
and vespers in the evening, each service 
lasting anything up to two hours ; and 
there was a touch of nostalgia when, one 
evening, traditional songs were sung 
round a camp fire in the woods to the 
accompaniment of a nightingale. The 
singing at that time, and during the 
worship, was beautiful, and still ‘lingers 
in the memory.’ 


There were four talks during the con- 
ference on ‘ What Christianity brought 
new into the World,’ * The witness of the 
Virgin Mary to the Word of God,’ ‘ Life 
in Christ,’ and ‘ The Christian idea of 
History.’ In addition there were two 
long periods given over to group dis- 
cussion of different aspects of the life 
first of the Orthodox Church, and 
secondly of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. 


From Biévres I went straight to a 
German SCM conference for Training 
College students, at Bad Liebenzell in 
the Black Forest, where one was in a 
very different atmosphere. At Biévres 
one was very conscious of tradition and 
the timelessness of the things of our 
faith ; at Bad Liebenzell however the 
chief concern was with present and press- 
ing realities in the life of the Church, and 
particularly with the lives of Christians, 
in our modern society. Three main 
talks formed the backbone of this con- 
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ference. The subjects were ‘ Teachers 
and the Church,’ ‘ Reason and Faith,’ 
and ‘The Claims of Politics on 
Teachers.’ It was obvious from these 
and from the discussions, that in 
Germany, and particularly in the East 
zone, the relations of teachers to the 
State is not an academic question. A 
student from East Germany spoke of 
one of the dilemmas facing teachers 
there: should they openly contradict 
the state and risk losing their jobs, or 
use their discretion, keep their jobs, and 
do what good they can ? 

The interest shown at this conference 
in the life of people in the world of 
today is illustrated by three other items 
in the programme : a visit to the local 
cinema to see a Michele Morgan film 
(later discussed together), an illustrated 
talk on Jazz, and a long discourse on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


To attend both these conferences was 
to experience something of the diversity 
existing within the unity of the WSCF. 
Moreover, to talk with exiled Russians, 
and with students from the East zone 
of Germany, was to have brought home 
to one the lesson that politics does not 
merely consist of theory but of people 
and their welfare. 

G. E. MILBURN 


ok 
Bievres 
WSCF Annual Conference 


Ecame—some hundred of us— 
from twenty-four countries as 
far separated as Finland and the 


Argentine, to consider the theme of 
“The Christian Student in the Modern 
University’ at the WSCF Annual 
Conference in Biévres, near Paris. It 
was a week full of varied experiences, 
disturbing and exciting ; prayers each 
day in the little chapel, using many 
liturgies and many tongues ; ‘ fun-and- 
games’ at night including everything 
from French folk-song to an Indonesian 


candle-dance ; five stimulating talks on 
the theme, giving rise to considerable 
discussion ; a visit to Chartres and 
Versailles ; French artichokes for 
dinner, with which we dealt each in his 
Own way—a most ecumenical experi- 
ence ; Bible study on the Sermon on 
the Mount ; innumerable conversations 
at all hours; above all, living and 
learning together, through which the 
Federation and our unity came alive 
for us. 


Not that it was all easy agreement ; 
in fact one of the most rewarding things 
about the conference was just that it 
shattered our too facile and sentimental 
ideas of brotherhood and unity, and 
faced us with our division. The language 
barrier was very real; although 
English was the main language and 
translations were provided where neces- 
sary, the barrier remained. In Bible 
study, perhaps the most disquieting and 
valuable activity of the conference, 


other differences became clear; of 
method in study ; of theological out- 
look ; above all, the almost insuperable 
difficulty of using words with quite 
different meanings, of thinking in quite 
different spheres from each other, so 
that contact and understanding some- 
times seemed almost impossible. 


The fact that there were no ‘ semi- 
nars’ on the lines of British SCM con- 
ferences was a loss, though it did make 
life more leisurely ; more study to- 
gether would have deepened our under- 
standing of each other. 


But the great experience of Biévres 
was that we were faced with these 
difficulties and shown that they are not 
ultimately insuperable. No one could 
come away without a tremendous sense 
of our oneness, transcending even our 
divisions. Rather, because of them we 
realized the greatness of our unity given 
in Christ, unity impossible for us to 
achieve, but a vital reality, his gift. 


MONA RyYRIE 


Which is it to be— 


STRIKES or HARMONY in industry ? 


It matters to all of us which it is—so you will want to come 


to the 


16th Student Industrial Conference 


on the theme 


Industry [oday— 
A Common Enterprise 


William Temple College, Rugby 
Thursday January 5 to Monday January 9 1956 
Cost £3 5s. inclusive 


For further details and registration write to the 
Industrial Secretary, Annandale, North End Road, N.W.11 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


An Approach to the Old 
Testament 
By Horace Creaver, B.D. 10s 6d net 


The primary purpose is to help Methodist 
Local Preachers as they pursue their 
prescribed studies in the Old Testament. 
It is hoped, however, that the students 
of other communions will find it helpful. 


An Introduction to the study of 
New Testament Greek 


With a reader and four tables of verbs 


By the late James H. Movutton, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D. New edition revised by 
Henry G. Merrecuam, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 

tos 6d net 


Few names in this century have counted 
for more in Greek studies than the 
honoured name of Moulton. His Intro- 
duction speedily became a standard work, 
and a large number of to-day’s scholars 
would gratefully acknowledge its guidance 
of their early steps. 


The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism 


By the late Witsert F. Hewarp, M.A., 
D.D. Revised by C. Kincstry Barrerr, 
IMAC. BD: 16s net 


We are fortunate to have gained the 
agreement of a younger scholar, Mr. C. 
Kingsley Barrett, to prepare a new edition 
of Dr. Howard’s book. Mr. Kingsley 
Barrett has added sections of his own to 
take proper account of recent work on 
the problem of the Fourth Gospel and 
brought the new edition completely up 
to date in all respects, 


The Formation of the Pauline 
Corpus of Letters 


By C. Lestiz Mirron, M.Th., Ph.D. 
8s 6d net 


We know a great deal about the Apostle 
Paul, and are also reasonably well in- 
formed about the circumstances connected 
with the writing of his letters. This is an 
able, scholarly and illuminating discussion 
of the way in which the Pauline Letters 
were gathered together. 
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Telephone Coventry 64931 


Vacancy 


Resident domestic worker offered 
interesting post small Interdenomina- 
tional country Guest House. Good 
board ; reasonable wage. Also, 
country holiday offered for 30/- weekly 
to lady willing give in return 4 hours 
daily light household help. Or per- 
manency considered. Apply Warden, 
God’s __ Tryst, Compton Abbas, 
Shaftesbury. 


Births 


Crieps—To Claire (née Watson, Irish 
Travelling Secretary, 1946-47) and 
Keith Cripps (Manchester Inter- 
collegiate Secretary, 1945-47) a 
daughter, Carol Anne Helen, a sister 
for Jacqueline. 


MackxAy—On August 23rd, 1955, to 
John and Margaret Mackay (née 
Ogilvie) a daughter, Elspeth Anne. 


Ryrie—On 14th’ March, 1955, to 
Gladys and Sandy Ryrie (New 
College, Edinburgh) a son, Stephen 
Charles. 


Engagements 


Dickson-Goopeve: Brian John Dickson 
(Reading University ; Queen’s Col- 


lege, Birmingham, 1949-51 ; Theolo-’ 


gical Colleges Department Secretary, 
1953-1955) to Margaret Goodeve 
(King’s College, London, 1950-1953, 
London Secretary, 1953-1955). 


GREEN-BUNGAY : Walter Green (New 
College, London, SCM Staff) to 
Maureen Bungay (Westfield College, 
London, 1952-55). 


HAMILTON - MACLENNAN : David 
Hamilton (Edinburgh University) to 
Isabel MacLennan (Glasgow 
University). 


Luxon-ARCHER : Alec Martin Luxon 
Umperial College, London, 1951-55 ; 
President ICSCM, 1952-53) to Beryl 
Christine Archer (Bedford College, 
London, 1951-54 ; LSE, 1954-55). 


Morton-CHapwin : Andrew R. Morton 
(Glasgow University, Edinburgh 
University ; Scottish Secretary, 1953-) 
to Marion A. Chadwin (Glasgow 
University). 


READ-PEARCE : James Read (University 
College, London, 1950-53 ; Assistant 
Warden, Student Movement House, 
1954-) to Mary Pearce (University 
College, Cardiff, 1950-54). 


Harvey-Scotr: The engagement is 
announced and the marriage is 
planned to take place in Bombay on 
19th October, 1955, between Brian 
(Peter) Harvey (Dublin University, 
1934-40, and Irish SCM Secretary, 
1945-48) and Mary Honor Scott 
(Dublin University, 1944-48). 


Marriages 


JARDINE-GARVEN : On 15th June, 1955, 
Graham Jardine (Glasgow Univer- 
sity, McGill University, and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge) 
to Elizabeth Garven (Glasgow 
University). 


ALLEN-JONES : On 20th August, 1955, 
in St. Martin’s Church, Bradford, 
Luther Ray Allen (Manchester Uni- 
versity) to Shirley Anne Jones (SCM 
Secretary, The Royal Technical 


College, Salford). 


Who's Who 


ANTONY BRIDGE was a professional painter until 1953. He was ordained 
this year. 


MartTIN Cooper is the Industrial Secretary of the SCM. 


Sir WILFRID GARRETT was H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories from 
1939—46. He is now retired and lives at Broadstairs. 


MARGARET GaARVIE is a lecturer at Homerton College and a senior 
friend of the SCM in Cambridge. 


MARTYN HuGHES was Warden of Student Movement House from 
1951-52 and is now Chaplain of King’s College, Cambridge. 


W. SHIRLEY SMITH is a teacher in Birmingham. 


MorIkzL TELFORD was on the staff of SCM in Schools from 1948-51 and 
now teaches English at Withington Girls’ School, Manchester. 


REx WALFORD is a student at London University. 


STEPHEN WINWARD is the minister of Highams Park Baptist Church, 
London. 
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What can ont do? 


There are some men whose words and actions determine the. 
lives and not infrequently the deaths of tens of thousands of 
people. They are men in the public eye—statesmen, perhaps, 
or soldiers. Most of us never aspire to their fame and their 
responsibility. We know that we shall probably never have 
either the opportunity or the ability to be like them. We are 
ordinary people leading ordinary lives and what we do with 
our lives seems unimportant. When we leave college or 
university each will become just one more of the many doctors, 
or teachers, or research workers that already exist. When you 
come to think of it no one is going to care very much what 
you do when you leave the university. Your parents will, of 
course, and perhaps one or two of your closest friends, but no 
one else. So perhaps you had better just look for the job 
with the highest salary .. . 


But to do this is to leave God out altogether. Hle cares 
far more than anyone else what you do with your life. He 
calls all men to do some particular piece of work for him, but 
many will not listen. If you are willing to hear God’s call, the 
work you do will not be ‘just another teaching post’ or ‘just 
another piece of scientific research’. It will be God’s will for 
you. And you must be prepared for it to take you anywhere 
in the world, to do any sort of work. 


There is a school in Central Africa which needs a primary 
teacher or many children will never have a chance to learn 
even elementary subjects. There is a Christian college in 
India which is unable to make its distinctive witness because 
it has not enough Christian lecturers on its staff. There is a 
hospital in Nigeria where many- will not receive the loving 
care which a Christian can give them for lack of another 
doctor. These are the things one man or one woman can do. 


For further information write to: Baptist Missionary Society, 93 
Gloucester Place, London, W.1 ; Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C.4 ; Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh 2; London Missionary Society, 
Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, London S.W.1 ; Methodist Missionary 
Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1 ; Presbyterian Church of 
England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware 
Road, London W.1 ; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton 
Street, London S.W.1. 
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and included in them are intercessions for the Movement. 


Annandale Intercessions 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday 


We pray 


for each Branch by name once a year, and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to 
send to the Editor details for intercession on the day they are remembered. 


OCTOBER 

3. MONDAY 

4 ‘TUESDAY 

5S WEDNESDAY ... 
6 THURSDAY 

7 Fripay 

10 MoNnpDAy 

11 TuEspAy ee 
12 WEDNESDAY ... 
13. THURSDAY 

14 Fripay 

17 Monpbay 

18 TUESDAY Ne 
19 WEDNESDAY ... 
20 THURSDAY 

21 FRIDAY 

24 Monpbay 

25 TUESDAY ne 
26 WEDNESDAY ... 
27 THURSDAY 

28 FRIDAY 

31 Monpbay 
NOVEMBER 

1 TUESDAY See 
2 WEDNESDAY ... 
3. THURSDAY 

4 FRIDAY 

7 MonDAY 

8 TUESDAY 

9 WEDNESDAY ... 
10 THURSDAY 

11 FRIDAY 

14 MonpbDaAy 

15 TUESDAY 

16 WEDNESDAY ... 
17 THURSDAY 

18 FRIDAY 


... Christ Church, Oxford ; 


Aberdeen University ; Avery Hill Training College, London. 

Alnwick Training College, Northumberland; Balls Park 
Training College, Hertford. 

Bletchley Park Training College ; Baptist College, Bristol. 

Baptist College, Manchester ; Baptist Theological College 
of Scotland, Glasgow. 

Barrett Street Technical College, London ; Bognor T.C. 

Bretton Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. ; Bath Domestic Science 
College. 

Bedford College, London ; Bedford College, Bedford. 

Bingley Training College, Yorks.; Birkbeck College, London. 

Bishop’s College, Cheshunt ; Borough Road T.C., London. 

Balliol College, Oxford ; Bangor Normal Training College. 

Barnett House, Oxford ; Josephine Butler Memorial 
House, Liverpool. 

Brasted Place, Westerham ; 

Bristol College of Technology ; 
Carmarthen. 

Central Technical College, Exeter ; 
College, Birmingham. 

Carey Hall, Birmingham; Cheshire County T.C. 

City Training College, Birmingham ; Culham College. 

City Training College, Leeds ; City of Bath Training College. 

City of Leicester Training College ; F.L. Calder College of 
Domestic Science, Liverpool. 

College of Domestic Economy, Manchester ; College of the 
Resurrection, Mirfield. 

College of Technology, Manchester ; 
terian College. 

Caerleon T.C., Newport ; Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Brighton Training College. 
Congregational College, 


Central Technical 


Carmarthen Presby- 


Clare College,Cambridge; Corpus Christi College,Cambridge. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Chelsea College of Physical 
Education, Eastbourne. 

College of Domestic Science, Glasgow; The College, Chester. 

Coventry Technical College ; City of Coventry T.C. 

College of the Venerable Bede, Durham ; College of St. 
Mark and St. John, London. 

College of the Ascension, Birmingham ; Clifton Theological 
College, Bristol. 

Cuddesdon College, Oxford; C.M.S. T.C., Chislehurst. 

Christ College, Durham ; Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 

City of Portsmouth College of Technology; Christ’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

Darlington Training College. 

Derby Training College ; Domestic Economy Training 
College, Belfast. 

Dudley Training College ; 

Domestic Science College, Leicester ; 
Training College, Gloucester. 

Dundee University College ; Dept. of Education, Oxford. 
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Doncaster Training College. 
Domestic Science 


Prayer Calendar 


Sepr. 16-Ocr. 2 Tell Scotland Student-Team Mission in Perth. 


Sept. 29-Ocr. 1 Bristol retreat for planning Mission to the University, January, 
1956. 


Sept. 30-Ocr. 5 Bristol pre-sessional work-camp at Sea Mills, Bristol. 


Ocroser 1-4 Pre-terminal conference King’s College Branch, London : Patrick 
Rodger. 
1-14 Visit of Bonn students to Glasgow. 
9 Manchester Branch Committees’ conference. 
4-6 Oxford Preterminal conference: Professor Kirkwood; The 
Rev. Dr. M. West ; D. L. Edwards. 

9 Glasgow Presessional conference : worship school. 

8-10 Philip Lee-Woolf visits Oxford. 

10 Oxford Freshers’ meeting : The Bishop of Portsmouth. Edinburgh 
Presessional Gathering. Freshers’ Meeting, University College 
of North Staffs. : Philip Lee-Woolf. 

13 Meeting of London Executive Committee. 

17-22 D. L. Edwards tours Wales. 

20-27 Philip Lee-Woolf visits Yorkshire colleges and Manchester. 

22 London Council. 

23 Bristol : Russell Acheson preaches at joint religious societies’ 
service. London beginning of session service: Erik Routley. 
Oxford : Dr. Visser ’t Hooft preaches in St. Mary’s. 

25-26 Meeting of British Council of Churches. 


Oct. 26-Nov. 5 Isabel Eden tours Wales. 
28-29 SCM in Schools General Council. 
29 Manchester College of Housecraft : Conference on South Africa. 
29-31 Edinburgh Prayer School. 
30 Oxford : Dr. N. Micklem preaches in St. Mary’s. 


NOVEMBER 3 Michael Fisher, SSF, at Bristol : quiet day for Didsbury College, 
SCM meeting, and Mission preparations. 
5-6 London Executive Retreat. 
6 Oxford : The Archbishop of Canterbury preaches in St. Mary’s. 
6-13 Ciccu Mission at Cambridge : Dr. Billy Graham. 
9 Conference on work among overseas students : London. 
9-11 Oxford: tour by Dr. Orchard, to encourage overseas vocation. 
11-12 Irish Executive, Belfast. 
11-13 Scottish Executive Committee. 
11-26 D. L. Edwards tours Scotland. 
11-17 Patrick Rodger tours Midlands. 
12-13 Southern Council Executive meet at Bristol. 
13 Half-day conference for Training Colleges in North-East : ‘ Our 
Denominations,’ 
14 Meeting of London Federation Secretaries. 
18 Irish Theological Colleges Union Committee at Belfast. First 
of the series of open lectures organized by London University 
Faculty of Theology : Professor Hodges. 
20 Student service in Manchester Cathedral: Rev. K. C. Dykes, 
Principal, Manchester Baptist College. 
23 Royal College of Music : Philip Lee-Woolf on WSCF. 
24 London University Foundation Day Service. 
26 Scottish Training Colleges Conference : Education Overseas. 
26-27 Patrick Rodger at Bristol University branch conference. 
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Members of SCM Staff, 


General Secretary ... 


Editor of THe STUDENT 
MOVEMENT and dee 
Secretary .. 5 

Associate Study Sey chats 


Assistant General Secretary 
and Theological Colleges 
Department Secretary 


Assistant General Secretary 
and Education Secretary 
Associate Secretary 
International Secretary 
Industrial Secretary 
Intercollegiate Secretaries : 
Birmingham 43 
Bristol (honorary) 
Cambridge 
Liverpool 


Manchester 
Midlands 


Newcastle 
Oxford 
Yorkshire 


Southern Field 
London 


Overseas students in London 
Scotland 


Ireland 
Wales 


Travelling Secretaries for the 
North of England 


Student Movement House 


Wardens ... 


Edinburgh Christian Council 
for Overseas Students’ 
Secretary (hon. member ey 


Staff) 
South Park House Wallen 


1955-56 


J. Puitie Lee-Woorr, Pembroke College, Oxford, 


PATRICK C. RopGrr, Christ Church, Oxford. 
NorMAN Spoor, St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford. 


JoHN Martin, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


BarsBaRA How, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
Davin L. Epwarps, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
IsABEL M. EDEN, Bristol University. 

MARTIN Cooper, King’s College, London. 


Jack NEwport, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
RUSSELL ACHESON, University College, Oxford. 
NORMAN HIL1, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Davin A. EDWARDS, Wadham College, Oxford. 


CHRISTOPHER HuGHeES SMITH, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

BASIL HETHERINGTON, Christ Church, Oxford. 

JOHN GRIMWADE, Keble College, Oxford. 

GEOFFREY MILBURN, Manchester University ; 
MarisTA REITH, St. Andrews University. 

WALTER GREEN, Hull University. 

NEVILLE CLARK, St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford ; 
VERONICA BuRROWS, King’s College, London ; 
MARION CLARK, King’s College, Newcastle. 

MALCOLM DUNCAN, St. Andrews University. 

ANDREW R. Morton, Edinburgh University ; 2 
KATHLEEN DALL, St. Andrews University. 


KATHLEEN KEARNEY, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


BRENDA Davies, University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff ; NORMAN HUGHES, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


JOAN BLoopWorTH, City of Worcester Training 
College ; JENNIFER PILKINGTON, Bristol University 
(commencing January Ist, 1956). 


Puitip Rapiey, Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
MyrtTLeE RADLEY, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


O. Ross FLocKHART, New College, Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDRA Cowan, Edinburgh College of Domestic 
Science. 
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TO WOMEN WITH 
CHRISTIAN CONVICTION 
WHO WANT TO WORK 

WITH PEOPLE THE 

Y. W. C. A. 
OFFERS GREAT SCOPE 


@ CLUB CENTRES with groups of boys 
and girls, teen-agers and adults need pro- 
. fessional leaders. Training is available 
through a six-months Y.W.C.A. Leadership 
Certificate Course, for which bursaries and 


loans are available. 


@ HOSTELS need Assistant Wardens, 
preferably with domestic science training, 
but candidates over 20, with suitable 


experience, may also be considered. 


For information write to: 


T A S T E T H E C R E A M J The Tratning & Personnei Secretary, 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of full Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
cream milk in every half-pound Bedford House, 108 Baker St., London, W.1. 


~ you would like to spend 
your life in Christian 
Our Presses service amongst young 


pzople— 


FOR 
ie B k @® The Y.M.C.A. can offer you 
OUY OO S the right opportunity. 
There are vacancies in full- 
AT THE time service both at home 


NORTHUMBERLAND and overseas. 


@ Short and long term appoint- 


PRESS LIMITED ments may be arranged. 
South Shore Road FIRST ESSENTIALS: A sense of 


Christian vocation, experience and 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 8 qualifications in religious, social, 


educational and physical activities. 


y Apply to: Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C.As., 
112, Great Russell Street, 


London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Gateshead 72039 bark 


Telegrams: Press, Gateshead Look out for the Y.M.C.A. Review. 
You should find it in your J.C.R. 
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FOUR SERIES 
Studies in Biblical Archeology 
by André Parrot 
DISCOVERING BURIED WORLDS (introductory volume) 
THE FLOOD AND NOABH’S ARK (No. 1) 
THE TOWER OF BABEL (No. 2) 
Fully illustrated with plates, maps and diagrams. 


7s 6d net each 


The Library of Philosophy and Theology 


ETHICS 
by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, translated by Neville Horton 
Smith 21s nei 


AN EXISTENTIALIST THEOLOGY 
A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann, by Jehn 
Macquarrie 17s net 
BHSSAYS—Philosophical and Theclogical 
by Rudolf Bultmann, translated by C. G. Greig 21s net 


Torch Bible Commentaries 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
by William Neil 8s 6d net 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 
by A. M. Hunter 8s 6d net 


THE BOOK OF DANTEL 
by E. W. Heaton 12s 6d net 


International Missionary Council 
Research Pamphlets 
TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSION 
by Wilhelm Andersen 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ISLAM IN WEST 
AFRICA 
by J. Spencer Trimingham 


3s net each 
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again to many S.C.M. members this term as they hold their * Federation 

Weeks’ and generally try to interest fellow students in the work of the 
Federation and help raise the £4,500 which is the British Movement’s target for 
enabling it to fulfil its responsibilities to the Federation and its overseas work. 


Be what is the Federation?’ This will become a familiar question 


Facts 

There are, of course, certain facts that can be given in answer to the ques- 
tion. The World’s Student Christian Federation came into existence in 1895 
in a medieval castle at Vadstena, Sweden, founded by five already existing 
S.C.M.’s committed to a “ substantial endeavour to enable Christ to come alive to 
students so that He may lay claim to their souls” To-day there are twenty-two 
affiliated national movements, the representatives of which have the responsibility 
of forming the Central Committee of the Federation; there are eleven correspond- 
ing movements which are not yet ready for full membership, and there are 
twenty-two pioneering movements in early stages of development. 

The Central Committee meets every three years, and, at the time of writing, 
is meeting in India, where the British Movement has seven delegates. The 
work of the Federation is carried on by a staff which travels the world over; by 
international conferences in many countries; by literature and official publications 
(see p. 39); by commissions set up on special concerns; and in a host of smaller 
ways. 


Encounter 


But the recitation of facts conveys nothing of the real life of the Federation. 


In the past few years the British Movement has printed in this term a special 
journal for Federation concerns called Encounter. It has been decided not to 
print an issue of Encounter this year—but instead to incorporate such material in 
this middle issue of Student Movement. But, if this year Encounter is to lapse, 
at least we should keep alive its name in connection with the W.S.C.F. for it best 
expresses what it is all about. 


The Federation is a lively fellowship, a living tradition, a world-wide com- 
munity of Christian students, a place of encounter. Within the Federation 
students meet each other; nationalities confront each other; churches of widely 
differing traditions come face to face; diverse traditions in politics, in cultures, 
in thought, meet. As a result divisions of race, of colour, of language, of politics, 
are transcended, horizons are widened, faith deepened, and witness sharpened. 
And so the Federation becomes the focal point of interests and responsibilities that 
we all too easily tend to forget. In the context of the Federation we cannot escape 
the problems of our time, the East-West tension, the racial tensions, the plight of 
refugees, the obligations of the Christian Mission, the scandal of Church disunity, 
for they exist within one community and are not academic problems but living 
questions. 


Federation Tasks 


The main tasks of the Federation, therefore, arise from the nature of this 
community and its Christian Mission. It is supremely concerned with evangelism 
and the world mission of the Church, and its missionary record is impressive. It 
is concerned to bring students everywhere to the greatest encounter with God in 
Jesus Christ. Because of this mission it is also deeply committed to the unity that 
we have in Christ and strives to live up to its motto Ut Omnes Unum Sint. It 
is concerned for the Church’s unity and for the ecumenical movement of which it 
has been a pioneer. And because the life of this international community is 
rooted in the world with all its political, economic and social conflicts, the Federa- 
tion is inevitably concerned for the world; for the world struggle in which 
Christian faith must be lived, for the university and college where students work; 
for the world of poverty, disease, hunger and injustice. 


Thus an issue which seeks to portray the Federation will be devoted to those 
concerns which lie at the heart of the W.S.C.F., and it is our hope that the 
articles in this issue will reflect them. And when all is said and done, refugees, 
hunger in Asia, politics and the Church’s mission, Church unity, the Church in 
the East-West conflict are not concerns of the British Movement when it suddenly 
decides on a ‘ Federation slant’, but the concerns and responsibilities which the 


Gospel lays upon us in this modern world. The encounter is ours. We are the 
Federation in Britain. 


The next issue of the magazine will appear on 


MARCH | 


THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 
FEBRUARY [5th, 1953 


This day is celebrated throughout the Northern Hemisphere by Churches and 
Student Christian Movements as a Day of Prayer for Students. Each year on 
this particular day a world-wide praying community thus comes alive, bound 
together in common intercession for one another and in common adoration of 
the same Lord Jesus Christ. The World’s Student Christian Federation calls not 
only its own members but all Christian students and all Churches to join in this 
fellowship of prayer. 

Copies of the leaflet for the Day of Prayer have been sent with the January ‘ college 
letter > but more can be obtained from Annandale. It contains a call to prayer, 
suggestions of lessons and prayers for Services. 


The W.S.C.F. aims :— 

(a) To lead students to accept the Christian faith in God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—according to the Scriptures, and to live as true disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 

(6) To deepen the spiritual life of students and promote earnest study of 
the Scriptures among them. 


(c) To influence students to devote themselves to the extension of the 
Kingdom of God in their own nation and throughout the world. 

(d) To bring students of all countries into mutual understanding and 
sympathy, to lead them to realise that the principles of Jesus Christ should rule in 
international relationships, and to endeavour by so doing to draw the nations 
together. 

(e) To further either directly or indirectly efforts on behalf of the welfare 
of students in body, mind and spirit which are in harmony with Christian purpose. 
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The Church and the Refugees 


By ROBERT C. MACKIE, Director, World Council of Churches’ Deport- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. 


HE Oxford Dictionary defines a 
refugee as a “ person escaped to 
a foreign country from religious 
or political persecution.” That defi- 
nition was written before we began to 
count refugees by millions, when we 
could still congratulate individuals on 
their escape from tyranny, and did not 
have to see the misery of masses to 
whom the future often appears even 
blacker than the past. The average 
refugee of to-day is not a man who has 
made a great personal decision for free- 
dom, and found it; he is the victim of 
a political process, with which he has 
had nothing directly to do, and which 
has torn him from his home and 
country, casting him down as a com- 
plete stranger to live amongst people 
who resent his coming. By sheer weight 
of numbers—more in Western Europe 
than ‘all the people of Canada—refugees 
have become one of the world’s major 
social problems. Their presence men- 
aces our ordered society. Soon we 
begin to think of them—like the “ un- 
employed” in the years before the 
war—as a morally questionable class of 
persons. We do not regard them as 
pioneers of liberty, but as a species of 
human debris, which has not been 
cleared away after the war. 


Any Christian approach to the 
refugee, therefore, must begin by meet- 
ing him as an ordinary man, who has 
had excessively bad luck. When I am 
tempted to think of refugees in 
categories—D.P.s, hardcore, expellees, 
persecutees, escapees—and all the 
horrible words we invent, I try to stop 
and remind myself of a day in June, 
1940, when, with my wife and son, I 
was part of the rabble on the roads of 
France. My personal papers were a 
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liability; my handful of banknotes no 
one would accept; I had only the 
clothes I stood up in, and was glad to 
doss down on a heap of straw in a 
corner of a schoolroom floor. Our 
particular story had a happy ending 
after three weeks. But there are 
thousands of men and women, with 
the same right as I have to live in com- 
fort and bring up their children 
decently, who have spent the last ten 
years struggling to maintain family 
life without the power to create a home. 
They have sought to pass on to a 
generation, born in crowded camps, 
some of the real values of life, while 
steadily losing hope themselves. Last 
July I was introduced to a woman who 
had just come into Western Germany. 
I asked the interpreter why she turned 
away from me and covered her face 
with shaking hands. The answer 
made it difficult to carry on any 
further conversation. “She is afraid 
you will ask her questions. She has 
been a refugee four times since 1942, 
and she lost her only child, frozen to 
death on one of her flights. She has 
had enough questions. Would you 
like to meet another refugee in the next 
room, perhaps?” 


The Size of the Refugee World 


No one knows how many refugees 
there are in the world. I remember 
how we used to say during the war that 
fifty million people had moved across 
China, and one wonders what awful 
uprootings and transhipments are taking 
place in that great blank area which 
stretches from Berlin to Hong Kong on 
our Western-made maps. The nefu- 
gees on the fringes are all we meet. 


There are the Kazakhs, strange 


Moslem people who have arrived in 
Kashmir, and whom Turkey, with 
350,000 refugees already, is prepared to 
receive. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, trickling across the frontier and 
settling in their shacks on the hillsides. 
But also in Hong Kong to-day are little 
groups of European refugees, largely 
Orthodox, coming from the fifteen 
thousand who still remain in China, and 
who must be invited out to homes in 
other countries, or perish. The war in 
Korea has created a gigantic refugee 
problem, which United Nations authori- 
ties believe runs to ten million home- 
less people. In India eight million 
Hindus fled from Pakistan to India at 
the time of partition, and five million 
Moslems from India to Pakistan. But 
why run on? ‘There is no point in 


calculating human misery as we do the 
“dollar gap ”’. 
Perhaps it is in the Holy Land that 


the fatal chain of homelessness can be 


most clearly seen. The wiping out ctf 
millions of Jews of Central Europe, 
which was such a horror that we have 
ceased to remember it, led to the rescue 
of hundreds of thousands of remaining 
Jewish families and their settlement in 
present-day Israel. Such settlement is 
still going on. When I visited the 
Scottish Hospital in Tiberias in May, 
1951, they told me that you could hear 
fourteen languages being spoken in the 
wards! And we may rejoice that the 
great homeless race has found a home. 
Yet to-day over the borders of Israel in 
the Arab countries, threequarters of a 
million shepherds and peasants sit in 
idleness and gaze upon the hills they 
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may not cross, even on the lands which 
once they farmed. The onset of another 
winter finds them less prepared to meet 
the bitter weather in their tents and 
caves, and, what is far more terrible, 
less prepared ever to be useful members 
of society again. The work of the 
Christian mission has been turned up- 
side down in the Near East, but the 
loving service of a score of Christian 
churches and agencies for a lost group 
of people, ninety per cent. Moslem, is 
one of the few redeeming features of a 
problem which the civilised world has 
shelved as insoluble. 


Meeting Needs 

In Europe the International Refugee 
Organisation came to an end a year 
ago—not because its work was done, 
but because that particular evidence of 
an international conscience had had its 


day. The U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees was then given an 
enormous task of protection with 


nominal resources to carry it out; and 
devoted public servants from the old 
I.R.O. turned to similar tasks again in 
the International Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration. But all through the 
I.R.O. days, and very especially to-day, 
voluntary organisations have stood 
alongside the European refugees and 
made official action effective. It has 
been my privilege in the last four years, 
as Director of the Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches, to See 
representatives of many confessions and 
countries working tirelessly alongside 
their colleagues in the European 
churches to bring some light and hope 
into the lives of refugees. 

Primarily a refugee looks for a home. 
And so resettlement in Europe, and 
migration to the Americas or the 
countries of the Commonwealth, has 
been the most practical form of assist- 
ance. A hundred thousand men, 
women and children were aided by 
churches co-operating in the World 
Council in reaching other countries 
until the end of 1951, and even in this 
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far more difficult year ten thousand 
have gone overseas. It is hard, exact- 
ing work. As I left my office to go 
home and write this article I spoke to a 
young American girl poring over files 
of papers. “ We have tried so hard 
for weeks,” she said, “and none of our 
people have been moved”. And so we 
try and try again, knocking at the doors 
of governments, which are so often only 
interested in the young and able-bodied, 
and afraid of families. But it is surely 
the Church’s business to keep families 
together. 

Then there is welfare, the supplying 
of simple basic things to people who 
lack almost everything. When you 
see refugees arrive for the first time, 
what often strikes you is how well 
dressed they are! If you could only 
take one suit or dress, you would take 
your best one! But good clothes soon 
wear out in camp life, and working 
clothes do not last for ever. You can 
lose your chance of a new start in 
another country through the lack of a 
decent set of teeth. It is surprising how 
a few week’s extra rations will turn a 
weakling into a suitable immigrant. 


The deepest needs and the 
Churches 


But the needs of refugees, like the 
needs of the rest of us, lie deeper. If 
ever you feel that the Church is losing 
its hold over ordinary men and women, 
come and see the peasants of Central 
and Eastern Europe in their present dis- 
tress in the West. They have carried 
the church with them, like the Ark of 
the Covenant. In many a refugee camp 
the only attractive building is the little 
Eastern Orthodox chapel. And it is 
round the priests and pastors that some 
order has been created out of the chaos 
of exile. 

The story of what the churches of 
Europe have done for refugees is one 
which will never be told. It is hidden 
in the lives of simple people in parishes 
and congregations. The German 
churches have carried the heaviest 
burden of hospitality in the midst of 


ther own destruction, but their neigh- 
bours have helped them. The Nor- 
wegian Church adopted the strikingly 
simple device of a refugee family per 
parish, and so new wooden houses were 
built in the valleys. Holland and 
Switzerland have specialized in inviting 
the very old to end their days in peace- 
ful surroundings. France has been 
so used to refugees down the ages that 
it seeMs to accept successive waves with 
less comment than any nation. But 
perhaps it has been the Protestant 
churches in Belgium which have made 
the most striking contribution. We 
have discovered, what we might have 
known before, that a rainority church 
will always understand the plight of the 
homeless stranger. And so some of 
the most difficult problems in the Euro- 
pean refugee world have been aided by 
the divine lunacy of Belgian church- 
men, accepting aged, sick and helpless 
Orthodox refugees, into Protestant 
homes in the mining area, simply 


because when you are living on faith 
anyway an 
matter. 
Our own home to-day is in a few 
rooms in a beautiful 17th century man- 


additional risk does not 


sion in Geneva. The date above our 
door is 1620, and our American visi- 
tors always Stop and murmur, “ Why, 
that’s the date of the Mayflower!” Our 
house still proudly bears the name of the 
man who built it. He was a refugee 
from Italy for his faith, who founded 
a family distinguished in Church and 
State. And, of course, you can go back 
to the Bible itself to find evidence of 
how refugees have built the Church. 
That is happening once again to-day. 
Christian families are strengthening the 
household of faith wherever they have 
gone throughout the world. In all the 
tragedy and frustration of the refugee 
problem we must never forget that in 
the great migration the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church has come West to meet the 
Protestant churches. And in the work 
of mercy they have found one another, 
however acute the problems of Faith 
and Order main. The World 
Council of Church which 


final shape in 


May TE 


took its 
1948, has known only 
difficult years. But precisely the difh- 
culty ot these years has given it an 
opportunity of real existence at the evel 
where men experience practically, oe 
with certa GE their oneness in Christ. 


INDIA TRAVEL DIARY 


By PHILIP LEE-WOOLF, S.C.M. General Secretary. 


In the last issue Philip Lee-Woolf wrote about the (then) forthcoming World 
Council Youth Conference at Travancore, the Indian S.C.M. Conference, and the 
W.S.C.F. General Committee at Poona. The following diary consists of three 
letters we have received from India:-— 


December 12, 1952. 

ONDON’S streets were slightly ice-bound when we drove to Heathrow. 

Twenty-four hours later we sailed down from the sky into the sticky heat 

(85°) of Bombay. En route, at Paris, Geneva and Cairo, we had picked 
up others going on the same merry-go-round of conferences and visits as we— 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft (General Secretary of the World Council of Churches), Valdo 
Galland (W.S.C.F. Secretary for Latin America), Mr. and Mrs. Mikko Juva from 
Finland et al. At Geneva, where we had tea in the glass and chromium airport 
restaurant, Philippe Maury, W.S.C.F. General Secretary, and others, came to see 
us safely on our way. Sleep was possible on the mine-and-a-half hour hop from 
Cairo to Bombay, and it will be a definite disadvantage of super-speedy travel 
that it will reduce the time for sleep. I imagine that the travellers of the world 
who formerly used ships regard air-travel as a not unmixed blessing. 


In Bombay we were handsomely received ‘by a committee which wafted us 
through customs and immigration procedures, and took us to Wilson College. 
The airline bus, in fact, took a longish detour to set us down at the very gate. 
An Indian city is not absolutely new to me, nor do the great cities of the world 
differ so much as the towns and villages. Nevertheless the passage into another 
world was almost startling. The streets are full of hooting cars and hand-pushed 
barrows. ‘The leisurely, human, relaxed tempo of India is cut through by the 
inhuman demands, often unrelated to anyone’s good, of the machine. There was 
a reception for us at the Y.M.C.A. and much official and unofficial meeting with 
students. I had a moving half-hour with two Kikuyu men studying in Bombay, 
who asked desperately what could be done in Britain to prevent exploitation of 
a bad situation towards further fierce handling of Africans. They could, in fact, 
scarcely believe that there exists any serious social unrest beyond what is natural 
in a land-hungry people. Part of the difficulty in the conversation was that 
what I took to be facts—murder and resurgent primitivism—they did not. In 
any case, the problem will not have begun to be solved even after ‘ order’ is estab- 
lished. 


From Bombay, together with about eight others, Harry and I had a two-day 
train journey south-east to Madras, and then south-west to a place outside Cochin. 
Thence we went by ’bus over hills, through rich rice and coconut palm land, to 
Kottayam. I am now staying in the large and lovely house of a member of the 
Church of S. India. The first morning I opened my eyes to see an elephant and 
a peacock outside the window. This is a place of considerable extremes of wealth 
and poverty, the most literate and one of the most prosperous parts of India. It 
also has the largest Christian population and, at the election recently, had the 
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This is a famous photograph of four W.S.C.F. General Secretaries 
Robert C. Mackie, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Henri-Louis Henriod, 
John R. Mott. 


largest communist vote (about 30%). This combination of facts shows that 
the context in which faith (Christian, communist or other) is formed is not simply 
one of hunger and ignorance. 


The Orthodox Church here claims descent from St. Thomas, who is believed 
to have landed in December, A.D. 51. —_It is now split into three parties, between 
two of which litigation about property is proceeding before Indian courts. This 
is also a Church of South India area. The huge business of accommodating an 
snternational conference of about 400 people has brought people together remark- 
ably, and they have said that they will not be separated again. The arrival of 
the conference has stirred the whole community and people besiege us as we walk 
through the streets. They look at our labels, ask us to write down our names and 
addresses and rush round being helpful if we look at all lost. The British are, of 
course, relatively familiar, but there is great excitement when a Malayan or an 
African or some other more unfamiliar face appears. 


The formal opening of the conference took place to-day, with a public meet- 
ing attended by the Rajpramukh (= Prince) of Travancore, who is now the 
constitutional governor. Later he invited the conference to a reception in the 
Government House. Several thousand of the local people crowded round the 
main meeting hall to hear the opening speeches of welcome and thanks. The 
platform was magnificent with robed Churchmen. And the crowd buzzed with 
comment as each delegation stood as its name was called. 


We are certainly being received with wonderful hospitality: there have been 
great efforts to cater for the foibles of Westerners over food and water and sanita- 
tion and physical comfort. The programme looks not over-crowded. And 
to-morrow we begin in earnest to work ‘out the themes involved in the main 
theme, Christ the Answer. 

December 27th: The conference came to an end on Christmas Day with 
Communion services and a conference service on Christmas Morning, and at night 
a tremendous dinner, including turkey and plum pudding, during which the hall 
rang with carols and cheers and greetings and votes of thanks. Perhaps the real 
climax had been on Christmas Eve. Before supper there had been a service of 
lessons and carols, all in the soft light of candles; and after supper a nativity play, 
written by a young Indian professor, Chandran Devanesan, giving to the story 
of the birth of our Lord an Indian setting. The shepherds were Indian and the 
Magi came from Indonesia, Nigeria and Persia. For two weeks we had been 
struggling and sometimes getting very baffled and frustrated, with the theme 
‘Christ the Answer’. It is a rash assertion in a world like ours, and I do not 
think that anyone found that you could use Christ like the answer book to a set 
of mathematical problems. But somehow we could see on Christmas Eve that 
‘ the hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee to-night’. Previously we had 
been led by Visser ’t Hooft and Martin Niemoller to see that Christ is first of all 
the answer to the question—of faith and hope and love—which God puts to us 
before He becomes the answer to the questions which we put to Him and to the 
world. 

The conference was like others in that it proceeded by plenary addresses 
and by commissions. Its progress, of course, was slower than at a national con- 
ference because of language differences and because of the extra time it takes to 
undertand and be understood in an international gathering. And care had been 
taken to see that we took it easy in the afternoon—the humid heat is wearing. 
The decisive difference came on the second Sunday when the whole conference 
went out by twos and threes into towns and villages up to fifty miles away to 
visit churches of all sorts, Church of South India, Mar Thoma and Jacobite. Some 
even had to wade across rivers to reach their destination. Huge crowds turned 
up everywhere, so that about a hundred thousand people on that day saw and 
heard us. A real measure of entry into the lives of the villages, the effort to put 
in words and action the unique work of Christ, the unification of people not 
always on the best of terms—this all made the day decisively important. In the 
evening I wandered around under the trees where groups of people gathered as 
they drifted in. I think it must have been a bit like this when the seventy 
returned from their mission on which Satan fell like lightning from heaven. 
It had its effect, too, on the conference. Up to that point discussions on missionary 
obligation and on the uniqueness of Christ had been rather desultory. Now 
suddenly they came alive. Even those on social and political tensions became real 
when we could see so vividly the matter of fact condition of many millions living 
within a day’s journey of the conference. 

The meetings, the speeches, the civic receptions are over. I believe that 
we will remember longest the huge crowds which greeted us that Sunday and 
which streamed in whenever there was an open meeting. Scripture has seemed 
to apply at every moment. The fields indeed are white, 
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GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


By DR. REINOLD VON THADDEN-TRIEGLAFF, President of the 
Deutscher Evangelischer Kirchentag ; Vice-President of the World Council of 
Churches ; former Vice-Chairman of W.S.C.F. 


Synod of the Evangelical Church in 

Germany assembled at Elbingerode 
for its fourth meeting since its constitu- 
tion in 1948. Elbingerode is a small 
town in the Soviet-controlled Zone of 
Germany, situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Iron Curtain 
which arbitrarily lacerates the country. 

Anyone who has followed the political 
development in Germany this year will 
know what it means that here, in the 
centre of the divided country, 120 
members of the General Synod could 
convene for common responsible action 
in a fraternal spirit and, beyond this, 
could address themselves to the two 
German governments and those of the 
Four Great Powers with declarations 
about the political situation in Ger- 
many. ‘This impression becomes even 
stronger when one realizes that well- 
known politicians like Dr. Ehlers, 
President of the Bundestag in Bonn and 
follower of Dr. Adenauer’s policy, and 
Dr. Heinemann, the former Federal 
Minister for Homie Affairs, to-day 
leader of a new political party which 
vigorously fights the policy of the 
Federal Chancellor, participated in this 
General Synod side by side. It is true 
that after the blunt refusal by the East 
Zone Government to issue 20,000 
inter-zonal visas for East Germans to 
attend the Deutsche Evangelische 
Kirchentag in Stuttgart, the tensions 
had relaxed a little. Nevertheless, it 
was not a matter of logical consequence 
that the representatives of forty million 
Protestant Christians in East and West 
could manifest at Elbingerode their 
determination to insist on their soli- 
darity and unanimity within the 
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Church beyond all frontiers of two 
different worlds. Except for the 
Church, there exists no large institu- 
tion or organization—apart from the 
Communist Party—which embraces 
both parts of Germany alike. The 
message of the Church which is 
obedient only to the Gospel, and the 
protest of the Church against dialectic 
materialism, may very likely be most 
annoying for Eastern ideologists. Until 
now, however, the Church is still offici- 
ally being tolerated in the East as long 
as it consciously avoids any kind of one- 
sided statement about the political 
questions of the day. 


The Church’s Legacy 


Only a few decades ago, such a cour- 
ageous attitude of the Church towards 
the state like the one taken by the 
General Synod at Elbingerode, would 
not have been possible. As an herit- 
age of the Reformation and its principle, 
‘“cuius regio, elus religio,’ German 
Protestantism had to bear, until the first 
World War, in some respects even until 
the present, the burden of territorial 
particularism. The “ Established 
Churches” were independent of one 
another and were bound solely to the 
local sovereign as the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignitary. The overthrow of 
monarchy after the first World War 
threatened to draw the Church into its 
whirlpool. But later, in the ’twenties, 
it was possible to resume self-governing 
synodic traditions and to put the 
Church on its own feet. In the course 
of this process the former state authori- 
ties were in some parts of the country 
transformed into independent Church 
authorities. Moreover, the unification 
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of the Churches in a first federal alli- 
ance was brought about. 

From the experiences of the fight of 
the “Confessing Church ” during the 
period of the National-Socialist Regime 
sprang those impulses which, after the 
second World War, led. to the forma- 
tion of the “Evangelical Church in 
Germany” (E.K.D.), the organs of 
which are a Council of 12, a Bishop’s 
Conference of 27, and a General Synod 
of 120 members, This body, too, is 
still rather weak. To-day, however, 
its weakness does not lie so much in the 
direct dependence upon the state, which 
now only consists in the fact that the 
state collects the “‘ Church taxes ”’, but 
becomes evident in the still existing 
internal tensions. 


Unity and Diversity 
There is the profound political differ- 


ence between Niemoeller, Heinemann 
and their friends on the one hand who, 
because of political reasons and 
scruples of conscience, reject any kind 
of rearmament in Germany, and the 
far larger group of moderate Church 
leaders, on the other hand, who are not 
one-sidedly bound by party ties. Such 
divisions of political views have for 
years led to most serious discussions, 
but they could not break up fraternal 
unity. The General Synod at Elbin- 
gerode has revealed this in particular. 
It was also shown by the joint visit paid 
by the President of the Deutsche 
Evangelische Kirchentag and Dr. Nie- 
moeller to the East Zone Prime 
Minister, Grotewohl. This visit aimed 
at obtaining permission for as many 
people from East Germany as possible 
to travel to Hamburg, the place of the 
1953 Kirchentag assembly. 

The differences in the self-interpre- 
tation of the E.K.D. are more important 
and in their consequences more effec- 
tive. In the eyes of some people the 
E.K.D. is a more or less loose “ federa- 
tion of Churches bound together by 
their confession ”’, for the others it 
represents the Church as such in the 
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fullest meaning of the word. These 
differences mirror the outstanding 
diversity of the German Churches 
which must always be taken into con- 
sideration when viewing the situation 
of German Protestantism. 

But it must also be acknowledged 
that so far all political factions, even 
the inveterate confessionalists, have 
supported the existence and the unity of 
the alliance of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. This is of especially great 


significance for the weight and impres- 


siveness of the messages to the world 
governments which are sent out by the 
General Synod or the Council of the 
E.K.D. But also Christian charity, 
foreign and home missions, youth and 
students’ work, and many other activi- 
ties cannot be thought of except on the 
level of an all-German Protestantism. 


East-West Unity 


At the present time, it is the foremost 
task of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany to maintain contact with the 
brothers and sisters on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain. The different 
political concepts on either side, the 
life in relative freedom here and the 
almost absolute state control there, the 
economic reconstruction in the West 
and the hopeless misery of life in the 
East: all this entails that members of 
one nation, speaking the same language 
and reared in a common tradition, 
linked together by countless bonds of 
relationship and economy, gradually 
become mutually alienated in a most 
alarming way. 

As a result of travel restrictions 
between East and West which have 
lasted for years, the two parts of the 
nation know less and less of each 
other. The pressure imposed upon the 
East Zone population, particularly by 
incessant political propaganda, is 
steadily increasing. To the same degree 
grows the passive resistance, especially 
that of the working class and the 
young people who are compelled to 
enlist in the gradually formed “‘ people’s 


army”. And the Church has to 
endure ever increasing petty vexations 
and restrictions. Christians may only 
gather for Divine Services. The Theo- 
logical Faculties are in danger of being 
eliminated from 


the universities. 
Christian youth is being suspected and 
spied upon. And instead of the 


Catechism, the schools teach the system 
of Marx and Engels. 

In contrast, the Church in the West 
has all possibilities for free develop- 
ment. It can advance opinions about 
public issues, it can maintain its own 
schools, and it can carry out unimpeded 
its tasks of charity. 

Thus it is possible occasionally to 
notice the first signs of a lack of under- 
standing between Germans in East and 
West. In the midst of this situation, 
the Church represents the only factor of 
unity in East and West, and, more than 
that, the only element which is at home 
in the hearts of the people on either 
side. This, however, is at the same 
time an immense task for the Church, 
especially when one thinks of the 
unsuccessful conferences of the world 


powers and also of the armament on 
both sides. The General Synod at 
Elbingerode was fully aware of this 
task. It would have despaired and 
broken up over it, had it not been for 
the strength of the Gospel which, even 
under threatening circumstances, gives 
freedom and shows ways and means. 

By far the strongest and deepest 
effect upon the present divided German 
country comes from the annual assem- 
blies of the Deutsche Evangelische 
Kirchentag, for which hundreds _ of 
thousands of people flock together. The 
1951 Kirchentag in Berlin has become 
the starting-point for a movement of 
revival in the East German congrega- 
tions, the extent of which cannot yet be 
realised. The radiation of this move- 
ment was felt at the 1952 Kirchentag 
in Stuttgart, although only 40 delegates 
from East Germany received inter-zonal 
visas instead of the fervently hoped for 
20,000 visitors. More than at jany 
previous Kirchentag rally, the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, Divine Services and 
Holy Communion stood in the centre of 
events in the bustling city of Stuttgart. 


German students witness to Jesus Christ 


Demands upon the Church 


The process of the merger of the 
Churches and the increasing independ- 
ence of the Church from the state 
represent something like a Copernican 
turning-point for German Protestant- 
ism. But like the one 400 years ago, 
this one, too, becomes only very slowly 
and charily a matter of general convic- 
tion. The remnants of territorial and 
Established Church thinking have not 
yet been done away with. They hold 
out no less stubbornly than the rem- 
nants of Chauvinist nationalism in the 
political realm, and, like the states, will 
not renounce their sovereignty. The 
Established Churches in Germany, 
moreover, often cling jealously to their 
characteristics, whether it be the out- 
wardly differing liturgical forms and 
orders of Divine Services, or the strong 
or feeble emphasis upon the particular 
Reformation confession which they pro- 
claim. 


Furthermore, there is still a Jack of 
coherence between the  theological- 
clerical element and the world of 
modern laymen; the theologians fre- 
quently lack close contact with the life 
of those entrusted to their charge. On 
the other hand the members of the con- 
gregation are still too much accustomed 
to expecting everything from the 
authorities. | They are prone to rely 
upon directions and orders. There 
are, however, fruitful beginnings of an 
increasing activity of the laymen with- 
in the Church and of attempts made by 
non-theologians to understand their 
function within the community of 
world-Christendom. 


Mention must here be made of the 
Deutsche Evangelische Kirchentag and 
the Evangelical Academies. The aim of 
the Kirchentag is nothing less than the 
revision of the structure and sociology 
of the Church which have been handed 
down from the historic Established 
Churches but are now outlived. This 
lay movement wants to reform funda- 


mentally the life of the Church by 
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striving for a fruitful co-operation 
between the pastor and the congrega- 
tion. It does not, however, hold 
against an unbiblical clerical system a 
likewise unbiblical lay system. And 
it does not fight against the institutional 
Church, but wants to be its active 
auxiliary. 

The relations between churchpeople 
and clergy, between laymen and theo- 
logians, have at all times during the 
history of the Church been very 
strained. But to-day it is a really vital 
question whether it will be possible to 
create a balanced relationship, accord- 
ing to the Reformation ideas, between 
the pastoral ministry and the lay 
apostolate. The existence of the whole 
Church is jeopardized if, in the pre- 
sent times, it is represented solely by 
its commissioned leaders. Any totali- 
tarian regime has no difficulties what- 
soever with a Church of pastors. It 
need only eliminate the pastors and 
Church authorities in order completely 
to paralyse the whole Church. Thus 
the Kirchentag proves in effect to be a 
movement of an amazing para-political 
significance, undertaking to establish a 
state of poise between theologians and 
laymen. In a community which has 
come of age there is no room for a 
totalitarian tenet. 


A community has come of age when 
every single one of its members knows 
that he, too, has a function in the 
Church. The Kirchentag has set itself 
the aim to show the Christians their 
function in the Church and in the 
world. And it is the special task of 
the thirteen German Evangelical 
Academies to tackle in various confer- 
ences and retreats, and by scientific 
investigation, the spiritual disputes 
between Protestant Christians and non- 
Christians, between Christian faith and 
the many needs and complexities caused 
by the false teachings of salvation and 
absolutized ideologies of our day. 

In view of the lively “political 
Catholicism ’’ of Roman Catholic 
circles it might be worth mentioning 
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The Third Temptation 


“ Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold angels came and ministered unto 
him.”’—Matthew iv. 11. 


Museum, the spectator is immediately aware of the expressive quality of the 

line which comes from Blake’s understanding of his subject. The rhythm in 
this work is one of balance between calm and hurried confusion which is achieved 
by the use of line and colour. 

It may be Blake’s deep insight into his subject that has made his work 
incomprehensible to many; we know, for example, that he contemplated the 
sufferings of Job for many years and when, towards the end of his life, he com- 
pleted his illustrations to the Book of Job he had triumphed over suffering; from 
this developed the complexity of significant detail in his work. 

In order to understand Blake’s work one must study both his poetry and his 
painting, if possible in the original form. His thought was much in advance of 
his time, and it is only now, when we understand more of the workings of the 
mind, that we are aware of some of the implications in his work. Blake would 
have been familiar with some of the current psychological terms, and it seems as 
if he would have more to add to our understanding of the subject. 

Blake believed in the life of artistic productivity; as Joseph Wicksteed says 
*“ Blake would call the Christian life; the life of artistic productivity.” 
“Christianity is art,” he says, and again, ““A Poet a Painter a Musician 
an Architect, the man or woman who is not one of these is not a Christian ”; 
“Prayer is the study of Art, Praise is the practise of Art”. It is with this 
definition of art in mind that Blake’s work must be studied. 


Js studying this watercolour by William Blake, now in the Victoria and Albert 


* “Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job’’ by Joseph Wicksteed. Illustration XX page 127. 


that, as a result of the activities of the 
Kirchentag and the Evangelical 
Academies, the political weight of Pro- 
testantism has recently increased and is 
now much more proportionate to its 
numerical strength. 

The Church treads ino easy road in 
the world. It is full of thorns and 
dangers. But the more the Church 


gathers strength from the knowledge 
of the universality of the Church of 
Jesus Christ which breaks all frontiers, 
the easier this road will become. And 
in view of the various large ecumenical 
gatherings held in Germany this year, 
it must be gratefully stated that such 
knowledge is also particularly valid for 
the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
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ATTACK ON HUNGER 


By SIR RICHARD ACLAND, M.P. 


T is in these days more and more generally agreed that Christians, in virtue 
of their Christianity, ought to have something relevant to say to their fellow 
men about the whole world situation in which we find ourselves. 

This is a great change as compared with the views which were held fifty 
years ago, when far larger numbers would have contended that religion and 
politics were separate and that Christians, as such, had no cause to make judg- 
ments and proposals about the world’s immediate material problem. 

But now that we have accepted in principle the duty of Christians to make 
such judgments and proposals, we ask ourselves: “ What can we say?” All the 
problems seem to be so technical; or else they are economic; or else they are in 
the tangled realm of party politics or world politics. And we say that Christians, 


as such, have no special technical, economic or political qualifications. And 
therefore we tend to stand silent in confusion. 
* * * * * 


This confusion is entirely unnecessary. I believe it is for many a sort of 
freudian subterfuge adopted for the very purpose of insulating themselves from 
the unpleasant consequences of saying boldly a number of things which might 
sound uncomfortable when heard by the orthodox majority. Indeed, if we look 
into the matter, I believe we shall find that the problems on which we ought to 
speak are not technical or economic or political at all, but religious. And on 
such problems we have no excuse for remaining silent. 


Take the greatest material world problem of our time: Hunger.’ It is in one 
sense a technical problem, for scientists and other technicians are struggling all 
over the world to discover the causes and cures of plant diseases, to find the 
answer to the tse-tse fly, and to solve a thousand other problems that stand in the 
way of the increased production of food. 


But already the scientists know enough answers to enough of the questions 
to assure us that we could at once increase world output of food enormously if 
we could meet the capital cost which would be involved in taking up the innumer- 
able practical proposals which they could make to us. And so one concludes that 
the problem is not technical, but economic. And again we say that a Christian 
cannot pass valid judgments on such questions unless he is also a trained economist 


But soon we find that this is not correct, because a very little acquaintance 
with the real problem is sufficient to show that, taken as a whole, there is no way of 
taking up the scientists’ suggestions in such a manner as will make them “ pay”. 
They will pay humanity, of course, because there will be more food. But they 
will not pay 444 per cent. dividend on the cash cost of the actual work. Now 
economics is almost entirely the science of arranging how to do the things that 
pay in this limited sense. The attack upon world hunger, if it is to be financed 
at all, must be financed (if you will) as world charity, or (as I should prefer to 
say) as a world-wide social service. And, although such an organisation as 


* See ““War on Want: A Plan for World Development’? for a factual survey; published by 
Association for World Peace, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. Price 1/- post free. 
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UNICEF” seeks voluntary contributions from individuals, the fact stands out 
that only governments command the sums which the real attack on world hunger 
would require. And so we find that the problem is political, and again we say 
that Christians cannot pass valid judgments on such questions unless they have 
special political experience. 

* * * * * 

But finally we find that most of the governments which might make contri. 
butions to the world social service for the attack upon hunger, are to-day working 
under democratic constitutions, and could do things, or could even be compelled 
to do them, if ordinary people wanted them enough. This is outstandingly true 
of our own country, which, perhaps more than any other country in the world, 
could give effective leadership in this matter. Thus the problem is not technical, 
or economic or political. It is a question of what ordinary people want; it depends 
upon their attitude to life in general, to the world at large, and particularly to 
their impoverished and afflicted neighbours. This is essentially a religious ques 
tion, on which Christians as such ought to speak. 

Indeed, as far as resolutions are concerned, Christians have spoken. In the 
last point in the seven point programme, Christians and World Affairs, published 
by the British Council of Churches, it is said that we ought to call attention to the 
problem of world hunger and the need for doing something about it, “even if it 
means reducing standards of living in this country.” 

So what is lacking? Wherein do we fail? We fail in that there is a gap 
somewhere between the high level where the resolution is passed, and the grass 
roots level where all effective action has to be carried out. At the centre we say 
the right things; but at the circumference it does not seem to lead to action. Or 
rather, despite the fact that in a few places it leads to very valuable action, it does 
not lead to enough action in enough places to make upon the general mass of 
doubters and of unbelievers any real impression that the Christians have some- 
thing relevant to say about the world, 


* United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, Russell Square House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.I. ; 


JUAN CRUZ 


N the inside front cover we have reproduced a photograph of a remark- 
able piece of sculpture by Juan Cruz. 
Juan Cruz was born in Mexico City in 1914 and studied at the San 
Carlos Academy, Mexico City, for six years. He teaches stone carving at the 
Mexico School of Painting and Sculpture. He has lately been working in New 
York under a Guggenheim Fellowship, where he is studying at the Sculpture 
Centre, and has been devoting himself to the technique of working directly in 
steel by means of welding. 
This technique is comparatively new in sculpture and consists of building 
up the model directly by melted steel welding rods as a means of building upon 
a structure of steel strips, sheets and bars. The result can be seen clearly in this 
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incompatible with the Christian 

Faith.” This current Continental 
saying is not just a reaction against the 
political schizophrenia of Lutherans or 
the theocratic leanings of Calvinists, or 
even the moralistic preoccupation of 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. It is a re-affir- 
mation of the Christian tradition. It 
goes back to that day when Jesus 
announced his evangelical manifesto, 
the good news of the presence of the 
Kingly Rule of God in his person 
(Mk. 1: 15). That ‘ good news’ had 
political implications and evoked imme- 
diate opposition (Lk. 4: 16—30). 
Disciples joined themselves to him 
partly motivated by the prospect of 
wielding power (Mk. 10: 35ff.); dis- 
illusioned, one betrayed, another 
denied, and others abandoned him. 
The people sought to force kingship 
upon him (Jn. 6: 15); disobliged, they 


clamoured for his crucifixion and 


[ecg in politics is 
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favoured a condemned nationalist 
(Mk. 15: 6—15). The Jewish 
authorities considered his death expe- 
dient for the nation’s safety (Jn. 11: 
47—53), and in the process denied 
their faith (jn. 19:15). Pilates 
political safety dictated his humiliating 
capitulation to his enemies (Jn. 19: 
12 ff). Timothy is reminded of his 
baptismal confession of faith witnessed 
by the ascended “Christ Jesus, who 
before Pilate witnessed the good con- 
fession”? (1 Tim. 6: 11—16; cf. Lk. 
23: 3). And we ourselves confess 
with the early Church in the Nicene 
Creed, “... and was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate »—the repre- 
sentative of the political power. All 
these events are an essential part of the 
Gospel, the good news of our salvation. 
And the witness to Christ’s Lordship 
can be seen in the seasoning the 
Christian brings to a savourless world 
and the light he radiates in the midst of 
the powers of darkness (Matt. 5: 
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13—16). He is, moreover, the agent 
in bringing nearer the end of wer- 
politics (Matt. 24: 14); and that light 
and that savour will take their place 
in the great messianic banquet when all 
the redeemed shall shout in adoration: 
“Hallelujah! for the Lord our God, 
the Almighty, reigneth” (Rev. 19: 
6—10). 

Thus the inescapable context of our 
evangelistic task is the world of power- 
politics—that world in which men set 
their faces against God and against one 
another, as was finally revealed in the 
passion of our Lord. We have no other 
context, for, in any case, we are part of 
it. Of course, Christians have always 
tried to avoid that context by pretend- 
ing to be able to “snatch a few brands 
from the burning” into some celestial 
ghetto on earth, the Church. An astute 
African reminds us that we cannot go 
ivory hunting without having to reckon 
with that to which it is attached—the 
elephant. It is this elephantine world 
of ours which is the object of our chase. 
Ignore it, run away from it, relapse into 
some smug position, and “the scandal 
of the Cross loses all its sting’ (Gal. 
5: 11). Totalitarian states never fall 
into the Christian’s illusion. Their 
first line of attack is always the evan- 
gelistic work of the Church, for they 
are fully aware of its political signifi- 
cance (e.g., Communist China). 

It is precisely because of this biblical 
insight that the Federation Grey Book 
on The Christian in the World Struggle 
(which every student should carefully 
read) states unequivocally :— 

“The Gospel itself is the basis of 

the Christian’s political concern... . 

All political conversation of the 

Christian is, explicitly or implicitly, 

directly or indirectly, a proclamation 

of God’s judgment and mercy. In 
this sense political discussion is 
evangelistic; it is a telling forth of 
the good news of the Kingdom of 

God announced in Christ and to 

be made manifest at his second 

coming. . . Christian political 


action is part of the evangelistic task 
of the Body of Christ in the world, 
a witness to a Lord who is the 
Creator and Redeemer of all men.” 
(pp. 5,6, 105). 
And the British $.C.M. aims at work- 
ing “for the understanding and 
acceptance, in the thought and life of 
college and university, of the Lordship 
of Christ over the whole life of man- 


kind.” 


Understanding the World 


How are we to go about achieving 
this aim? As students we must seek 
to understand what this ‘‘ whole life of 
mankind ” implies. Marx rightly laid 
it down that “it is necessary to under- 
stand a situation in order to change 
it.” The Grey Book has delineated our 
situation as a revolution for social 
justice. But others, like Albert Camus, 
see it as the era of Revolt (‘‘ L7Homme 
Révolté””). We live, says Camus, in 
an historical epoch destitute of the 
sacred (une histoire désacralisée). 
Rebellious man is man situated before 
and after the dominion of the sacred, 
of grace, bent on demanding a human 
order in which all answers are human, 
1.¢., formulated through reason. Hence- 
forth, all questioning, every word is one 
of revolt, while in the world of the 
sacred, of grace, every word is an act of 
grace, a thankoffering (“ L’Homme 
Révolté”; .p. 34). In: fact, it is:-a 
revolt against the intolerable tyrannies 
of evil and of death, and the infuriat- 
ing silence of heaven. True enough, 
admits Camus, Christ came to resolve 
these two main problems of evil and 
death by taking them upon himself in 
his Passion. But, in a footnote, Camus 
rejects as useless the final Christian 
answer in the resurrection of Christ and 
the promise of eternal life and of his 
coming in glory. And yet, he sees the 
terror of our time in the revolt against 
the transcendant absolute, introducing 
in its turn historical absolutes, whereby 
men lose all sense of moderation, of 
their due limit—what he calls démesure. 
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This political situation is the sphere of 
our evangelism. We must ‘stand 
under ’ it, feel its whole weight upon us 
and in us; agonize under it, entering 
into its very depths. And this we do 
through “the Word of disturbing illu- 
mination ”—the Word of judgment. 


The Grey Book well says: “ The man 
of Faith must walk out into this world 
with the Bible in one hand and the daily 
newspaper in the other.” So that 
students cannot relevantly conduct any 
Bible study unless they really intelli- 
gently care for what is happening in 
the world; nor can they make much 
sense of their newspaper reading unless 
they bring it under the searching light of 
the ‘ good news’ of the Word of God. 
Not to maintain this tension is to 
renounce the scandal of the Cross. This 
risk, this engagement with the world 
derives from the conviction that “ God 
is always present in his creatures” 
(Luther), or as the Rabbis interpret 
Lev. 19: 18—“ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. J am He who is 
there.’ Our first business is to discern 
the judgment of God in our situation, 
for He presides over it. 


Our Commission 


As Christians, we are called to be 
bearers of the grace of God, ambassa- 
dors sent out to seek acceptance of His 
reconciling word by our brothers “ for 
whom Christ died”. We say “ Yes” 
to the revolution for social justice 
because we know “the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
that we through his poverty might 
become rich” (2 Cor. 8: 9). We say 
“No” to the revolt from grace and to 
the elevation of historical absolutes 
because “‘we are saved by grace through 
faith; and that not of ourselves; it is the 
gift of God” (Eph. 2: 8). And we 
are commissioned to be “effective 
stewards of God’s varied grace’ (1 Pet. 
4:9). Camus well recognises that the 
Christian’s every word is an act of 
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grace, a thankoffering to God through 
him to whom that word is addressed. 
And he must wait for a response. A 
fundamental human right is here 
involved: the right to say “yes” or 
“no”, to accept or seject the offer of 
grace. No wonder in dictatorships the 
Christian is not permitted to evangelise, 
for to remind people that they can be 
persuaded rather than bludgeoned is to 
incite them to revolution. The 
Christian is, therefore, the true revolu- 
tionary, safeguarding this basic right, 
the capacity to respond, addressibility 
which marks off man as made in the 
image of God. He is consequently 
deeply concerned about the denial «f 
human rights in South and Central 
Africa, as well as behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and in U.S.A. And where people 
are so reduced to destitution that they 
accept change (conversion) in order to 
qualify for our charity (meals, clothes, 
free education, etc.), then nothing but 
hatred will be sown which, in the long 
run, will break out in violent revolt, as 
with the Mau Mau disturbances, or 
they will discard the realm of grace Pad 
assume the posture of “I couldn’t care 
less’, as the pre-war unemployed work- 
ing-class Britain did. I well remem- 
ber the bitter challenge of tough, 
hungry Jamaicans during an S.C.M. 
evangelistic campaign among them in 
Kingston: “ Did the rich people send 
you here to keep us quiet with your 
gospel talk? Money, food and houses 
are for the rich; the Gospel is for the 
poor.” 


As a Movement, we are constrained 
to commit ourselves in acts of obedience, 
and later going out into the various 
frontiers whether at home or abroad «s 
“ fellow-workers with God”’, creating 
or re-creating the “ structure of grace ” 
(Tillich), for “he who goes out to 
meet the world goes out to God” 
(Buber; cf) Matt. 25:40) = Thatehas 
been the genius of the S.C.M. and 
remains its raison d’étre. The politician 
who rejects grace may choose to be a 
“sceptical humanist”, a sort of 


“Prometheus unbound”, defiantly 
working against human imperfection 
and divine apathy (R. H. S. Crossman 
in “New Fabian Essays”, p. 15). 
His humanism will disappear in the 
process, and imperceptibly but surely 
he will overstep his limit. The 
Christian maintains his stand in “the 
work of faith and labour of love and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christy ai) Thess. 1:3). His isthe 
sounder political judgment for he dis- 
cerns that a greater power than power- 
politics is at work, has been before the 
foundation of the world, was in the 
weakness and folly of the Cross and will 
be finally revealed at the glorious 
coming of Christ. The evangelist has 
the last word, beyond politics, because 
the last word is with God. Provisional 
hopes are absorbed by our permanent 
hope in God. “ Death is swallowed up 
into victory.” Moreover, the Christian 
finds his limit in the structure of grace 
which is the fellowship of the Church 
through the Word and Sacraments, and 


through intercessory prayer—the place 
where the continual act of grace, the 
thankoffering of the redeemed world is 
made to Him who is over all and 


through all and in all. 


John Wesley set out on his evange- 
listic task claiming the world as his 
parish, and as a loyal Tory at that! His 
last letter was addressed to Wilber- 
force the abolitionist: “Go on, in the 
name of God and in the power of His 
might, till even American slavery, the 
vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish 
away before it.”” Six days after he lay 
dying, gasping out the hymn: “Vl 
praise my Maker while I’ve breath ” 
(Issac Watts’s paraphrase of Lk. 4: 
18—21). And the end of the matter 
for this knight-errant of the Gospel and 
of human rights, was “ And best of all 
is: God is with us.” Therein lies the 
stimulus to both our 
endeavour and our political responsi- 
bility. Indeed, indifference in politics 
is incompatible with the Christian faith. 


evangelistic 


INTERCESSION 


EMEMBER the man with the cosh, 
Re forced window, the open sate. 

The girl with the bleached hair, 
The cheap dress, the too red lips. 
Think of all those who queue for this and that; 
The speedway, the dogs, the cinema, 
The pubs, the pools, the cup-finals. 


Think of all those who oppose 


The way of God, 


Not actively, but with a heavy apathy. 


Think of the men and women who tire one another 


And tire of one another, 


Remember those who betray one another 
And all those who come and go without lustre, 


Without relief or grief. 


Many and varied are our brothers and sisters; 


We cannot disown them. 


R. E. C. Browne 


Modern Trends in Scandinavian 
Church Architecture 


by the Revd. Canon N. J. Cockburn, Edinburgh 


F you stand at the south end of Kungstengatan in Stockholm and look north, 
[:: eye will rest on a marvellous Church, the Engelbrektskyrkan.* It grows 

out of, or rather soars out of a rugged outcrop of granite. The colour will 
first strike you. The rose red granite, flecked with the green of bushes, and 
dusted with the yellow and blue of flowers, dissolves into the russet tints of the 
brickwork, which rise into the sunny blue expanse of heaven. Next, the shape 
excites your attention. Is it Gothic? you ask because every line seems to rise 
vertically. | You instantly qualify that, when you notice the rounded Norman 
windows and the Romanesque massive weight of the buttressing foundations. 
Then the lofty tower grips your gaze, and the Renaissance Campaniles of Italy 
seem to suggest themselves in its square formation, with the tiny window spaces 
which exaggerate height. Clearly this Church is complex. 

Scandinavia, consisting of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Iceland, 
is a cultural unity. The race is Teutonic. The religion is Lutheran. The 
culture is an adumbration of European history, absorbing some of the finest pro- 
ducts of Latin civilisation (witness the Romanesque Cathedral at Lund) but 
changing everything by a subtle improvement. Nowhere is this process so 
admirably demonstrated as in Scandinavian Church architecture. In no Nordic 
country is the result so satisfying as in Sweden. 


Past Forms and Modern Trends 

Turn again to the Engelbrekt Church. During the last fifty years the Swedes 
have, quietly and unobtrusively, been showing the world how to utilise the best 
in the trends of modern architecture, by fusing these with the sound and stable 
achievements of the past. 

In the Engelbrekt Church, which was built in 1914, you will find evidence 
of all the great architectural periods, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque 
and Revival. These influences have been grouped together and harmonised in 
a brilliant manner. How has this harmonisation been achieved? By an entirely 
modern method. You will not recognise it when you first glance at the lofty 
pile of the Engelbrekt: but this is a functionalist Church. 

We have all become accustomed to phrases coined by the great modern €Xpo- 
nent of functionalism, Corbusier—such as ‘“‘ A house is a machine for living in.” 
Well, right at the beginning of this century the Swedes had grasped that a 
“Church is a machine for worshipping in.” That jars you, doesn’t it? It 
sounds abhorrent. But look again at the photograph of the Engelbrekt Church 
and study the interior also, while I try to explain this point. 

This Church was built for Christians to WOTSIMP Ive ey s for Lutheran 
Christians, for Christians whose worshipping tradition at the Reformation under- 
went a change which was remarkably like that of the Anglican. It sought to 


* See inside back cover. 
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preserve the focus of attention on the Altar, where in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the worshipping community shewed forth its deepest convictions along 
reformed Catholic lines. The same Community, however, listened to the Word 
of God sounded forth in the free preaching of the Gospel. These two Ministries, 
of Word and Sacrament, ought never to be divorced. Yet in practice they have 
come to require two separate occasions of worship ... . the ‘ Liturgical and 
Sacramental ’ Service, and the ‘ Preaching of the Word’ Service. In the former 
instance, the Christians are arranged in a long rectangular building, all facing 
east to the Altar. In the latter case, they are assembled closely together in a 
square or round building, all looking towards a central Pulpit. The Engelbrekt 
Church is cleverly arranged to provide for both occasions. 

This will become evident if you look again at the exterior as shown in the 
photograph. The long ‘east and west axis of Porch, Nave, Choir and Apse stands 
broadside on as we face the building from the south. That provides the setting 
for the centuries old Liturgical Worship. The strikingly lofty Nave, however, 
is raised considerably higher and its width is also enlarged by the spreading 
transepts thus providing the great square interior area. 

If we look again at the interior this becomes clearer still. It is difficult to 
imagine that two thousand persons can assemble comfortably in the pews and 
take part in either kind of service as described above. Yet they do. The photo- 
graph, however, fails to disclose the spacious transepts, which make this possible. 


Sanity and Beauty 

This skilful amalgamation of the two forms of Church architecture, which 
we might describe as Evangelical and Catholic, is effected by a brilliant under- 
standing of wise functionalism. Completely absent is that later travesty of 
functionalism which prided itself in reducing every building to the bare elements 
ofa barn. Here is functionalism which combines the use of the most economical 
means to attain the end in view, fused with a great artistic regard for the mean- 
ing and beauty of these assured forms consecrated by centuries of past use. The 
building is at once Modern and Ageless, the inheritor of all that is best in the past. 

The genius—and we do not hesitate to use the word—who conceived this 
great modern Church, was Professor Wahlman, born in 1870. Because men 
like him, (and Scandinavia has many great architects), set the standard of modern 
trends in Church architecture at an early date, Scandinavia has avoided many of 
the excesses and pitfalls into which experimenters in. other countries have subse- 
quently fallen. We, who are Christians, can be grateful to countries such as 
Sweden, because they provide us with so many excellent examples of how good 
modern architecture can be, when applied to Church forms with intelligence, rever- 
ence and thoroughly good taste. Not all examples in Scandinavia are like the 
‘tour de force’ of the Engelbrekt, but because of it there are scarcely any which 
are not conceived after the manner of its sanity and sheer loveliness. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the S.C.M. of 
Great Britain and Ireland will take place at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
on July 27th, 1953. 
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SWANWICKS 
1953 


Gree 
ORGITp 

¥ OnWark 
DIARIES 


STUDY. JULY 13—22. Theme: HOPE. 


Main talks on Biblical Eschatology and the scientific world view ; 
Christian hope and secular Utopias ; Stalinism ; Hope in industrial 
society ; Hope in Asian society ; Training for the cold war ; and 
seminars on Evangelism, Faith and Order, Race, The Responsible 
Society, Faith and Science, Psychology and Religion, etc. 


GENERAL. JULY 23—29. Theme: PEACE. 


Main Speaker : Canon T. R. Milford. 
Chaplain: Rev. Roland Walls. 
Other leaders will include Father S. J. Groser and R. Barrett-Ayres. 
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THE “53” SCHEME 


IN \ 
1953 
THE 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES ] need. 53 men and women as 
British Members ot Staff. 
OF 
INDIA 
AND 
PAKISTAN 
IN \ 
1953 
THE f 
has promised to find these 53. 
SD ENG 
CHRISTIAN 


MIO iW«EM EIN 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN 1953? 


There will be full details of the Scheme in the next edition of Student 


Movement — in the meantime write to Frances Paton at Annandale. 


66 53 99 
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LATIN-AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY 


By VALDO GALLAND, W-.S.C.F. Secretary in Latin-America. 


E should begin by under- 
standing precisely what is 
meant by Latin-America, 


which is not the same as South 
America. The area with which we 
are concerned is made up by grouping 
the American Republics which were 
formerly the Spanish or Portuguese 
Colonies; in effect, all that part of the 
New World which was colonised by the 
European Latin races. Thus, Latin- 
America comprises not only South 
America with its ten republics but also 
Central America with its six countries, 
various large islands of the Caribbean, 
and Mexico. All these countries have 
something in common in spite of the 
great geographical distance which separ- 
ates them—their latinity, which it is 
true may be more or less dominant in 
the different countries. | Throughout 
this continent the only two languages 
that are spoken are closely related latin 
tongues, Spanish and _ Portuguese, 
which enables Brazilians and other 
Latin-Americans to understand each 
other without too much difficulty. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the 
dimensions of this continent. Let us 
simply mention that Brazil is bigger 
than the United States without Alaska, 
and hardly smaller than China; that 
several land owners have estates as 
extensive as England; that the Amazon 
is the longest river in the world (about 
4,000 miles); the Rio de la Plata is the 
widest (at one point more than 75 
miles); that Chile extends for a distance 
equal to that between Stockholm and 
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Cairo. In spite of the immense dis- 
tances and all the geographical and 
climatic variations in the continent, one 
can still designate it by the single term 
‘“‘Latin-America” because of its 
common  Latin-European heritage. 
Another thing these Latin-American 
countries have in common is the fact 
that they are in process of formation. 


There are Indians, descendents of 
Spanish and Portuguese half-castes, 
Italians, French, Anglo-Saxons and 
Nordics, and, since the last war, 


families coming from Central European 
countries. In certain areas one even 
meets Asiatic groups. One may well 
say that this is a case of a humanity 
which is beginning again. There is 
no racial problem as in other regions of 
the world, and this is why someone has 
used the expression ‘cosmic race’ to 
designate the Latin-American people. 


Religion in Latin-America 


We must remember that the Spanish 
conquest of Latin-Amierica was made 
under the sign of the Christian mission. 
Christopher Columbus (who wrote a 
commentary, unfortunately lost, on the 
book of Isaiah) was convinced that 
he would fulfil Isaiah 60 v. 9, ‘ Surely 
the isles (America for Columbus) 
shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish (Spain) first, to bring thy 
sons from afar, their silver and their 
gold with them, unto the name of the 
Lord thy God’. A Papal Bull of 1493 
granted to Spain the privilege of colon- 
ising America on condition that the 
colonists consecrated themselves to the 


conversion of the Indians, and it is for 
this reason that side by side with the 
‘conquistador’ came always the mission, 
ary. It is possible that too little notice 
has been taken of all the missionary 
work accomplished by various Catholic 
orders at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, but it is evident that very quickly 
religious work was utilised for the 
enrichment of the adventurers who 
went to the New World just to make 
their fortunes. It has been said that 
the Spaniard is made up of Don Quixote 
who dreams of honour and justice, and 
of Sancho Panza, who thinks of nothing 
but the satisfaction of earthly desires. 
In the work of colonisation Sancho 
Panza soon got the upper hand of Don 
Quixote, and the conversion of the 
Indians was often effected merely to 
obtain more cheap labour. 

With the advent of the r9th century, 
and in spite of the rigid control of the 
Church on all branches of thought, the 
new philosophical ideas of the French 
Revolution penetrated Latin-America. 
It was then that there arose the 
rationalistic and materialistic tendency 
that one meets throughout the whole 
continent. But it was due to these 
philosophical ideas that the colonies 
were able to achieve their independ- 
ence. In some of the countries the 
positivist trend has been very strong, 
for example in Uruguay, where Christ- 
mas Day has been replaced by the 
Family Day, and Holy Week has been 
changed into Tourist Week. 


Roman Catholicism 


In considering Latin-American 
Catholicism of to-day one is inevitably 
forced to speak of superficiality. These 
countries are Catholic in appearance 
only. Basically they are a-christian. Of 
the ninety per cent. who are Catholics 
only eight per cent. practise their 
religion. An account of a recent 
Latin-American survey revealed that in 
Uruguay there are hardly more than 
100 parish priests, who are considered 
by the Vatican to be sorely in need of 


instruction and, to this end, from time 
to time, French Dominicans are sent. 

The chief characteristic of Catholic 
Christianity is seen from the prominence 
on the one hand of the infant Christ in 
the arms of the Virgin Mary, and on 
the other, of the dead Christ on the 
Cross. This has tended to develop a 
conception of a passive Christ. The 
vision of the living, working and 
powerful Christ has been completely 
lost. In Argentine there is an expres- 
sion to designate an imbecile which is 
nothing more or less than ‘ pobere 
cristo’ (poor christ). 

Another characteristic of Latin- 
American Catholicism is a_ political 
action which has as its sole aim to 
retain or revive a hold on the masses, 
and in this respect persecutions have 
actually taken place in Colombia. 
Efforts are also being made to dominate 
the various governments and to enforce 
the establishment of obligatory Catholic 
instruction in the schools. One 
striking example of political Catho- 
licism comes to light in Argentina, 
where the Virgin of Lujan has been 
made a general in the army and the 
Church receives every month a general’s 
pay for her! 

It is not the intention of this descrip- 
tion of Latin-American Catholicism to 
imply that there are no signs of a 
spiritual revival. There are without 
doubt Catholic bishops and priests who 
are doing a magnificent job of work. 
One encounters from time to time 
trends of thought which are favour- 
able to the study of the Bible and the 
new theology, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that such cases are as drops in 
the ocean. 


Protestantism 


In this superficially Catholic conti- 
nent we also find numerous Protes- 
tant churches. There are to-day more 
than three million Protestants in the 
Latin-American continent, and during 
the last few years the progress of this 
protestantism is making itself felt. 
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The origin of these Evangelical 
Churches (evangelical is synonymous 
with protestant; in Latin-America the 
word protestant is not liked) is two 
fold. On one hand there are the 
churches which came in with the immi- 
gration immediately after the independ- 
ence of the Latin-American countries, 
the Lutheran Churches from Germany 
in Brazil and in the Rio de la Plata; 
and the Waldenses from Piedmont, 
installed in Uruguay and Argentine; 
the first Protestant church built in 
Latin-America was that of the English 
community in Rio de Janeiro in 1819. 
On the other hand there are the 
churches brought in by the missionary 
societies, especially from North America. 
This missionary work had begun in 
1810 with James Thompson, a Scottish 
Baptist who spread abroad the Lancas- 
terian system of instruction in schools. As 
reading matter he had chosen the Bible, 
and with the Bible protestant belief was 
introduced into Latin-America. Since 
then missionary work has not ceased to 
develop, and so to-day there is a real 
Latin-American Protestantism which in 
1949 held its first Church Council in 
which 17 countries and 20 denomina- 
tions were represented. These Latin- 
American Protestant Churches are 
characterised by their enthusiasm, their 
zeal, their happiness, their urge to 
evangelise, and their sense of Christian 
social responsibility. Everywhere one 
sees the Protestant churches working to 
make known the Word to the masses 
and to develop social services; the 
founding of many hospitals, dispen- 
saries, colleges, schools, etc., is indeed 
one of the loftiest aspects of Latin- 
American Protestantism. 


But remarkable as the advancement 
is of the Protestant Churches of Latin- 
America, one must note, too, its fail- 
ings. Chief among these is its anti- 
Catholic complex which the Protestant 
Churches of Latin-America must learn 
to overcome. There are many things 
which the majority of the Protestant 
Churches will not do merely because the 
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Catholics do them, e.g., wearing 
clerical dress, instruction in the cate- 
chism, observance of certain holy days, 
etc. This complex brings with it a 
complete lack of charity in appreciation 
of anything Catholic. A second failure 
is the lack of a firm basis of religious 
thought and the neglect of theology. 
Thus the Protestant Church of Latin- 
America tends to be dogmatic and 
moralising. Alcohol and tobacco are 
deadly sins, and one is reminded of a 
picture for Sunday Schools of a believ- 
ing heart and a sinning heart: in the 
believing heart there is a Bible and a 
cross, and in the sinning heart a glass 
and a cigarette! Theological work, 
properly speaking, is only now begin- 
ning to be done, and it is obvious that 
if Protestantism is really to take root in 
Latin-America it must devote serious 
attention to developing its religious 
thought. A third defect of Protes- 
tantism is due to the immense variety of 
denominations which have been intro- 
duced by the different missionary socie- 
ties, for, in spite of councils and asso- 
ciations of churches, the churches lazily 
content themselves with this so-called 
spiritual unity. The real oneness of 
the Church of Christ has not yet been 
grasped in all its implications, and the 
younger generation, which is just begin- 
ning to become aware of the possibili- 
ties, has before it an immense task to 
accomplish. 


The Federation 


In the heart of this Latin-American 
Christianity, the W.S.C.F. has been at 
work for several decades, and there are 
to-day about ten national movements 
which are attached to it. The work of 
the S.C.M. fulfils a special need not only 
for evangelising students of all 
countries, but also in regard to the 
specific meeds of the whole Latin- 
American Christian situation. The first 
conference of Christian students in the 
continent, which took place on 15—30 
July near San Paulo, has given conclu- 
sive proof of this. By encouraging 


serious study of the Bible the Federa- 
tion contributes greatly to spiritual and 
theological work. At the San Paulo 
conference several delegates declared 
that they had discovered what the 
Gospel really was; not just a system of 
ethics but afhrmations of God’s redeem- 
ing action in the world. This is most 
impottant since there is an urgent need 
to overcome the useless and _ sterile 
struggle between modernism and funda- 
mentalism which afHicts the Protestant 
churches. The work of the Federation 
is also making itself felt in the ecu- 
menical field. The San Paulo confer- 
ence has awakened the consciences of 
the delegates on the subject of the acute 
nature of ecumenical problems. On 
the one hand people are aware that they 
cannot be satisfied with “ spiritual 
unity’, and on the other that they can 
no longer, even in Latin-America, 
simply write off the Roman Church. 
Let us examine in this regard a para- 
graph of the declaration of the ecu- 
menical commission which states: 
“Our message to Roman Catholic 
students is Jesus Christ whom they 
claim to recognize as God and Saviour 
and our point of departure therefore is 
the common doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, of his Lordship over the 
Church and His authority according to 
the Scriptures. In presenting this 
message to them we should not 
approach them in a spirit of contro- 
versy, attacking points of doctrine or 
practice; but, studying the Scriptures 
with them, we must challenge them 
personally to accept Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour.... The practical result 
of this witness of the S.C.M. confronts 
the Roman Catholic student who has 
come to a personal acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour with the 
need for deciding between two possible 
attitudes: (a) to remain with his 
church, working for its reformation and 
renewal, or (4) to leave it in order to 
join another church. We recognize 
that, because of the low spiritual state 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin- 


American countries, its departure from 
a Christocentric emphasis, and its rigid 
hierarchical control, the latter will be 
the normal consequence. The choice 
between these two attitudes is not the 
responsibility of the S.C.M. but of the 
individual Roman Catholic student, 
sustained in his struggle by the fellow- 
ship of the S.C.M.” 


We should note further that S.C.M. 
work in Latin-America is primarily con- 
cerned with evangelistic work. At the 
conference evangelism was not made a 
separate subject. The feeling of 
urgency regarding this essential task of 
the Church was apparent in each of the 
subjects discussed; whether we were 
talking about politics, university ques- 
tions or the ecumenical field, what we 
sought always was a means of proclaim- 
ing the good news of God in Jesus 
Christ. 


In conclusion, the S.C.M. occupies a 
strategic place within Latin-American 
Christianity for the development of 
that work which is necessary for the 
renewal and strengthening of the Latin- 
American Churches. It is for this 
reason: that the Latin-American S.C.M. 
merits all the attention and help of the 
Federation and of the Movements 
which comprise it. The day will then 
be nearer when the Latin-American 
Churches will make a great contribu- 
tion to the Federation and to the 
Universal Church. 
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End:wment fund stop must get £12,000 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
TODAY 


By E. J. BINGLE, Editorial Secretary, International Missionary Council. 


A Review Article on “ Christian Missions and the Judgment of God,’ by 
David M. Paton, S.C.M. Press, 6/6. 


HIS is a disturbing pamphlet since it raises f{undamental questions to which, 

as far as we are aware, the leadership of the Christian churches has pro- 

vided no clear and decisive answers. As for the rank and file of church 
members it is questionable to what extent they are aware of the critical situation 
in which the churches find themselves to-day. While the issues raised are largely 
concerned with foreign missionary activity, they are inseparably bound up with the 
mission of the Church as a whole. 

The angle from which the questions are raised and given provisional answers 
is the situation in China and the author’s experience as a Christian missionary 
in China in recent years. Such experience is unique and, to some extent, incom- 
municable: in the words of the author: “ Anyone who has been subjected at all 
deeply to the life of the Communist Empire must find among other 'things that 
his Christian faith takes on a new meaning and depth; that many old and dull 
truths suddenly become fresh, exciting, matters of life and death; and that he is 
forced to stand and deliver what is in him as he thas never been so forced before. 
In this crisis, a man discovers what he really believes, often with results that dis- 
concert both him and his friends.” 

This experience can be paralleled by many, perhaps most, missionaries who 
have recently come out of China; they express it in differing ways, as a sense of 
having lived in a new age in which the old activities (and many in which we are 
now engaged) seem strangely irrelevant, as a deep sense of failure, as a strong 
feeling of living under the judgment of God. It is not easy to convey what this 
means to others, since it is personal, a living on the inner side of a situation which 
is remote to those outside; and it is not always clear to what extent the China 
situation is unique, how far its ‘ lessons ’ can be applied elsewhere, in India, Africa 
er South America. 

An awareness of the judgment of God within a given situation involves 
many factors: a man’s personal vocation, the Church he serves, the society and 
government which are the setting of his daily life and tasks. It is through and 
through theological, since it is an awareness of a God who acts in judgment and 
mercy in and through the Church, the individual and the society (whether 
Christian, non-Christian, anti-Christian). It is prophetic, as the word of God 
spoken to us now in our given situation. It is not final, since we are not in, the 
last age, but it may be decisive, since our response will determine whether our 
plans, schemes and organizations are in line with the will of God for our place and 
generation. 

What is the judgment? In China, at any rate, it is that ithe foreign mission 
no longer has any place, that the Chinese Church remains as the bearer of the 
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mission. The foreign mission is transitory, the Churchabides. Such a truism has 
been proclaimed so often in statements of policy and in public pronouncements. 
That it is such a shock when it actually happens seems to imply that these state- 
ments were not wholly sincere, and that we of the western churches and missions 
thought (and perhaps still think) that it was our prerogative to decide when and 
how the transition was to be made. To be made aware that God is acting out- 
side the Church, through instruments like the Communist state, is to recover a 
prophetic truth which is both disturbing and humiliating. Here at least the 
lessons of the China situation are not limited to the geographical area of China. 

The response to judgment is not despair; it is either disobedience (which 
involves wrath) or repentance while time for repentance is still granted to us. 
Repentance requires us to accept the judgment on our past activities—as indi- 
viduals, missionary societies or churches—in place of a reliance on past achieve- 
ments. As regards the mission in China, it does not follow that these achieve- 
ments—church planting, schools, hospitals, welfare—were necessarily bad in their 
time, but that the pattern is not for us. It does, however, imply the possibility 
that what was done was either wrongly conceived or, most probably, wrongly 
carried out. We do not need to repent of the existence of the churches in China 
(or India or Africa), but the judgment is against us that these churches are far 
weaker than they need be. 

In sustaining this last charge, Mr. Paton calls to his aid the works of Roland 
Allen, who was himself a missionary in North China at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Roland Allen is a name very little known to this generation, though his chief 
works have been reprinted’ and apparently continue to sell. It is hardly credible 
that Roland Allen’s most important work, on Missionary Methods, was issued over 
forty years ago, in a situation very different from what obtains to-day; he seems 
to be dealing with our situation. Mr. Paton makes two important comments on 
Roland Allen’s work: first, that the changes he advocated (the policy of planting 
indigenous churches) involved so great an administrative and psychological revo- 
lution that they were not regarded as ‘practical’. A great price is being paid 
for that. Secondly, the theological sub-structure of his work was ignored; the 
renewal of Biblical theology in our time has made it more possible (and vastly 
more urgent) to grasp the theological basis of his charges and his proposals. 

If the judgment is that we have failed in prophetic insight into the nature of 
current events, it is also that we have failed in our understanding of the nature of 
the Church. Here again the insights of Roland Allen can be placed alongside 
the recovery of Biblical theology; the time-lag here may be another causé for 
penitence. It is no cause for pride that we have transferred the whole apparatus 
of Western and American denominationalism ta China, Africa and elsewhere. 
It may well be that the whole process of church-planting has been wrongly con- 
ceived from the start. But the situation is more complex than that. As the 
divided churches, in India for example, have sought to unite, they have been met 
by relentless opposition in some sections of their ‘ mother-churches’. Moreover, 
as with the ‘non-Church sector’ of the world, so with the Church, there has 
been a persistent failure, at times an invincible refusal, to recognize the activity 


1 Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours (1912, reprinted 1930); The Spontaneous Expan- 
sion of the Church and the Causes which Hinder It (1927, reprinted 1949). World Dominion 
Press. 
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(in judgment and mercy) of God in other sections of the Church than one’s own. 
This has been especially true at the extremes—the Catholics at one end and the 
sects (pentecostals, adventists, faith groups) at the other. Nor have the sects 
shown any great tolerance or recognition of the Spirit's work in groups other than 
their own. 

The renewed concern for eschatology in the more orthodox churches is a 
reminder of the witness which some of the sects have borne to this neglected factor, 
even though it has been in forms which are still unacceptable. Here again the 
recovery of Biblical theology is linked to a more prosaic factor—the realizatioa 
that time is running out in almost all “ mission-fields ’ and that the China situation 
may be repeated elsewhere in Asia or Africa in five years or less. What might 
have been learned from a full-orbed Biblical theology is being forced home in the 
bitterness of defeat and frustration. 

Such considerations may suggest to some that the day of the foreign mission 
may soon be over; this may give rise to varied emotions in different people, in 
different places. Though the foreign mission is transitory, the mission of the 
Church remains wherever the Church exists. Even if the time allotted (and no 
man knows how long) may be short, that is no cause for inactivity, as Mr. Paton 
is concerned to emphasize. It is cause for a fresh and ‘thorough-going effort to 
look at the world and the nature of the Church in the light of the Spirit of God, 
for a revision of policies and methods and for a 'readiness to serve overseas on new 
conditions while there is yet time. Something of what this means is sketched out 
in this pamphlet. 

Mr. Paton’s views, principles and judgments \should be read along with two 
other pamphlets of similar size: the report of the Willingen conference of the 
International Missionary Council on the missionary obligation of the Church,’ 
and the report of the Lund conference of the Commission of Faith and Order.’ 
Taken together, these books, containing two hundred pages in all, may depress 
and exalt us, but they give a fair outline of what the Church is set to do in this 
generation in the kind of world we live in. The mission of the Church is some- 
thing which touches us all—in judgment and mercy. 


? Edinburgh House Press, price one shilling. 
8 §.C.M. Press, price 3/6d. 


FILM STRIPS 


Two books for small children in Very 
First Bible Stories series, published by 
Blandford Press, 3/- each, Baby Jesus 
and Zaccheus, The Little Man Who 
Wanted to See Jesus, can be warmly 
recommended. Text and pictures are 
unusually good. Film strips in colour 
have been made from the pictures; 
these are good as story-telling aids, ‘n 
spite of some loss of precision on the 
screen. Obtainable from Educational 
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Productions Ltd., price 25/- each in 
colour, 15/- black and white. 


New Testament Times, notes pre- 
pared by the National Society, film 
strips obtainable from Educational Pro- 
ductions Ltd., price 25/- in colour, 
15/- black and white. A useful back- 
ground film strip for lessons on the 
Gospels for children of 7—10. Recom- 
mended for day and Sunday School use. 


M. K. Powerz 


REAL HOPE? 


VERYTHING we hear of China emphasises the urgency of building up 

the national Christian group,” writes a missionary on the staff of a college 

in West Asia. ‘‘ The real hope in College lies in the Christian staff and the 
S.C.M. Elementary personal work among the students is of the utmost import- 
ance. It has been encouraging to see some real developments here this year. 

“Our College S.C.M. is at last developing a tradition of true student leader- 
ship, instead of being entirely staff-controlled. We began the year with a joint 
Retreat and Conference for student executives, men and women, and followed 
this up with monthly meetings for reports and discussions, while two or three 
times a term the two Unions have met as a whole. Such mixed groups are still 
considered rather unconventional and even unwise in these parts. 

“Our S.C.M. has also grown considerably more ecumenically-minded, an 
emphasis we badly need. Preparations for the Travancore Youth Conference, 
and visits of W.S.C.F. and World Council representatives have helped consider- 
ably. Students here need just the vision of the Church, and the sense of security 
in its membership, which this kind of international movement should bring. 

“ The biggest project of the year has been our first Work Camp. It sounds 
so simple now it has actually happened, but it would take too long to tell of all 
the discussions, hopes and fears that led up to it! It proved to us that in its student 
group the Church here has a fund of initiative, energy and ability as yet untapped. 

“ Another hopeful thing has been the opening of new S.C.M. branches. I 
believe more could be started, if someone had the time to go round and contact 
students in out of the way places, and keep in touch with their groups, once 
begun. Nor is it only, or chiefly, for students that such ‘cells’ are needed. We 
would like to see a post-S.C.M. group got going here, closely linked with local 
Church life. 

“To sum up. In student circles here there is plenty of potential Christian 
leadership—but they want us—more of us—as friends in the background. There 
is no doubt whatever that the right people with the right attitude will be warmly 
welcomed. Yet what are the facts about the staffing position here? We still 
lack physics, maths. and geography teachers, and for economics have only an inex- 
perienced person in view. As a result all the staff, I think, have felt swamped 
by the professional routine this year. An adequate, permanent Christian staff 
group, working out and living a real Christian community life, is our funda- 
mental need. But on the staffing side, ‘the Christian Hope ’ often seems rather 
dim. Don’t folks at home care?” 

* * * * * * * 

With local variations, the situation portrayed by this missionary is typical of many in 
different parts of the world. Enquiries from dedicated, qualified men and women, and from 
those in training, are welcomed, and information is available. Write to. . . 

Baptist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2 


London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.r. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 

Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware 
Road, London, W.1. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.r. 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


SIMONE WEIL 


Waiting on God, by Simone Weil (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 12/6). 


The Need for Roots, by Simone Weil 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18/-). 


To READ any of Simone Weil’s works, 
of which these are two, is a disturbing 
experiience—an encounter with, in T. S. 
Eliot’s words, ‘a difficult, violent and 
complex personality’. It is useless to 
approach, for example, her essays on 
the uprootedness of modern man, as 
merely a contribution to a social survey 
of France: they are at the same time 
an indictment of society, a witness of a 
total personality, and a challenge to 
post-war Europe. Was there ever a 
more singular Government report than 
this one commissioned by the Free 
French in 1943—I wonder what they 
did with it officially? 


In ‘ Waiting on God’ she addresses 
herself more specifically to the religious 
life, but for Simone Weil this involved 
no turning from the world: the separa- 
tion of the two she blames largely on 
the Church, which calls itself ‘catholic’ 
and yet, she charges, leaves the universe 
itself outside. Al! her thinking springs 
from the intensity of her experience of 
suffering (she can scarcely distinguish 
her own and others ’)—love, and God. 
It seems inappropriate to agree or dis- 
agree with particular conclusions unless 
one’s own are as dearly won—although 
one may still sometimes be frightened 
of them, as much by their truth as by 
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occasional undertones of political and 
religious individualism bordering on 
anarchy.) Te "is perhaps important, 
however, from the midst of repentant 
Protestantism and the emerging British 
welfare state, to take seriously so funda- 
mental a rejection of the collective in 
any sphere from a near Roman 
Catholic, born a Jew. 

“IT do not want to be adopted into a 
circle, to live among people who say 
‘we’ and to be part of an ‘us’, to find 
myself ‘at home’ in any human milieu 
whatever. For the flesh impels us to 
say me and the devil impels us to say 
us, or else, like the dictators, to say I 
with a collective significance.” 

Our various orthodoxies and Simone 
Weil’s own proud intellectual con- 
science have hesitated to use the term 
‘Christian ’—with reference to her 
writings, but the rest of us might agree 
that she exhibited that ‘new kind of 
sanctity which many of us join her in 
demanding but few display: 

“To-day it is not nearly enough 
merely to be a saint... .. We must 
have a sanctity which the present time 
requires, a new sanctity, itself without 
precedent . . . a new up-springing, a 
discovery . the world needs saints 
who have genius as a plague-stricken 
town needs doctors.” 

A little out of season I suggest 
Simone Weil for Lenten reading, but 
not either as an aid to political science 
examinations, nor for peace of mind. 

Nanste BLackie£ 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin and Development of Early 
Christian Church Architecture, by 
J. G, Davies (S.C.M. Press, 21/-). 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHY of this book reveals 
how much English scholars have neg- 
lected the field of early Christian church 
architecture; and indeed most of the 
works that have been written in our 
language are studies of one particular 
aspect or of one church or of a regional 
group of churches. In this essay Mr. 
Davies has done the great service of pre- 
senting the whole picture of the origin 
and growth of church building, using 
to the full the results of recent archzo- 
logical field-work and illustrating his 
points with plans and a few well-chosen 
photographic plates. We could still do 
with more of such good things, especi- 
ally the chapters ‘Furniture of the 

Church’ and * Adjoining Buildings ’. 
The main chapters treat of the 
development of the two principal forms 
of church building: the basilica with its 
horizontal axis, focussing attention on 
the Altar and Liturgy and the ‘ central 


type —octagonal, circular, square or 
cruciform—with a vertical axis and 
often surmounted by a dome. The 
origin of the latter type, which eventu- 
ally predominated throughout the 
Eastern Church, has never been in 
question. On the other hand the origin 
of the Christian basilica is obscure and 
has been much disputed. Mr. Davies 
convincingly rejects a theory frequently 
held and given renewed publicity by 
the late Dom Gregory Dix in The Shape 
of the Liturgy, that it was a natural 
development from the early house- 
church. He accepts the much simpler 
view that for a model we must turn to 
the civil basilica of the Roman Empire. 
This theory has the merit of doing 
justice to the trends of architectural 
development in the civil and religious 
buildings of the later Roman Empire. 
Mr. Davies’s book will be a delight 
to all students of Christian art. Let 
us hope that he will one day give us the 
fruit of further studies, perhaps on the 
lines suggested in his final paragraph— 
the adornment of these buildings. 
Davin STEwaRrtT-SMITH 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


has over 12,000 members. It is recommended 
to all Branch Librarians. You get six new 
books a year specially written for the Club for 
18s. The January book is a study of Christian 
morality in a time of transition, The Seed 
and the Fruit by Leslie Hunter, Bishop of 
Sheffield. The March book is Design for Life, 
a study of the Sermon on the Mount, by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Hunter of Aberdeen University. 
Both make an excellent basis for study groups. 
You can also, by enrolling for yourself, build 
up at low cost an excellent library on a variety 
of themes. Write for full particulars to 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street London WC1 
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SCIENCE AND FAITH 


Christian Faith and the Scientific 
Attitude, by W. A. Whitehouse (Oliver 
and Boyd, 12/6). 
HERE WE HAVE what is, in its field, a 
pioneering — effort. A Cambridge 
mathematician, now a theologian at 
Durham, has, as a Christian, tried to 
make the Christian Faith clear to the 
scientist, and, at the same time, the 


scientific ‘viewpoint clear to the 
Christian. He has done this with an 
honest concern not to compromise 


Christian faith, and also not to belittle 
the achievements and problems of 
science. 

I think that every person seriously 
concerned with the problem of the 
relation of science and faith should read 
and study this book. It is stimulating 
and provocative. Myself I do not find 
it entirely satisfying, as I shall try to 
explain; but that it is a helpful and 
useful contribution is undoubted. 

Whitehouse emphasises that the 
matter is one of the greatest urgency. 
The influence of the Church has 
declined in this scientific age; and 
society has in its hand the power for its 
own destruction. He contrasts the 
character of typical scientific work 
with what he believes to be the 
essentials of the Christian Faith, and 
then goes into a fairly elaborate state- 
ment of the main items of Christian 
belief. This is based on the three 
Persons of the Trinity and fills one- 
third of the book. After this there 
are further remarks on the effect of the 
scientific attitude on faith, including a 
discussion of the differences between 
scientific and Church thinking, and the 
book concludes with a reference to the 
role of science and of faith in society. 

To whom is this book addressed? 
To two sorts of people: to Christians, to 
help them appreciate better the scien- 
tific way of thinking, to take it seri- 
ously and to respect it as well as to see 
its limitations; and to the scientific- 
ally minded, to present frankly and 
without reserve the Christian position, 
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hoping to avoid irritation of the 
scientist, but careful to hide nothing 
from him. The first group is, I 
believe, better served than the second. 
The Church ought to take the scientific 
outlook seriously. On the other hand, 
referring to the second group, it is 
doubtful whether scientifically minded 
readers will gain much from the theo- 
logical sections of the book, for, despite 
his real desire to speak of the scientific 
mind, Whitehouse has not found it pos- 
sible to avoid much religious termino- 
logy and thought-forms and even pious 
phrases, somewhat bewildering to the 
uninitiated. By quotations and by 
vocabulary, parts of the jbook—even 
the first page—assume much with 
which the average reader outside the 
Church will be unfamiliar. Neverthe- 
less, if the non-religious reader is 
patient he will find that the author is 
genuinely anxious to meet him. 

What makes the book difficult, especi- 
ally for the scientist, is its unclear style. 
Besides there is no index (but there zs a 


very useful Bibliography). There is also 
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a lack of any really penetrating enquiry 
into the nature of scientific thinking. 
Why should it be that the thought-forms 
of religious thinking are so different, 
and just why is it reasonable to claim 
any status at all for thinking which is 
not scientific? These are deep-seated 
and important questions, and we 
should like to read Whitehouse further 
on them. J. H. Rosertrson 
NEW TESTAMENT 

Meet the Creek Testament, by Adam 

Fox (S.C.M., 8/6). 
The Formation of the New Testament, 
by H. F. D. Sparkes (S.C.M., 13/6). 

THESE TWo Books, by first-rate scholars, 
could help to deliver us from the 
naiveties of a good deal of our Bible 
study. They provide necessary infor- 
mation with something less than the 
conventional dullness. Indeed Canon 
Adam Fox entices us, with his wit and 
charm, to study in lucid and simple 
outline the process by which the New 
Testament came to be what it is. And 
then he leads us on to think about 
Greek-speaking Christians and the 
Greek language, and so to a Platonic 
dialogue (in the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey), where he displays 
some of the riches of understanding 
that come to the scholar who has deeply 
studied the history and meaning of 
words. Here 


they are gracefully 
offered to “unlearned and ignorant 
men’. Professor Sparks also has 


written “for the reader who is begin- 
ning the subject’, though that means 
that his book is more technical. But it 
will be understood by anyone who can 
follow a historical argument and is not 
dismayed when contrary opinions have 
to be balanced one against the other. 
Its great merit is that it discusses critical 
questions about the authorship of the 
New Testament documents, their place 
and date of writing, and so on, as part 
of the history of the early Christian 
Church. ‘“ The truth is that the New 
Testament and the Church belong 
together,” says the writer, “‘just as 
much now as in the first four centuries.” 


I Again available: 


Weymouth’s 
NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN 
SPEECH 


The grace and accuracy of Dr. 
Weymouth’s rendering, which so 
greatly commended it to count- 
less readers, is still unrivalled. 
The book has been entirely 
re-set in modern type and is 
available in a wide variety of 
sizes and bindings. | 


From all booksellers 


JAMES CLARK AND Co. LTD. 


Ie 5, WARDROBE PLACE, E.C.4 


| Prices from 5s net 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 


Miracles—An Exercise in Logical Map- 

work, by Ian T. Ramsey (O.U.P., 2/6). 
Tuis Is the inaugural lecture of the new 
Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion, delivered at 
Oxford a year ago. It is a tough piece 
of reading for anyone unacquainted 
with the logical-analysis kind of philo- 
sophy, for it discusses the sense in which 
we can speak at all meaningfully about 
the miraculous. Some familiar argu- 
ments look rather shy in their new 
dress. | But the most interesting part 
of the lecture is its attempt to re-habili- 
tate metaphysics by first examining the 
languages of science, history, and so on, 
and showing that they each require 
words with a different logic altogether; 
and then arguing that the task of meta- 
physics is to supply the co-ordinating 
words that make a synthetic view of the 


world possible. 


KENNETH GRAYSTON 
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PSYCH OLOGY 


The Psychology of Religion, by L. W. 
Grensted. _ Home University Library 
(Oxford University Press, 6/-). 


Tuer psycHoLocy of religion is be- 
devilled by the conflicts of theory in 
general psychology, or so it is apt to 
seem to the beginner plunging into the 
subject. But the study of man in his 
religious behaviour is still the study of 
man and cannot hope to escape the 
diversities reflected in the various 
schools of psychology. Professor 
Grensted has therefore done a signal 
service in giving us in this book an 
introduction to the subject which does 
not minimise the differences which exist 
but which succeeds in giving a general 
picture into which they may be fitted, 
and which indicates the main lines 
along which more detailed study should 
be pursued. With this book as a 
map no student should lose his way for 
long, particularly if he makes careful 
use of the valuable appendix on the 
literature of the subject. 


A wide field is covered: the develop- 
ment of the psychology of religion as a 
special study, its methods, the main 
problems needing elucidation, both in 
corporate and individual religion, and 
the lines along which advance in under- 
standing seems most likely to be 
attended. The whole reflects a con- 
ception of religion as a living growth 
of man and society in a relationship 
with that “ other”’ which lies beyond 
the scope of psychology but without 
which religion would be meaningless. 
Psychology gives no grounds for dis- 
trusting the reality of this “‘ other ”, but 
Professor Grensted concludes: “The find- 
ings of psychology are of less import- 
ance theoretically and of more import- 
ance practically than is commonly sup- 
posed to be the case.” 

R. S. Lee 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Bible Key Words: Gnosis, by Rudolf 
Bultmann. 
Apostleship, by Karl Heinrich Rengstorf. 
(A. and C. Black, 7/6 each). 

J. R. Coates continues to put us in his 
debt by the translation of the essays 
from Kittel’s theological word book of 
the N.T. The fifth one on Gnosis, by 
Bultmann, is ‘the Biblical doctrine of 
the knowledge of God in relation to 
non-Christian and heretical forms of 
Gnosticism’, and, apart from the 
detailed examination of usage in the 
O.T., the Septuagint and the N.T., 
there is a valuable section on Gnostic 
usage. The sixth essay on Apostleship 
will be especially welcomed by those 
concerned with the debate on the 
ministry of the Church. Prominent in 
this essay is the treatment of the word 
shaliach which lies behind the LXX 
usage and a considerable section on 
Christian Apostleship. The translator 
has in both cases added to the biblio- 
graphy English works. The impressive 
scholarship of the earlier essays is con- 
tinued in these last two and theological 
students especially should invest in this 
invaluable series. 


J.:G, 


Report on Malaya. The Relevant Facts 
and Opinions, by Enid Lakeman (The 
McDougall Trust, 2/-). 

Miss Lakeman and the McDougall 

Trust have done a good service to those 

who wish to be intelligent about what 

is happening in Malaya but cannot 
devote a great deal of time to back- 
ground reading. Here in 28 pages, 
very well documented, are the relevant 
factors about the background, history 
and present situation of Malaya. The 
booklet raises many of the questions 
which are vital, not only to Malaya, but 
to the subject of British Colonial Policy 
and the future of the Commonwealth. 


Frances Patron 


W.S.C.F. PUBLICATIONS 


The Student World is the quarterly magazine of the 
W.S.C.F. Each issue is centred around a subject of vital 
interest to students and to all who are concerned with the 
problems they face. It also contains news of activities of the 
Federation and of its national Movements, of developments 
in the ecumenical movement, and reviews of the most 
important religious books and periodicals. Recent numbers 
have dealt with the Christian attitude towards racial 
problems, the missionary task of the Church, men and 
women relations and the Christian family, the problems 
confronting the Church jn a newly-independent Asia, the 
present intellectual crisis of the Western world and its 
implications for the Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the ecumenical movement. (10/- p.a.) 


The Federation News Sheet is a bi-monthly magazine 
which will keep you up-to-date on important events in 
Student Christian Movements around the world. It con- 
tains descriptive articles, illustrated with photographs, of 
member Movements of the Federation, and News-Letters 
about what the W.S.C.F. is doing—its conferences and 
meetings, developments in pioneering areas, new publica- 
tions, relief and reconstruction work, ecumenical and 
missionary thinking, and plans for the future. The 
section “‘ Federation Around the World ” carries news of 
significant events in national Movements, and there is also 
a Meditation and subjects for intercession. (3/6 p.a.) 


Venite Adoremus I is a book of twelve liturgical ser- 
vices of various Christian traditions, including morning 
and evening services, and services of Holy Communion, 
each presented in parallel English, French and German 
texts. This second edition is a valuable study document 
for all those interested in ecu- 
menical questions, as_ well as 
being indispensable for worship 
at international meetings. 15 /-. 


Cantate Domino, the W.S.C.F. 
hymnbook, has been by far the 
most widely used of its publica- 
tions. Originally created to meet 
a student need, it has found its way into many ecumenical 
organizations and assemblies. The new edition contains 
over one hundred hymns from many different countries, 
all of them in at least three languages—English, French 
and German. 12/6. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


EVANGELISM BY PERSONS 


Dear Sir, 

I am certain many others besides myself are 
grateful to Ronald Gregor Smith for his 
article ‘Evangelism by Persons’’, particularly 
for the humility with which it was written; 
but perhaps I am not alone in having found 
it difficult on the one hand and negative on 
the other. Italics at certain points would have 
helped; but my concern is chiefly that his 
treatment of the subject is so curiously at 
variance with what I had always understood 
to be the New Testament approach to 
evangelism, 

I accept whole-heartedly his strictures on 
the sentimentality and self-aggrandisement 
which are the marks of debased evangelism, 
his concern that the neighbour image (1) 
should not become a metaphor and his insis- 
tence that the approach to another person 
must not be something that is added to the 
Gospel but an integral part of our response 
to it. 

But I find it difficult to follow him when 
he says, ‘““You don’t in fact stand for a cause 
at all, but you stand in a certain relation to 
living reality and to the questions it asks you’’. 
I cannot somehow see these words, or the 
sense of them, in the mouth of Peter, Paul or 
John. It is more positive and accurate, I 
believe, to speak of being in relation to living 
reality and to the demand it makes upon you. 
This demand is two-fold: a call to worship 
and a call to witness. God does not ask us 
questions; He tells us to do things—to fulfil all 
righteousness—and then we discover that 
righteousness is not to be found in obedience 
to rules but through justification in a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ. That personal 
relationship, that being in relation, means 
that both ‘‘we are in Him’’ and ‘‘He in us’’. 
From there we go on to work out, or rather 
we allow the Holy Spirit to work out in and 
through us, what He means by “‘loving God”’ 
and ‘‘loving your neighbour’’ (of which evan- 
gelism is one part). 

It is quite true to say that to be a person 
means to be in relation; quite false to say 
that to pass on your enjoyment of God to 
others is the nadir of evangelism or anti- 
evangelism because it confirms you in your 
solitude. This is where the italics would have 
helped. It is the question of whether you are 
passing on YOUR enjoyment of God or your 
enjoyment of GOD, whether in fact you are 
working from yourself as centre or not. If 
you are, then as R.G.S. says, you are con- 
firmed in your solitude. But the evangelist 
does not work from himself as centre. His 
impulse to evangelise, ‘the core of his mes- 
sage, the concern which leads him to speak 
at all, is all of God. He is offering himself to 
God to be used by Him if He wills. He seeks 
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to be the instrument of the Holy Spirit—he 
is concerned to be the bridge over which God 
crosses to reach and enter the heart of another 
—and his motives and methods are all sub- 
mitted to the direction, control and suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit. 

My last concern is with R.G.S.’ rejection 
of the simple (sic) questions which he lists 
in his first paragraph under the sub-heading 
‘‘A New Dimension’’. ‘‘These questions’’, he 
says, ‘“‘miss the mark because they ask in the 
wrong way’’. I am sorry; these are exactly 
the questions which I ask. And I cannot agree 
that two friends, one of whom is Christ’s 
man and the other is not, can ever be com- 
pletely at one in the spiritual dimension. The 
one is in a certain relation with God and the 
other is in a different relation. Our Lord 
identified himself with sinners but was not a 
sinner. A Christian called and justified by 
Christ cannot be ‘“‘unjustified’’ even in his 
relationship of identification with the other— 
not because of what he is but because of what 
HE has done for him and in him and with 
him. 

The salvation that we speak of is indeed 
the structure of grace; it is God’s gracious 
approach to my friend that I am concerned 
to mediate through my relationship with him 
(which itself is governed by grace). The two 
are not to be separated. I am the one who 
tries to draw aside the curtain covering God 
and then to hide myself in the folds. 

Yours faithfully, 
DonaLtp Tytler, Birmingham. 
Dear Sir, 

I must confess that I read Ronald Gregor 
Smith’s article on ‘‘Evangelism by Persons’’ 
with a sense of uneasiness. To be quite frank 
I found it extremely difficult to know what 
exactly he was trying to say, and I hope, 
therefore, that I may be forgiven if I draw 
any wrong conclusions, and that if I have 
done so someone with a less simple mind than 
my own will step in and help to clear up the 
obscurity! 

If it is true that we have no gospel to preach, 
and no cause for which to stand—if it is true 
that what our fathers would have called ‘‘a 
concern for the souls of men’’ is nothing but 
a selfish and dangerous meddling in other 
people’s affairs—then we are indeed of all men 
most miserable. But I wonder what Paul 
would have said to all this? ‘‘We are ambas- 
sadors for Christ’’—not secret agents, and 
while I agree wholeheartedly with all that the 
writer says about the relationship of love 
which must exist between two persons before 
God can accomplish His work through them, 
I would stress that no true evangelist (even 
in the narrow sense of that word) ever 
imagines that it is his personality, or his grasp 
of the truth, or his dazzling eloquence, which 
will convert the mind and heart of his 
“evangelee’’ (horrid word!). 


In his Journal, John Wesley says on one 
occasion—‘‘I went into the town and offered 
them Christ’’. We are not all John Wesleys, 
but that still remains both our privilege and 
our duty. We endeavour to relate our faith to 
the political, social and cultural situation of 
our day—we spend much of our time discus- 
sing Christianity and this, or Christianity and 
that—and I am all for it! But our primary 
mission, as individuals and as ‘‘a Church’’, is 
to bring all that we have and are—our study 
groups, our prayers, our hard and costly 
thinking, and our consecrated lives—with 
this one aim in view—to ‘offer them Christ’’. 

Of course, there is a ‘“‘problem of communi- 
cation’’—there always has been, and ours is 
no mere difficult in its way than that which 
faced Paul, who found that his gospel was 
foolishness to the Greeks and a stumbling- 
bleck to the Jews; but that did not deter him, 
and I am afraid that in our day we rather 
tend to hide behind the problem instead of 
venturing out, if need be, to be made fools 
fer Christ’s sake. Yes, evangelism is indeed 
*“a mixture of arrogance and folly’’—because 
we are sinful men and women who neverthe- 
less acknowledge that our motives may never 
be entirely pure, and because our message can 
never adapt itself to plausible words of wis- 
dom—but this is God’s chosen method, and 
we dare not neglect it. 

Yours faithfully, Ernest A. Crarxe, 
Didsbury College, Bristol. 


Dear John, 

1 would like to commend the article by 
Ronald Gregor Smith, ‘‘ Evangelism by 
Persons’, in the current issue of STUDENT 
Movement. It says something which every 


student in S.C.M. should read, learn and 
digest, but most of all—act upon. 
“You cannot formulate some _ strategic 


principles for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian cause among your fellow students. You 
cannot approach another as though he were 
a thing to be transferred into your scheme of 
things, or to be added to your collection of 
souls.’ These negative conclusions are im- 
portant; but ‘‘you cannot speak of love with- 
out love’’—this is more important. Christi- 
anity is, above all, the knowledge of a Person 
aad an attempt to understand His ways in, 
and will for, our world. Its essence is Love. 
And as Ronald Gregor Smith points out, 
Love is not an easy thing—it offers no escape 
from the problem of evangelisation, rather is 
it at the heart of that problem. If it is so diff- 
cult as between person and person, how great 
is the challenge it presents to the hopes of a 
redeemed ‘‘community’’—and that is where 
Love eventually leads us, for Christ’s love 
embraces all mankind. Only all mankind do 
not realise this . . . where do we begin? 
Perhaps Ronald Gregor Smith would say that 
there is no such thing as Christianzty—a 
formula, so to speak, which can be passed on 
to other people and by which they can come 
to know His love—but that there are only 
Christans. 


The practicability and relevance of Ronald 
Gregor Smith’s remarks still strike me—even 
after a re-reading of his article in the light of 
adverse criticisms. Granted that it does not give 
a whole picture of the Christian’s task-—I 
don’t think its author meant it to do so— 
surely it provides a fundamental basis for 
rethinking any thoughts we may have about 
the why and how of evangelism? The chal- 
lenge offered, its terms of personal relation- 
ships and community life, is great. Are we 
prepared to accept it? I would like to join 
with those who approved of the article in 
question, in passing on our approval to you. 
As John Ferguson said in ‘‘A word to Fresh- 
ers’?, in the same issue, ‘‘Lastly, remember 
what ultimately matters is persons. Do not 
forget personal relationships . Reach out 
to faculties and interests other than your 
own’’. 

Yours sincerely, Mary ANDERSON, 
Manchester University. 


CHURCH RELATIONS 


Dear Sir, 
In Tue Srupent Movement of October, 


1952, John Lawson rejects the idea that the 
report ‘‘Church Relations in England’’ is a 
threat, on the grounds that the peculiar virtue 
of the Anglican tradition is to be sober, 
balanced and comprehensive. But this is no 
virtue where the Church is concerned with 
those things necessary to salvation. And this 
is the threat, that truth is being sacrificed to 
expediency (even if some do call it charity). 
If the Ecumenical Movement has taught us 
anything in recent years, it is that we cannot 
have charity without truth. Because of this 
discovery many Anglicans are being forced to 
re-examine their position over the question of 
episcopacy. If the Church of England were the 
only Christian body in England, the question 
would not arise. But the very fact of Ecu- 
menical consciousness means we must say 
quite clearly whether we regard episcopacy as 
essential, or only as one among many forms 
of ecclesiastical administration. The battle 
between Catholic and Reformed in the Church 
of England was never finally fought out. If we 
are to remain conceined about the truth at all, 
it must be decided one way or the other very 
soon, There is a great deal of downright 
dishonest thought abroad. Catholic and Re- 
formed seem to find common ground by 
saying that episcopacy is the means to sound 
doctrine and unity. A glance at history shows 
that this just ain’t true. The only ultimate 
reason for episcopacy is that it gives some- 
thing which other ministries do not. If this is 
true then we must all become episcopalians at 
once. If not, then nothing hinders us from 
immediate intercommunion. Let’s drop all this 
gush about charity and comprehension, and 
seek for the truth, in which alone charity can 
be found. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Water Dyte, Mirfield. 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


Dear Sir, 

The problem of raising £12,000 by Christ- 
mas, 1953, if the S.C.M.’s finances are to be 
put on a permanently sound basis, must be 
worrying many individual members, as well 
as tantalizing the General Secretariat. 

Although Jane Bryant has suggested that it 
really only means 22/- per head if every 
member makes a contribution, there will in- 
evitably be many who in fact cannot or do not 
help. 

We all know that the student members are 
in a chronic state of poverty, and that any 
extra demands made upon their budgets may 
literally mean the cutting out of some essential 
expenditure. 

On the other hand, I believe that the cost 
of administration of the S.C.M. is very largely 
borne by Senior members and that, therefore, 
Philip Lee-Woolf does not think it justifiable 
to address this appeal particularly to them. 

But there must be quite a number of us 
who have in the past few months changed our 
status to Senior Membership. It seems to me 
that we are the most hopeful source to tap 
for this special appeal. After a limited 
student’s budget a salary is a luxury, and a 
responsibility. Should we not discharge a part 
of this responsibility by keeping down expendi- 
ture just for another year so that we may 
spare as much as possible for this important 
purpose? 

After all, one can really see a play just as 
well from the gallery as from a more expensive 
seat; and the acquisition of a more extensive 
wardrobe or the laying of the foundations of 
a personal library could probably wait until 
after Christmas, 1953. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jessica SreTH-SMITH, 
Family Service Unit, London. 


CORRECTION 
Dearest 

In a notice of two books in your edition of 
December, 1952, I inadvertently described the 
Revd. Dr. H. R. McAdoo, the Dean Desig- 
nate of Cork, as a Roman Catholic. May I 
apologise for this foolish inaccuracy? 

Yours faithfully, 
S. H. Price 


Engagements 


BrowN—CuLiten: The Rev. Bernard Brown 
(Oxford and Westcott House) to Joanna 
Cullen (Oxford and Hughes Hall). 


Crarke—CampLinc: Ernest Clarke  (Dids- 
bury College, Bristol) to Dora Campling 
(University College, Hull, 1947-51; 
Southern Traveller S.C.M.). 

Fyre—Simpson: Walter Gowenlock Fyfe 
(Trinity College, Glasgow) to Elizabeth 
Simpson (Glasgow University, 1948-51). 
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The Mission to Lepers 


DEDICATES THE RESOURCES 

OF SCIENCE to the service of 

God in the healing and allevia- 

tion of sufferers from leprosy in 
21 different countries 


AHS” WhO RK. LS GE VER 
EXPANDING 
and costs are rising. 


WE ASK YOUR HELP ! 


Doctors and nursing sisters are 
wanted for this interesting 
work. 

® 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.2 


ROSES 
raters ik Sia 


“UAL 
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The Y.W.C.A Centres, with their 
programmes of recreational and 
educational activities on an inter- 
national and Christian basis, have 
a vital part to play in the world 
today. 


Women of adaptability, Christian 
conviction and an interest in people 
will find this work both challenging 
and absorbing, offering as it does 
scope for initiative and experiment 
in this field of social group-work. 
Talks to Students, S.C.M. Branches, or 
personal interviews with individuals, are 
arranged on request. 


For advice or further information 
apply to: 

THE TRAINING & PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 
Y.W.C.A. NATIONAL OFFICES, BEDFORD HOUSE, 
108, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 1. 
SAS RTT NDP ET 


ANNANDALE INTERCESSIONS 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 
included m them are Intercessions for the Movement. Each branch is 
specifically prayed for once a year, and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to 
send to the Editor details for Intercession on the day they are remembered. 


TODS: 
February 


1953 
January 16. 
January 16—-18. 


January 18. 
January 20. 


Imperial College, London. 

St. Katherine’s, Ormskirk; Ripon Training College. 

Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 

University College, Cardiff; Regional College of Art, Bradford. 

Swansea Training College. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge; Saltley T.C., Birmingham. 

School of Domestic Science, Newcastle; Swansea University College. 

I.M. Marsh College of Physical Training, Liverpool. 

St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham. 

Queen’s College, Oxford; St. Mary’s College, Cheltenham. 

Queen’s College, Cambridge; St. Luke’s College, Exeter. 

Birmingham University; St. Martin’s School of Art, London. 

Queen’s University, Belfast; School of Slavonic Studies, London. 

Radbrook College, Shrewsbury; St. Bart’s Hospital Medical School, London. 

Redland T.C., Bristol; National Training College of Domestic Subjects, 
London. 

St. Andrews University, Fife. 

Royal College of Music, London; St. Gabriel’s College, London. 

Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, London. 

Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green. 

Royal Technical College, Glasgow; S.W. Essex Technical College and School 
of Art, London. 


Reading University; Southlands Training College, London. 
Stockwell Training College, London. 

St. Mary’s Training College, Bangor; St. Anne’s College, Oxford. 
St. Andrews College, Birmingham; St. John’s College, York. 
St. Brigid’s College, Birmingham; Saffron Walden T.C. 

St. Hild’s Training College, Durham; Salisbury Diocesan T.C. 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford; Shefheld City T.C. 

St. John’s College, Oxford; Northampton School of Occupational Therapy. 
St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford; Sheffield University. 

Somerville College, Oxford; Southampton University. 

St. Hugh’s College, Oxford; Studley College. 

St. Hilda’s College, Oxford; Stoke-on-Trent University College. 
Sunderland Training College. 

County of Stafford Training College. 

Sutton Bonington School of Agriculture. 

Stranmillis Training College. 

Sunderland Technical College. 

Shenstone Training College. 

St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


PRAYER CALENDAR 


London Executive Committee. 

Liverpool area Preterminal. 

Manchester Central Committee Preterminal, Buxton. 

London, Epiphany Service. 

Symposium with Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Presbyterians 
on Nature of Worship, Liverpool. 


1953 
January 21. 


January 24. 


January 30. 


January 30—Feb. 


February 1—7. 
February 8. 
February 3—5. 
February 7. 


February Io. 


February 12—16. 


February 15. 


February 17-—20. 
February 21—22. 


February 23—25. 
February 24—28. 


February 26. 
March 7. 
March 7—8. 
March 9. 
March 12. 
March 15. 
March 20. 
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Simultaneous Anglican, Free Church and Roman Eucharists in 
Week of Unity, Liverpool. 

London Council. 

Liverpool Intercollegiate Committee Meeting. 

Southern Executive. 

London Training Colleges Weekend: Vocation. 

S.C.M. in Schools: Conference for Belfast Girls’ Schools. 

N. English Executive, Leeds. 

Mission to Oxford University led by Bishop of Durham. 

Leeds Colleges Day Conference: ‘‘ Mission of the Church ”’. 

Dr. Sherwin Bailey talks in Liverpool Union on Sex. 

London Day Conference: Man and Machines. 

A.G.M. Dublin University Branch. 

Beginning of Chandran Devanesan’s tour for the 

John Gibbs tours North Wales. 

Universal Day of Prayer for Students: Broadcast Service from St. 
Martin in the Fields, preacher: Rev. Eric Fenn. 

Services in: St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Abbey Presbyterian Church, 
Dublin, and Liverpool Parish Church. 

Harry Morton visits Jreland. 

John Gibbs tours the Midlands. 

Overseas Committee. 

Education Commission. 

Staff Retreat: St. Alban’s. 

Dr. George MacLeod visits Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Staff Meeting: Annandale. 

Educational Day Conference: London. 

Imperial College, London, Weekend Conference. 

Service in Gilmour Hall, Liverpool. 

A.G.M. Liverpool Branch. 

Lent Service: London. 

S.C.M. in Schools: Irish Conference for N.C.B., R.B.A.I., G.H.S. 


Cones: 


53 Scheme ’’. 


Service with the Y.M.C.A. 


For >>: 


50 YOU KWOW THAT 


HIGH-CLASS 


—the Y.M.C.A. offers opportunities 
for full-time service at home and 
abroad? 


——these opportunities are open to 
graduates from all faculties ? 


—men with experience and quali- 
fications in religious, social, 
educational and physical activities 
with youth are also needed ? 


—there are a few openings for 
short term service for men and 
women with the British Y.M.C.A. 
in Germany ? 


If you are interested, write to: 
The Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 
112 Creat Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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Curtis & Beamish 


Limited 


Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


Telephone Coventry 64931 


N.U.S. COUNCIL, BRIGHTON, NOVEMBER 1952 


HE bombshell burst early in November 

with the President’s ruling that the 

National Union of Students was no longer 
a member organisation of the International 
Union of Students. A flurry of activity swept 
through the colleges as N.U.S. committees and 
S.R.C’s met to consider the ruling. Their de- 
liberations were more confused than helped 
by the tide of leaflets and statements which 
swept over them from all sides. The 1.U.S. 
circulated copies of the correspondence between 
itself and N.U.S. The Student Labour Fed- 
eration rushed into print with a harsh attack 
on John Thompson, and the N.U.S. issued its 
own explanation of the events. Traditional 
alignments on the I.U.S. issue were not much 
affected by the propaganda from either side. 
When the Council agenda was issued it was 
seen that Oxford, Manchester, Liverpool and 
Sheffield had tabled motions supporting the 
President’s ruling, whilst L.S.E., Leeds, Uni- 
versity College, Leicester, and Regent Street 
Polytechnic were amongst seven unions who 
opposed it. There was every expectation of a 
lively session when Council met in Brighton 
at the end of November, and during the first 
day’s discussion of domestic affairs it was élear 
that delegates were holding their fire until the 
discussions on international affairs. 


Introducing the discussion on 1.U.S., Fred 
Jarvis, the President-elect, made a comprehen- 
sive survey of N.U.S./I.U.S. relations and 
outlined some aspects of I.U.S. policy which 
made co-operation difficult. He said that only 
20 national unions of Students were now mem- 
ber organisations of I.U.S., the rest of its 
membership being made up of unrepresenta- 
tive sectarian groups. The I.US. could no 
longer claim to represent the students of the 
world. The co-ordinating secretariat of national 
unions which are not members of the Inter- 
national Union had now been set up at Leyden, 
and hopes to provide a means of co-operation 
between non-I.U.S. members without setting 
up another full-scale international organisation. 


With Bernard Bereanu, President of I.U.S., 
Council could not resist indulgence in its 
favourite game of Bereanu-baiting. Delegate 
after delegate rose to ask questions and level 
Peotcatione atlil.UsS) Criticism centred around 
the misrepresentation and one-sided reporting 
of its publications. 


By now Council has come to anticipate 
eagerly Mr. Bereanu’s customary speech of 
reply. As usual he spoke charmingly and not 
without humour, but said little of any sub- 
stance by way of reply. He asserted that it 


was easy to find points of disagreement, but 
co-operation would only be furthered by seek- 
ing points of agreement. A piece of advice 
which I.U.S. itself might well take to heart. 


After these preliminary skirmishes, Council 
went on to debate the question of the 
President’s ruling. The series of motions on 
the agenda had been whittled down in order 
to make way for a straightforward vote on 
Sheffield University’s motion supporting the 
ruling. Much of Council’s fire had been ex- 
pended on Mr. Bereanu and President John 
Thompson came off comparatively lightly. On 
a call vote 850 votes were cast in his support, 
420 against, and there were 69 abstentions. 
Council then instructed its Executive to con- 
tinue negotiations with I.U.S. for a form of 
Associate Membership, although this move met 
with strong opposition from Manchester, Ox- 
ford, and Liverpool, the delegate from Man- 
chester suggesting the possibility of disafhlia- 
tion by his union if this “‘time wasting on 
I.U.S. affairs continues’’. 


N.U.S. cannot afford to take lightly sug- 
gestions of disaffiliation. Since the defection of 
Durham at the Manchester Council there have 
been signs of uneasiness in several quarters, 
four of the Oxford colleges have recently 
disaffiliated for a variety of reasons and Exeter 
surprised Council by announcing its disafhilia- 
tion at this meeting. Criticism of N.U.S. in 
the colleges is often a mixture of genuine 
complaint and uninformed prejudice. It is 
surprising, for instance, to find the accusation 
of ‘‘Communist control’’ still being seriously 
made against N.U.S. in some quarters. But 
the existence of such uninformed ,criticism 
should not lead N.U.S. to dismiss lightly the 
more genuine complaints which are made. 


On domestic matters, Council passed a 
resolution deploring the attitude of the Minister 
of Education on the several matters which 
N.U.S. had taken up with her. It particularly 
noted the inadequacy of grants paid to many 
Technical and Training College students and 
called for the setting up of a National Grant 
Awarding Body to supersede the awarding of 
grants by L.E.A.’s and the Ministry. That 
these criticisms of the Minister cut right across 
party political loyalties was evidenced by the 
fact that only 6 votes were cast against a 
motion criticising the Minister, and by ane 
delegate who remarked, ‘‘I am a staunch 
Tory but I cannot support this Minister of 
Education’. 

W. T. Hastines. 
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“THE UNIVERSITY—A DIVIDED COMMUNITY” 


LONGUIDDY, 1952 


HEN the Studentengemeinde of Goet- 

tingen University and the S.C.M. of 

St. Andrews came together for their 
pre-sessional conference, it was to prove that 
the barriers which separate us are slight; that 
the universities really do form a community, 
even although it sometimes appears so pain- 
fully divided. Since the war there has been a 
link between the two universities, but this was 
the first time that the German students had 
been able to come to Scotland. 


At first, the emphasis naturally fell upon 
the difference between our two groups—the 
language, which caused occasional confusion 
and frequent merriment; the different uni- 
versity systems by which the Germans move 
from university to university during the 
course of their student days, while we entrench 
ourselves firmly in one place; and the discus- 
sion over the breadth of vision acquired by 
the first means and the depth of loyalty by 
the second; their evangelistic campaigns round 
the country-side on bicycles, and playing 
trombones; the difference between their 
Student Congregation, which embraces all 
Protestants in the university, and in their case 
was composed almost entirely of Lutherans, 
and our more interdenominational group. 
Soon, however, we had acquired enough 
factual knowledge of our several backgrounds 
to be able to discuss together. The Britons 
soon came to realise how their vision was 
limited, that where we talk rather glibly of 
the disunity of the university community, the 
breakdown of communication between mem- 
bers of different faculties, between dons and 
undergraduates, between the Christian and 
non-Christian groups, it is not that the Ger- 
mans ‘fail to see these questions, but rather, 
far overshadowing them is the split between 
Eastern and Western Germany, and the almost 
total collapse of any intercourse between them. 
Again, in discussing the place of the uni- 
versity in modern society, we could pose 
questions by no means entirely theoretical, as 
to the autonomy of the university or the right 
of its community to direct the work under- 
taken in its universities; in Eastern Germany 
there is no room for questioning. The state 
decides what shall be studied and by whom. 
Compulsory courses on Marxism must be 
passed and well passed, or else it may mean 
the end of a student’s academic career. 


After five days at this conference, the whole 
group went on to St. Andrews, where the 
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Goettingen students were temporarily incor- 
porated into the university life, attending 
lectures in the colleges, joining in university 
services and extra-academic activities, and in 
the coffee-shops, carrying on the discussions 
begun during the conference. And, of course, 
they sang. They sang on every conceivable 
occasion, and very beautifully. It will be a 
long time before we forget them as they stood 
round a large camp-fire which illuminated 
the darkness of the night around, singing 
vespers; or at one of our ‘‘ceilidhs’’ singing 
folk-songs between the Scottish dances. 


But the outstanding feature of the confer- 
ence was the manner in which two very dif- 
ferent sets of people, each forming a self- 
contained unit, managed to achieve a real 
unity. Representatives of two nations which 
only seven years ago had been engaged in 
mortal conflict, had gathered together, all 
wearing the cross of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and had been made one. 
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TASTE THE CREAM! 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of 
full cream dairy milk in every 
half-pound block 


JOTTINGS 


READING FOR REFUGEES 


On another page there is an article on Refu- 
gees and appearing with a photo of a refugee 
camp. For this block we have to thank Mr. 
Mark Gibbs who is a master at Audenshaw 
Grammar School, near Manchester, and is 
secretary of an enterprise called ‘‘Periodicals 
fox Refugees’? which is sponsored by the 
British Council of Churches. ‘Periodicals for 
Refugees’ sends some 360-400 packets of 
reading material a month to camps for D.P.s 
and there is every indication that the hunger 
for reading maiter is as great as ever. Just a 
tiny percentage of the magazines we in Eng- 
land throw away every week would give these 
people what they want. The essence of this 
scheme is that schools, clubs or individuals 
should collect parcels of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, digests and magazines (e.g., all illus- 
trated magazines, all children’s papers—but 
not comics) for dispatch to camps. Sorting, 
packing and addressing are done by a work- 
ing party from the Sixth Form of Audenshaw 
Grammar School, which operates once a 
month. You can do two things: collect such 
parcels and send a contribution towards postal 
expenses. Each parcel costs 8d. in postage. 
Contributions in reading matter and money 
should be sent (with name and address €n- 
closed) to: Periodicals for Refugees, 5 South- 
ampton Place, London, W.C.1. 


RACE AND COLOUR 


An excellent little booklet with this title has 
just appeared which we hope many people 
will read. It makes an ideal introduction to a 
subject that ought to be on all consciences, 
and can be had at the Presbyterian Book 
Room, 134 George Street, London, W.r., or 
from Annandale, at 5/- a dozen or 6d. each. 
We hope many dozens will be bought, sold 
and read in the Movement. 


An admirable document is available from 
the C.M.S. entitled ‘“‘Mau Mau’’, giving the 
background of the present Kenya disturb- 
ances and useful suggestions for prayer and 
action. Send to 6 Salisbury Square, London, 
ESG@rA: 


Attention might also be drawn to ‘‘Race 
Problems in South Africa’ by T. J. Haarhoff 
(S.C.M., 2/-), which is this year’s Burge 
Memorial Lecture. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH ASSEMBLY 


The fifth Youth Assembly in Scotland is to 
take place in the Church of Scotland Assembly 
Hall, The Mound, Edinburgh, on February 
14 and 15. The theme for this year is “‘Our 
Christian Belief’? and a Study Guide has been 
prepared by the Rev. J. Fraser McLuskey, 
M.C. (the Parachute Padre), consisting of 


three Bible Studies. There are to be five broad- 
casts in all in connection with the Assembly, 
the fourth being from the Assembly, and a 
follow-up on March 15. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCHES 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft recently visited 
South Africa for the World Council of 
Churches at the invitation of the South 
African Churches, and a report of his visit has 
been printed by the W.C.C. (price 1/-, ob- 
tainable from 39 Doughty Street, London, 
W.C.1.). His main concern is with the 
Churches, but there are some valuable com- 
ments on the general situation in S. Africa. 
There are sections on the theological attitude 
to the race problem, the Church and Apar- 
theid, on the part of the Dutch Reformed, the 
English speaking and the Bantu Churches. 


HOLIDAYS FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 


We have been asked by the Stoke Newington 
Care Committee to draw the attention of our 
readers to their project of providing holidays 
for needy children who, for a variety of 
reasons, will not otherwise get them. They 
are appealing for students who would be wil- 
ling to act as voluntary camp leaders for 
camps in which there will be boys of 11-15 
years of age. All expenses will be met. For 
further information apply to Mr. C. S. Sclare, 
36 Belgrade Road, London, N.16. 


MAGAZINE GROUP 


King’s College, London, S.C.M. branch have 
organised a magazine discussion group. Each 
issue of the magazine provides plenty of 
material on doctrine, the Church, politics, 
the life of S.C.M., etc., which can easily be 
utilised for the purposes of discussion. It is an 
excellent opportunity to invite non-S.C.M. 
people into a discussion group, especially those 
who would not come to a more formal study 
group. We commend the idea to other 
branches. 


FEDERATION BALL 


London S.C.M. is holding a Federation Ball 
on Friday, February 13th, from 7.30 to x1 
p.m. at the Porchester Theatre Hall, Queen’s 
Way, W.2. Ladies will wear evening dress. 
Tickets, 10/6 double, are obtainable from 
Ralph Harvey, 103 Gower Street, W.C.a. 


CORRECTION 


We apologise to R. E. C. Browne for a 
misprint in his review of ‘ That they may 
have life’ in the last issue. For ‘ wind ’ 
read “ mind ”. 
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a time for self-examination, for prayer and fasting, preparing to die 

and rise again with Christ. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent traditional Lenten disciplines are still practised, and, where they are thought 
to be obsolete, whether new ones are taking their place. One suspects that old 
patterns are breaking down and that there is little guidance as to what should take 
their place. It is, therefore, part of the whole problem of finding new adequate 
patterns of spirituality in the modern world, for which first ““we must know 
what would be sanctity in the hurly-burly, and for the participant in the mixed 
society such as the University to-day ”’.' 


[To issue will appear in Lent. Traditionally Lent is a penitential season, 


It is clear, however, that the aim of any Lenten discipline is to discover those 
things which hinder our obedience. Lent, therefore, is a time when we seek to 
enlarge our understanding of the Easter Gospel, of seeing what is entailed in 
entering Christ’s work of redemption, and of solemnly renewing our commitment 
to God. It is our hope that the contents of this issue will help us in these tasks. 


1 Moberly. The Crisisin the University, page 267. 


The Christian Student 

There are surely two activities which should be prominent marks of a 
Christian student’s self-examination—reading and Bible study. 

It may not be desirable always to order our reading, but Lent is a time when 
it could be profitable. But let it be done with imagination. We must certainly 
not'neglect the devotional classics, but let us pay heed to modern works which can 
speak of our own time. To read the life of a great modern Christian (e.g., 
William Temple) can teach us much about our own obedience, and to ponder the 
wisdom of such a modern martyr as Dietrich Bonhoeffer’ will mean gaining a 
deeper understanding of faith. We were reminded by our reviewer in the last 
issue that Simone Weil’s “ Waiting on God” would provide us with a disturbing 
but healthy experience in Lent. And we should grapple with at least one book 
which will stretch our minds and enlarge our understanding of Christian belief. 

‘ But this is no substitute for grappling with the Bible itself. How often do 
wesreally study the Bible? Time, of course, is limited in Lent as in any other 
season, but few of us could not manage to put aside an hour and a half a week 
during Lent. This done regularly will teach us much more of the Bible than 
all our occasional attempts. In this connection we draw attention to the Move- 
ment’s Bible Reading Scheme which is based on systematic daily reading of the 
Bible and one solid weekly study. 


Accepting our humanity 

‘It was as long ago as the Westminster Quadrennial that Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr voiced his concern about the readiness with which students, when faced 
with a problem, ‘ would quit grappling with the here and now and take an elevator 
up to the eternal’! The trouble with most of us is that we all too easily escape 
into the narrow confines of our religion. We sometimes speak of the risen Lord 
as the answer to all our problems as if he relieved us from all our perplexities and 
responsibilities. But he is not that kind of answer. We are invited to enter into 
the life of him who accepted our humanity, not renounced it, which led him by 
way of the cross to taste the agony of Gethsemane, the depths of our sinfulness, 
and the reality of isolation from God expressed in his cry of dereliction. He 
accepted all.our humanity and we are called in him to accept our oneness with 
our fellows. When we refuse to do this we are renouncing Christ. 

And what will all this mean? As part of our discipline we may well give 
some attention to the claims of Christian compassion. In our desire not to identify 
the Christian Faith with moral precepts, and our obedience with good works, we 
need not lean over backwards and forget the claims of compassion. The parable 
of the Great Assize* reminds us that we are called not to seek merit but to recog- 
nise Christ in our fellow men, and in a world of refugees and flood disasters there 
aré many simple concrete ways of accepting our common humanity. The article 
on W.U.S. may suggest a special way for students. 

‘Another and deeper consequence of accepting our humanity is to face the 
question as to what it is that God wants us to do in His world. No doubt our 
choice is circumscribed, but as students we are a part of a small privileged class of 
people who are in a position to make a choice. We might spend some time this 


* The Cost of Discipleship (S.C.M.). 


* Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
* St. Matthew XXV. 31—46. 


Lent facing this question so that we can act responsibly in the matter. We ask 
all students to pay attention to the “53 Scheme” explained in this issue, and where 
it does not apply directly it should still be seen as a reminder of the responsibility 
each of us has about vocation. ds meiieetie 


The Easter Hope 


Above all we must learn to live by the Easter hope. In his essay entitled 
“ Born in the Grave” Professor Tillich, after recounting a ‘story of great symbolid 
power, comments: “. . . our Christian symbols taken from the Gospel stories have 
lost a great deal of their power because too often repeated and too superficially 
used .... We have become insensitive to the infinite tension which is implied in 
the words of the Apostles’ Creed: ‘ suffered . . . was crucified, dead and buried . . : 
rose again from the dead.’ We already know, when we hear the first words: 
what the ending will be: ‘rose again ’; and for many people it is no ‘more than the 
inevitable happy ending.” And he quotes Karl Barth’s comment on the word 
‘buried ’: “ By a man’s being buried . . . he has become’ pure’ past... .” : 
It is only as we take seriously the fact that Christ was buried that we can evér 
approach the wonder of Easter and forego all our little securities really to live hy 
our only security, the Easter hope. He was buried. And’ with him all our 
hopes are buried too. The resurrection is no natural event. It is the miracle of 
new life given to us. This is our hope which enables us to live fearlessly and 
victoriously. agama ales 
In a recent book’ (which would make excellent reading for Lent) Father 
Martin Jarrett-Kerr explains the scarcity of contemporary Catholic works on the 
doctrine of the Atonement by showing how in the Catholic tradition the Atone- 
ment is always linked with the Eucharist, and attention on the Eucharistic sacrifice 
takes the place of doctrinal studies on the Atonement. The Catholic is more 
concerned with what this new life is than with theories of its coming. 
Whatever the truth of this may be it is a salutary reminder to us all that what 
is central to our belief about the Cross and Resurrection is that through it God 
gives us new life, and our primary concern at this time is learning what this new 
life is and how it is to be lived in us. Perhaps most of us could do no better than 
giving thought and prayer this Lent to the task of how we can live by the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion, not only in the Church, but in the world. 


» The Shaking of the Foundations, page 164. * The Hope of Glory (S.C.M. Press, 8/6), 
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The Road to Emmaus 


Te painting of the road to Emmaus, reproduced on the inside front cover, 
is the work of a German artist, Eberhard Tacke. The original was com- 
pleted in 1951 for the Abbé Pierre, who ordered it for his Neighbourhood 
Centre in Paris, and it is typical of the artist that he should make Christ our 
contemporary. It is, presumably, the aim of all religious artists to show the rele- 
vance of the eternal to the present day. Eberhard Tacke’s Christmas card last 
Christmas was an illustration to the first verse of Isaiah 60—“‘ Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come ”; and if his way of startling men out of sleep is sometimes more 
drastic than in the Emmaus picture, yet he always has something illuminating to 
suggest, to turn our minds to the light that ‘is come’. An altar-piece for a 
village church in the Eastern Zone of Germany shows the crucified Christ glorified 
on the Cross so that crucifixion and resurrection seem an essential unity. His 
series of ‘ stations of the Cross’ bring home to us that what makes Christ stumble 
are the hatred, the violence, the misery, and the despair of men—yet none of 
these things overcame Christ’s determination to go the way of love. Again, the 
paintings of the Seven Days of Creation, which have been bought by the German 
Innere Mission, imply the love of the Creator for the creation, especially, though 
not exclusively, in the creation of mankind. The God who has his arms round 
his new children cannot be conceived of as withdrawing from any further care 
for them once they have started life. 

Eberhard Tacke is the son of a painter, Richard Tacke, and was born in 
Berlin. He and his younger brother were taught painting by their father, and 
before the war began Eberhard Tacke was already established as a portrait painter. 
He began also to do some religious work, and painted, for example, an altar-piece 
for one of the churches which was forbidden to preach openly under the Hitler 
regime. During the war he was called up, serving for part of the time as a 
draughtsman with the Air Force in Italy. Meanwhile he had met Kate Jurgens, 
a leader of the young Quakers in Germany, and they were married, in Quaker 
fashion, in Berlin, in 1943. The same year his studio in Berlin was destroyed 
by bombs, and many of his works were destroyed. Kate was evacuated to Vienna; _ 
Eberhard was eventually taken prisoner by the English, and managed to do a 
good deal of landscape and portrait painting during his captivity. In 1946 he 
and his wife returned to Berlin, living in her home now in the Eastern zone. 

Eberhard Tacke teaches drawing and painting at a Folk High School near 
his home. He is associated with a group of German artists whose main concern 
is to express the Christian message, and who exhibit in churches and hospitals and 
halls. His own best-known works are probably his etchings of famous men— 
Schweitzer, Bach, Nansen, Thomas Mann, etc.—which have circulated in many 
countries. Some of his more conventional work is delightful, especially a portrait 
af his little daughter. But it is probably the religious pictures, sometimes shock- 
ing in their modernity, which will have the most enduring influence, for the shock 
is always there to draw attention to a truth which ought to be obvious enough 
to any Christian, but which, having eyes, we yet had not seen. When we do see, 
then our hearts burn within us. 


Winirrep M. Wuire, University of Nottingham 


INDIA TRAVEL DIARY 


By PHILIP LEE-WOOLF, General Secretary, $.C.M. 


JANUARY QTH. 


On the Sunday after Christmas we 
set out for Madras, about 600 miles 
from the conference in Travancore. We 
travelled by car through the hills of 
Travancore, alongside its rivers and 
canals, through its rich rice fields and 
rubber plantations, to the station 50 
miles away. The train journey, hot and 
dusty, carried us across the hills to the 
East coast, then up the coast to Tam- 
baram. The further north you go in 
this part, the poorer the land and the 
people. At every station numbers of 
beggars, little children, cripples, parched 
old women, keep up a steady moan, 
asking for money, outside the carriage 
door. There is no need to look further 
or more subtly to see that the terrible, 
heart-breaking problem of this land is 
poverty. 


Tambaram, a suburb of Madras, is 
famous chiefly because the Madras 
Christian College is there. Elegantly 
built, high in academic standard, small 
enough—1,200 students—to be a real 
community. In 1938 the International 
Missionary Council held a great confer- 
ence there, and now we of the Federa- 
tion met with a sizeable contingent of 
the Indian S.C.M., who were holding 
their General Council. Amongst 
others there was Chandran Devanesan, 
Professor of History at Madras, who 
will be coming in the summer to Britain 
to state the urgent case for College 
teachers (from us for Indian Christian 
Colleges. 


Most of us had been at the World 
Christian Youth Conference and would 
go to the W.S.C.F. General Committee. 
Of conferences, enough is enough. So 


this meeting at Tambaram had a very 
light programme—worship, Bible study 
and a series of talks: Leila Anderson, of 
the U.S.A., on Politics; Waldo Galland, 
of Uruguay, on the Church and its 
Mission; Peter Kreyssig, on Evan- 
gelism; and I, on the Christian in the 
University. Philippe Maury, of course, 
spoke about the Federation. I suspect 
that even more than at most conferences 
the most valuable events took place in 
small informal conversations in shady 
corners. And I will not soon forget 
the Communion Service of the Church 
of South India which we attended on 
New Year’s Eve. Indian lamps burned 
round the table and the peace of God 
descended as we touched the hands of 
our neighbour in symbol of the kiss of 


peace. 


Incidentally, the Indian S.C.M. well 
knows that it lives in a land of poverty. 
It has several rural service projects, some 
of which we visited. In one village 
it starts certain cottage industries, runs 
a school, and dispenses simple (bottles 
1—8 according to the place of your 
pains) medical care. I do not think 
that we are so good at seeing and 
responding to some of the straightfor- 
ward human needs of the community 
in which we live, though I know that 
the task is in some ways different for us. 
But, e.g., have many of us ever asked if 
there are blind people who would like 
to be read to an hour or two a week? 
or people too poor to pay for a baby- 
sitter? 


After a week at Tambaram we started 
the 27-hour train journey to Poona, a 
journey very similar to the one described 
just above, through the even more 
barren lands of the Deccan Plateau. 


JANUARY 24TH. 


Now we have had two days in which _ 
to rest and to read the pile of documents: 


in preparation for the General Com- 
mittee. The tribes are assembled and 
the air is very expectant. We will be 
considering the raison d’étre of the 
sW.S.C.F. which is witness to Christ. It 
ds a matter both’ of waiting on God 
‘and of work by which: the strategy of 
the Federation for the next three years, 
-both in broad: principle and in con- 
crete action, may be determined. We 
will.miss some, e.g.,;.from-China and 
Eastern Europe, but: their very absence 
eminds us of the miracle by which 
Christ has broken the middle wall of 
partition. 

For the journey from Madras to 
Poona we had reserved seats in the 
‘inter’ class (between 2nd and 3rd), 
but this means only that you can get 
into a compartment. It. was some 
time before the actual seats were avail- 
able and the railway officials seemed to 
regard the protests of our party as 
rather unreasonable. Those of us in 
the 2nd’s regarded the sige with 
dofty disdain. 

-In Poona the huge new buildings of 
the. Medical College, which will soon 
include a 1,000 bed. hospital, were at 
our disposal, Almost before we could 
wash, we were led into an amphi- 
theatre to be welcomed; then the Rotary 
Club gave us lunch and. the Poona 
Christian Council tea. Between these 
Jatter two events a large party went to 
watch an operation, without drastic 
tonsequences either for the patient or 
for the spectators. “After tea the 
Rotarians took us all by car up into the 
mountains to Nasrapur, the venue of 
the General Committee. Here at last 
We were cool at night. The place itself 
is'for retreats and conferences, very 
simply equipped, and not really 
jntended for the numbers (120) coming 
to the Genéral Committee. But the 

material arrangements were excellent, 
ormitories of eight for most people, 
dnd a large marquee for the plenary 
sessions. 
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We started slowly with elections, 
and D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, in his 
absence, was made Chairman of the 
Federation, the first Asian ever. That 


left Robert Mackie to continue to chair 


the General Committee, and soon he 
had to cope with the ideas of respon- 
sible procedure coming from _ the 
various movements and national back- 
grounds. This is mo easy job, particu- 
larly when the pressure is on to receive 
commission reports and to get through 
the business agenda, necessarily a long 
one since the General Committee meets 
but once in three years. In these 
hurried sessions you have to be quick 
of mind and ready of speech—in this 
case almost all English—in order .to 
contribute, and the chairman has to see 
both that no one is cut out and that pro- 
gress is made. 

A large proportion of the delegates 
had been together at the preceding con- 
ferences for about a month, so that there 
was no ice to break. In addition, this 
was probably the most representative 
committee ever held, in spite of the 
absence of China and one or two other 
delegations. Yet, although there were 
minor crises of one sort or another, there 
were no head-on collisions nationally o or 
by delegations. 

Since others will report the content 
of the findings, I need not mention 
them beyond saying that reaching them 
was an exciting experience. Two weeks 
of common life and thought left .its 
mark on us and led to a closing service 
not to be forgotten, conducted by 
Robert Mackie. As he said, we belong 
to a community made by God through 
the Spirit, in which we give and receive, 
and which exists for the defence and 
confirmation of the Gospel. 

It ended on January 22nd, when we 
were carried in "buses to Bombay; and 
thence back to the countries in every 
corner of the world from which we had 
come. ! believe that we are bound 
together in a new way, and I hope that 
this will become a fact also for all our 
movements. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


The British S.C.M., along with some forty other national movements, 1s a part of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, whose General Committee meets once 


every three years. 
the British S.C.M. was present. 


The Committee has just met in India and a delegation from 
The following contributions are written by the 


three studént delegates, John Martin (S.S.M., Kelham), Gillian Northfield 
(Birmingham), and Walter Fyfe (Glasgow), giving information concerning die 


nature and LOS of the Committee. 


“HIS winter, ‘, the first time 
since 1928, the | Federation 
4 General Committee met in an 
Asian setting, at Nasrapur, a hill-station 
some twenty miles from Poona., By 
selecting Asia as the scene of the Com- 
mittee, the Federation recognized both 
the growing importance of Asia in inter- 
national affairs and the increasing part 
it.is expected to play in the Federation’s 
own life. At.this meeting of the 
General Committee a thriving S.C.M. 
in Indonesia was'affiliated, and a young 
movement in’ Malaya given “corre- 


sponding ee 


status. ' 


rt 


In; view of this emphasis on Asia, 
the Committee was all the more:con. 
scious of the absence of any Chinese 
delegates, and particularly of one of ‘its 
Vice-Chairman, Kiang Wen-han. We 
also missed the help the movements in 
Eastern Europe could have given us, 
though we were fortunate in having 
Horst Bannach, the General Secretary of 
the German 'S.C.M., to interpret to ius 
the student situation in East Germany. 

On the other hand, it was a great 
pleasure to welcome a strong delega- 
tion from Latin America, where the 


work of the S.C.M’s has been develop- 
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ing rapidly in the last few years—the 
result largely of the courageous decision 
of the last General Committee to 
appoint a Federation Secretary, Valdo 
Galland, to have special responsibility 
in this area. Two Latin American 
movements, Brazil and Puerto Rico, 
were affiliated by this General Com- 
mittee, and the status of “ correspond- 
ing movement” granted to Cuba. 

Africa was the most poorly repre- 
sented continent at General Committee. 
The Federation has only two affiliated 
movements here, South Africa and 
Nigeria—Nigeria was added at this 
Committee—and two “ corresponding 
movements ”’, 

None the less, when the Credentials’ 
Committee called its roll there were 
present delegates from over 30 different 
nations ready to take part, under the 
chairmanship of Robert Mackie. 

The Committee’s task was to review 
the past concerns of the Federation and, 
in the light of its studies, make recom- 
mendations and suggestions as to the 
work the Federation should undertake 
in the coming three-year period. To 
do this, the Committee was split up into 
four sub-committees and five commis- 
sions, each delegate taking part in one 
sub-comnuittee and one commission: the 
reports of all these groups were dis- 
cussed in plenary sessions before receiv- 
ing their final forms. The sub-com- 
mittees dealt with survey of move- 
ments, finance, publications, and the 
Federation’s task of theological educa- 
tion. The commissions were designed 
to help the General Committee in its 
understanding of its main theme—our 
witness to Jesus Christ in the situations 
where we are. They discussed our 
pastoral needs as students, our witness 
in the secular student world, our citizen- 
ship in the world, the place of the 
S.C.M. in the University, and in the 
Church and Ecumenical Movement. 


J. M. 


* * * * * 


Our greatest experiences at the 
General Committee were our contacts 
with outstanding people. The strength 
Christ gives to personalities was 
revealed in the leadership of the Com- 
mittee by the Chairman, Robert Mackie, 
and in the talks and commission discus- 
sions, and for many of us the invaluable 
privilege of talking at meals and odd 
moments with people who have been 
through so much more than we have. 

The talks were by senior members of 
the Federation and centred round the 
theme of the Committee “ Witnessing 
in the University Community”. 
Philippe Maury, the General Secretary, 
spoke at the opening session of our 
responsibility to witness to Christ as 
Saviour of the World. He said God 
witnesses and declares himself even if 
we do not, but we are called to prepare 
ourselves theologically and have faith 
in his power to change men. Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, a past Federation chair- 
man, spoke on our witness “‘ bound up 
with the world ”’, emphasising the inter- 
action between church and society. He 
talked of the withdrawal of the church 
from the world by the act of God and 
its re-engagement through evangelism, 
prophesy and service. It was extremely 
stimulating to hear of the progressive 
thought of a person who is closely 
engaged in current ecumenical discus- 
sions. Those of us who met Reinold 
von Thadden during the Committee 
could not remain unchanged; from a 
noble aristocratic German family he 
was sent to a concentration camp for 
ignoring Nazi orders and had all his 
lands confiscated. As chairman of the 
Berlin S.C.M. he was thought to 
oppress his students by the allied 
authorities, until the S.C.M. members 
themselves rescued him. Both he and 
Tsunegoro Nara of Japan, who had 
spent nearly five years in a Russian 
labour camp in Arctic Siberia, spoke 
auietly and with conviction of the 
Christian responsibility in the face of 
God’s concern for human personality. 
M. M. Thomas, of India, our Vice- 


Chairman, whose lively friendship and 
Asian serenity we will never forget, 
closed the series of talks with one 
entitled ‘‘ The Redeemed Life”. The 
gospel of redemption is the basis for 
secular humanism, but the secular world 
as an end in itself is idolatry. Examples 
such as Stalinism and democratic 
utopianism must be defined within the 
Christian disciplines of faith and hope. 
These things are not evil but tainted 
with spiritual pride and the violence of 
self-righteousness. We cannot realise our 
ideals but only forgiveness, and our 
power lies not only in goodness but 
gratitude. 

Besides this contact with the senior 
members, we were very impressed by 
the cheerful courage of fellow students 
in different parts of the world facing 
terrifying difficulties. _ In view of the 
Roman Catholic sponsored persecutions 
in Latin America, and “ cold” hostility 
in Spain, the D.P. problem in Austria 
and the disillusionment of many 
Christian students in Japan, it is amaz- 
ing to realise the smallness of our 
anxieties in Britain. If we can leave 
with you our deep concern to pray for, 
and assist in all ways, our friends in the 
Federation throughout the world, we 
will have accomplished our task. 

G.N. 


* * * * * 


Before the others met, the Nomina- 
tions Sub-Committee brought for 
detailed plenary discussion suggestions 
of names for the newly-enlarged Execu- 
tive Committee (which steers policy 
between the triennial General Com- 
mittee meetings). Asia came into 
the picture as never before, with 
the election as Chairman of D. T. 
Niles, from Ceylon, and as Associate 
General Secretary of Kyaw Than, from 
Burma. Philippe Maury continues for 
a further term as General Secretary, and 
the new Vice-Presidents are John 
Deschner, Marie-Jeanne de Haller and 
Cyrille Eltchaninoff, of the Paris Russian 
S.C.M. group. Our own General Secre- 
tary, Philip Lee-Woolf thas become 


B 


Treasurer of the Federation, and his 
deputy is Roger Blanchard, of U.S.A. 
The eight ordinary members of Execu- 
tive represent each quarter of the world 
and the major confessional back- 
grounds, 


The sub-committees were concerned 
with the ordinary work of the Federa- 
tion: as reported above, the Survey of 
Movements Committee added to the list 
of affiliated movements the S.C.M.s of 
Brazil, Indonesia, Nigeria and Puerto 
Rico. The Publications Committee, in 
the light of past experience, recom- 
mended alterations to form and content 
of the various W.S.C.F. publications, 
and future themes, considering the par- 
ticular needs of translation, finance and 
material for the pioneering areas (Latin 
America, South-East Asia and the 
Middle East). The Finance Com- 
mittee, with the task of allocating from 
a meagre budget priorities among our 
international commitments, outlined 
special projects of development and 
reconstruction in Asia, Latin America, 
West Africa and Europe, where local 
financial support is lacking. The 
Theological Education Sub-Committee 
made plans for theological work among 
students: for non-theologs, plans for the 
improvement of Bible Study and study 
of Christian doctrine; for theologs, aids 
to participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment, and to meet and work with other 
students and people with different occu- 
pations (particularly manual workers), 
to dispel the “ghetto” attitude from 
their minds, and in order (the Finnish 
leader of this commission had certain 
language difficulties) “that, as. at 
Lund, members of all denominations 
might work together with a greater 
degree of ‘unanimosity °”’! 

Immediate current problems were 
discussed by commissions. The first 
one on pastoral concerns pin-pointed the 
need for extension of work camp pro- 
jects where loneliness is broken through 
common work and by the joy of cor- 
porate achievement; and of service pro- 
jects in the sphere of medical, social and 
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educational aid where community needs 
demand it. Moreover, it was seen 
that the need for helping students to 
understand the place of sex in the total 
context of personality was particularly 
compelling in the East, where a sudden 
breakdown of traditional morality had 
given sex a demonic power. 


_The two commissions dealing with 
our participation in the secular world 
began by redefining the word “secular”. 
One stated: “We have often distin- 
guished between ‘secular’ and ‘sacred’ 
or ‘spiritual’, and drawn from this an 
unfortunate assurance that we belong to 


the latter. .... But our comfort is an 
illusion since the distinction from 
which it is drawn is false. And 


“4 


eee: The world is humanity as per- 
sons in their relations to one another 
both within and outside the congrega- 
tion of the faithful. Persons loving 
and hating one another, at work and 
play, in marriage, social institutions, 
political structures, thus belong to the 
world. These relations and structures 
and human life in them receive their 
true significance from the Christ to 
whom the Church witnesses as Lord of 
all things.” This awareness that we 
are as other men, that we are equally 
bound uv with them in the “ secular ” 
world and cannot escape “up the ver- 
tical’, was the basis of our recommen- 
dations to the Executive on our 
future relationships with I.U.S., W.U.S., 
political societies and other groups. 


The University Commission group 
sought means whereby students and 
teachers might oppose the growing 
tendency in many nations to reduce the 
University to a “cultural” status, sub- 
missive to some ideology. 


Finally, the commission on S.C.M.’s 
participation in Church and Ecumenical 
movement lauded the passing of the 
“non-denominational group’ in which 
differences are submerged and the 
“growing recognition both of the 
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problems and the enrichment which 
such differences bring to the group.’ 
“A very important problem faced not 
only in Latin America, but also by many 
movements throughout the world ”— 
namely, the existence of S.C.M. in a 
hostile, nominally Roman Catholic 
country—brought a document on ecu- 
menism and evangelism in Latin 
America from our movements there, 
showing how, in the commission’s 
words, these movements are trying ‘ 
remain faithful to the ecumenical char- 
acter of the Federation in the face of a 
difficult ecclesiastical situation, the 
details of which we do not feel able 
exactly to appreciate.” The need for 
real humility in our criticisms of 
churches other than our own, was 
stressed, and special Ecumenical Con- 
sultations will be set up to continue 
work on this difficult theme. 


Where the commissions were most 
valuable was in opening our eyes to the 
vast problems of our brothers in other, 
sometimes even less stable, movements 
than our own, and incidentally to see 
through their eyes where our own 
weakest point lay. And we have 
learned to share with people from 
movements starved of international con- 
tacts, during the war and after, the joy 
that comes from the knowledge that 
through our self-erected barriers of 
nation and creed and class Christ came 
“ut omnes unum sint.”’ 


W.F. 


SOME NEW TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN HUXTABLE, Minister of Palmers Green Congregational 
Church, London. 
1) R. E. V. RIEU’S labours in translating the four Gospels for the Penguin 


Classics’ brought him a rich reward. The penetrating and vivid Intro- 

duction to his translation reveals that in the work he himself, as it were, 
rediscovered the message of the Gospels and became aware of much that was 
fresh; and his translation conveys to the reader a good deal of that renewed aware- 
ness of Christ and his Gospel. Herein is a great part of the answer to the elderly 
Christian who enquired not so long ago whether we were not getting too many 
translations of the Bible. There could indeed be too many if they were merely 
academic exercises, but, as a matter of fact, none of them is merely that. All of 
them arise from the desire to convey to believer and unbeliever alike the eternal 
message of the Bible in contemporary speech. Some translators confine their 
attention to a particular group of readers; others prefer to edit already venerable 
translations so as, with the worthiest of motives, to make the best of both the 
worlds of familiarity and accuracy; and yet others cast tradition to the winds—or 
rather leave it to take care of itself{—and set out to convey the biblical message 
as if it had been spoken for the first time to-day. 

All these enterprises involve far more academic discipline than most readers 
of new translations are able to realize; but to exact scholarship is added not only 
the protestant conviction that Everyman should be able to read the Bible in the 
language most natural to him but also a passion to make the Gospel understood and 
able to find acceptance. This alliance of academic and evangelistic concerns 
produces conditions in which the most ancient godly men must sit down before 
the newest translation, ready to discover what new light and truth shall break 
forth from God’s Holy Word. Of such translations there cannot be too many. 


The American Revision 

The most notable of the many such translations which have recently appeared 
is the long-awaited American Revised Standard Version.2 Those who have for 
the past few years been using the New Testament in this version have hoped 
that the complete version would bring similar illumination to their reading of the 
Old Testament. They will not be disappointed. 

As is well known, the A.R.S.V. is not in the strictest sense a translation at 
all, but a revision of the Authorised Version in the light not only of changes in 
the English language (three hundred words in the English Bible have changed 
their meaning since 1611), but even more of the wealth of new knowledge of the 
sacred documents which has accumulated in the last century. By this means it 
was hoped to provide a version of the Scriptures which should retain so far as 
possible the unrivalled beauty of the A.V., while taking proper account of accurate 
scholarship, and thus be of use not only for private devotion and study but also 


i “THE FOUR GOSPELS’’. Paper covered 2/6. Cloth 7/6. 
? Nelson, 30/- and 37/6. 


for the public worship of God. No one will deny that the distinguished American 
scholars who ‘teamed up’ to do this work have been eminently successful; they 
have most adequately met a real need. 

Since the N.T. in this version has been well known for some years, I propose 
to confine my remarks to the O.T. which we now have for the first time, though 
I should add that some eighty changes, mostly small and chiefly due to a proper 
desire to standardize the use of words in both Testaments, have been made in 
the N.T. as it now appears in the complete edition of the Bible. 

One of the chief problems confronting anyone who sets out to translate the 
O.T. is that he has immense difficulties with his text; and the method followed 
by the American translators of dealing with this problem is worthy of note. 
Except where it was impossible to do so, they have followed the consonantal 
text as fixed early in the Christian era by the Massoretes. In the main they have 
accepted the vowelling of this version also. Where, however, it seems that 
scribal errors have occurred or the sense of the original is unusually difficult or 
quite impossible to determine, they have corrected the text in the light of ancient 
versions (e.g., The Septuagint—the Greek O.T.), which reflect an earlier Hebrew 
text than the Massoretic. When this expedient has failed them, they have fol- 
lowed such reconstruction of the text as competent scholars regarded as most 
likely. All these corrections and conjectural amendations are noted; and the book 
of Job and the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, for example, show how fruitful this 
treatment of the text can be. 

There can be little doubt that the general reader’s greatest gratitude will be 
for the fact that he can now read the prophets with increased understanding. 
Much of the light shed upon the prophetical books in modern times has hitherto 
remained the possession of those who, to some extent, at least are technically 
equipped to appropriate it; here, however, it is made available for all. Not only 
is the material of these books set out in a way which makes it obvious at a glance 
that the prophetic utterances were in the main brief and disconnected oracles and 
not long, continuous * sermons ’; but a comparison between the following passages, 
taken almost at random, in the A.V. and in the A.R.S.V., will show how much 
more intelligible the prophetic message is made: Isaiah xlv. 8, 9; Jeremiah 1, rr ff; 
Ezekiel xlvii. r—12; and Hosea iv. 

American biblical scholars have placed us immensely in their debt; and 


English-speaking people throughout the world will be grateful. 


From the Missionary 


The New Testament in Plain English,’ by C. Kingsley Williams, is a trans- 
lation with a special intention. Williams sets out on the basis of Souter’s familiar 
Novum Testamentum Graece (1910), from which he departs when necessary, 
to provide a version within the limits of the standard of common words sug- 
gested in the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection (1936). He cannot quite 
manage this; a few extra words are necessary, and these are explained in a 
glossary. While this is plainly intended in the first instance for those who use 
English as a second language (and Williams’ experience as a missionary must have 
impressed upon him this need), it is also a translation which will be very service- 


* $.P.C.K. and Longmans, Green 8/6. 
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able to us who are natives! It is based on excellent scholarship, and throughout 
the translation is easy, graceful and dignified. Occasionally, the limits of 
vocabulary impose an undue strain, as in Ephesians ii. 13, where ‘bonds’ is 
surely no more intelligible to anyone than ‘covenants’; and it is more than 
doubtful if ‘in the service of the story’ is an adequate alternative to ‘ ministers 
of the Word’ (Luke i.2). On the other hand, ‘ you must be made young again 
in the spirit of your thoughts ’ (Ephesians ij. 23) and ‘ who does not admit how 
great a thing is the open secret of our religion?” (I. Tim. iii. 16) are excellent. 


Translating the Gospels 


The Gospel im Modern English,‘ by J. B. Phillips, proceeds on two assump- 
tions; that the translator of biblical documents should forget the beauty and 
majesty of the A.V., and that he should treat his sources with the same consci- 
entious freedom he would exercise were he translating any other documents. Few 
will dispute this sort of argument, though it is probable that E. V. Reiu’s con- 
tention that the Gospels possess a great literary beauty should qualify Phillips’ 
somewhat jaunty colloquialism, which is alleged to represent the typical quality 
of Koine Greek. 


_ That many will welcome this addition to the already famous Letters to 
Young Churches is certain; what is not so certain is whether Phillips has been as 
successful with the evangelists as with the apostles. Perhaps this doubt arises 
from the fact that the need for help with the Gospels is not so great as with the 
Epistles; yet phrases like ‘ you utter bastard’ for ‘thou wast altogether born in 
sins’ (John ix. 34) raise questions not only of the translator’s good taste but also 
of the exactness of his scholarship as well. Moreover, his treatment of the gene- 
alogies of our Lord in Matthew and Luke and his rendering of the notoriously 
difficult opening five verses of John are open to a good deal of question. It 
would, however, be wholly unfair to imply that such blemishes as these are fre- 
quent; and it is gladly admitted that phrases such as “ their lack of faith astonished 
him”, “you are worshipping with your eyes shut”, and “ everyone who 
makes himself important will become insignificant ” bring to the modern reader a 
welcome tang of reality. And that is the main impression of the 
translation as a whole; and J. B. Phillips will have the reward to which all 
translators of the Bible aspire: many will read the Word of God with new 
interest and understanding; and of these some surely will be brought to spiritual 
crisis and personal decision. 


* Bles, 12/6. 
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TO START YOU THINKING 
—About Education 


By ae ARNAUD REID, Professor of Philosophy of Education in the 
University of London. 


HEN I was asked by the 
Student Christian Movement 
for my views on a possible 


series of articles dealing with ifunda- 
mental questions of education in their 
relation to Christianity, I felt that I had 
to reply that no series of short articles 
could possibly ‘ deal ’’ with these ques- 
tions and that they should not try to. 
To ‘deal’ with such topics is, of 
course, strictly speaking, impossible; 
there are great issues at stake, and the 
discussion of them must always be 
going on at each new stage of educa- 
tion, with each new generation, and in 
the mind of each individual. They 
could be explored in a large book, but 
that could only be tentative. Further- 
more, very little quite first-rate think- 
ing has been applied to education in 
this country. A great deal is written 
about education and the ‘ principles ’ of 
education. Much if it is popular and 
not very good, and some of it very 
shoddy and third rate. The reasons 
for this are no doubt several. Teachers 
are practical, busy people, without 
much time or training for general 
thinking. Lecturers and professors in 
university departments of education or 
training colleges have to spend much 
of their time in administering and 
supervising; they have not nearly 
enough time to think and write. 


The need for critical and related 
thought 

Behind all this lies, I think, a grave 
defect in our university education, 
namely, the lack of even elementary 
philosophical training. Only a very 
few graduates in the English universi- 
ties receive any philosophical education 
at all. And fundamental problems of 
the principles of education are at bottom 
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philosophical in nature. I do not mean 
by this that they are essentially tech- 
nical, or that the study of education is 
study of philosophy as such. They 
are philosophical in the sense that in 
thinking fundamentally about education 
we must learn to dig down to the 
assumptions that we make in what we 
think and do in education: we must 
also try to relate our ideas as far as pos- 
sible systematically. Later on I shall be 
giving what will amount to not much 
more than a list of somye important 
issues.* For the moment one might 
take as an example of a philosophical 
question about education what lies 
behind the practical issues as to whether 
or not children in classes ought to be 
‘streamed’. If you classify children 
in ‘streams’, then, however much you 
try to disguise it, the children in the 
‘C streams’ get it firmly into their 
minds that they are inferior to the 
others. No doubt, in terms of sheer 
intelligence, they are inferior. Never- 
theless it is thoroughly bad not only for 
the children themselves but for the 
teachers and others who classify them, 
if these children, who are human 
beings, are firmly convinced that they 
are inferior human beings. How is 
this to be counteracted? It comes 
down, if you look into it, to our whole 
scale of values and what we really think 
about human beings. In other words, 
supposing for the moment that ‘stream- 
ing’ is for some reasons desirable, its 
total impact upon child and teacher 
alike will depend upon some idea of 
human nature and its purpose, which is 
presupposed. I think, for instance, 
that if a teacher really and truly believes 


*In a second article which will appear in 
the May issue. 


that, however ‘inferior ’ intellectually 
a “C stream’ child may be, in the eyes 
of God he is a human being of infinite 
worth, there must be a way of finding 
something—not nécessarily an intel- 


lectual something—which he can do 


well, fulfil himself in, feel properly 
important about, and saeitl to the glory 
of God. Perhaps this example is 
enough to show that those who have 
the care of children should try to think 
as clearly as they can what they believe 
about human nature. And _ perhaps 
this shows, too, that quite fundamental 
thinking, which i is so often superficially 
dismissed as ‘remote’ or ‘nebulous ’, 
is of the utmost practical importance. 

In this country we tend sometimes to 
avoid fundamental thinking because we 
are secretly afraid of it. A parent or 
teacher will shelve the difficult ques- 
tions raised by a child; a lecturer will 
plunge into the reer of * practical’ 
activity, because the complexity of 
issues raised is so appalling. I know, 
of course, that people’s capacity for 
abstract thinking varies very much, and 
that, however hard they try, some 
people will never make much of a show 
at it. One group of students may 
enjoy a highly intellectual debate, which 
is Meaningless to others and which may 
fill them with despair and a sense of 
inferiority. But I do not think this 
should really deter anyone. Anyone 
who is intelligent and_ responsible 
enough to be a teacher, to guide and 
direct the lives of others, ought to do 
his or her level best to think up to the 
limits of capacity and in the way in 
which he or she can best do it. I 
would repeat that this thinking is not 
essentially ‘technical’ at all. Do not 
let yourselves go into a sort of paralysis 
of fear at the word ‘philosophy’. 
William James defined philosophy as 

“an unusually obstinate attempt to 
think clearly”. What I am urging is 
that each person at his own level and 
in his own way should be as obstinate 
in this way as possible and should go on 
being obstinate. If he does, then, 


although at first thinking may seem :to~ 
make simple things more difficult, it 
does help; and anyhow one ought to-do 
ite, JU you are lucky enough to get good’ 
guidance it can be fruitful from the very 
beginning. I have heard middle-aged’ 
teachers, without teacher training, and’ 
who were very timid and shy, take part 
in group discussions which were ei: 
ful and illuminating. 

I believe that this kind of thing 
should begin early. It is a great mis- 
take to say either that you must be 
‘practical’ first, and then do your think- 
ing, or that you can think it all out first, 
and then be ‘practical’. The two 
must go together from the very outset. 
We never do anything practical without 
an idea behind it; and we cannot have 
sound ideas, unless experience is going 
along with ideas. Without thought, 
practice is blind; without practice, 
thought is empty. 

I said, to begin with, that no one can 
‘deal’ with great questions quickly. 
Neither can answers be ‘ handed out ’. 
Students, I fear, perhaps partly as a 
result of examination habits, are always 
clamouring for the answers to be given 
to them (and then, sometimes, they 
complain that they were never taught to 
think!). Such tentative answers as we 
make to the great questions, we must 
make for ourselves, sometimes in soli- 
tary thought, sometimes by trying to 
write down our ideas, sometimes 
through discussion. This is a milling 
business, very hard work, perplexing, 
sometimes defeating. But it is respon- 
sible living, and well worth while. 
‘Handed out’ answers are quite worth- 
less, and even dangerous, because when 
we try to apply them we find that they 
have no organic relation to our experi- 
ences. 


The approach of the ‘Christian’ 
to educational problems 

The readers of this article will prob- 
ably, in the main, be people who call 
themselves ‘ Christian’, or who, at any 
rate, are sympathetic to the Christian 
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approach, and who are in ‘ training ’ for 
teaching. But some searching general 
questions confront us before we can 
enter upon the more particular ones. 
You may say, ‘ How does a “Christian” 
try to deal with the basic questions of 
education’? But we must remember 
that these are questions for everyone. 
Education in its widest sense (as dis- 
tinct from simply teaching ‘ subjects ’), 
education of the whole human being, 
starting at birth and going on for a life- 
time, is he most important thing in the 
world, and affects everything else. The 
teacher and the educationist, Christian 
or not, has in his (‘his ’ here is meant to 
include ‘her’) care human beings 
whose nature and outlook will deter- 
mine the kind of world we all have to 
live in. To think about these things is 
everyone’s duty, Christian or not. 

In the second place, if a ‘ Christian ’ 
asks himself ‘‘ What has Christianity to 
say about education?”’, he ought to ask 
himself what kind of things he expects 
‘Christianity’ to say? You will notice 
that I have put the terms ‘ Christianity ’ 
and ‘Christians’ in inverted commas. 
I have done so intentionally. The 
terms were, of course, not known in the 
time of Christ. And, although their 
use is unavoidable, we ought to recog- 
nise that labels are very dangerous. The 
words ‘ Christian” and ‘ Christianity ’ 
can mean vastly different sets of things. 

They may mean the teaching of 
Christ, dogma or tradition. Many 
Christians assume that there is a series of 
answers given by Christianity, which 
can be applied to particular cases—rules, 
as it were for operation. Or perhaps the 
Christian asks himself, ‘What would 
Christ do?’ Here is a very important 
issue; one possible alternative form of 
this question is, ‘ What do I, to the bes; 
of my ability, think that God as shown 
in Christ would here have me do?’ 
But the common assumption that 
Christ’s sayings, his particular observa- 
tions on certain occasions, or the collec- 
tions of sayings called the Sermon on 
the Mount, are rules or instructions to 
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be applied directly is, at least, more 
than doubtful. I think we make into 
generalisations what were observations 
about fundamental principles. Then 
we turn these generalisations into rules 
and say it is Christianly ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’ to do so and so. Rules are, 
of course, very important. All com- 
munities, including religious communi- 
ties, have many rules which become 
sacred, These cannot be simply set 
aside. They must be taken seriously. 
But we must also ask whether they are 
final, and whether in fact Jesus was the 
sort of person who prescribed general 
rules meant to act as detailed guides for 
conduct. Of course, Christianity, and 
the personal life and beauty of Christ, 
stands for something surely funda- 
mental and absolute. But what is that 
something? Jesus said that he came to 
fulfil the law and not to destroy it. But 
he was in constant campaign against 
the people of his time, the Pharisees, 
who lived entirely by rules or law, and 
he was constantly reproving them and 
his disciples because they took secondary 
things for primary ones. Perhaps Jesus 
meant, when he said that he came to 
fulfil the law, that he came to fulfil the 
spirit in which imperfect laws (which 
are never fine enough for all situations) 
are partially embodied. “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God . . and 
thy neighbour as thyself”. Does 
this not mean that there is a principle 
of love which we must absorb with our 
whole being, and, absorbing it, come 
back to our practical problems and 
solve them in the best possible way we 
can—a very different thing from apply- 
ing rules? No doubt many people will 
disagree with this too brief summary 
and will call it dogmatic. Perhaps it 
is. But it is a fundamental question 
that needs thinking about, by everyone, 
and particularly by educationists who 
have to solve practical questions every 
hour of the day. 

What I have suggested (and perhaps 
what Jesus suggested) is very danger- 
ous. Rules are very necessary. Society 


cannot go on without them. And if 
you say that you often have to decide 
freshly what to do in individual circum- 
stances, this looks far too easy and 
horribly like mere expediency. To that 
I would emphatically say that it is not 
so. The suggestion is, not that we 
throw rules aside in our own favour 
(which is expediency), but that we take 
rules seriously and decide, if it is occa- 
sionally necessary, to break them only 
because our sober judgment is that the 


love of God and our neighbour 
demands it to be so. There is a risk 
in this. Being fallible and sinful, we 


may make bad mistakes. But the very 
recognition of this is humbling. It 
reminds us that we do not know all the 
answers, and if we think we do we are 
Pharisees. Incidentally, I am sure that 
the over-confidence of many Christian- 
believing people is very irritating, and 
rightly so, to non-Christians. | Some- 
times the narrower people are, the more 
they ‘know all the answers’. If we 
ourselves profess Christianity we have 
to be rediscovering all the time—a life- 
long and endless process—what is the 
content of the love of God and man; 
and we have to be discovering what it 
means in practice, by experience and 
mistakes. Our business is not to tell 
other people where they get on or get 
off, but to hold firmly to the essentials 
of our belief (and what are they?) in 
prayer and in humility, learning 
together, with similarly believing 
people, and also on intellectually equal 
terms with those who do not accept the 
Christian revelation or the love of God. 
In education, for example, we shall not 
find simple and ready-made answers. 
Sometimes students, quite sincere 
Christians, who believe in love as a 
supreme principle, turn it into a rule, 
say, about discipline. They seem to 
argue along lines something of this 
kind: love does not work by cgercion, 
therefore I must make a rule never to 
coerce anyone, never to be authoritative. 
But it is not as easy as that, and if you 
think it is, and feel superior to others 


Cc 


who have not got simple answers, you 
will be doing a good deal of damage. 

The spirit of divine love operates in 
the good Hindu or Moslem or in the 
good agnostic. On the other hand, 
anyone who does not, or will not, open 
his mind and heart to the wisdom of 
the Christian revelation is thereby, and 
obviously, in a sense, excluded from 
sharing in that insight. But this is a 
very different situation from that in 
which ‘a Christian’, by a kind of 
superiority, makes a non-Christian feel 
excluded. Again, there is the exclu- 
sion of truth by falsity. Of the two 
statements, ““I need grace to help me 
to love” and “I do not need grace 

.”, one is true and the other false: 
one excludes the other. But a 
Christian’s exclusion of the second 
statement is very different from his 
taking up an ‘exclusive’ or superior 
attitude to the other person. There is 
need for’ far more real humility, on 
both sides, than there often is. 
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THE MOURNING FOR THE DEAD CHRIST 
By ALBRECHT DURER 1471—1528 


p | {HIS woodcut (reproduced on front cover) was executed by the German, 
Albrecht Diirer, at an important moment in the development of European 
art. In this picture the emphasis on line is truly Medieval, as is the 

conception of the scene, and throughout his life Direr’s interpretation of the 

Gospel stories had its roots in the medizval tradition so that his art does not 

belong to the new epoch, though he assimilated some Renaissance discoveries 

during his stay in Italy. 

Not only did Diirer work at a time when medieval art was dying in the 
North, and Italy was already full of the fervour of the Renaissance, but he repre- 
sents in the North one of the few painters who was able to execute a subject in an 
individual way, knowing that his work would be studied for itself, and not for 
the light it could throw on his development as a painter. 

He was also in the fortunate position of knowing that his work would be 
studied long enough for the beholder to grasp its often complicated structure. 
He had no need to use a forced simplicity or extravagance to attract attention 
for just long enough for something to get through, he knew that his illustrations 
would be lovingly cantemplated and not whisked through in ten minutes. 


The above drawing, together with those on pages 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24, 
present a Passion and Easter sequence. They are by Herbert Seidel, an artist in 
Berlin, and we are grateful for his permission to reproduce them in this issue. 
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THE OTHER HANDMAID OF PIETY 


By ERIK ROUTLEY, Chaplain and Lecturer in Church History, Mansfield’ 


College, 


is the handmaid of piety; but the 

domestic staff in that house runs to 
not one maid only, but two. The second 
is music, and of the two it is the second 
which, even more than the first, stands 
in need of some sort of National Union 
of Houseworkers to examine, define and 
improve its duties and its status. For 
piety puts on a good show before her 
social peers, but she is an uncommonly 
bad mistress. 

I am a little shy of raising the point 
with which this article is to be con- 
cerned because it is only too likely that 
I shall be interpreted as a houseworkers’ 
agitator, that, in fact, I shall be thought 
to desire that music shall occupy the 
drawing-room and piety the scullery, 
just for a change. That I do not want; 
but what I have to say is indeed rather 
like asking for a review of conditions 
of employment. 

There are certain indications that 
Christians are at last turning their 
minds to the consideration of the place 
of music in the general scheme of God’s 
purpose, and to discussing it at a level 
deeper than controversy on the merits 
of this or that hymn tune. Not long 
ago William H. Scheide, of Princeton 
University, wrote a short essay on 
Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical 
Interpreter’ which is far from senti- 
mental and which people like the 
S.C.M. ought not to miss. Then just 
recently Archibald T. Davison, Ditson 
Professor of Music at Harvard, wrote 
Church Music, Illusion and Reality? 
which has recently been published over 
here and which is musically meritori- 


ous and religiously deplorable. The 


Jive WESLEY said that poetry 


* Princeton Pamphlets No. 8, Princeton, 
N.J., 1952. 

? London, Cumberlege, 21/-, Reviewed 
in English Church Music, January, 1953. 


Oxford. 
first of these is the kind of book I an 


looking for; the second is an indication 
that if the theologically educated will 
not apply themselves to the question of 
music and the Gospel, the theologically 
wayward will run away with it. 


Of course, there are two sorts of 
people who are always going into print 
or addressing meetings about church 
music, namely, the musicians who want 
standards raised and protest against the 
musical apathy of the pious, and the 
‘plain men’ who protest against the 
high-handed attitude of the musicians: 
Both these are, theologically pulling 
strings. | Much effort is made at one 
end for precious little result at the other, 
and the controversy is not always with- 
out bitterness. 


This article cannot hope to be a very 
useful one. In it I wish simply to offer 
for the consideration of S.C.M. readers a 
few points of discussion. Here is, first, 
a very general one. 


Very properly our churches are criti- 
cised for being unduly selective in the 
kind of members they seek to evange- 
lise. Nonconformity is always written 
off as * middle-class’, and the accusa- 
tion is just. The Church of England 
is, I believe, less open to this criticism 
but not wholly immune from it. Now 
the critics (such as the admirable Tom 
Allan in the British Weekly recently} 
usually mean that the church is inatten- 
tive to the needs of the ‘ working 
classes’, and the rhetorical question 
commonly put is of this sort-—‘ In your 
church, would the dustman feel at 
home?’. Is it altogether captious to 
add this one also—‘In your church, 
would the first horn in the Halle 
Orchestra, or the composer of the latest’ 
opera, or this or that notable ‘concert 
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Do you -want 


pianist, be at home?’ 
their gifts, and their repentance’ It is 
a commonplace that the iron curtain is 


drawn along most of the frontier 
between organised Christianity and the 
arts. How many of our distinguished 
musicians receive or feel the need of 
the ministry of a non-Roman Catholic 
church? It is surely still true that each 
party assumes that it is not needed by 
the other; and so (for just one conse- 
quence) we get articles in the Musical 
Times every other month deploring the 
divorce between the church and the 
main stream of music, and the absence 
of any organ music fit to play outside 
the works of Bach and his predecessors. 
Then there is the widespread com- 
plaint, which you hear so often in presi- 
dential addresses at the Royal College of 
Organists, concerning the anomalous 
position of the Anglican church 
organist. This is another result of the 
schism, and here is a_talking-point: 
what are the objections to the ordina- 
tion, or, at least, the ceremonious 
setting-apart, of the organist? 


*T do not know these people. Probably 
they happen to be all very good Christians. 
But you see my point? 
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I wrote somewhere else, and take the 
liberty of repeating here, that it was not 
until the agnostic dons gained influence 
in the University of Oxford that Music 
became a full school, with the same 
responsibilities and privileges as those 
of History and the Physical Sciences 
and the Humaner Letters. I have also 
suggested elsewhere that the tragedy of 
Sullivan was less a musical than a theo- 
logical tragedy—that he was encour- 
aged by the Best People to cultivate a 
church style and to regard his genius 
for melody (which could have made 
him the Schubert of England) as some- 
thing not really suitable for a musician 
who was likely to be a Knight Bachelor. 

The story could be continued, but I 
shall not do so here. Let us set down 
another talking-point for discussion 
groups: is not philistinism one of the 
curses of the modern church, and especi- 
ally of the modern evangelical church? 

For it is a curious thing—accepted 
by us all as blithely as we accept the 


sunrise, but for all that a curious 


thing—that in the homes of high- 


powered evangelism, music is always 


depressed to a menial status and takes 
to itself a mental bearing. What can 
we say of the choruses that accompany 
the Albert Hall rallies under the religi- 
ously inspired leadership of Tom Rees? 
What of the astonishing loyalty to late- 
Victorian music that is displayed so 
often at the services of those groups 
afhliated to the I.V.F.?' Is it not 
interesting that the English Hymnal, 
conceived as a companion to Anglo- 
Catholic praise, found it necessary to 
include a section of revival choruses ‘ for 
mission services’? For mission services! 
Services designed for conversion and 
conviction under the constraint of the 
Gospel. Talking-point again: is this 
right, is it necessary, is it worth think- 
ing about? 


My last point is this. It is, I firmly 
believe, useless to approach this problem 
by talking too much about ‘beauty ’. 
Beauty is not a New Testament word. 
The New Testament words relevant to 
this kind of discussion, are truth, 
righteousness and faith. These are, I 
say, more relevant to the discussion of 


* November, ‘ Arizona” and ‘ Bel- 
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mont’ in one service in an Anglican church. 


church music than the word ‘ beauty’, 


and I say it for these reasons. (1) 
Music is composed, performed, and 
heard by sinners. (2) Music acts upon 
the affective areas of men’s being, and 
there is in all men a tendency to wel- 
come the kind of music that acts upon 
them clean contrary to the action of the 
Gospel—because (3) music is a kind of 
word, and, therefore, to be of value for 
Christian worship, it must, just as the 
sermon and the prayers must, conform 
to the Word of God. And you might 
add, (4) that sentimentality and philis- 
tinism, the common alternative reactions 
of the pious to music, are both a kind 
of idolatry, a kind of false loyalty or 
false obedience, which the levil uses 
skilfully to counterfeit the real loyalty 
and obedience required of Christians. 


I have generalised. I have put it 
strongly. I have probably been less 
than fair in some directions. I do not 
want to put an end to controversy. On 
the contrary, I want to begin it. How 
admirable it would be if the S.C.M. 
went into partnership with the 
R.S.C.M." and got together a working 
party on this. 


"The Royal School of Church Music. 
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A MEDITATION 
FOR 
EASTERTIDE 


By 
Br. MICHAEL FISHER, S.S.F., 


Westcott House, Cambridge. 


“ Behold my hands and my feet.” Luke 24: 39. 
“He shewed unto them his hands and his side.” John 20: 20. 


OW often have we thought of Our Lord’s risen Body as a sort of ghost, 
H vague and ill-defined. All the emphasis on its apparently new property 
of passing through space rapidly—of appearing and disappearing. 

Yet surely what we read in the gospel narrative only emphasises its glory, 
and detracts nothing from its reality. Possibly Mary Magdalene and the two 
disciples on the Emmaus Road failed at first to recognise our Lord because the 
full reality of his bodily presence was revealed to them not because it was less real. 

And the proof for us, as for Thomas, is there in the nail marks of his hands 
as he holds them out towards us...... 

Let us consider: 

We see in his hands a sign of perpetual offering of himself to God for us. 
We see in his hands an assurance of our eternal life in him. 

We see in his hands the marks of the suffering we are called to share with 
him. 


ee | 


* * * * * 

1. It is, in ifact, only a short time since we were thinking of Him in the 
crib at Bethlehem. “‘ He came down to earth from heaven who is God and Lord 
of all”’, and we knelt and gazed in wonder on “ Eternity held in a span 

The Word became flesh and dwelt among us—and even as we beheld his 
glory, so we beheld his perfect manhood. Only by such a means, only by such 
an identification with us, could God perform his mighty saving act and offering 
to the Father. 

And then all abruptly we find the time has passed—‘“ Born of the Virgin 
Vary, suffered under Pontius Pilate ’’—and there on the Cross is that manhood 
crucified; we, with him, look back on a whole life, spotless, perfect offering to 
the Father. “it 1s finished ’’—and now is God glorified in the death, the offered 
lite, off the Son of God. 
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How could we suppose that death could hold such a life?—Death’s mightiest 
powers have done their powerless worst. 

“See,” says the risen Christ, ‘‘ it is | myself, behold my hands and my feet ” 
2 hice ga “This is the Body born at Bethlehem and nailed to the Tree, here are 
the very marks . . . . but now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified 
in Him”. 

It is in this, his glorified and glorious manhood that he now appears before 
the throne of God, where he “ ever liveth to make intercession for us”... . and 
where we are “accepted in the Beloved”. ‘‘ We, unlovable in ourselves, are 
accepted because of and in the Beloved; and if we are called beloved in our turn, 
it is because God sees us in His Son” (Gore). 

There in his risen manhood has he carried the scars of his victory—the per- 
fect offering of love once made on Calvary to that place where he is at once glori- 
fied and praised, seated on the right hand of the Majesty on high, and yet ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. And we with Him. Not only “ Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ” but ‘‘ In Christ ’’ we enter the holiest place. 

* * * * * 

2. His victory is mine! ‘The Prince of Life who died reigns immortal ” 
ati Poor Thomas!—“ Unless I shall see in his hands the print of the nails” 
But it is not only Thomas, it is me too. I want proof, I want certainty. We 
saw him die—there is nothing unusual about that; death is part of the fabric of 
life for us. I live among death—take it into account—not just the possibility of 
my death, but death multiplied by millions all over the world, now this very 
minute, violently, tragically, uselessly. What I long for is the assurance of life. 

And to me too he says, “‘ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
death is swallowed up in victory”. The victory made perfect in suffering—the 
strength in weakness—the life in death. 

The mark of the nails is for me that assurance. Just as truly as he died, 
so he alone of all men has risen from the dead—Jesus Christ, true God, true Man. 


’ 


“The third day he rose again”. 
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Christ has opened up for me the gate of life with a hand which is marked 
with his suffering. ‘‘ God has given us eternal life, and this life is in His Son” 
Siswa ta “He that hath the Son hath Life”. This life, this eternal life can be 


mine when I make it my own, and accept that I am accepted in the Beloved. 


“°Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for, my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead. I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like to my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand ”. 

(Browning, “‘Saul”’). 

And if David can be made to say this for Saul, how much more true for me “ A 
Hand like this hand shall throw open the gates of new life to me! See the Christ 
Stand sc 


* * * * * 


3.“ Behold my hands and my feet”. How full of meaning is for us the 
phrase “ Body of Christ”. I would use it of his risen Body—I would use it too 
of that broken bread and poured out cup in the Sacrament which he gave us. 
“ This is my Body ”—I would use it as St. Paul has told us “ Ye are the Body... . 
and the Body is not one member but many members. If the foot shall say, 
because I am not the hand I am not of the Body, it is not therefore of the Body?” 


I am then, a part of the Body of Christ, living His eternal risen life in the 
world, fed by the Body which he gives us. Hands and Feet—he has no hands or 
feet but ours. Hands and feet, marked with the scars of Calvary, at work, in 
the world. 


.. Marked men and women—what do they see in me of the marks of Christ? 
“ Behold my hands..... ” God has given me a place in his Body the Church, 
a particular vocation, a calling. I am called to be Christ in the world—and the 
world is to see Christ in me. The way of the Christian, the way in which I must 
walk if I am to be “ worthy of my vocation”’ is a way marked with the Cross. 
A costly way, a way of offering—a way of sacrifice. 


But it is too a triumphant way, because day by day I am to reproduce in my 
life Christ’s victory over sin. The risen Christ victorious in me as I hand myself 
over more and more to him. It is in this I know better than I can know anything 
else, the certainty of that “‘ Everlasting life which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ”. 

It means that I must resolve once more to take up my cross daily and follow 
him, that men may see in my hands and my feet, in my work and in my life 
Christ’s redeeming triumphant love. That I may truly be able to say “J have 
been crucified with Christ: yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me’. 


* * * * * 


Nore.-—If you try to use this as a basis or starting point for your quiet time you may find 
that it opens up many fields of thought and prayer—enough for several occasions. If you do use 
it in this way will you remember that it is meant to end with (a) A time of quiet with God, in 
which you cease to be actively engaged in words and thoughts—that God may speak to you in + 
your heart. (b) A moment when you should consider what practical resolution of some kind 
God has shown you, no matter how small, which can be applied to your daily life as an offering 
of love and devotion to Him. 
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INDIAN NEEDS 


By C. S. MILFORD, West Asia Secretary, C.M.S 


World and the West, Arnold 

Toynbee said: “‘ It is one of the vital 
interests of the western peoples that this 
partnership of ours with the peoples of 
the Indian Sub-Continent should be 
preserved. «. . In which direction is 
the Hindu fifth of the human race 
going to incline?” 

The remarkably friendly relations 
which persist to-day between India and 
Britain are in no small degree due to 
more than a century of Christian educa- 
tion. The missionary societies were the 
pioneers of modern education in India, 
and up till the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury no less than half of all the schools 
in India were mission schools. In 1845 
Alexander Duff founded in Calcutta the 
first Christian University College. 
‘During the century which followed 
fadia has drunk deep of western learn- 
ing, with its inescapably Christian cul- 
tural background. 

This is one of the reasons why, as 
many missionaries who have come from 
China in recent years to work in India 
have testified, the ideas of democracy 
and other western values have sunk far 
more deeply into the Indian than into 
the Chinese mind. 

The Christian Colleges have also 
been the plots where some of the 
choicest personal friendships between 
east and west have flowered. One of 


[: his third Reith Lectures on the 
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the most notable was the life-long 
friendship formed by C. F. Andrews as 
a young teacher in Delhi with his col- 
league Sushil Rudra, afterwards the 
first Indian Principal of St. Stephen’s 
College: a friendship which was deci- 
sive in Andrews’ own life, and through 
him has left an indelible mark on the 
heart of India. 


These colleges have had their vicissi- 
tudes: but twice they have been revivi- 
fied largely through the work of the 
British S.C.M. The first time was in 
the early years of this century, as a 
result of the inception of the S.C.M. in 
the previous decade, when the call to 
missionary work really came home to 
the British Universities for the first 
time. The second was after World 
War I, when they were reinforced by a 
large number of men and women, 
including many ex-Service men, not a 
few of whom went for two or three 
years to test their vocation, 


There are to-day forty-four Christian 
Colleges in India and Pakistan, and in 
more than thirty of them the British 
Churches share some of the responsi- 
bility. They are greatly in need of a 
third inflow of new life from this 
country. There are many reasons for 
this. With the growth of the Church 
and the increased desire for education 
new Colleges have been started. As 
the general demand for admission and 


the cost has risen, so have the numbers 
in most of the Colleges. The result is 
that the Church in India and Pakistan 
cannot provide enough Christian 
teachers to make the Colleges really 
effectively Christian. Simultaneously, 
recruitment from abroad was inevitably 
cut off during the war: and with the 
coming of independence the pressure 
towards secularism, and towards Hindu 
and Islamic nationalism, has tended 
also to increase. There is a real danger 
that some of the Colleges at any rate 
may become just a part of the ordinary 
university system, under nominally 
Christian management, but not making 
a really distinctive Christian impact. 
This situation may be saved if once 
again there can be a strong influx of 
Christian teachers from Britain. 

There is no doubt that they will be 
warmly welcomed. When I was in 
Calcutta last winter five of my Bengali 
Christian friends, all strong nationalists, 
quite independently pleaded that more 
British teachers should come, for ‘the 
schools as well as the Colleges, and this 
request has been repeatedly endorsed 
by the leaders of the Churches and the 
National Christian Council. Perhaps 
the need is most urgent in Pakistan, 
where there are as yet few Christian 
nationals qualified for university teach- 
ing; but western teachers are still wel- 
comed, and the issue between liberal 
and narrowly Islamic forces is in the 
balance. 

The task is more difficult than it was. 
I was one of those who went out just 
after graduation, in 1921. The British 
way of life seemed then still obviously 
exportable, in spite of the growing 
nationalist tension: and to share our 
western learning in a mildly Christian 
spirit seemed to be well worth while. 
To-day the issues between the Christian 
faith and secularism and Communism 
on the one hand, and a revival of 
religious nationalism on the other are 
much more sharply defined. Men and 
women are needed with strong and 
definite Christian convictions. 


What will be the special opportuni- 


‘ties, apart from the actual teaching, 


which this service will offer? 


(1) Friendship. All the colleges 
are in part residential, and here are 
priceless chances of forming real friend- 
ships with colleagues and pupils. India 


has been quick to note the importance 


of this in the formation of character, 
and the value of the Christian hostels is 
very widely recognized. 

(2) Social work. My wife and ! 
found great joy in going with the 
students to serve the village people by 
promoting literacy, sanitation, simple 
health instruction, and so on. Almost 
every college carries on some project of 
this kind, and often night schools or 
other forms of service in the cities. 
Many, too, have carried out social 
surveys. 


(3) Evangelism. Together with the 
social work, the Christian students wel- 
come leadership in Christian witness to 
the village people. But, of course, the 
Colleges themselves offer a unique field 
for personal evangelism. For nearly a 
century now very few non-Christians 
have joined the Church during the 
College days, though there have always 
been some students and teachers in each 
generation who have made this decision. 
But very many Christians have been 
led to a new experience of Christ. News 
has just been received of a little band 
of five members of the Mar Thoma 
(Reformed Syrian) Church of South 
India, who are undertaking on their 
own a venture in pioneer evangelism in 
a certain small State, Rewa, which was 
always closed to the Gospel, until, 
under the new Constitution of India, 
freedom to propagate their faith was 
guaranteed to all citizens. This little 
group, who are facing a life of real 
poverty with no assured support behind 
them, owe their inspiration to a British 
teacher in one of the Colleges in 
Travancore who met an ‘early death no 
less than twenty years ago, but who still 
lives in the hearts of many of his pupils. 
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THE ’53 SCHEME 


What it is 


At the urgent request of the Christian Colleges of India and Pakistan, the 
S.C.M. of Great Britain and Ireland has launched a large-scale campaign to recruit 
53 graduates for lectureships in these colleges. Publicity material has gone out to 
all University branches of the Movement, to Chaplains, Dons, graduates and 
others. A prayer card has been issued and will, we hope, be widely used. Pro- 
fessor Chandran Devanesen, Professor of History at the Madras Christian College, 
has been lent to us for three or four months, and will tour this country speaking 
on behalf of the scheme in most university centres. 


We want to make sure that no-one who is qualified and suitable can escape 


the challenge of this need. 


The posts cover a wide variety of subjects, though English, history, economics 
and many science subjects are those most urgently needed. An honours degree, 
with a first or second class, is an essential qualification, but previous teaching 
experience is not, except for some of the more senior jobs. In most cases the 
salary offered is £250—£300, with free quarters in the college, and cheap board. 
This means, of course, that most of the jobs are only suitable for single men or 
women, though there are at least two vacancies for married men. Travelling 
expenses will be met. 


Many of the appointments are for a short term of three to five years, though 
in most cases a longer term would be welcomed. Teaching will be in English. 


What to do 


Anyone desiring further information, or copies of the leaflet and prayer card, 
should write to Francis Paton, Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11r. 
She can put you into touch with people in your area who know these colleges at 
first hand, and who will be very willing to talk to you about the situation and the 
needs. Appointments will finally be made by the college concerned working 
through an agent in this country. Where a college is associated with a particular 
Missionary Society or church, the appointment will be made by that Society in the 
usual way; where there is no such connection, the Indian Colleges Committee of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies will act. 


If this scheme succeeds it will make an enormous contribution to the educa- 
tional life in India and Pakistan, and to the Christian Church; but its success 
depends on the efforts of all of us. It behoves us all, not only to think about 
those needs in relation to our future—though that we must do—but also to 
talk about it to all who may be interested. Please do everything you can to make 
the 53 Scheme known, and to ensure a good response. 
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WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 


By RAFE-UZ-ZAMAN, Associate Secretary, W.U.S. 


ORLD University Service 

finds its roots in European 

Student ,.. Relief (0(E.S.B:), 
established after the First World War 
in 1920, under the energetic efforts of 
the Secretary of the only existing inter- 
national student organisation at the 
time—the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

As a result of the generous response 
to. appeals made to students and 
teachers throughout the world during 
the five post-war years, E.S.R. was able 
to help reconstruct the disorganised 
universities in Europe by distributing 
food and clothing ‘through co-opera- 
tives, by organising accommodation in 
dilapidated barracks, unused  gaols, 
and ruins, by aiding and encouraging 
every type of self-help project. In all 
cases aid was given without distinction 
of race, creed, or religion. 

Since this beginning the impact of 
changing conditions has called for con- 
tinuous adaptation to meet the most 
urgent needs of successive university 
generations in the most practical and 
effective way. This is witnessed by 
the successive organisation since E.S.R.; 
International Student Service in 1926, 
World Student Relief during the war 
caring for prisoners of war, internees, 
and, with the cessation of hostilities, 
repairing the havoc caused by five years 
of total war. 


Its Structure 

In December, 1950, the General 
Assembly of the I.S.S. approved new 
statutes re-formulating its principles in 
order to meet vast new needs of its 
expanding activities more adequately. 
The organisation was also from now on 
to be called World University Service. 

‘Though W.USS. is non-representative 
in the formal sense, its structure assures 
the broad-based and full participation of 
all university communities taking part 


in its vital work. Its supreme govern- 
ing body, the General Assembly, is com- 
posed of not more than 48 senior and 
student members drawn from three 
categories: members nominated by 
National Committees in the different 
geographical regions in which W.U.S. 
operates; major international organi- 
sations, including W.S.C.F., Pax 
Romana, and the World Union 
of Jewish Students; and up to 12 
members-at-large chosen on the basis of 
individual merit. Thus, the Assembly, 
which always has at least 50 per cent. 
student membership, reflects a cross- 
section of the university communities 
in which W.U.S. works. The role of 
the National and Local W.U.S. Com- 
mittees is of the first importance in this 
connection. 

A small centralised Secretariat of 
four senior members at Geneva admini- 
sters the programme of action approved 
by the Assembly under the advice and 
guidance of an Executive Committee 
appointed by the Assembly. 

During an Asian Leaders’ Confer- 
ence in Burma, in November, 1951, 
the report of the Commission on Pro- 
gramme Planning said, “W.U.S. is 
based on a principle of collaboration and 
mutuality. It aspires at co-operation 
between the university communities, 
local, national, or foreign. Thereby 
‘Giver’ and ‘Taker’ relationships 
will not foster this basic idea.” 


Its Work 


Since its inception in 1950, W.U.S. 
has expanded its work in South-East 
Asia and the Middle East, and at pre- 
sent has more than 32 National 
branches in Europe, North America, 
the Pacific Region, and South-East 
Asia. 

In all fields, the work of W.USS. is 
carried out in close consultation and 


collaboration with U.N. Specialised 
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Agencies. It also continues to benefit 
from the co-operation of World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Pax 
Romana, and the World Union of 
Jewish Students. In tach case co- 
operation on the national level is of as 
great importance as in the international 
sphere. As essential as these contacts 
has been the continued collaboration 
of National Unions of Students. 

To meet urgent needs for continuing 
material assistance, especially in South- 
East Asia and the Middle East, the 
W.U.S. programme establishes four 
types of projects: 

Lodging and Living, which includes 
assistance for the building and equip- 
ment of hostels, common rooms and 
canteens, aid to student co-operatives, 
and the provision of supplementary 
food and clothing; 

Student Health, which involves the 
provision of medicines, medical equip- 
ment, and assistance in the: establish- 
ment of health services, clinics and sana- 
toria; 

Educational Supplies and Equipment, 
which is self-explanatory when one 
thinks of students attempting to study 
without even the minimum basic texts 
and materials; and 

Refugee Service, which, through 
grants, loans or scholarships, advice and 
affording some possibilities of emigra- 
tion, assists individual students to com- 
plete their studies and resettle with a 
new possibility of becoming useful 
members of society. 

Together, these aspects complete the 
total picture of students’ material 
needs; leave out any one and it is in- 
complete and distorted. In each sphere, 
specific projects are selected in such a 
way, through the pooling of local, 
national and international knowledge 
and experience, that contributions find 
their most adequate and productive use. 

Thus, the contribution of some type- 
writers to the Delhi Committee, start- 
ing a secretarial training school for 
students to enable them earn some 
money in parttime jobs, grants to equip 
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and perhaps make possible the building 
of another storey of a projected student 
sanatorium in Turkey, Linguaphone 
records for French and English, and 
mimeographing apparatus sent to Indo- 
nesia, where there is an acute shortage 
of language teachers and text books, 
the plan to send prefabricated huts for 
student centres in Israel and Egypt—all, 
besides their intrinsic material and 
psychological value, also provide the 
basis for national self-help efforts. 
Local and national resources have 
contributed their basic share in the form 
of land, plans, and funds for the follow- 
ing type of W.U.S. projects carried out 
in the recent past. In Calcutta a hostel 
giving free accommodation to 100 refu- 
gee students has been running success- 
fully for the last year and is meeting a 
dire need. W.U.S. funds are now being 
collected for a similar project in 
Karachi. A university students’ ward, 
the first of its kind, was opened in 
December, 1951, at the Tambaram 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Madras. Text 
books for its twice-bombed university 
library and medical supplies have been 
sent to Burma. Ground is beginning 
to be cleared for a student T.B. Sana- 
torium in Japan. “Medical supplies, 
text books, and other educational equip- 
ment have been sent to Pakistan and 


Indonesia. Medical supplies have also 
been the major contribution fer 
student needs in Yugoslavia. For 


Greece, hostel equipment, clothes, food, 
medicines, and scholarships have con- 
tinued to be distributed through a field 
office. The International W.Y.S. Rest: 
Centre at Combloux continues to receive 
about 600 students a year for an aver- 
age stay of five weeks each. Now aid 
for Korean students, in the form of 
food, vitamins, medicines, clothing, and 
text books, is beginning to be raised in 
Europe and North America. Great . 
Britain has already started a fund-raising 
campaign, and the U.S.A. has sent: 
CARE packages. ; 
In providing general assistance; 
counsel, and scholarships for D.P. and 


refugee students in Europe, W.U.S. has 
continued to do pioneer work. Acctivi- 
ties in this field have not been confined 
only to the implementation of a field 
programme in Germany and Austria 
or to the administration of the Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund Committee, 
W.U.S. National Committees all over 
the world have contributed their share 
in solving the problem. Particularly 
valuable work in this sphere has been 
done by France, Great Britain, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, Canada, U.S.A., 
and Australia. 

Since material relief projects can be 
adequately designed and fulfilled only 
when contemporary university problems 
and possibilities of solving them are 
realistically understood., 'W.U.S., pri- 
marily on a_ self-financing basis, 
organises conferences and seminars on 
local, national, and international levels 
to achieve this end. 

Based on non-discrimination and the 
principles of mutual service, the W.U.S. 


programme also provides a practical 
opportunity for the growth of mutual 
understanding, thus helping to break 
through the barriers of misconceptions 
and prejudices so prevalent in the world 
to-day. 

The central international programme 
is financed almost exclusively by gifts 
from university communities. It is a 
challenge to students and teachers of 
all races, creeds and beliefs to join in a 
common effort to help meet the pressing 
needs which to-day confront many 
thousands of university men and women 
in various parts of the world. 

The challenge is to be accepted con- 
structively, not as a “burden ”, not as 
charity, sacrifice, or even any sort of 
policy, but as part of the joy and mean- 
ing of living, of knowing that one _has 
contributed one’s best towards the 
achievement of enabling each individual 
everywhere to find the education he 
needs to develop his constructive capa- 
cities to their fullest extent. 


W OODBROOKE-S&itY OAK 


WOODBROOKE exists to enable Friends and 
others to prepare themselves to meet the problems 
It includes students 
Study 


and tasks of the present day. 
of varying ages and of many nationalities. 
courses include : 

FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, THE BIBLE, 

QUAKERISM, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A wide range of further studies, available to Woodbrooke 
Students, through the Central Staff of the Selly Oak Colleges, 
includes recognized EDUCATIONAL and THEOLOGICAL 
courses, and the External Diploma in Social Studies of London 


University. 
z Apply for Prospectus to 
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WORLD STUDENT NEWS 


The Christian Message in a non- 
Christian World 


Theo Sorg, chairman of the Student 
Missionary Fellowship of Germany, 
describes the eleventh Student Mis- 
sionary Week which took place recently 
in Northern Germany:— 


“It was good that this meeting took 
place within a living community, for 
it became clearer than ever before to 
all these students from Germany, 
Austria, Holland, South Africa, China 
and India, that missions and a living 
community are inseparably connected. 
This was also well illustrated’ during 
our times of worship and Bible study. 
We were a community, a unit, which 
had found itself despite all outward 
differences in the one commission from 
the one Lord. 


In small groups we discussed the cur- 
rents which constantly surround the life 
of the Church of Christ: Indonesian 
nationalism, problems of syncretism in 
India, Chinese Communist ideological 
strength, racial questions in South 
Africa and, not least, the complete 
estrangement, through secular influ- 
ences, of people at home from the 
Church. From the discussion of the 
relation between the Church, missions 
and ecumenism, it became clear that 
missions is not just one among many 
functions of the Church but the decisive 
mark of its life. At the same time the 
unique task of missions is not within 


the Church but in the world. 
The evening talks provided a bird’s- 


eye view of the present position of world 
missions. It was evident to all that 
the structure of mission work has 
changed decisively in recent years—the 
work is now regarded as partnership in 
obedience. Three main fronts which 
should be confronted emerge ever more 
clearly in Asia to-day: Asian self-con- 
sciousness, communism and Mohamme- 
danism. In Africa the most important 
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problems lie in the many attempts at 
solving racial questions, the emergence 
of the proletariat, and questions directed 
to Europeans by the enlightened part of 
the population. 

Other questions dealt with were 
relations between Christians and Jews, 
women’s work, the doctor in the mission 
field, and Catholic world missions to- 
day. There was much talk of needs 
and difficulties, of dangers and crises, 
but they were not complaints, for we 
had with us Christ, the victor who has 
overcome all difficulties. This cer- 
tainty, coming at the end of the week, 
helped the 1,200 people present once 
more to focus the meaning of our 
coming together: Christ’s Gospel in 
every part of the world is not borne by 
armies or worldly power, but by the 
Holy Spirit as the power of God mani- 
festing itself through the service of wit- 
nesses. In this way the whole mis- 
sionary week became a call for renewed 
missionary responsibility and activity.” 


A Consumer-community or a 
Missionary Movement ? 


Koos Dirkse, retiring secretary of the 
Netherlands S.C.M., poses some ques- 
tions which it behoves us all to ponder 
in relation to our own branches. He 
writes:— 

“There are a few questions which 
for a long time have given me no peace. 
The S.C.M. is an established and. 
stabilized thing. It has its acknow- 
ledged place in the university world. 
Not only its members but the student 
body in general has at least a rough 
idea of what it stands for. It has 
nothing unusual or queer, its existence 
is no signal, no alarm, no challenge. It 
plays its traditional role in the student 
community; it is duly represented in the 
councils and committees; it is permitted 
to have its say in the student govern- 
ment. Its message is anticipated; its 
point of view has lost any element of 


surprise. And, therefore, the impact 
of its witness is reduced and its function 
severely limited. 

As to the Movement itself, everythin 
has its fixed form and expression. 
Nationally and locally, we have the 
whole machinery of staff and office, 
boards and committees. Our many 
years of experience have been boiled 
down and embodies in methods and 
traditions, in our accustomed way of 
doing things, in our typical approach 
to people and problems. And our only 
difficulty in drafting our freshmen 
folders is how to produce an appetizing 
bit of propaganda for the paltry sum we 
can afford to pay! For next year’s 
programme has been fixed for many 
years: Bible study and general study 
groups, conferences, lectures and 
addresses. Every freshman can see at 
a glance what he can expect. And as 
soon as he joins the Movement he 
becomes just another consumer! For 
that is what the S.C.M. has long since 
become—consumer-community! With 
all due deference to the zealous few who 
become committee members.... No 
wonder the great majority of our 
members are from Christian and, to a 
large extent, church homes. 

Of course I am generalizing, even 
caricaturing. I am minimizing the 
importance of the S.C.M. But I do so 
with a purpose in mind. I want to 
raise a disturbing question which should 
be asked everywhere in the Federation: 
would our generation start such a thing 
of the S.C.M., would we dare to witness 
to Jesus Christ in the university com- 
munity, would we have the imagina- 
tion of faith to take the initiative to 
evangelize among school boys and girls, 
and to find the methods for doing it, 
if we were not backed by a more than 
fifty-year-old tradition?” 


France, Evangelism in India, Eschato- 

logy and Ethics. 
Obtainable through W.C.C., 
Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 
R. H. S. Boyp 
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T.C.D. COLUMN 


BOUT 145 people came to 

Swanwick in mid-winter for 

the T.C.D. Conference, a report 
of which appears on another page. In 
view of one of the main topics of the 
Conference—the essential connection 
between the Church’s Mission and her 
Unity—it is encouraging to know that 
in one area an Anglican and a non- 
Anglican Theological College are con- 
templating doing a piece of joint evan- 
gelism, bringing Mission and Unity 
down to practical terms. 

Another issue raised at the Confer- 
ence was this: do the Missionary Socie- 
ties—and the Ecumenical Movement— 
succeed in making theological students 
aware of the new situation in the 
Church, of the new theological under- 
standing of Oneness and Apostolate, 
and the new emphasis on the scope of 
the Mission and the practicability of 
joint work between the Churches? 
Ought this sort of thing to be part of 
the regular training of students, rather 
than the subject of a few extra lectures 
by outside speakers? A group of 
students in one College has said that 
there are five new factors at least press- 
ing upon the Church to-day: Industrial 
Society, The Liturgical Movement, The 
Ecumenical Movement, The Church 
Overseas, The Theology of Sex. ol 

A thorough understanding of all 
these should be part of the training for 
the Ministry, but, in fact, they are all 
marginal subjects in most Colleges. 
The T.C.D. Committee hopes to dis- 
cuss these and other aspects of the 
training for the Ministry from the 
student point of view, conscious that in 
many quarters attention is already 
being given to the subject, and that 
there is room for a piece of constructive 
thinking here. 

Do you know the series of 
Ecumenical Studies published by the 
World Council of Churches? They are 
extremely good value at 1/6d. each, 
Three recent titles are: Evangelism in 
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Modern Pioneers 


HE missionary to-day has to turn his hand to a great variety of tasks. 
This account of work being done by women missionaries in Eastern 
Nigeria gives a vivid illustration. of this fact. 

“There is a pressing need for more women graduates for the Union 
Secondary School for Girls. (The Union is of the Methodist Church and the 
Church of Scotland.) There is only one other Protestant Secondary School for 
girls on the East side of the Niger, that of the C.M.S., and there is no Govern- 
ment one. The first buildings—chapel and classrooms, dormitories and dining 
room, and teachers’ houses were all of mud and wattle, so hastily erected that 
the roofs blew off after one month! In the rebuilding the two women mission- 
aries had much to do with the work of the masons, carpenters and labourers. 
Then, when the general manager went on furlough, they had the planning to do 
as well as the supervision. 

The missionaries have sometimes had to be land girls; at other times they 
have been builders’ clerks, anxiously watching stocks, and rising costs, ordering 
nails and hinges, timber and cement. Then there is the job of fetching the 
materials, but they cheerfully take the wheel and negotiate the hairpin bends of the 
{tu Road. 

Diet and dispensary, lighting and laundry, fees and furniture, equipment for 
the laboratory, books for the library, all are the missionaries’ care, as well as 
putting up buildings and keeping them up. 

_ The aim of the education is healthy, all-round culture, but all the branches— 
Language, Science, Mathematics, Art and Music, Physical Training and House- 
craft—are but spokes of the wheel, all meeting at the hub of Christian disciple- 
ship. 

We hope that many of these girls, when they leave school, will obey the call 
to serve their Church and<people. The Church urgently needs educated women 
as Evangelists, Nursing Sisters, and Headmistresses. For years the Church has 
been asking for girls like these. For years the answer has been that there was no 
secondary school where the girls could be trained. | Now the school has been 
established. What good this institution can do depends on the European staff 
the Church at home can send. Yet for nine months out of the twelve this year 
there has been only one missionary. The need is urgent.” 


With local variations, the situation portrayed here is typical of many in different parts of 
the world. Enquiries from dedicated, qualified men and women, and from those in training, 
are welcomed, and information is available. Write to... . 


Baptist Missionary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 

Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, London, S.W.1. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.r. 

Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware 
Road, London, W.1. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH 


HE Oxford University Socratic Club and Messrs. Basil.Blackwell are to be 
congratulated on the publication of a varied and interesting collection of 
A papers on Contemporary Philosophy and Christian Faith’ Theologians to- 
day are too often out of touch with contemporary philosophy: the reaction against 
liberalism has had the dubious consequences of allowing * faith ’ and ‘ reason’ to 
become contrasted and, at times, mutually exclusive alternatives. A dichotomy 
of faith and reason—whether in its Barthian or in its Thomist form—was plausible 
so long as ‘ reason’ was conceived as providing a speculative view of the universe, 
which might either accord with and support the Christian faith or else might 
prove incompatible with a theistic view. | Metaphysics was the hand-maid of 
theology in the first case: in the second she claimed to be mistress of the house 
herself. In either case, the theologian was able to find a place for the metaphysician 
in his scheme of things. Did metaphysics support faith? Then reason was but 
a prologue to faith. Did metaphysics refute faith? Then it was to God-given 
faith rather than to simple reason that God had delivered truth. But philosophers 
to-day are rarely metaphysicians; and the sustained criticism of metaphysics which 
modern philosophers have undertaken cannot leave theology untouched. For, 
whether our views about the nature of man and the universe are derived from 
argument or ¢rom faith, it remains true that they must be meaningful. The old- 
fashioned metaphysician might maintain that on his grounds the Christian faith 
was false; but, in saying that the propositions of theology were false, he at least 
admitted that they were meaningful. For only a meaningful proposition can be 
meaningfully denied. (‘‘ Twas not brillig and the slithy toves .. .” has as much 
and as little meaning as “‘ Twas brillig and the slithy toves...”). But what 
contemporary philosophers have put in question is not the zruth of Christian 
assertions, but their meaning. The task of the philosopher is no longer seen as 
that of producing a speculative world-view; his task is rather to analyse various 
forms of speech with a view to drawing a line between what is sense and what is 
nonsense, what is meaningful and what is not. With this enterprise the theo- 
logian Must come to terms, if he wishes to maintain that his assertions are not 
meaningless. 

In the first of the papers in this collection, Mr. Basil Mitchell gives us a 
lucid account of the development of this theme in modern philosophy. The 
crucial question that it raises for the theologians is that of how we can meaning- 
fully talk of God. “A proposition has meaning”, writes Professor Ayer, “ if, 
and only if, some possible sense experience is relevant to the determination of its 
truth and falsehood.” What experiences are relevant to determining the truth 
or falsehood of religious assertions, such as “ God loves us ”? What experiences 
give us warrant for talking about God at all? © Too easily we say, ““ We talk 
about God in analogies drawn from human experience.” But the dangers of 
analogy have been clearly exposed in a paper by Mr. A. G. N. Flew? from which 
Mr. Mitchell quotes. We say ‘God loves us as a father loves his children”. 
Then we see a child dying in agony. The earthly father does all that he can, 
but the heavenly father shows no sign of being concerned. So the believer quali- 
fies his statement: ‘“‘God loves us as a father loves his children, but not as a 
human father loves them’’. The analogy is, in Mr. Flew’s phrase “eroded”, 


‘ The Socratic No. 5 (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 4/-). 
* University Vol. 1. No. 1. (Basil Blackwell). 
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and every time that we meet innocent suffering where God does not intervene we 
have to qualify the analogy still further, until, as Mr. Flew puts it, the analogy 
finally “dies the death of a thousand qualifications”. For what is the differ- 
ence between saying “ God is our father but not in this respect, not in that respect 
and so on indefinitely ” and saying “‘ God is not our father at all”? If there is no 
difference between the assertions, does it make sense to affirm either? These 
are the kind of questions which are raised. 

Mr. Flew’s point is also taken up by Mr. Ian Crombie in a paper entitled 
“ Theology and Falsification”. This and Professor Price’s paper, “Is Theism 
Important? ” are the two most substantial contributions. It would not be possible 
to do justice to Mr. Crombie’s argument in a summary. His clarity and precision 
are beyond praise, and his answer to Mr. Flew’s case deserves to be read in 
full. Mr. Crombie rightly stresses the difference in expectation of believer and 
unbeliever, and his treatment of the problem of verification is clear and conviné- 
ing, although the present reviewer would have reservations about the use of the 
term “ verification” for the testing of religious belief. For to suggest that an 
essential part of the verification of such belief lies in the future (after death, for 
instance) is to suggest that religious belief is to be held as a hitherto unverified 
hypothesis, that is, tentatively and provisionally. This is surely not in fact the 
mode in which religious belief is held. 

Professor Price brings out well what argument can do (or us in this realm 
and what it cannot. His emphasis on religious experience is unfashionable, but 
none the less welcome, and he points us to the empirical ground for religious 
assurance, the need of which has been made plain by some of the other contribu- 
tors. Once again this paper must be read in full. 

Miss Iris Murdoch has contributed a paper on “ Existentialism as a Political 
Myth ” which, although not directly on the main theme of the collection, is 
indirectly of the utmost relevance. Her description of the existentialists’ attempt 
to picture the plight of the individual in a world of political absolutisms is one 
which Christians would do well to ponder. Mr. C. S. Lewis, Dr. Austin Farrer 
and Mr. G. Midgely are also contributors and Professor John Wisdom has written 
an introduction. The editor is to be congratulated on a work which no student of 
philosophy should ignore. A venture like this deserves to be supported by S.C.M. 
members who are trying to understand their faith in contemporary terms. This 


is a book to be bought. 


Avaspain MacIntyre | 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH | 
[ce International Missionary of Communism, “our unhappy divi- 


Conference at Willingen affirmed sions” and the like were mercifully 

that the call of the Church to absent, and the “mind” of the Con- 
Mission and Unity issued from the ference was that we should have to go 
nature of God Himself, and by the end back behind and beyond our individual 
of the T.C.D. Conference at Swanwick, theories and prejudices to the words 
every one of the 130 theological and work of Christ and the Apostles 
students present would have agreed and to God Himself if we were hoping 
with this. Superficial generalisations to solve any of the problems confronting 
and unrealistic solutions for the menace the modern Church. Many people at 
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the Conference seemed to be feeling 
that contemporary events in the secular 
world have forced us to approach the 


New Testament in a new way in order 


that we may discover exactly how the 
early Church lived, witnessed and 
day. 

These thoughts found very full 
expression in the excellently arranged 
programme. The mornings were spent 
in examining biblical doctrines of 
Mission and Unity, and for this three 
clear and forceful lectures by Dr. 
William Manson and Professor John 
Foster were the basis. Dr. Manson 
traced how Israel had been sent by God 
to proclaim His reign to the world, a 
call which the new Israel, the Church, 
had inherited. He followed up this by 
relating it to Eschatology, how Christ’s 
reign was already a reality, but still had 
to be revealed to all men. Professor 
Foster demonstrated how down the cen- 
turies the Church had responded to the 
call to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and to be one, even as God 
and Christ were one. 

In the evenings these biblical doc- 
trines were applied to the problems con- 
fronting the mid-century Church. 
David Paton was stark and realistic in 
the picture he drew of Mission work 
abroad; George Appleton enlarged upon 
the needs of the Overseas Church; Ted 
Wickham was exhilarating and pictur- 
esque in urging the need for the Church 
to make friends with Industry; and 
David Paton concluded the evening 
meetings by indicating some of the 
ways in which the younger Churches 
could bring new life to the established 
ones. 

» The general effect of the lectures and 
discussions groups was to confront us 
with a world where the problems facing 
the Church were basically the same, and 
this was made the more urgent and 
appealing by the live devotional side of 
the Conference, guided by Ernest South- 
cott, of the Parish and People move- 
ment. As we felt drawn more closely 
to Our Lord, we became more conscious 


of His command to each one of us to 
witness and evangelize. It was in the 
contemplating of this last factor that we 
became most conscious of the barriers 
that divided us. Here, perhaps, the 
only criticism of the Conference could 
be made. Everybody was saying how 
sinful it was that we should be divided, 
but the number of those who were pre- 
pared to do anything about it was very 
limited. 


The Conference achieved a great deal 
more besides this, and not least the 
drawing together under one roof of 
students from more than a score of 
theological colleges. We were able to 
meet people about whose existence and 
whose right to exist we would have been 


distinctly guarded beforehand. ... . 


Sincerest thanks to T.C.D. for a most 
moving and inspiring few days, and to 
Brother Michael for an excellent party 
on Hogmanay. 

Peter Morcan 
Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


| Again available: 


Weymouth’s 
NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN 

SPEECH — 


The grace and accuracy of Dr. 
Weymouth’s rendering, which so 
greatly commended it to count- | 
less readers, is still unrivalled. 
The book has been entirely 
re-set in modern type and is 
available in a wide variety of 
sizes and bindings. 


From all booksellers 


Prices from 5s net 


JAMES CLARK AND Co. Lip. 


| 5, WARDROBE PuLaAck, B.C.4 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Dear Editor, 

In an article in the October number of the 
StuDENT Movement entitled ‘‘Christians and 
Capitalism’’, by Alasdair MacIntyre, the writer 
considers that Fitzroy Maclean’s picture of 
Russia cannot be true, when he contrasts it 
with Dr. Manton’s. 

Now Fitzroy Maclean is so much an expert 
on Russia that he had the greatest difficulty 
in joining the active forces in the last war. 
He has been on the embassy staff in Russia, 
he knows the Russian well enough to attend 
and follow the trials of men who had been 
outstanding men in the Soviet regime, and 
had fallen from their high places, and 
sympathy enough to try to understand how 
it was they could confess to the crimes of 
which they were accused, and sufficient in- 
sight to see how that was possible. Moreover, 
Maclean took journeys into remote parts of 
Russia despite the Russian authorities, and 
travelled among the rank and file of the 
people, often in very primitive and most 
uncomfortable conditions. 

On the other hand, Dr. Manton went at the 
invitation of the Soviet Government; she 
knows none of the languages, she was there 
only a brief period; and she says herself 
they would have given her anything she liked 
to ask for! 

One day at lunch when she was lauding 
Russia, I asked her how it was that so many 
thousands were escaping from Russia if every- 
thing there was as wonderful as she said. To 
that she had no answer, 

I have yet to find any fellow member of 
our staff who accepts her views. As one 
Doctor of Science remarked; it is most un- 
scientific to claim to be an expert in all fields, 
and when one weighs her against Maclean it 
is quite obvious who is the expert, and 
therefore who gives the truer picture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Beryl K. WILKINSON 
King’s College, London. 


Dear Sir, 

Attending a recent S.C.M. conference, one 
was rather shocked to find how general in 
the S,C.M. is the belief that the growth of 
denominational societies must inevitably 
weaken rather than strengthen the Move- 
ment. In the experience of the religious 
societies of this University the exact opposite 
is true: and it is our hope that your readers 
in other universities may find some of this 
experience helpful in bringing about similar 
relationships there. 

In the country generally, it would seem 
that it is the Methodist Societies which raise 
in their most acute form the S.C.M.’s prob- 
lems of relations with denominational 
societies. So, for convenience and because of 
closer personal knowledge, this account will 
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concern itself primarily with the S.C.M.’s 
relations with the Methodist Society here, 
although most of it applies also to the Uni- 
versity Anglican Society. 


These three Societies only became aware 
of one another in a practical way through 
co-operation in a University Mission a year 
ago. Many readers will have had experience 
of other Missions the planning of which, 
initiated by the S.C.M., was deputed to 
committees representing all the religious 
societies willing to co-operate; but such 
attempts at co-operation rarely seem to out- 
last the Missions they initiate. 


By the end of the Birmingham University 
Mission, however, the leaders of the Societies 
concerned had become generally convinced 
that having come together they must stay 
together. For many years, it has been the 
S.C.M.’s avowed aim (as expressed in the 
document ‘‘The Life of the Church in College 
and University’’) to ‘‘encourage its members 
to learn what their own Church teaches and 
to suffer the contradiction and (it may be) 
correction of hearing what is taught in other 
traditions. Members are not asked on entering 
this fellowship to discard that which is 
characteristic of their own tradition, but to 
bring the faith in the fullness in which they 
have received it and at the same time be pre- 
pared to learn of others.’? And by last 
February the Birmingham University $.C.M. 
had come to believe that the ideal place for 
Methodists to ‘‘learn what their own Church 
teaches’” was a Methodist Society. 


Conversely, the Methodist Society had come 
to appreciate that, if Methodists were to be 
faithful to the Truth as received by their own 
Church, they must share it with others— 
both with other Christians in the interde- 
nominational fellowship of S.C.M., and with 
non-Christian students through that » evan- 
gelistic work which such an interdenomina- 
tional body can best organise. 


There has thus been a complete rejection of 
the idea—formerly almost taken for granted 
—that most Methodists can be expected to 
confine their activities to the same one 
religious society throughout their University 
careers. Rather, Methodists are now encour- 
aged in their first year here to support the 
Methodist Society’s meetings—now designed 
more especially to deepen their understanding 
of the Christian Faith as held by their own 
Church so that in their second and/or third 
years they may contribute from this ex- 
perience to the interdenominational fellowship 
of the S.C.M. (which most Methodists lacking 
this experience will never join): and those 
who have already spent a year or more in the 
Methodist Society have been advised this year 
to join S.C.M_ study groups on the Unity of 


the Church and its concern for ‘‘secular’’ life. 
Similarly, the preaching and house-to-house 
visiting undertaken for local churches by 
Methodist Society members are regarded as 
preparing them not only to serve their own 
churches in this way after graduating, but also 
to take part in the S.C.M.’s evangelistic work 
within the University. 

The Societies’ new relationship has found 
formal expression in the amendment. of the 
S.C.M.’s constitution to make the Chairman 
of the Methodist Society an ex officio member 
of the S.C.M. Committee; the extension of 
the privileges of membership of S.C.M. to 
members of the Methodist Society; and the 
description of this Society as formally ‘‘assoc- 
iated with the Birmingham University 
S:C.M.”’. The S.C.M. has made similar 
arrangements with the Anglican Society. 

This inter-society co-operation is proving 
of great value to all concerned. The Methodist 
Society is enjoying the most active session 
ever, having practically doubled its member- 
ship last term. Conversely, a quarter of those 
joining the S.C.M. last term were Methodists, 
as compared with a tenth over the last three 
sessions—three times as many Methodists as 
last session having joined the S.C.M. last 
term. It is hard to reconcile such figures with 
claims that the growth of denominational 
societies can only weaken the S.C.M.! Rather, 
working together in the way described, it 
seems that they can be of the greatest help to 
one another in their common task of repre- 
senting the Church in the University. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ian M. Leck 
Study Secretary, 
Birmingham University S.C.M. 
Chairman, University Methodist Society. 


Dear John, 

May I congratulate Sheila Batey on her 
excellent report on the Sheffield Work Camp. 
As one who was lucky enough to take part in 
the W.C.C. work camp in Berlin I would like 
to corroborate all she says, and to add that, 
in my opinion, these camps are a fine ecu- 
menical experience. In Britain we are inclined 
to look on the problem of disunity as one 
merely of denominationalism. In an inter- 
national camp one is forced to realise the 
barriers of language, nationality and (in 
Berlin especially) iron curtains. 

Information about this year’s camps can be 
obtained from the British Council of Churches, 
or Chas. T. Hein and H. Rohrbach, World 
Council of Churches Youth Dept. (Work 
Camps), 6, Route de Malagnou, Geneva. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep S. MoorHouse 
University College, Hull. 


upon the academically qualified as well as 
upon the technically competent. 
Peter WILLs 
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industry and the Universities 


A Conference, organised by the Federation 
of British Industries, was held at Nottingham 
University on ‘Industry and the Universities’’ 
in September, 1952. A report has now been 
published by the F.B.I. (21, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.1.) price 4/6d. 

In the first part of the report there is a 
double discussion on:— 

(a) What industry 

Universities, and 

(2) What the Universities can contribute 

to the needs of industry. 

Industry makes clear its claim .about a 
technical university education thus: 

““We do not expect the universities to turn 
out ready-made technicians, designers, metal- 
lurgists or chemists. They cannot do so. We 
expect them to turn out men who are capable 
of thinking—men who have received the basic 
training in the fundamental sciences essential 
to their future work; whose brains have been 
trained to tackle problems: men who, of their 
own initiative, can follow a problem through, 
step by step, logically, taking advantage of 
Previous experience on allied work. Further- 
more, we like good citizens; men who can 
express themselves well and can hold their 
own in the conference room, and can report 
clearly and concisely on their work.’ 

These remarks are certainly worth taking 
note of, for they do say in brief outline what 
kind of material the universities should aim 
at producing, so that the complex machinery 
of British Industry can draw more and more 


requires from the 
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SWANWICK 


STUDY CONFERENCE 
Swanwick : July 13—22 


Study Swanwick has been described as a “Christian University in miniature”. 
It lasts ten days. Three and a half hours daily are put aside for reading, and a 
library of 2,000 volumes is assembled. There is one lecture a day, but most of 
the work is done in groups. All delegates will do Bible Study on the Revelation 
of St. John, and each will have an opportunity to choose a subject for special study 
in a Seminar under a senior tutor. 


A theme of the conference will be 


HOPE 


There will be talks on Biblical Hope and the Scientific Outlook, The 
Christiam Hope and Secular Utopias, Stalinism, Hope in Industrial Society, Train- 
ing for the Cold War. 


The lecturers and tutors will include Father Gilbert Shaw (Chaplain), Canon 
L. W. Grensted, Dr. Kathleen Bliss, Dr. John Robertson, Dr. Max Warren, Lord 
Hemingford, Professor D. M. MacKinnon, Father Patrick McLaughlin, Revd. 
Ian Pitt-Watson, Revd. James Maitland. 
Seminars: 

1. Evangelism. 

2. Communicating the Bible Message. 
Faith and Order. 
Personal Relations. 
Race. 
The Responsible Society. 


Hope in Contemporary Literature. 


SI NY bw 


Psychology and Religion. 
g. Christian Faith and Modern Science. 


Fuller details of the content of seminars will be circulated to all S.C.M. 
branches. Apply to local branch secretaries or to Annandale. 


Cost: Registration Fee 10/- 
Conference Fee £6/0/0 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Swanwick : July 23—29 


General Swanwick is a conference of some 500 people which meets for six 
days. It is built upon a series of main lectures in the mornings and evening 
events, including drama, a brains trust and other activities. Each member of 
the conference is a member of a small group within the conference, which meets 
for Bible Study (this year on first Isaiah) and for other discussions. The main 
theme of the conference this year is 


PEACE 


This is a word over which there is much confusion. It is a word which can 
mean many things. It is also a great Biblical word. What is the Christian 
understanding of Peace? Does it differ from the Marxist use of the word? Has 
it anything to do with political peace? These are some of the questions which 
will be faced. The main morning talks will be given by Canon T. R. Milford, 
Chancellor of Lincoln. The conference will be broken down into four main 
commissions, and members will choose the one for which they wish to register. 


They are: 


1. Peace Between Nations What are we to understand by political peace? 
What does peace mean in the face of the Cold War, the rise of 
nationalism, the racial tensions, modern weapons, etc.? 

Leader: John Lawrence, Editor of the Christian News Letter. 


2. Peace in Communities. What is meant by social peace? What does 
peace mean in the family, labour relationships, the trade union, the 
professional association, etc.? 

Leader: Father St. John Groser, 


3. Peace in Oneself. What constitutes personal peace? Peace in one’s 
personal relationships, the life of prayer, one’s vocation, etc. 


Leader: Father Gibbard, S.S.J.E., Oxford. 


4. Peace and Ideologies. What do Marxists understand by peace? What 
do pacifists mean by it? What other alternatives are there? 


The whole conference is in a setting of worship, and the Chaplain will be 
the Rev. Roland Walls, Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The 
Director of Music will be Reginald Barrett-Ayres, of Aberdeen. 


Cost: Registration Fee 10/- 
Conference Fee £4/5/0 
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BRIEFLY .... ABOUT A KINDRED MOVEMENT _ 
aL HE participation of members from both the S.C.M. and the Y.W.C.A. in 


the recent World Conference of Christian Youth in Travancore serves as a 

reminder of the community of interest, philosophy and ideals between the 
two movements, sometimes lost sight of in Great Britain where each is organised 
independently. ath 

The raison d’étre of both movements is the same even though the spheres 
‘of ‘activity differ,-and those wishing to continue working and witnessing in an 
“$@terdenominational Christian organisation when their student days come to,an 
‘and: will receive a warm weleome into the Y.W.C.A. as members or voluntary 
‘helpers. Enquiries from women wishing to undertake full-time Christian social 
-service are carefully considered and special arrangements are made, to give accepted 
graduates or social study diplomees the background. experience necessary. ‘for 
taking up professional work. 

The activities of the Y.W.C.A. in Great Britain are usually centred in clubs 
and hostels, though the sphere of influence reaches out into the community con- 
cerned. Membership may be either associate or full, and the preparation for 
enrolment as a full member committed to the Christian purpose of the Associa- 
-tion; through study of the Basis, affirming “faith in God the Father... . Jesus 
Christ His only Son... . and in the Holy Spirit” is one of the instruments of 
religious education in the Association, which is actively concerned both locally 
and nationally in the Ecumenical Movement. 
ino! As with the S.C.M., the international scope of the Y.W.C.A. is one of, its 
hall-marks, and members of all ages, both women and men, have spent much 
time; thought, prayer and study recently on the Travancore Conference material. 
This is a high light, but month by month such studies go on and exchange 
visits take place as the Association seeks to interpret its aim “ to encourage under- 
standing and friendship between the peoples of the world”. 
at a M. E. O. 


. OBITUARY 


_,,. John Rutter Williamson was another man to whom the Student 


| Dr. John Rutter Williamson: died on 
January 18th at the age of 81. His 
work will be remembered in many 
fields—as a senior medical officer of the 
Ministry of Pensions, as a medical mis- 
sionary in India, and, not least, as one 
of the small band who, in 1895, at Vad- 
stena, in Sweden, founded the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. At that 
student gathering, he acted as the repre- 
sentative of the body which was later to 
become known as the Student Christian 
Movement. 


Edward Sydney Woods 


Edward Sydney Woods, Bishop of 
Lichfield, who died on January 11th, 
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Christian Movement owes a great deal. 
As a member, as Chairman, and later 
as a: Bishop who was always ready to 
give his counsel and time to the S.C.M., 
he played a great part in shaping the 
Movement’s life. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury, speaking at a Memorial Service 
in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, said that 
Edward Woods. never claimed to be a 
scholar, but was conscious of his ability 
to ‘translate the conclusions of scholars 
into terms of common speech. 


The SG. thane Gad ton ne rere 
of these men, and extends its sympathy 
to all those who mourn their loss. 


ANNANDALE INTERCESSIONS 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.1 5 p.m. from Monday to F riday and 
included in them are Intercessions, for the Movement. Each branch is 
specifically prayed for once a year, and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to 
send to the Editor details for Intercession on the day they are remembered. 


1953- 
April 
i Wed. 


2 Thurs, 


3 Fri. 

6 Mon. 
Fmmuucs: 
8 Wed. 


g Thurs. 


10 Fri. 

13 Mon. 
14 Tues. 
15 Wed. 


16 Thurs. 


17 Fri. 

20 Mon. 
21 Tues. 
22 Wed. 


23 Thurs. 


24 Fri. 
27 Mon. 
28 Tues. 


27 Wed. = 


28 Thurs. 


29 Fri. 


i 
Salford Royal Technical College. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


“Trinity: College; Oxford. 


Trinity ;College,. Dublin. 

Trinity College, Cainbridge. 

Thornbridge Hall. 

Trinity College, Carmarthen. 

Lady Mabel College of Physical Education, Wentworth. 
The University, Bristol. 

The University, Aberdeen. 

The University ‘College of North Wales, Bangor. 
The University, Glasgow. 

The University, Edinburgh. . 

Wynyard Hall Training College. 

The University, Durham. 

University College, Dundee. 

Jordanhill Training College, Glasgow. 

The University, Leeds. - 

University College, Leicester. 

The University, Liverpool. 

Upper Kingsmead College, Selly Oak. 
University College, London. 


\ 


Cambridge University; Gilmore House, London. i 

University College, Aberystwyth; Presbyterian Church of Wales Theological 
College, Bala. 

University College, Exeter; Milton Training College. : 

Manchester University. 

Theological College, Edinburgh. 

Oxford University; Unitarian College, Manchester. 

St. Michael’s College, Llandaff: 

Wentworth Castle Training College; Baptist College, Bristol. 

The Training College, Weymouth. 

Wye Agricultural College, nr. Ashford; Rawdon Baptist College, Leeds. 

Worcester Training College; Spurgeon’s College, London. 

Westhill College, Birmingham; Baptist College, Manchester. 

Westfield College, London; Regent’s Park College, Oxford. x 

Woodbrooke College, Birmingham; Baptist Theological College of Scotland, 
Glasgow. 

Westminster College, London; North Wales Baptist College, Bangor 

West Ham Municipal College; South Wales Baptist College, Cardiff 

St. Christopher’s College, London; Whitelands Training College, London. 

Yorks. United Independent College, Bradford; Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 


Worcester College, Oxford; Western College, Bristol; United Theological 


College, Aberystwyth. 
Wadham College, Oxford; Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 
Teachers’ Training College, Wrexham; New College, London. i 


J 
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PRAYER CALENDAR 


1953 

March 17 Joan Hardy starts tour in Liverpool area. 
March 19—21 Bangor U.C. Retreat 

March 21—22 Liverpool Committee Training Weekend. 
March 27—31 Scottish Council; Irish Council. 

March 27—April 2 Dons’ Study Conference, Bretton Hall. 

March 31 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Dungannon 
April 7—10 General Council, Annandale. 

April 9—15 Chandran Devanesan in Scotland. 

April 1o—14 Northern English Council, Southern English Council. 
April 11—13 Manchester New Committee Pre-terminal. 
April 13—17 Welsh Council. 

April 14—20 London Council. 

April 14—18 Midlands English Council. 

April 20—23 Oxford-Reading Joint Pre-Terminal. 

April 21—22 British Council of Churches meeting. 

April 24—29 Chandran Devanesan in Wales. 

April 26—30 Joan Hardy visits Ireland. 

April 27 Conference on work among overseas students. 
April 30—May 4 Meeting of European Council of W.S.C.F. 
April 30 Chandran Devanesan in Ireland. 

May 8—10 London Executive planning weekend; London medical weekend. 
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IMAGES OF 
TOMORROW 


edited with an introduction 


by JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 


Gregory Fellow of Fine Arts, 
University of Leeds 


What have the poets to say today? Is their work an 
index of the growing point of our culture? Do you 
think that the poets are really engaged with problems 
of human existence? Mr. Heath-Stubbs finds in the 
seventy poems he has gathered here images of what may 
be thought tomorrow. None of the poets here repre- 
sented had published a volume of verse before 1939. 
This is a real anthology of recent verse. 12s 6d net 
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CHRISTIAN NEWS LETTER 


We have commented in these columns 
before on the fate of some modern journals. 
We are now very happy to draw attention to, 
and recommend to our readers, The Christian 
News Letter, which has made its appearance. 
Many readers will remember the original 
C.N.L. founded and edited by Dr. Oldham 
and continued by Dr. Bliss. This was suc- 
ceeded by The Frontier edited by Mr. Mairet 
as a monthly journal, and now the tradition 
is being continued in a quarterly journal 
which reverts to the original title. The new 
Editor is Mr. John Lawrence, already known 
as a broadcaster. During the war he was press 
attaché to the British Embassy in Moscow, 
and founded and edited in Russian the 
British Ally, which we are told is the only 
uncensored periodical to have appeared in 
Russian since the Revolution. Mr. Lawrence 
will lead the commission on ‘ Peace Between 
Nations ” at General Swanwick this year. 


The first issue contains articles on Mau 
Mau, Profile of Dulles, Law, Justice and 
History by Nathaniel Micklem, Repent and 
Believe by Davis McCaughey, (those who 
heard D.McC. at Study Swanwick last year 
may be glad to have this article which re- 
presents the gist of his talk), Marriage and 
Divorce, African Marriage, Christians and 
Communists in India, etc., as well as a full 
length editorial, Frontier Chronicle and re- 
views. We send our best wishes to the C.N.L. 
and hope it will have a long life. Subscrip- 
tion 10/6 per annum to Oxley and Sons 
Ltd., 4, High Street, Windsor. 


FEDERATION ENGAGEMENT 

We are very happy to announce the engage- 
ment of Marie-Jeanne de Haller, the W.S.C.F. 
Assistant General Secretary, to John Coleman, 
Professor of Mathematics at Toronto 
University, and a former member of the 
Federation staff. Their many friends in the 
British Movement wish them every happiness, 
for their wedding in the summer and for the 
future. No doubt there are a number of 
people who would like to make some token 
of their good wishes and it is therefore 
suggested that such people should send their 
contributions to the General Secretary at 
Annandale so that a joint present can be 
made. 


CONFERENCE—WITH A DIFFERENCE 


An Easter conference does not sound very 
unusual. An Easter conference in Austria 
sounds less usual. But a ski-ing conference 
organised by the Austrian S.C.M. probably in 
the Tyrol—that is different. Moreover the 
conference, March 2z5—April 9, will only 
cost approximately £3 17s. 6d. (plus travel 


of course). Skis can be hired and you will 
be taught what to do with them! Learners 
welcomed. For further details write to 


Frances Paton at Annandale. 


STUDENT-HELP WANTED 


The National Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs are asking for voluntary help 
(men and women) at their three Holiday 
Homes at Avon Tyrrell (Hants.), Kilmorey 
Castle (Scotland), Kilnrough Manor (S. 
Wales). Free board and lodging and in 
some cases help with fares is offered. These 
posts provide valuable opportunities for gain- 
ing knowledge of youth in industry and of 
the high standard of recreational work and 
other facilities of the N.A.G.C. and M.C. 
In addition an assistant warden (man) is 
needed for the Kilmory House from June to 
September at a salary of £3 10s. od. a week 
plus board and lodging. Duties include 
arranging activities, helping to run the house, 
and general welfare. Apply in all cases to 
Miss Alice Beale, N.A.G.C., and M.C., 
30—32, Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 


REFUGEES 


We have received a number of enquiries as 
a result of Robert Mackie’s article in the 
Federation issue. We suggest that those who 
are anxious for more information relating to 
refugees should write to The Secretary, 
Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Society, 5, 
Southampton Place, London, W.1. 


FOR NEW COMMITTEES 


New Committee members elected at the end 
of this term may like to be reminded of the 
recently revised handbook for committee 
members (6d.). There are two editions of it, 
one for University branches and the’ other 
for Training College branches. It deals with 
the nature of the S.C.M., its structure and 
organisation, committee responsibilities, 
various activities of study, prayer, etc., 
finance, staff and the wider responsibilities of 
branches. In short, it is compulsory reading 
for all new committees. Write to Annan- 


dale. 


THE HAND OVER 


Another document which has just been 
written for the election of new committees 
is a Hand Over Service, 7.e., an order of ser- 
vice designed for the handing over of com- 
mittee duties and responsibilities from the old 
to the new committees. It is simple in struc- 
ture, designed to suit small as well as large 
branches and contains related suggestions. It 
is printed on both sides of a single leaflet and 
so can be used by the congregation at the 
service. Copies are 75 per r/-, and can be 
had from Annandale. 
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OVERSEAS CONFERENCE, 
/. JANUARY, 1953. 


‘RANCES PATON, when introducing the 

Overseas Conference at Sheffield, told the 

story of the eight-year-old who had 
sought help with his Latin homework from 
his grandmother, only to be met with the ad- 
mission that she had forgotten all she knew. 
His retort might be taken as one of the 
slogans of the conference—‘‘You’re ‘beaten 
because you don’t understand.’’ We were 
trying to avoid defeat by learning. 

The conference, which was held jointly by 
the S.C.M. and the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, included those who had 
already served in the field and representatives 
of the societies’ training colleges, proba- 
tioners in the Colonial Service and those whose 
interest in the overseas concerns of the 
Church was less specialist. But perhaps the 
most’ valuable contribution was made by those 
who came to Sheffield as representatives of 
the Church in Africa, India, Pakistan and 
the West Indies. In our discussion groups we 
had: the benefit of their personal knowledge 
of the people and the problems which we 
were studying, while their leadership of our 
evening prayers underlined our membership 
of the worldwide worshipping community. 

A special word must be said of our main 
speakers, around whose challenges our discus- 
sions centred. John Gibbs took us back to the 
Bible in a consideration of ‘The World 
Mission of the Church’, to be followed by 
the Right Rev. Geoffrey Allen, formerly 
Bishop in Egypt, who discussed ‘The Christian 
Mission from land to land’ in the context of 
the indigenous churches to whom it would 
be impertinence to send ‘‘missionaries’’ in the 
old sense. But the conference was intended to 
study all aspects of Christian responsibility 
abroad, and Mr. Jack Lee told us of the kind 
of work that Shell Petroleum is doing for its 
employees abroad—its services range from 
the provision of holiday camps for children 
to the building of churches. Finally Mr. 
W. E. F. Ward, Deputy Educational Advi- 
ser, Colonial Office, and formerly on the 
staff at Achimota, posed some of the 
problems confronting the Christian in a non- 
Christian environment, emphasising that we 
must beware of unconscious rigidity of 
thought while remaining true to Christ. In 
our Area groups we had the opportunity to 
relate these talks to specific situations under 
the, leadership of those who had first-hand 
knowledge. 

Other events which should be recorded: 
the, privilege enjoyed by many of the Free 
Churchmen among us by our participation 
in a most impressive Covenant Service to’ re- 
dedicate ourselves to God’s service at the 
beginning of the New Year; our return to that 
“‘missionary epic’’, the Book of Jonah, which 
we studied together, with the help of John 
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Gibbs’ outline; Frances Paton training 
us in the songs of many lands—we even 
learned how one ‘‘waltzes Matilda’’; the 
Chaplain, Martyn Hughes, © singing ° the. 
Chinese national: anthem; and, of course, ‘the 
roars of the angry lion. | ae 
We left the conference better equipped 
than when we arrived, reminded that every 
Christian is a missionary, and grateful for 
God’s grace in our membership of His 
Church in the present world, 
. «ALAN MacGREGOR 
Clare College, Cambridge 


PRAYER CONFERENCE | : 


URING the weekend 21-23 November, 
D members of branches in the North met 

at Wyedale Hall, near Scarborough, for 
a ‘‘Prayer Conference’’—the result of an 
earlier resolution of Northern English Council: 
The title was chosen to indicate that the gath- 
ering was not to be a formal ‘‘Prayer School’’, 
on the accepted pattern of study and practice 
in the classic methods of prayer, but rather 
was intended to integrate through prayer the 
whole of our personal and branch life. 

John Turner, our chaplain, expounded the 
theme of our commitment to God—how it 
must be expressed in a discipline, a rule of life. 

Small groups then took up the study of com- 
mitment in terms of personal living and branch 
activity. Confession and self-examination were. 
the dominant notes here, and the groups not 
only talked but prayed together about these 
concerns, thus translating into action one of 
the main convictions that arose from the 
groups, that prayer should not be merely an 
isolated activity of the branch, but should in- 
form all its activities. It is worth noting here 
that the barrenness of so much branch prayer 
was traced in many instances to our shirking 
the discipline of constructing prayers of our 
own, relevant to the vital needs and tasks of 
the branch, in favour of a complete and facile 
reliance on printed forms of prayer. : 

Another important emphasis of the group 
work was the urgent need to re-orientate the 
whole direction of branch life, away from 
concern for an inbred S.C.M. group towards 
building up a rich and fruitful fellowship into 
which non-Christians find it easy to enter (by 
means, perhaps, of more informal, friendly 
types of meeting, by more imaginative choice 
of subjects for study . . . )—in a word, to 
make our coveted open membership a reality 
instead of a theoretical talking point. 

I gauged one immediate result of the con- 
ference to be a profound dissatisfaction with 
our individual living and our branch life. If 
we work out its implications personally and 
corporately, a more complete and intelligent 
commitment, and more realistic and effective 
service in our branches should follow—amply 
justifying the experiment of this conference. 

Joun Newron, : 
University College, Hull. 


MIDLANDS PRAYER SCHOOL | 


The Midlands Prayer School led by Father 
Algy Robertson was an opportunity of 
strengthening our individual. prayer life in 
quiet waiting on God. Profiting from the 
inspiration Father Algy gave us in his talks, 
we learnt in regular hours of silence ‘some- 
thing of the grace of prayer, and ‘the harsh- 
ness of its discipline. In worshi together, 
we learnt from the experience of Christians 
through the ages: Eucharist and prayer 
meeting, ancient prayers and canticles, the 
hymns of Wesley, the practice of medieval 
and‘’modern saints were all used to draw 
us ‘closer into the fellowship of the Body of 


Christ. Discussions revealed a willingness 
on’ the part of Christians of different 
denominations to appreciate the corporate 


worship of other churches. 
= ' Jat ANnpREws 


SOUTHERN PRAYER 
: SCHOOL 


§ OUTHERN Region Prayer School was 
S held at the School of St. Helen and St. 
‘Catherine at Abingdon, Berkshire, and 
led by the Rev. Martyn Hughes. Fifteen 
students attended the School which lasted 
from the evening of Monday, December 2gth 
to the morning of Friday, January 2nd. 

Each day began with Holy Communion, 
and the morning was occupied with Prayers, 
followed by Meditation, private reading on 
the lives of the Saints, or on Prayer, and In- 
tercession. In the early evening there was an 
hour of discussion on subjects ranging from 
the meaning and purpose of corporate prayer, 
to the importance of the Saints. Evening 
Prayers followed this, with Meditation, and 
then after further private reading, the even- 
ing ended with Compline. 

Although there was very lively discussion 
in. the afternoon and early evening, silence 
was observed during the mornings and even- 
ings, so that emphasis was kept mainly to the 
time of Prayer, and particularly Meditation. 


Engagements 


Linpsay—WirtH: David Lindsay (Cambridge 
University and Student Movement House) 
to Joan With (St. Andrews University 
and Student Movement House). 


Lo—Brown: Kenneth Lo (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) to Anne Brown (Berridge House and 
Student Movement House). 


“We regret that we have had to hold over 
until the next issue; Book Reviews and one or 
two other features. 


For... 
HIGH-CLASS 


PRINTING 


of every description 


Laer] 


Curtis & Beamish 


Limited 
Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


Coventry 64931 


Telephone 


TASTE THE CREAM! 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of 
full cream dairy milk in every 
half-pound block 
ELA ELI ET ES IS ONE STE 
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LAWRENCE WESTON CHURCH 


By T. H. B. BURROUGH, TD, R.W.A, F.R.ILBA., the Architect. 
[ss Church at Lawrence Weston, Bristol, was conceived at a time when 


vast housing estates were growing up around our big cities with no centre 

to which they could cling. They were simply dormitories and had no 
provision for cultural, social or religious life. All the buildings were the same 
size, two storeys with little back and front gardens. 

It was felt that the Church should provide this centre and that, therefore, 
any Church building should be designed in such a way as to be conspicuous, in 
exactly the same way that the medieval church was conspicuous among the 
medieval houses. 

But in designing the Church, another fact had to be borne in mind. Most 
of the people sent to live in these housing estates had little sympathy for the 
Church, regarding it as old-fashioned and outdated. It was, therefore, necessary 
that any Church built upon the estate should be as contemporary in appearance 
as the motor cars or machines the people might be using or making in their 
factories, and that the work of the Church should also be contemporary in outlook. 

It was also decided that, in the first instance, the Church and Hall should be 
the same building, the Sanctuary being screened for times when the building was 
being used for secular purposes. Experiments had been carried out elsewhere 
with “Halls” on the platform of which an Altar had been placed on Sundays. 
Personally I thought this was the wrong solution and asked the Bishop's Com- 
mittee to consider the provision of a “ Church ”, the Nave of which could be used 
for secular purposes. This, you will realise, is quite a different conception. 

As very little money was allowed by the Licensing Authorities, only {£6,000 
in fact, the shell of the Church was the cheapest possible form of construction 
available. It was seriously considered at one time using a giant Nissen hut as 
was used for similar purposes in the Army Camps. But being a more permanent 
building and certainly more attractive in appearance, a concrete shell was cast, 
thus providing an area far larger than could be provided by any other form of 
construction. 

The Church consists of a Nave to seat about 300 and a large semi-circular 
Apse normally used as a Sanctuary and which was cut off from the Nave by a 
curtain upon which suitable murals have been painted. This Apse could be used 
as a Chapel to seat 70 or 80 for mid-week services; it has a separate entrance to 
the East of the curtain. 

As the Nave was to be used for secular purposes the Police demanded the 
usual lavish scale of male and female lavatories, which, with a kitchenette and a 
vestry, are provided in what might be called a side aisle. 

Finally, in order to ensure that this building is a focus of the housing estate, 
a large concrete cross was placed on a lofty tower exactly in the centre of a mile- 
long approach road. 

It must be emphasised that the building is of the cheapest possible construc- 
tion, but it is hoped at some time to build a separate Hall and to spend sufficient 
money on the fabric of the Church to bring it up to normal standards. 
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LAWRENCE WESTON CHURCH, BRISTOL (see opposite page) 


New Books 


DESIGN FOR LIFE 
An exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, its 
Making, its Exegesis and its Meaning 
by A. M. Hunter, Professor of Biblical 


Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
7s 6d net 


MARXISM 
An Interpretation 


by Alasdair C. MacIntyre, Assistant Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in the University 
of Manchester. 8s 6d net 


LIFE IS COMMITMENT 
by J. H. Oldham. 


A piece of reasoned Christian apologetics which 
must command the respect of all realistic 


thinkers. 12s 6d net 


Two important works by Karl Heim— 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
translated by Neville Horton Smith. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
WORLD VIEW 


translated by W. A. Whitehouse. 


21s net each 


Revised edition 

PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
by J. W. D. Smith, Principal Lecturer in 
Religious Education, Jordanhill Training 
Centre, Glasgow. 4s 6d net 
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EDITORIAL 


selection of students for the universities. The simple fact is that the univer- 

sities are receiving far more applications for admission than there are vacancies. 
At first this was to be expected with the applications of the large numbers of 
ex-service men whose academic careers had been interrupted or delayed, but it is 
quite clear now that this pressure for admission continues and is likely to do so 
for some time. 


In the latest contribution to the subject* Dr. Warburton says that before 1940 
the concern of university departments was to keep up a proper standard of entry, 
and this was not a difficult thing to do since the general practice was to admit all 
matriculants who satisfied the statutory requirements. Since the war, however, 
the number of sixth form pupils in the schools has doubled, and the number com- 
peting for university entrance has greatly increased, no doubt due to the removal 
of financial barriers. In London, despite increased accommodation, the ratio of 
applicants to places in Arts Faculties has been three to one, and in some medical 
schools, nine to one for men, and thirty to one for women. “The basis of the 


Se= the war there has been a continuing debate on the problem of the 


* The Selection of University Students by F. W: Warburton. Manchester University Press. 
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selection of students is therefore an immediate problem and it is likely to be a 


permanent one”. 

The really important issue, however, is not merely a procedural one. Against 
the background of increasing competition for places there is also the sad fact of 
examination failures and misfits. The real problem of selection, therefore, is not 
the fixing of minimum qualifications for admission, but of selecting from the 
candidates who do qualify those who will be the best students and benefit most 
from university life. In other words the basis of selection will be decided by what 
it is thought the universities exist for. 


On Being a Student 


It is not our purpose here to enter into the details of this debate on student 
selection, though it is one of great importance and should receive the attention 
of a movement such as the S.C.M. with its concern for colleges and universities. 
There is literature available for those who wish to pursue the question. To those 
who do so there will no doubt be given a greater sense of privilege over their mem- 
bership of an academic community, and this will be no bad thing. Also, they will 
be faced with certain questions about their approach to the whole task of learning 
and being responsible students. 


For the Christian student all thinking about the purpose and function of the 
university and college is controlled by the belief that they, like all other institu- 
tions, belong to God. ‘The primary Christian task, therefore, is to ensure that 
they perform the function for which God created them. When we go on to say 
that we must work for the renewal of their life we are saying neither more nor 
less than that this part of God’s creation also stands in need of redemption. 


And so the Christian student will see first of all that the whole business of 
being a student is now the context in which his Christian obedience has to be 
worked out. It is to discover this life of obedience and to help students live it 
that the S.C.M. exists. 


The Student Christian Movement 


The S.C.M. has continually to look two ways (at least). In the first place 
it looks to the life of the academic community as the place where God has put men 
and women and where He demands obedience. The S.C.M. exists, therefore, not 
to take students out of the student community but to make them responsible 
members of it. On the other hand the S.C.M. is also part of the life of the Church 
and it exists in the college and university as the Church exists in the world—to 
manifest Christ’s lordship. 


Thus the S.C.M. seeks to help its members fulfil the obligations of Church- 
manship in the setting in which God has placed them. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, all Christian students will join themselves to the Christian fellowship exist- 
ing in their college community where the life of the community can be offered to 
God. Whatever other obligations are laid upon the Christian student, in his local 
church or in other avenues of service, the obligation towards his student life is 
primary for it is there he is called to show forth God’s glory. 
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Student Movement 


It is also our intention and hope that this magazine will be of help in this 
task of Christian obedience. In this issue there are special words for freshers but 
which will also be of relevance to all years. In this and subsequent issues contri- 
butors will help deepen our understanding of the Christian Faith, the task of the 
Church, the world in which we live, the University and the College, the realms 
of culture and art. In addition, we hope to print information which will be of 
help in the routine life of branches, while reports of conferences and events the 
world over will remind us constantly that we are a part of a world community, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


At the end of our last financial year we were fed with the prospect of 
having to increase the price of this magazine. Paper tosts'doubled in one year 
and printing and other costs were considerably increased so that we finished the 
year with a very large deficit. We put off a final decision until June hoping that 
prices may have eased a little by then and our patience was rewarded. Two 
decreases in the cost of paper have enabled us to budget for this year with the price 
of the magazine remaining the same as before. But it will be a tight squeeze. 
Economies are being made wherever possible and the most obvious one is the 
inclusion in the text of the magazine what has hitherto been printed as a separate 
leaflet, namely, the Intercessions calendar. Also, on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of councils and committees, we are not this year publishing a separate maga- 
zine for Federation weeks. In other words there will be no Encounter this 
year. Instead the matter will be incorporated in the January issue of SrupENT 
Movement which will be a Federation number, printed a little earlier than usual. 

It is to be hoped that our determination to keep the price at sixpence will 
meet with approval from all branches, and also their co-operation. One way of 
justifying our decision is for all branches to increase their sales, and this would be 
the most practical, and therefore the most eloquent, way of expressing appreciation. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The price of it is 6d. The Editorial and othe offices of the S.C.M. are at 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.I1. General communications, sub- 
scriptions and donations should be addressed to the Rey. Philip Lee-Woolf, the 
General Secretary. Orders for S.C.M. Press Books should be sent to: 


56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


The next issue will appear on 
NOVEMBER 15 


We invite readers to submit wood engravings, wood-cuts, line drawings and 
photographs which might be suitable for reproduction. A stamped, addressed 
envelope for the return of contributions should be enclosed. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
AIM AND BASIS — 

Aim 

The Student Christian Movement is a fellowship of students which seeks to 
acknowledge and to lead others to acknowledge God through Jesus Christ in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. It works for the understanding and acceptance, in the 
thought and life of college and university, of the lordship of Christ over the whole 
life of mankind. It seeks the extension, unity and renewal of the Church through- 
out the world, and calls students to bear witness as responsible members of a 
particular church, in personal commitment to Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 


Lord. 


Basis 

The basis of the Movement is the Word of God witnessed to by prophets 
and apostles in Holy Scripture and affirmed by the Church in its worship and 
its creeds. 


FRONT COVER 


THE APOSTLE PAUL 


Detailefromi the: Mausoleum of the Galla’ Placidia 


T some moment in the period which witnessed the break-up of the Roman 
A Empire, art found a new focus and inspiration in the Christian Church. 

One of the earliest manifestations of this art, known as Byzantine, is 
found in the fourth century Mausoleum of the Galla Placidia in Ravenna. In 
this small building the mosaics form an integral part of the structure, they are, 
in fact, the walls, and it is only when viewed from within that the strength of 
the design, the richness of the colour, and the beauty of reflected light catching 
here the patterned hem of a robe, or there the deep blue background, can be fully 
valued. Nevertheless by examining the component parts it becomes easier to 
appreciate the coherent variety of the whole. This was the special privilege of 
the Exhibition of Ravenna Mosaics held recently in this country. 

The medium imposes a discipline on the artist, and forces him to find for 
his means of expression the essential line and exact tone; thus he creates in simple 
direct forms. In this particular example the artist’s understanding of his subject 
and medium bears witness to the power of the Apostle Paul. It is of primary 
importance for the artist to find the forms which best express his meaning, so 
when accepted forms no longer correspond with this, he has to create new ones. 
Byzantine artists found new forms to express an outlook which was based on the 


reality of spiritual life. 
C. L. Stone 


N. ComsripcE 


The reproduction on the front cover is of a replica and is here reproduced by the 
courtesy of the Arts Council of Great Britain. 


A MODERN MASTERPIECE OF 
RELIGIOUS ART 


By JOHN HESTER, Cuddesdon College, Oxford 


to the village of Vence, lying high in the hills which climb from the French 

Mediterranean coast near Nice. Numerous signposts pointed me to my goal: 
“Chapelle du Rosaire des Dominicaines de Vence”’, recently completed and 
already acclaimed by many as one of the most illustrious productions of modern 
art. Down to the smallest detail of sanctuary lamp or vestment, the chapel is the 
work of Henri Matisse (see THe Stupent Movement of May-June 1952), of 
whom Jean Cassou has written that “he represents the typical artistic achieve- 
ment of our times, persistently resolved to give the maximum to his art, without 
permitting anything impure to distract or interfere with his efforts”. Matisse 
himself now admits that “this chapel is for me the accomplishment of a whole 
life’s work ”. With these two quotations in mind, mingled with various reports of 
what I should find, ranging from ‘a sacrilegious scandal’ to “a new Sainte 
Chapelle’, my excitement mounted as I came near the convent of the Dominican 
Sisters. 

At last my journey was over, and there was the almost notorious building 
before my eyes, its white walls glaring in the clear sun of the Midi, beneath a 
tiled roof patterned in white and blue, the whole surmounted by a great cross of 
wrought iron simply ornamented with gold. This exterior forces wonder at the 
purity of the artist’s conception and execution, but on crossing the threshold one’s 
breath is snatched away in amazement. The black and white of the sisters’ habits 
were understood by Matisse as leading elements in the composition of the design, 
so that walls, floors and ceiling are pure white, and except for the obvious inter- 
ruption of the window spaces, these are broken only by the sharp black lines of 
the ceramic designs which aid the devotion of the sisters, and strain the con- 
sciences of many of the visitors! These ceramics portray three subjects. The 
first is St. Dominic, the patron saint; the second is the Madonna and Child in a 
setting of foliage; and the last the fourteen stations of the Way of the Cross, 
woven together into one dramatic design. Black-and-white is not however the end 
of the story, for that would be to achieve purity at the expense of warmth. 
No, the colour-atmosphere is conditioned by three large windows, each compris- 
ing patterns of yellow, green and blue glass. Someone had said to me “ you would 
be appalled by the crudity of these colours, if you did not know the Midi and 
know that they are true”’, and their effect is indeed remarkable, for even during 
my short stay the quality of light inside the chapel changed noticeably as a result 
of a slight change in outdoor conditions. The relation of the ceramic designs in 
black and white on two flanks to the brilliance of the windows on the other 
two is superb, for Matisse himself has stated that each is intended to support the 
other by opposing it. The three vivid colours pool their qualities to condition 
the ceramics, which he says are “ the spiritual essence, and explain the building’s 
meaning.” 


[: the dual roles of pilgrim and tourist, I came on a burning morning in June 
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One may well ask what Matisse means by “the spiritual essence”’ of the 
building. Has he not hitherto been a noted anti-clerical, creating a magnificent 
yet pagan beauty? This is indeed true. Yet he has always treated his art 
with reverence, and as long ago as 1908, in an interview with the Grande Revue, 
he spoke of “the deep seriousness which persists in every human being”. It 
would now seem that this ‘ seriousness ’ in Matisse has crystallized into a religious 
masterpiece of great depth, of which the keynote (if one may mix one’s meta- 
phors) is sounded by the only written word incorporated in the chapel’s decora- 
tion. This is a great and glorious ““ AVE”, with which GOD’S announcement 
of His coming incarnation began. Here is the starting point for the Sisters who 
kneel there at prayer, here is the starting point for all souls in search of GOD. 
We as Christians are glad of this rich evidence that Matisse the master has arrived 
at this point, but we may not intrude further upon the privacy of an individual 
soul, where a man can encounter only his Creator. We should be fully occupied 
in giving thanks for the outlook which exists in many parts of the Church to-day 
which makes possible a re-growth of the venerable alliance between Church and 
artist. Especially in France, deterioration of the Church’s prestige is being halted 
by enlightened action, with artists of many religious shades giving their best to 
the glory of GOD in His Church. The crowds who go to Vence, many just as 
sightseers, have much in common with those who crowd past English box-offices 
to see the latest works of Mr. Eliot or Mr. Fry. All are witnesses to this happy 
mending of the schism between Christianity and the arts. It might well be that 
future historians will look upon the fulfilment of Matisse’s lifework in a Christian 
chapel as one of the most significant features of our century in the history of 
civilisation. 


TWO IMPORTANT CONFERENCES 


ON THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS’ OVERSEAS CONFERENCE 
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The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire J y a : ; 
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he Revd. C E. R. Wickh 
Uke (Shefiiel any ickham = Mr. W. EB. F. Ward (Colonial Office) 


The Revd. George Appleton (Confer- The Revd. John, Gibbs (S.C.M.) 


ence of British Missionary Societies) Chaplain: The Revd. Martyn Hughes 
The Revd. David Paton (formerly in 


China) This Conference is intended primarily for 
Chaplain: The Revd. Ernest Southcott students, graduates and others who are 
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A Conference on the Mission of the 
Church at home and overseas for all 
students of theology. 


—missionary, government or independent 
—and for overseas students. 


Cost: £3 5s. (plus registration fee 10/-) Cost: £3 tos. (plus registration fee 7/6) 


For further particulars write to the S.C.M., Annandale, North End _ Road, 
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A WORD TO FRESHERS 


By JOHN FERGUSON, Lecturer in Classics, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in the University of Durham. 


OU are entering the Univer- 
sity. What is the new world 
which is opening before you? 


Science and Arts 


You may be a scientist. If so you 
will find yourself engaged at some level 
in the struggle to control your material 
surroundings. 


Life is a vale: its paths are dark 
and rough 

Only because we do not know 
enough. 

When science has discovered some- 
thing more, 

We shall be happier than we were 
before. 


So we said, but to-day it hardly seems 
plausible. For science has given us 
new and faster means of transport, and 
the result is that we lost mort fives 
during the war through road accidents 
than from German bombs. Science 
has split the atom, and harnessed the 
energy thus released, and we use it for 
feverish preparations for self-destruc- 
tion, Contemplate objectively: you 
will realize that science is power with- 
out wisdom. You will understand the 
succession of scientific discoveries— 
protons, electrons, deutrons, neutrons 
and now morons. 


Or you may be studying in the 
faculty of Arts. If so you will be harm- 
less but useless, as the professor of 
astronomy said to Gilbert Murray. 
You will be like Browning’s gram- 
marian :— 


He settled Hoti’s business—let it be! 
Properly based Oun— 
Give us the doctrine of the enclitic 
De, 
Dead from the waist down. 


Above all you will be dominated by 
books. And perhaps you will come to 
remember the wise words of Rabin- — 
dranath Tagore in the study of a Cam- 
bridge don: “ You have a great many 
books here. Do you ever get time to 
think?” You will realize that every 
University student has read far more 
widely than Jesus and the first disciples. 
You will recall the sober words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis ‘‘ Truly when the 
day of judgment comes we shall be 
examined not upon what we have 
read but what we have done.” 


The University Scene 


Whatever your field of study you 
will be involved in that curious system 
of instruction and stimulation known as 
lectures, which has been variously 
described as spraying a roomful of more 
or less leaky buckets in the hope that a 
few drops may alight in some vessels 
without running away, and as the 
transference of notes from the notebook 
of the lecturer to the notebook of the 
undergraduate without passing through 
the mind of either. You will soon 
find the truth of F. M. Comford’s 
epigram, that a lecturer is deemed 
qualified to teach on the grounds that 
he was once capable of learning. You 
will be involved in increasing specializa- 
tion, learning more and more about less 
and less, with the result that the more 
educated you are the more ignorant you 
will become. And you will be involved 
in the pursuit of knowledge. But you 
will perhaps think of the Chinese 
examination in which the candidates 
were faced with one question: ‘“‘ Write 
all you know”. Then you will wonder 
what is true knowledge. You will 


think of the Jewish concept of wisdom. 
You will remember that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


S.Cc.M. 


Then you may find the Student 
Christian Movement. Each of the 
words is meaningful—thought, faith 
and action. It is a movement. Too 
often it has been said:— 

Like a mighty tortoise 
Moves the Church of God. 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where we've always trod. 
It is Christian. It proclaims the three 
great truths of Christianity—God is; 
God is in Jesus; God is in you. The 
world is God’s; in Jesus we can see His 
presence with supreme power; we are 
called to be His servants and His instru- 
ments. It is a Student movement. 
What then is the relevance of this faith 
to your life in the University? Within 
the S.C.M. you will seek to work that 
out. Here we may offer four pointers. 


Four Commitments 


First comes your commitment to your 
work. That is the vocation laid upon 
you by God; be loyal to it. Be humble, 
remembering that not many wise after 
the flesh were chosen. But be diligent, 
remembering that we are called to wor- 
ship God with our minds. Sometimes 
the Christian within the University has 
been known to fritter away first-class 
ability into a second, and second into a 
third. I do not think shoddy work- 
manship came out of the carpenter’s 
shop at Nazareth. His yokes fitted 
easily. 

But we have seen already the inade- 
quacy of the single specialized study, 
the more inadequate the more speci- 
alized it becomes. There is need of a 
life and outlook that is integrated. 
This is not a technical school; it is a 
University. Its theme is the universe; 
its approach universal. The old ideal 
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of the scholar—the man who knows 
something about everything and every- 
thing about something—may not to-day 
be practicable, but let it remain an ideal; 
what Reinhold Niebuhr would call an 
“impossible possibility”. God wants 
whole men and women, not fragments. 


Thirdly, you will find the integrat- 
ing power where you would expect to 
find it, in the centre of the universe, in 
God. Seek to develop, in the chances 
of common discussion and common 
worship, a thoughtful faith. Let it be 
a faith that has come to terms with 
modern science, and that can speak 
relevantly to the world of 1952, torn 
by war and the fear of war, riddled with 
paganism, mechanized and monstrous. 
There is no greater need. 


Lastly, remember that what ulti- 
mately matters is persons. Do not 
forget personal relationships. Remember 
that the effective working of a tutorial 
system depends on you as much as on 
the dons. Reach out to faculties and 
interests other than your own. Show 
to the world the power of a fellowship 
where fun mingles with high serious- 
ness, where folk may come to play and 
stop to pray, where men and women 
meet with easy friendship and deep 
respect, where there is a common bond 
in the Fatherhood of God, where the 
Spirit of God is taken seriously. 


A Text to Close 


Do you wani a closing text? I give 
it you in these words from that un- 
fashionable but still great poet Tenny- 
son:— 


Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 
But more of reverence in us 
dwell; 
That mind and soul, according 
well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 
But vaster. 


FOR FIRST YEAR STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE 


By FRANCES GLENDENNING, S.C.M. Yorkshire Secretary 1949-52 
(): course this is not an article about school, (nor is it a film criticism). 


As a product of Higher Education, I join fervently with generations of 
students in saying to those who assert that schooldays are the happiest 
days of your life, “ Rubbish ”’. 

“Tama student”. At last these words have come true for you. Although 
Sixth Forms are sometimes addressed as “ students ” by outside speakers anxious 
to make a good impression, clearly a Sixth Form student is not the real thing. 
But now you have arrived at the college of your first, second, third, fourth or 
fifth choice and have become part of the student world. 

You may feel a rather insignificant and bewildered part at first because it is 
bewildering to relinquish the position of cock of the Sixth Form midden, in 
favour of the ignominy of the First Year having to be shown the ropes. By the 
time you read this article, however, you will be a student of some weeks’ stand- 
ing and you will have forgotten your initial fears and disappointments. Why is 
it that the bricks and mortar of the college building come as a bit of a shock 
after the prospectus photograph? Why do Second Year students forget their 
good resolutions about being nicer to their First Years than their Second Years were 
to them? 


Blinkers—On and Off 

By now you probably have no time to brood over past sorrows, you have to 
keep up with the present. In a word you have a timetable. Student life is 
obviously not all beer and skittles, not even all coffee and talk. But how good 
it is to meet and work with other people who are really interested in the things 
you study, and who are determined to become good teachers, canteen managers, 
compositors or whatever job it is that lies ahead. 

The timetable acts like a pair of blinkers to keep us on the straight and 
narrow academic path, but fortunately we have power to take off the blinkers 
from time to time. Taking them off does not necessarily mean cutting lectures 
and not handing in essays, but it does mean making proper use of the blank spaces 
in the timetable. The blank spaces are almost more important in determining 
the kind of people we shall be when we leave college, than the spaces assigned 
to lectures, tutorials and practical work. In the so-called “ free time ”, we have 
the opportunity to get to know other people, both students and staff; here the 
clash of minds takes place. Pride, on emerging from a discussion with unchanged 
opinions, is heading for a fall; changed opinions often mean sounder judgments. 

Few of us can remain unmarked by two or more years of community life. 
The educational aim of encouraging the maximum self-expression in the child 
soon becomes suspect when we see the effect of our own self-expression on the 
unfortunate with whom we have to share a room. I may be a budding ballerina 
but if I express myself in a series of pas de bourrée just as my room mate has spread 
a scheme on the floor, I must be prepared for the consequences which may entail 
a lesson in self-repression. 
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In these “blinkers off” periods, we can stand back to look at ourselves. 
Why are we at college? _Is it just because we got a grant? because we did 
well in the interview? because our patents wanted us to come to college? because 
we couldn’t think of anything else to do? What is the purpose of our time at 
college? Is it just to prepare for a job? If so, are we not trainees rather than 
students? And what about the job at the end of the course? Do we choose it 
because it’s well paid? to fill in time before we get married? because we can’t 
think of anything else to do? 


The Student Christian Movement 


Questions such as these demand consideration and you will find help from 
various people and from various student societies in college. One of them, I 
hope, will be the Student Christian Movement, which has a branch in your college. 
The S.C.M. provides opportunities for worship and for discussions about college 
life and about the world in which we live, so that God can be seen as the Lord of 
life and not just as an optional extra. 

Within the S.C.M. are students from different denominations, it is an inter- 
denominational movement. Students who have no church background also join, 
as membership in the Movement is open to all members of colleges. The S.C.M. 
believes that Christ speaks through those who do not acknowledge Him and 
therefore welcomes into its fellowship those who say they deny Him. 

Those of you who come up to college with some knowledge of the S.C.M. 
in Schools may find the organisation rather different. The college branch does 
not depend upon a member of staff, but has its own committee and is very demo- 
cratic! The committee and the branch make use of the regular visits of the $.C.M. 
Staff Secretary, and local conferences are arranged for colleges in an area or in an 
Institute of Education. 

These conferences are especially welcomed by the more isolated colleges 
where expeditions into neighbouring colleges are often restricted to the games 
enthusiasts. As so few colleges are co-educational, this interchange does enable 
men and women to meet in a setting other than that of the formal college dance, 
and in an atmosphere less artificial than that of the ‘date’. 


Will You, Won’t You... .? 


The two or more years allotted to us as students are very precious because 
in them we find so many non-recurring opportunities. It is often hard to decide 
whether to join Music, Dramatic, Debating, Scientific Societies, the S.C.M. and 
the Rambling Club, or whether to take the advice of some cynical Second Years 
and join none. It is exasperating to hear so frequently from the powers that be, 
what highly responsible members of society we shall be in so short a time, and 
then to be treated as irresponsible Fourth Formers. 

Yes, college life certainly has its contradictions, but they existed at school 
and they wait for us in our jobs. Learning to understand and to cope with these 
contradictions is one of the ways in which we build up a philosophy of life. If 
our philosophy is to reckon with the claims of the Christian Faith, we must learn 
to mature in our response to Jesus Christ as we mature in our academic studies. 
Dare we allow Him to show us how our work may be His work, and how our 
minds may become more attentive to the Spirit of truth? As St. Paul wrote to the 
Philippians, ‘“‘ Yours is to be the same mind which Christ Jesus showed.” 


IE 


ON READING THE BIBLE 


EGULAR Bible reading is a recognised part of the discipline of the 
R Christian life. But many a student finds it impossible every day both to 
read a passage and to study and meditate upon it. To give intensive 
study to any passage is a costly process in energy and time, and it is not to be 
expected daily of the average layman. Yet intensive study is required if the 


uestion ‘‘ What does the Bible mean for me? ”’ is to be answered. 
q 


What is the student to do? A lectionary produces method in reading the 
Bible, but no help for study. Daily Bible notes must (because of time available) 
be either too slight for study or too formidable for daily use. 


It was in order to meet this situation that the S.C.M. decided to launch its 
own scheme for Bible reading. The Bible Reading Scheme is designed to help 
students (and others) to meet this need by giving a lectionary for six days in the 
week and a Bible study of under a thousand words on a particular passage on the 
seventh day. 


What it is 


The scheme invites students to read the Bible every day and to study a 
passage in detail once a week. The daily readings are consecutive readings 
through the books of the Bible and most of the Bible will be covered in three years. 


The studies (which are provided for Sundays, but can be used on other days 
if more convenient) are either on the passage from the lectionary that falls on that 
day, or on passages that cast light on the daily readings, or related to the festivals 
of the Church’s year. More attention is, however, given to helping students to 
understand the importance of the passage in the light of what the Bible as a 
whole (centred as it is on Jesus Christ) teaches us about God and man and their 
relations. The notes often conclude with suggestions on what this may mean 
for men and women to-day, asking the question “‘ What is it that God is saying 
to us here—and now? ” 


How to get the notes 


The scheme is issued in six booklets corresponding roughly to academic 
terms and vacations. 


The booklets can be bought separately (8d. post free), or ordered as a series 
(3s. per annum, post free—5o0 cents in Canada and U.S.A.). 


Fer further information apply to: The Study Secretaries, Annandale, North 
End Road, London, N.W.11. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE, 
1952 


Macalester College, Minnesota. Assistant Professor Elect of Systematic Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 


NY analysis of the American 

political scene during an elec- 

tion year which is more than, 
say, 12 hours old, is liable to be out of 
date, so fast do political fortunes and 
estimates move from one speech to the 
next. If this hazard is recognised, 
however, it is possible to indicate some 
of the issues which will remain rela- 
tively constant. 


Nominating a President 


Before doing this, a word should be 
said about the way in which - the 
aspirants for presidential office are 
nominated, since the intricacies of the 
American presidential scramble must 
seem as hopelessly complex to a 
Britisher as the British system of elec- 
tions does to an American, who is 
usually plunged into a sea of unknow- 
ing even by so simple a term as “ by- 
election ”’. 


In the months preceding the national 
conventions of both parties, many 
states hold “presidential primary ” 
elections, in which the voters indicate 
their preference. The delegates from 
each state to the national conventions of 
the parties are sometimes duty bound, 
sometimes honour bound, and some- 
times bound not at all, to follow the 
wishes of their constituents back home 
when it comes to electing a candidate 
at the national convention. They thus 
go to the national convention in a 
variety of moods, some to back a 
‘favourite son ”’ (a man from the home 
state), some strongly committed to one 
man, some divided among three or four 


possible candidates, some united only in 
opposing certain candidates. This year 
both conventions were “‘ wide open ”— 
no individual had the nomination in his 
pocket before the convention began. 


The Taft-Eisenhower Forces do 
Battle 


At the Republican convention a real 
struggle for power was waged. The 
convention was divided into two mono- 
lithic structures, the supporters of Taft 
and the supporters of Eisenhower. 
Generally, the former were the “old 
guard”, the conservatives, while the 
latter were the younger liberals within 
the party. The conservative forces 
dominated the important Credentials 
Committee, chose the chairman of the 
convention and also the keynote 
speaker. But in spite of having all the 
cards stacked their way, the “old 
guard” lost. For the Eisenhower 
forces took to the floor and won there 
the fights they lost in the pro-Taft com- 
mittees, capping their success by 
nominating Eisenhower on the first 
ballot. The Taft forces may have dug 
their own grave by their activity in 
several southern state conventions, 
where they employed rather strong 
armed methods to keep duly elected 
delegates who were known to be pro- 
Eisenhower from being recognised. 
The Eisenhower forces had a nice moral 
issue handed them on a silver platter 
and they made the most of it. 


Eisenhower’s qualifications are cer- 
tainly well known in Britain. He is a 
true symbol of America’s overseas com- 
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mitments and on foreign policy cannot 
differ very much from the Democrats, 
however unhappy this fact may make 
his isolationist Republican bedfellows. 
On domestic issues he has so far been 
very conservative, but is expected to 
become more “liberal”? as the cam- 
paign goes along and he learns a little 
more about what the issues are. The 
claim to fame of his running mate, 
Senator Nixon, of California, is that he 
was the one who pushed the Alger Hiss 
case, and he will probably say a lot 
about the alleged ‘‘ softness” of the 
Democrats towards “‘ reds” in Ameri- 
can civic life. 


Two other comments about the 
Republican convention are in order. 
The first is the fact that the pro- 
MacArthur boom never materialized. 
It was conceivable that had the Taft 
and Eisenhower forces been dead- 
locked the former might have settled 
for MacArthur in order to forestall an 
Eisenhower victory. But no such 
boom developed. MacArthur’s key- 
note speech was merely the bitter tirade 
of an old man taking pot-shots at the 
enemy, with almost no single word of 
constructive comment. There is still a 
small but vociferous segment of the 
American Protestant pulpit which is 
almost fanatic in its devotion to Mac- 
Arthur. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
thus informs us again and again that 
MacArthur represents the authentic 
voice of the American people, but I am 
happy to be able to report that at least 
so far Dr. Peale does not represent the 
authentic voice of the American pulpit. 


The other comment is not so pleasing 
to report. The Republican National 
Committee expressly invited Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, one of the most 
dangerous demagogues of modern 
times, to speak at the convention. Not 
only did he speak, but he got one of the 
most rousing ovations of the entire con- 
vention. The new broom at the con- 
vention, in other words, did not sweep 
clean. If MacArthur faded away, 
McCarthy’s star shone still brighter. 
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The Stevenson ‘ Draft ’’ 


At the Democratic convention there 
were half-a-dozen factions represented 
by the various presidential aspirants, 
such as Kefauver, Harriman, Kerr, 
Russell, Barkley, and a number of 
“favourite sons”, no one of whom 
could get enough votes to be nomin- 
ated. As the convention began, a 
“boom ” developed for the one man in 
the party who didn’t want to be presi- 
dent and sincerely wished to have 
nothing to do with it. This man was 
Adlai Stevenson, governor of Illinois. 
Stevenson has been an excellent gover- 
nor, with a fine reform record in a state 
which needs and resists reform in the 
worst way, and has also held a number 
of appointive jobs in the government 
which have given him a great deal of 
experience and wisdom. When con- 
vinced that the “‘ draft’? was genuine, 
he accepted the nomination. He is thus 
in the enviable position of being unfet- 
tered by commitments made during 
hectic months of trying to gain the 
number one slot.—Stevenson would be 
classed as slightly left of centre, though 
“moderate” might be a better descrip- 
tion. He is liberal enough so that the 
Republicans are already saying he will 
make the “socialism” (sic) of Harry 
Truman look anemic. He is a man of 
deep humility and conviction, and, for 
this reporter's money, has the char- 
acteristics which might make him a 
truly great statesman. 


Stevenson’s running mate, Senator 
Sparkman, of Alabama, poses a problem 
for the party. His choice was clearly a 
bid to hold the vote of the southern 
states, which have always been solidly 
Democratic. On all but one issue, 
Sparkman is a true New Deal Demo- 
crat. The one issue, however, is the 
important one of civil rights, which 
means minority rights which means 
Negro rights. On this issue Spark- 
man is a typical Southerner, which 
means that he takes a dim view 
of civil rights hegislation designed to 
give negroes equal privileges by law. 


There is unfortunately a large block of 
sentiment in the south which is still not 
convinced that the Negro was created 
in the image of God. Many influ- 
ential negro leaders have expressed dis- 
may at the choice of Sparkman, and 
his presence on the ballot may alienate 
a section of the Negro vote in northern 
cities which can be decisive in swinging 
the electoral vote of an entire state. 
(Each state has a certain number of elec- 
toral votes; the candidate who gets the 
greater number of actual votes in the 
state gets the entire block of electoral 
votes for that state—an antiquated bit of 
machinery, but one still in operation.) 
Thus Sparkman may hold the south for 
the Democrats, but he may cost them 
strength in strategic centres in the 
north, unless Stevenson comes out very 
plainly and unequivocally on the civil 
rights issue. 


Since the convention, the most inter- 
esting thing to note has been the 
increasing aggressiveness of Governor 
Stevenson. Having made the decision 
to run, he is now determined to run 
hard. His biggest handicap has been 
that he has been tagged as the choice 
of the party “bosses ”’, and particularly 
of President Truman. Stevenson has 
taken steps to show that he is not will- 
ing to be so tagged. He has appointed 
a newcomer as his campaign manager, 
and a newcomer as the Democratic 
National Chairman, rather than relying 
on party war horses. (Both men, inci- 
dentally, have been active in the 
Americans for Democratic Action, a 
liberal progressive group of which Rein- 
hold Niebuhr is vice-chairman.) It 
indicates that he is unwilling to be 
“ Harry’s boy ” 


The Issues at Stake 


The foregoing discussion has been 
designed to highlight the main issues as 
they emerged in the convention, since 
the same issues will emerge in the cam- 
paign, which is at this writing beginning 
to get under way. These issues can be 
briefly recapitulated here. On foreign 


policy there will probably not be wide 
differences between the candidates. 
Both are committed to the kind of 
internationalism which has been a 
dominating factor in the decisions of 
Acheson, Truman and the present 
party. But there are decided differ- 
ences between the two parties on this 
question. The real problem, therefore, 
is how far Eisenhower could carry out 
his policy if he were elected. The Taft- 
McArthur viewpoint is still strong 
among Republicans, and Senator Taft, 
while he will not be in the White House, 
will be the most powerful man in the 
Senate. This is not to say that the 
Democrats do not have their reactionary 
McCarrans, but rather that the “ new 
look ” of the Republican party does not 
necessarily penetrate to the core. 


A second issue is that of civil rights. 
Negroes are discriminated against not 
only in the south, and this is an issue 
of nation-wide importance. The Demo- 
crats can point to their more con- 
sistently liberal stand in past party plat- 
forms, and to Truman’s attempts to 
force civil rights legislation through 
Congress, but the Republicans can 
point to the gap between Democratic 
promises and Democratic performance, 
and to the shocking conditions still 
existing in the “solid south ”’, so called 
because it is solidly Democratic. 


There will be a great deal of talk 
by the Republicans about corruption. 
Make no mistake about it, after 20 years 
in power the Democratics have created 
a lot of scandals for themselves by graft 
and greed in office, and the Republi- 
cans will exploit this. | However, 
Stevenson’s unwillingness to be identi- 
fied with the Truman machine may 
offset some of the Republican fire, and 
Stevenson himself has already stated 
that he intends to do some houseclean- 
ing. Along with domestic corrup- 
tion will go the domestic communism 
issue. Here the fight will probably be 
carried by Republican Nixon, who will 
attack the Democrats for being too 
friendly with “pinks”; and the rasp- 
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ing charges of Senator McCarthy, 
none of which has ever been substanti- 
ated, will again echo across the land. 
In reply the Democrats can point to the 
way they have been attempting to com- 
bat communism, by their refusal to let 
Korea go, by attempts to implement 
Point Four, by Marshall Aid, and 
various other positive programmes, 
many of which (as they will say) have 
been opposed by influential Repub- 
licans. 


The matter of domestic economic 
policy is also significant. Pretty soon 
Eisenhower will have to begin com- 
mitting himself, and the Democrats 
are rather expecting he will find him- 
self in water too deep, since he has no 
background or experience in this field. 
The Republicans will certainly continue 
their familiar line that the New Deal- 
Fair Deal is “ socialism ” and that it is 
destroying American initiative and free 
enterprise. [he Democrats will prob- 
ably reply by standing squarely on their 
record, trying to demonstrate advances 
in the field of social justice, and also 
reminding the voters that “ they never 
had it so good”’. 


Finally, Congressional elections must 
not be overshadowed by the presi- 
dential race. A number of key men 
are up for re-election, and the party 
that has control of Congress will really 
have the power. Either party could 
win the presidency and still be ineffec- 
tive if it lost the Senate. 


What Should a Christian Do? 


What is a Christian to do in the face 
of these bewildering facts and forces and 
compromise choices? _It is clear that 
neither party can be said to represent 
unambiguously the will of God for our 
generation, in spite of some terrible 
convention prayers trying to convince 
the Almighty that this was the case. It 
is probably obvious by this time that the 
author’s bias and preference is for the 
Democrats, but it is not at all obvious 
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that this ought to be the choice of every 
“Christian”, or that from religious 
considerations alone one can come to 
such a decision. It would seem to me 
the duty of every Christian to ask him- 
self such questions as the following, and 
then, having answered them on the 
basis of all the facts he can muster, to 
make his choice:— 

1. Which party shows greater prob- 
ability in terms of present promises and 
past performance, of carrying out an 
international policy designed not simply 
to ““stop communism”, but to help 
build up a mutually responsible com- 
munity of free nations? 

2. Which party can do more for the 
furtherance of social and economic 
justice on the domestic front? 

3. Which party can do more for the 
maintenance of free speech, civil rights, 
civil liberties and the right to criticize, 
in a day when these are continually 
being challenged and questioned? 


Advocates of either party can argue 
their own case persuasively on these and 
similar questions. Our job is to argue 
as forcefully as we can until November 
4, and then let the ballot box decide. 


I would like to throw out one other 
problem for the perplexed Christian. 
The issue, a perennial one, is this: 
Recognizing that in the world of politics 
some compromise is necessary, how far 
can one compromise with one’s prin- 
ciples in order to win? Was it necessary, 
for example, for the Democrats to avoid 
alienating the southern states at the con- 
vention? Did the Taft forces spell 
their own defeat by throwing principle 
to the winds in order to win votes? 
Should Eisenhower supporters be will- 
ing to give support to men of the same 
party like McCarthy? The American 
political scene furnishes endless ex- 
amples of the way compromise and 
expediency enter into any attempt to 
win an election. I suggest that the 
same issue is relevant even to a discus- 
sion of British politics. 


EVANGELISM 


BY 


PERSONS 


WANT to anticipate all I have to 

say by giving some of my conclu- 

sions straightaway; my negative 
conclusions, which I hope will clear the 
way for us to seeing what is really posi- 
tive and possible. First, it seems to me 
that we do not possess an evangel 
which we have somehow to put across 
to the outsider. Second, it follows from 
this that you cannot formulate some 
strategic principles for the advancement 
of the Christian cause among your 
fellow-students. You do not in fact 
stand for a cause at all, but you stand in 
a certain relation to living reality and 
to the questions it asks you—and that 
makes a world of difference. And 
third and last, as a consequence, you 
neither possess nor stand for something 
which justifies the use of force upon 
another. You have no _ Christian 
sanction for setting out to conquer 
another human being. You do not 
own the gospel, you are not the repre- 
sentative of a cause, and therefore you 
cannot approach another as though he 
were a thing to be transferred into your 
scheme of things, or to be added to your 
collection of souls. 


This article is an abbreviated version of an 
address given to London S.C.M. Regional 
Council. 


Cc 


By RONALD GREGOR SMITH, 


Editor of the S.C.M. Press 


I hope that the matter now looks 
desperate. Until it does, I think we 
shall not get beyond our own interests, 
however much they may be disguised 
as God’s will. The real situation in the 
Christian perspective begins to be 
apparent when the human effort of 
evangelism is seen to be a mixture of 
arrogance and folly. The only possible 
approach to other people has to be made 
in the strength of the reality which we 
have met. You can in the end make 
decisions about strategy or the terms of 
the gospel, but these decisions have to 
be so controlled by the nature of the 
gospel itself that there is no difference 
between them and the gospel. You 
cannot speak of love without love. The 
way you approach the other person 
must not be something that is added to 
the gospel, or borrowed from your own 
understanding of what the gospel means 
as a separate element in society. I am 
not suggesting that instead of tech- 
niques or arguments you should 
endeavour to carry about with you a 
kind of atmosphere or aura which 
should tell its own story, as the smell of 
a cheese does, so that people can at once 
identify the object which is entering 
their neighbourhood. I am not think- 
ing of any object at all which can be 
added to the situation, the potential 
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situation, which exists between you and 
your neighbour. (The neighbour 
image must never be allowed to become 
a metaphor; it holds the content of our 
potential action.) The gospel does not 
offer an extra term, another element, 
which can be added to the potential 
relation between an evangelist and his 
evangelee. Moreover, the being of God, 
the ground of all being, which is active 
in the structure of grace, is not an addi- 
tional term to your own being and the 
being of others; but he is in the real 
situation, the situation of human beings, 
as the ground of their separateness and 
of their relation. He is the ground of 
all possibility of participation. You can 
participate in the life of others because 
God is in the situation. 


Being in Relation 


Does the matter of evangelism 
now look completely desperate? The 
only way out of our despair about what 
we can do is to see how in fact we are 
placed as individuals in relation to the 
gospel. So far as we exist in relation 
to the gospel it is to the extent to which 
our foundations have shifted from 
being-in-ourselves or being-in-relation. 
As individuals we have our separated 
lives; biologically we are a piece of 
nature which is unique; in our own 
selves we are able to live a life of appro- 
priation and accumulation; we are able 
to handle the world of things and the 
world of other people, as objects which 
are there for our own aggrandisement. 
We may grow fatter by feeding upon 
the world of which we are the centre. 
And this can go on satisfactorily 
enough till the end of our time. We 
are even able to handle God in this 
way, adding him to our collection, enjoy- 
ing our use of him, and even then try- 
ing to pass on that enjoyment to others. 
This is the nadir of evangelism, or 
rather it is anti-evangelism; for what 
happens to us and to those whom we 
try to affect from our centre is that we 
are confirmed in our solitude. This is 
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being-in-yourself; it is separation from 
real being; and ends in the utter soli- 


tude which is hell. 


To be a person, or rather to begin to 
become a person, which is all that is 
possible, means to be in relation. This 
is only possible when the existence of 
others is taken seriously, as part of your 
situation. You become a person only 
in relation with others. And it is only 
in that relation that you are a person. 
Of course you understand that we are 
not talking here of personality, that 
much misused word, which is really no 
more than an expression of individual 
solitude and despair and is best reserved 
as a decoration for film-stars. It is an 
interesting fact that the use of the word 
“personality” as an attribute of God 
came into fashion only in the nineteenth 
century. The original use of the word 
persona as a mask indicating the char- 
acter assumed by the actor in a classical 
drama (cf. dramatis persone), and its 
later history in Roman law and in 
the medieval Church, involved always 
self-effacement, not self-assertion, or 
self-projection. The person involved 
then a function and a status in relation 
to objective standards of being. But 
here we are thinking of Being, of what 
St. Paul calls the new creature or new 
creation. And what I mean here is to 
be understood in the context of the new 
creation: it is a creation not of indi- 
viduals, but of persons; not of solitude, 
but of togetherness; not of force, but 
of communion. And the reality in all 
this is not acquired by the separate 
members in the relationship; but it lies 
between them, and is shared in by 
them, and is the ground of their under- 


standing and their action together 
and the source of their love for 
one another and for others. To come 


out from the separated self is to come 
to yourself. (That is the human side 
of the meaning of the parable of the 
prodigal son.) In all this, there is no 
question of the ‘ evangelist ’ handing on 
something, ‘the evangel’, or ‘ salva- 


tion’, to the ‘evangelee’, but some- 
thing happens to both partners in the 
relation; rather, something happens 
between them: the Spirit is between 


them. 


A New Dimension 


Is what I am saying capable of being 
put in much simpler terms? Am I 
Just saying that you mustn’t think of 
yourself but of the other man? That 
you must exercise Christian love? 
That you must respect his personality 
and not speak to him as though you 
had all the truth and he had to take 
everything from you? Am I even sug- 
gesting that there is no room for any 
preaching of the gospel to a man, for 
fear it might do violence to his char- 
acter; and that indeed there is no gospel 
which you can preach to him because 
you don’t have a gospel? 


Some of these things I am certainly 
saying, but not in the manner of these 
questions. It is true I am talking of 
love, and of thinking of the other, and 
not of yourself; it is true that I fear the 
gospel message which is a rounded 
document and transcript (whether of 
dogma or of passion). But these 
questions miss the mark because they 
ask in the wrong way. There is a lot 
of talk to-day about the problem of 
communication, about the strangeness 
and even the incomprehensibility of 
Christian phraseology to most people 
and about how we are to get the gospel 
across in terms which remove the 
incomprehensibility. I am all for that, 
so long as the mystery, which Jacques 
Ellul calls the:-special “style*~ of 
Christianity, is not removed at the same 
time. But what I am concerned with 
now is, I think, in a. different dimen- 
sion from that of the formulation of the 
message or kerygma. It is not the 
actual dogmatic propositions which one 
might carry into the situation that seem 
to me to be of absolutely prime import- 
ance. We are from our post-liberal 
vantage point, for instance, quite cap- 


able of seeing through the propositions 
set up by Schleiermacher or Harnack— 
or we think we are; but we should not 
therefore conclude that these gentlemen 
are outside the pale. And we are cer- 
tainly not let off the painful struggle to 
relate the terms of the kerygma to the 
scope of the thought forms which we 
meet inside our civilisation to-day. 
But as I say, there is another dimen- 
sion, if I call it the existential dimen- 
sion I hope you will not think I am 
riding off the field on a magic hobby- 
horse, or even worse on a borrowed 
hobby-horse; I mean this dimension in 
which the self, coming out of itself, 
and meeting the absolute of the other 
self, is related in love to that other, and 
so renews the community. 


What is meant by being related in 
love to the other? It means that there 
is no lord and no slave; but friend and 
friend; it means that as you speak, you 
learn; that as you listen, you give; it 
means a two-way traffic; it means the 
mutuality of silence; it means the 
absence of judging, and the presence of 
fear. In every relationship there are 
vestiges of terror, and in the relation 
with another human being the real 
holiness of God, as the ground of life 
can be apparent. And in every such 
relationship of love there is strong con- 
flict and passion, and many of the 
qualities of hatred. Do not be too 
proud or modern to learn from D. H. 
Lawrence when he speaks of the nature 
of love and the place of hatred within’ 
true love. God is working in you both 
for doing and for willing and God’s 
love is very severe. This salvation 
that you then dare to speak of may 
become apparent between you as the 
structure of grace, apparent in the 
sudden translucence of your relation- 
ship with the other. God is working 
in you. 


And the relationship of love to the 
other has even more. It means the 
entering into the other so that you may 
really feel with him, think with him, 
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be in his suffering and his agony, be in 
his joy, see things through his eyes, 
work with him, in him, at the breaking 
down of his solitude—and always it is 
God that is working in you. This is 
very clearly the work of grace, that is, 
of the new being, of the supporting 
ground of human being; otherwise it 
would again be violence and conquest, 
and a vain exercise of force upon the 
other. But this is in fact the real situ- 
ation of love in which prayer becomes 
possible, intercessory prayer; and any- 
thing else is illusory. A great deal of 
so-called evangelistic activity is nothing 
more than open or veiled sentimentality 
which rapidly passes over into self- 
aggrandisement or other forms of force- 
ful acquisition; and is worse than use- 
less; for it confirms the evangelist and 
his wretched object in their separate 
selves, and so piles confusion upon 
despair. It would be better for a mill- 
stone to be hung round the neck of such 
an evangelist, etc. The methods of 
evangelism must belong to the nature 
of the evangel or we are caught in the 
toils of self once more. 


Let me repeat: this kind of basis for 
prayer is not a technique by which you 
add to your strength the battalions of 
grace. You do not add to strength at 
all; you play from weakness: from that 
kind of concern which is such an enter- 
ing into the other’s life that you are 
without strength; you are yourself help- 
less, and swept along in the tide of his 
need; then you pray, then you are with 
him and there is nothing else in you or 
him left to save you or him. The evan- 
gelistic venture is indeed a venture; for 
it is without your own strength; it is the 
extreme venture of faith in that ground 
of your being of which Kierkegaard 
once said that it is like venturing out 
over 60,000 fathoms of water. 


Community 


In all that I have said I have not 
spoken on behalf of an individualistic 
religion, but on behalf of a personal 
acceptance of grace; I am not thinking 
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of Christianity as a congeries of per- 
sonal relationships; but I am thinking of 
it as acommunity. I think a great deal 
more can be done by action issuing 
from the thought and prayer and love 
of a group than is commonly recognised 
to-day. Such a group has many of the 
elements which belong to the Church. 
But I do not raise the matter of the 
Church as a problem for intellectual 
exercise. It is that as well; but I think 
that the problem will appear in its 
proper perspective if the nature of the 
gospel in action is seen more as I have 
tried to show it. One of the troubles 
is that we know too much about the 
problems of schism and the differences 
that separate us within our agreements, 
or the agreements that don’t hold us 
together because of our differences, or 
the social and cultural factors, so-called 
non-theological factors, which hinder 
reunion; and we know too much of the 
weight of problems of dogmatic and 
critical scholarship that hang round 
the Church’s neck; and we know too 
much about the Church’s failures and 
the relative justification of various 
world-movements such as Communism 
for being as they are. ‘To all this I am 
not opposing a kind of individual funk- 
hole, or an other-worldly mysticism. 
But I wish to show that only in the 
transcendent dimension of God’s grace 
can any of these problems begin to 
appear for what they really are: not 
abstract entities with their own lives, 
but expressions of human searching, 
mixed with all kinds of motives yet at 
the same time real searching: and the 
Christian gospel comes not as another 
solution, not as a bag of propositions, 
not as a parcel of truth which you can 
send to another man’s address, but it 
comes to light when you and he are 
really together in your friendship. 


CAMBRIDGE CATAPHORESITIZED 
or CULTURE FOR CHEMISTS 


By A. J. COLEMAN, Lecturer, Dept. of Mathematics, University of Toronto. 
W.S.C.F. Staff, 1945-49, 


NE of my friends (a York- 

shireman) has a little joke 

(regarded by him as very 
funny) which with slight or no provo- 
cation he eagerly inflicts on his friends. 
Here it is: “ The term ‘ civil engineer ’ 
is self-contradictory ”. 


You will doubtless smile indulgently 
while thinking ‘“That’s not very 
funny”. Indeed, it is not. It is 
extremely serious. It is the contrast 
between technic and culture, one of the 
main educational problems we face 
to-day. 

In his little book The Universities in 
Transformation, Adolph Lowe main: 
tained that nineteenth century Oxford 
was a trade school for the production 
of the gentleman amateur whose trade 
was the building, governing and 
administering of the British Empire. 
For training in this profession, Classical 
Greats was the ideal educational instru- 
ment. This thesis is perhaps an over- 
simplification, but the story of Balliol 
alone shows its essential truth. While 
Oxford was creating Empire, on a 
pattern which tried to avoid what— 
viewed through the dim religious light 
of a sort of Christian mist—were judged 
the grosser errors of Athens and Rome, 
Cambridge was plugging away modestly 
producing Stokes, Kelvin, Maxwell, 
Rutherford and Co. Jn short, Cam- 
bridge—we use the term symbolically— 
was creating the world of the twentieth 


century. Which it did with inflexible 
single-mindedness and __ praiseworthy 
efficiency. 


In the world Cambridge has pro- 
duced, Lowe maintains, we need not 
gentlemen amateurs but enlightened 


experts, men and women who combine 
the technical know-how required to 
understand and operate our mechanized 
civilisation with broad enlightenment 
as to social values and political processes. 


Our present problem is that Oxford 
has the culture and Cambridge the 
chemists. 


The recent book of T. R. Henn* is 
most encouraging evidence that Cam- 
bridge has at least seen the problem and 
repented her exaggerated over-speciali- 
sation. Or if she has not “truly and 
earnestly repented ” at least she mani- 
fests incipient remorse. Mr. Henn, an 
Irishman, was a Brigadier in the last 
war and is a University Lecturer in 
English at Cambridge. He writes with 
verve and enthusiasm, retaining the 
direct style of his “ Lectures on poetry 
designed (in the main) for Science 
Students”. His aim is to arouse his 
readers from the slumbers of cold vul- 
garity, to heighten their sensibility, to 
force them to calculate the incalculable 
and to enable them to see poetry as a 
valuable criticism of and commentary 
on life which can not only give esthetic 
pleasure, worthwhile in itself, but also 
makes us more perceptive of the rich- 
ness and subtlety of joy and sorrow. 
Given his limitations of space and time, 
Mr. Henn accomplishes all this as per- 
fectly as I could conceive possible. Only 
an incorrigible Philistine could read 
this book without resolving to foray 
further along the paths which are here 
opened to view and for which a quite 
specific little route map is provided. 


* The Apple and the Spectroscope, by T. R. 
Henn, with a foreword by Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, Methuen, 12/6d. 
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Unformulated Need 


The course on which the book is 
based was one of several given by the 
English faculty at Cambridge since 
1947, which were organised at the 
request of science undergraduates. 
Attendance was altogether voluntary, 
yet “‘ the response to them, as evidenced 
by a crowded lecture theatre and an 
obvious interest in following up the 
problem raised by the lectures, was a 
little overwhelming. It was apparent 
that these lectures satisfied some need, 
not easily to be formulated ”. 


This unformulated need, partially 
satisfied by lectures in English, which 
has been forced upon the attention of 
the Cambridge faculty by the under- 
graduates, has been apparent to more 
perceptive educators for some decades. 
The famous physicist, R. A. Millikan, 
insisted in the twenties that the under- 
graduates at the California Institute of 
Technology spend a considerable portion 
of their time—I believe it is approxi- 
mately one-fifth—on “ Arts ”’ subjects. 
This, partly in order to contribute 
to the student’s personal enrichment, 
but chiefly because of Millikan’s concern 
to develop scientists and engineers 
with a broad and socially enlightened 
view of the responsibilities of their pro- 
fession. This practice of requiring 
engineering students to attend courses 
in the humanities is now quite common 
in the U.S.A. and Canada. Its value 
is discussed in Sir Walter Moberly’s 
The Crisis in the University. Such 
courses are not always successful since 
they easily appear to the crude science 
student as an irrelevant veneer—useless 
even if decorative. To serve any 
worthwhile purpose such courses must 
be clearly relevant to the broadly con- 
ceived needs of the science student as 
an individual or as a professional man, 
and delivered by lecturers who have a 
sympathetic understanding of the role 
of science in the modern world. How- 
ever, the need of the Cambridge science 
student cannot be fully met by lectures. 
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Contemporary Priests 


As “science” is a chief ingredient in 
the religion of modern man, so, accord- 
ing to A. N. Whitehead, scientists are 
the priests of contemporary society. 
They are, increasingly, the arbiters of 
values and of basic thought forms (con- 
sider, for example, the popular interest 
roused by Fred Hoyle’s recent lectures 
on the B.B.C.) and as the sons of Levi 
were custodians of the sacred Ark, the 
scientists are custodians of that most 
numinous object of the day—the atom 
bomb—which has the same power as 
the Ark of blinding any who see it in 
its full glory. No scientist yet struts 
around styling himself a “priest of 
contemporary culture’, yet I maintain 
that the basic element in the unformu- 
lated need of the Cambridge science 
student is an unconscious apprehension 
of the responsibility of the scientist in 
the modern world and a deep sense of 
inadequacy to that responsibility. Partly, 
to be sure, it is esthetic starvation which 
human nature cannot tolerate, but it is 
much deeper. It is a religious need. 
It is the necessity that a new class, char- 
acteristic of and largely the creators of 
contemporary civilisation, answers the 
question “How shall we dulfil our 
calling to serve our fellow men, to serve 
God?” 

Mr. Henn deals very gingerly 
with what are commonly regarded as 
religious questions, and insists that the 
two Biblical passages he discusses are 
approached for their interest as great 
literature. In his preface he defends 
this (against an attitude expressed by 
C. S. Lewis) by urging, “ Those who 
are brought to reread the Bible for its 
merits as literature may possibly come 
in time to read it as a ‘sacred book’ ”. 
I would not take serious issue with him 
on this point since all his lectures raised 
religious questions (e.g., the meaning of 
life, death, love, duty), which, I can 
well imagine, became alive for many of 
the students who listened with a vivid- 
ness which they had never experienced 
in a formally “ religious ” setting. 


Religious Need 


However, we must not be afraid to 
recognise that the science student’s real 
need is religious. Otherwise, we can 
easily convince ourselves and him that 
his need is esthetic enjoyment and 
understanding, or a few facts about the 
history of Greece, or greater ability at 
expressing his scientific discoveries and 
arguing publicly with politicians. 
Courses designed for these ends could 
be most useful if viewed in perspective. 
But if they are ‘accepted as! the full 


answer they become misleading and 
delusive. 

The culture of the individual scientist 
and of the full body of scientists will be 
whole and healthy only when the 
scientists have faced their responsibili- 
ties in the light of the Gospel and have 
experienced together the transforming 
power of Christ for their life and work. 
I am thinking here, not in the un- 
Christian category of pietistic indi- 
vidualism, but in the cosmic categories 
of Colossians where St. Paul speaks of 
the whole creation cohering in Jesus 
Christ. 


WILLINGEN REFLECTIONS 


The International Missionary Council gathered 200 delegates from all parts 
of the world at Willingen, Germany, from July 5-18 to discuss ‘‘ The Missionary 
Obligation of the Church”. The reflections are written by a delegate who is 
a Professor at the United Theological College, Bangalore, S. India. 


Willingen, and when I reflect on what happened there certain fresh emphases 
about the Church’s Mission stand out as most significant. 
* * * * 


[: is some weeks now since the I.M.C. had its enlarged Committee at 


The first thing that comes to my mind is the conviction of everyone at the 
Conference that Christ is calling the Church to move forward, even though 
political events, the apparent victory of totalitarianisms and the various forms of 
unbelief like scientific humanism and nihilism challenge the relevance and the 
possibility of the Christian missions to-day. It was not possible for the theologians 
at the Conference to arrive at an agreed statement about the theology of missions. 
But when Bishop Lesslie Newbigin re-worded the statement in more Biblical 
categories the whole Conference was prepared to accept it. This suggests to me 
that the Church’s mission cannot be fully stated in terms of rational thought. It 
is rather based on the mystery of God and His redemptive love. Theological 
statements follow rather than precede the Church’s obedience in Mission. 

* * * * 


The words unity, mobility, solidarity and identification represent some of 
the new emphases made at Willingen. 

That the Church’s Mission and Unity stand together has been emphasised 
in many ecumenical gatherings of this century. Willingen re-emphasised that 
divisions in the Church distort its witness, frustrate its mission, and contradict its 
own nature. It was stated that many of the differences that keep the Churches 
separated from one another spring from trusting in things other than the Cross 
of Christ. 

The word mobility was used with reverence to the relation of the Missions 
to institutions. The Conference was reminded that often attachment of institu- 
tional patterns of work tends to cramp missionary initiative. A radical re-examina- 
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tion of the place of institutions in the evangelistic outreach of the Church and a 
recovery of the pioneering spirit was called for. This is particularly relevant to 
students and the youth of the Church. In facing revolutionary situations in the 
world to-day Christian youth have the task of pioneering in new ways of witness- 
ing to the Gospel. 

The words solidarity and identification express two sides of the same truth. 
Solidarity expresses the fact of our involvement in the world. Christians, how- 
ever much they try to withdraw and isolate themselves from the world cannot be 
completely isolated from the limitations of concrete political and social involve- 
ments. Identification is what follows from the fact of solidarity. The Christian 
witness must be expressed in relation to the hopes and struggles of the people 
who are to be won by the Gospel. Only by such identification can the Gospel 
of the Word made flesh be effectively communicated. But while adopting the 
principle of solidarity and identification one should also bear in mind the task of 
safeguarding the full-ness of the Gospel against syncretistic dilution with non- 
Christian forms of religion or culture. 


* * * * 


Another significant insight sought to express the relation of the Church to 
Mission in a way transcending the geographical conceptions. | The Conference 
radically questioned both the use of the word ‘ foreign ’ with reference to missions 
and the general distinction made between ‘Older’ and ‘ Younger’ Churches. 
For want of more convenient terminology these words are still to be in use. But 
it was affirmed that the Church is one and cannot be classified as older and 
younger. The Church’s missionary task is directed to the whole world wherever 
God’s rule has still to penetrate. The call to foreign missionary service is seen 
as integrally related to the total mission of the Church. The Conference made 
an advance on the Whitby principle of partnership in obedience between older 
and younger churches, and stressed the need to recognise the fact of all churches 
belonging together and not simply hold the idea of one church helping another 
church. This insight sharpened the urgency of the call to what is traditionally 
known as “‘ foreign missionary service ” 

J. R. CHanpran 


Births Engagements 


Antuony: On May 2nd, to Honor and David 
Anthony (former S.C.M. London Secre- 
tary) a daughter—Alison Jane. 


Moore: On June 15th, to Peggy and Dennis 


Moore (S.C.M. Staff 1938-41), of 
Shortlands, Kent, a third son—Peter 
Francis. 


RecxarD: On July ist, to Susannah, wife of 
E. C. (Pete) Reckard, a son—Francis 
Laing. 

Rosertson: On June 21st, to Inge and John 
Robertson, a son—Michael Ralph. 


Wesster: On June 15th, to Margaret and 
Alan Webster, a daughter—Elizabeth 
Alison. 


WootpripcE: On June 7th, to Mildred (née 
Shallcross) and John Wooldridge, of 
Birmingham, a daughter—Eleanor Janet. 
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Ortrorp—Minter: John E. Olford (S.C.M. 
London Staff 1950-52) to Daphne J. 
Minter (The Royal Academy of Music). 

Partripce—Hoee: Alan Partridge (Peterhouse, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh University) 
to Rena Hogg (Edinburgh University). 

Perry—Fincu: Bert Perry (L.S.E.) to Joyce 
Finch (King’s College, London). 

WHEELER—PassmorE: John Wheeler (Liverpool 
School of Architecture) to Ann Passmore 
(Josephine Butler House). 


Marriages 


JEFFERSON—KNIGHTON: On August 12th, 
Derek Jefferson (Bristol University 1947- 
50) to Mary Knighton (Bedford and 
Institute of Ed., London 1946-51). 

Jocxer—Strrep: On July 12th, Alan Jockel 
(Wycliffe College, Oxford) to Barbara 
Steed (University College, Exeter). 


For Doctors and Nurses Qualified or in Training 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 
WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


OW do you who are doctors and nurses, working or in training, look 

upon your work? You have acquired or are acquiring a whole equip- 

ment of medical qualification. How ought it to be used? What kind 
of a post do you want? There are without doubt many other questions to be 
asked before you can answer those stated here. But will you also ask what God 
wants you to do with the equipment you have gained or are gaining? That is a 
compulsory question for all Christian students. 


The Church’s Task 

Medical work is an integral part of the Church’s mission in the world. One 
of the ways of answering the question about what God wants you to do is to see 
yourself as part of the Church and to consider your vocation in the setting off the 
Church’s life and mission. The Church desperately needs doctors and nurses in 
all parts of the world and you are part of the Church with responsibilities for the 
Church’s witness to the Gospel. Are there not, therefore, certain demands which 
membership of the Church makes upon you? 


The Need 

Whether your special interest is medicine, surgery, midwifery, pathology, 
preventive work or training of doctors and nurses, you will find a field crying out 
for aid. ‘Come over to Asia and Africa and help us.” 

There are missionaries with retirement just ahead of them, often with no 
successor among national colleagues and with no colleague from home. There 
are groups of hospitals, inadequately staffed, where recurring furloughs mean 
straining over-taxed personnel to undertake extra responsibility. There are new 
fields of work opening up, and societies having to refuse the opportunities pre- 
sented. Rural work is there. Hospitals, dispensaries, and Medical Colleges are 
there; some of these are modern and well equipped. Others need enthusiasm 
and skill to develop them. But don’t offer to go out because you have heard of 
the wonderful opportunities for acquiring professional skill in surgery or in other 
directions. These opportunities are there, but make no mistake, to be a missionary 
takes all your qualities of mind and body, all your skill, everything you have in 
you, to fill the job. 

If you are in training and wish to know more about missionary service, write 
to any of the following addresses. Enquiries are welcomed and information is 


available. 


Baptist Misstonary Society, 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 

Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 

Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware 
Road, London, W.1. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


CHRISTIANS AND CAPITALISM 


By ALASDAIR MacINTYRE, 


Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy of Religion, University of Manchester 


ANON V. A. DEMANT’S Scott Holland Lectures are published under 

the title, “ Religion and the Decline of Capitalism ”.* They might more 

fittingly have been called “ Theology and the Decline of Liberalism ”, 
for Canon Demant is concerned with movements of thought rather more than 
with social change. But his chief concern is with human reactions to what he 
sees as the failure of industrial society. Underlying the argument of this book 
is a theological premise: that there is a natural order for society in which human 
techniques and economic organisation serve political and cultural ends. The vio- 
lation of this order inevitably brings with it destruction. Capitalism is declining 
because it has violated this order in that it has elevated economic activity from 
a means to an end. In so doing it has destroyed the framework of human and 
social relationships which was created and maintained by pre-capitalist agricul- 
tural societies: but to destroy this framework is to destroy the foundations of 
society itself, Socialism is no solution, for it maintains large scale industrial 
society and thus preserves the forms created by capitalism which hold the seeds 
of decline. The solution is to restore the natural and God-ordained order in 
which man is served by political and economic devices rather than dominated by 
them. Such, I hope, is a not unfair summary of Canon Demant’s theme. It is 
supported by a wealth of quotation, and by a felicity of style which is rare among 
theologians to-day. His argument is one that will appeal to Christians in that it 
restores to us in an attractive form the Catholic conception of a ‘natural law’ 
for man and society, and Canon Demant uses this concept to make theology rele- 
vant to our political and cultural life. For this we must be grateful, but it is here 
that I experience a certain difficulty with Canon Demant’s argument. 


The Problem 


We cannot return to the simplicities of pre-capitalist societies. Indeed, Canon 
Demant explicitly rules out any attempt to do this. But I am not certain that 
his argument allows adequately for the misery of the vast mass of the people in 
pre-capitalist society, or for the possibilities of liberation from that misery which 
capitalism creates. Capitalist society is and was violent, competitive and merci- 
less. The bourgeois class only too often, in Marx’s words, “has left no other 
nexus between man and man than naked self-interest... .” But at the same 


* Christianity and the Decline of Capitalism. Faber and Faber, 12/6d. 
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time, to quote Marx and Engels again, “‘ It has been the first to show what man’s 
activity can achieve”. It has, through mass production, made the abolition of 
poverty possible. Yet poverty exists, exploitation exists. The political problem 
in our day is how to use the means of production created by capitalism to abolish 
poverty and exploitation. This sets us the practical problems of policy and 
administration which are the substance of political life. How can a book like 
Canon Demant’s help us as we face the problems? 


It is, I think, both a guide and warning. It is a guide in that it bears out 
the contentions of many less learned critics of capitalism in establishing the ruin 
of personal and social relationships which capitalist civilisation brings about. It 
is a warning in that, while attempting to make theology relevant to social life, it 
does in fact yield us very little guidance as to what we should do. Why? 
Because it is too abstract, too concerned with thought about capitalism, too little 
with capitalism itself. It is this failure which leads Canon Demant to undervalue 
the Marxist criticism of capitalism. It is this ‘failure which leads Marxian socialists 
to question the relevance of Christianity to society. 


Christians’ Dilemma in Politics 


Christians are in a dilemma where politics are concerned. For the Gospel 
speaks of an ideal righteousness and justice between man and man which will 
come to pass in the coming of God’s kingdom. Nothing less can satisfy the 
Christian conscience. This being so, the Christian must either reject all political 
reforms as falling short of the ideal or else must equate some one political doctrine 
with the gospel. If the first course is followed, the gospel becomes irrelevant to 
politics and therefore irrelevant to an essential part of human life. If the second 
course is followed, some one social group or some one political party’s cause is 
identified with the cause of God and its opponents must be seen as the enemies of 
God. But this is incompatible with the gospel’s proclamation of God’s mercy and 
God’s judgment to all men without respect of persons. This is the Christian 
dilemma then: how to construct a Christian politics which leads neither to the 
withdrawal and evasion of pietism nor to the political self-righteousness of those 
who identify the Kingdom of God with their own political opinions. 


Political Repentance 


We can begin to answer this problem by considering Luther’s dictum that 
the first word of the gospel is ‘“ Repent!’ What is political repentance? It is 
an acknowledgment first that the truth is not in us but in God; secondly, that 
therefore we must be ready to learn from any quarter, however unexpected, what 
God has to teach us; thirdly, that we have to acknowledge at one and the same 
time our own insufficiency and God’s power to use even that insufficiency to his 
greater glory. This means that it is a false humility which uses human sin and insuf- 
ficiency as an excuse for evading politics and a false pride which suggests to us that 
we can ever be secure in our political opinions, however much we have laboured 
to secure for them truth and realism. But the insufficiency and the need for 
political action are not therefore made unreal. What do they demand of us in 
contemporary terms? 

They demand a radical criticism of the current conception of “the West”. 
For it is this conception which is used to maintain our pride and our self- 
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righteousness. They demand at the same time a new and a repentant openness 
to the Communist East. The most flagrant passage in Canon Demant’s usually 
excellent analysis is one where he says: “In Mr. Fitzroy Maclean’s Eastern 
Approaches you will read that what the peasant tribesman near the Afghanistan 
border regards his citizenship of U.S.S.R. to mean is that it has introduced to him 
the motor car, the wireless, cheap scent and flimsy clothing, things which Western 
capitalism could offer pretty well”. This is a travesty of Soviet Asia, which 
offers perhaps the greatest communist challenge to the Western world. In 
colonial and semi-colonial Asia the price of capitalist expansion is poverty, hunger 
and the use of human beings as beasts of burden. Such conditions were also 
commonplace in Russian Asia before the Revolution. But recently a London 
University Scientist, Dr. S. M. Manton, visited Soviet Asia and saw its citise. She 
saw no destitution, no inhuman use of human beings. I, for one, cannot believe 
that the real conditions of Asian city-life can be concealed: that it would be possible 
in colonial Asia to conceal what is happening. I am therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that in Asia the Soviet system has accomplished things which put to shame 
even such token efforts as the Colombo plan. But what the Soviets have accom- 
plished could only be done by utilising to the full the powers of modern industry. 
The enemy is not industry, but capitalism. The failure of Canon Demant’s argu- 
ment is that it links these two too closely, and consequently fails to meet the 
challenge which the Soviet Union presents. It is no good talking about human 
rights to men without bread: it is only a form of self-righteousness unless the 
rights will show men the way to bread. The failure of “ the West ”” is its failure 
in Asia and Africa: it is difficult to see that Christian repentance should not lead 
us to take the achievements of the Soviet Union far more seriously. 


THE 
SORDID PARTICULARS 


By C. V. SPROXTON, N.W. Secretary, S.C.M. in Schools. 


ESUS CHRIST at his first appearance proclaimed His Lordship over the 

whole of life. At His second coming ‘He will bring the world to an end and 

restore all things to God. Meanwhile.... what? The question has always 
worried the Church. Living as she does in the interim of the two appearances 
she has to make the best of this world whilst it lasts. How then are these two 
worlds to be related: the world of God’s sovereign will, and the world of man’s 
intractable pride and sin? Whatever answers have been given, the Church has 
generally been conscious that none of them was the definitive solution. (That 
the Roman Church has worked out a definitive solution only proves the ambiguity 
of the situations to be faced.) Never wholly, or never for long, has the Church 
been satisfied with @ solution. 

In Christ and Culture* Dr. Richard Niebuhr has sketched some of the 
answers made to the perennial question: Meanwhile .... what? This is a 


* Christ and Culture. Richard Niebuhr. Faber, 21s. 
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timely book, written in an enviably lucid style. The argument can easily be 
followed without the mind being bogged in a morass of foot-notes. It is com- 
mendably brief; you can read it in ‘an evening. Though the book is simply 
divided into seven chapters, the author is attempting to do three things. 

In the first part he focuses our attention on the problem and defines his 
key-terms: Christ (excellent paragraphs, these) and culture (with little sympathy 
for the pedant and the arty). 

In the second part he devotes a chapter each to five typical answers which 
have emerged historically when the Church has taken seriously the infinite dialogue 
in the Christian conscience and community when the two complex realities (Christ 
and culture) are brought together. Without burdening his argument with 
copious sources he outlines the answer and illustrates it by short quotations from 
the works of people like Luther, Calvin, and F. D. Maurice. These chapters are 
excellent as far as they go. (Dr. Niebuhr anticipates the criticism that he has 
over-simplified by admitting that in practice the different attitudes merge into 
each other.) But they do not go quite far enough. The considerable contribu- 
tion to the dialogue made by such people as Brunner, Maritain, Berdyaev, and 
the author’s famous brother, Reinhold, are scarcely mentioned. Nor is any dis- 
cussion of the subject in the setting of the recent ecumenical councils. A pity this, 
for Christian social thinking did not end (for many of us!) with F. D. Maurice. 
And ‘the age of anxiety’ has revealed emphases in the dialogue unsuspected by 
the “ classical ” thinkers. 

In the third part the author puts down a few of his own thoughts about the 
subject. These are frankly disappointing, and the weakest part of the book. 
There is nothing particularly new in what he says, though his comments on 
Kierkegaard are worth having. He goes to such pains to make us conscious of 
our fragmentary knowledge of God, our partial insights into the situation, the 
ambiguity of our decisions and actions, that we are wondering whether we can 
do anything which even faintly bears the imprimatur of God, and whether in any 
case it is not His fault for creating a world with so many ‘ Road up’ signs. Of 
course, it is true that we cannot discover obedience through speculation, and that 
we must act existentially, in a kind of faithful muddling-through. But even in 
these ‘sordid particulars the Eternal Design may appear’. Dr. Niebuhr does 
not help us much to recognise it. One is not convinced that he believes it to be 
recognisable, and one is left wondering whether there is not something after all 
in the casuistry of Rome. 

It is refreshing to turn to Dr. Pieper’s book.* He is not so conscious of the 
ambiguities of the situation. He thinks he knows the cause of our malady and 
he says so. And he also prescribes the remedy. Work, that is the root of the 
trouble. Our society is so dominated by the idea of work that man can never 
know reality. And by work he does not mean only the toil of what would in 
other settings be called the proletariat. For him we are all the proletariat, for 
even the intellectual is just the by-product of a society that is sold out to work. 
(‘ Looking is an act of aggression ’.) Things are the wrong way up. We should 
work in order that we may have leisure. There is no future for a world which 
gets them the other way round. Man cannot discover himself, cannot come to 
a full possession of his faculties, except in leisure. It is ‘a form of silence, of that 


* Leisure the Basis of Culture, Joseph Pieper. Faber 10/6. 
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silence which is the prerequisite of the apprehension of reality . . . not only the 
occasion but also the capacity for steeping oneself in the whole of creation. Leisure 
is not the attitude of mind of those who actively intervene, but of those who are 
open to everything’. Dr. Pieper argues his case beautifully, for he has a good 
mind and a sensitive imagination, and he puts his thesis into the setting of holi- 
days, festivals, worship, and culture. He does not argue that leisure, as he 
understands it, should be given its due place, but the place, in order that man 
may again know the stillness in which God speaks. 


Dr. Pieper’s book reads strangely against the background of protestantism, 
and must seem almost peculiar to certain departments of the British Council of 
Churches. He is, of course, quite right in contending tor a proper understanding 
of leisure, and we must all be rebuked. He is, of course, quite wrong, when he 
refuses to admit that the Biblical view of life places both work and leisure into 
the proper perspective, where neither is an adjunct of the other, neither more 
important than the other, but where both (labour and rest) are equally necessary 
for the recognition and fulfilment of the Eternal Design. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


THEOLOGY OF SEX 


Problems of Personal Relationships, 
by F. F. Rigby (Faber and Faber, 1952, 
12/6d.). 

The Mystery of Love and Marriage, 
by O. S. Bailey (S.C.M., 1952, 12/6d.). 

WE OFTEN OVERLOOK the obvious fact 

that there is no subject of such profound 

importance and general interest as 
marriage: and no subject where evan- 
gelistic possibilities are more _ easily 
found, or ‘frontiers’ more easily 
crossed. Such a reflection emphasises 
the great importance of the two books 
under review. They are meant to be 
read, and can be read, in the whole con- 
text of Christian theology and Christian 
evangelism. Within this context these 
two books have each a distinctive place 
and supplement each other admirably. 


Mr. Rigby’s book helps us to analyse 
and to understand better the various 
topics and problems of sex. Mr. 
Bailey’s book helps us to work out the 
theological background to all this—that 
side of sex discussions which so often, 
and for many reasons, has been mis- 
represented and misunderstood when it 
has not been altogether neglected. 
(‘ Early Christianity left to succeeding 
ages an unbalanced conception of sex 
and sexual intercourse, and an entirely 
mistaken view of sexual pleasure ’.) 


Mr. Rigby writes with great practical 
wisdom. We may specially admire 
his reminder that so often, despite the 
guidance afforded by “ general prin- 
ciples’, an independent appeal must be 
made to the individual conscience for a 
final resolution of personal sex difficul- 
ties; his support for an overhauling of 
the traditional Christian attitude to mas- 
turbation; his clear discernment that in 
A.I.D. the point of greatest significance 
is “‘ the entry of a third person into the 
marriage’; the unprejudiced wisdom 
of his remarks on “ mixed ”’ marriages. 
In all the topics it surveys, the book is 


remarkably detailed, and the author 
shirks no difficulty. Here is a book 
which witnesses to the human sym- 
pathy, the pastoral concern, and the 
practical wisdom of its author. It is no 
criticism of the book, but rather indica- 
tive that it remains faithful to its main 
purpose, that the theological back- 
ground only now and then comes to the 
fore (though we must not overlook his 
important remarks, e.g., on contempla- 
tion (p. 63) and on the Incarnation (p. 
47). Here, however, Mr. Bailey’s book 
provides a most valuable supplement. 
In Part I of the book he discusses 
that Love which is in Berdyaev’s phrase 
‘the ontological basis of the marriage 
union’; which is, to quote this time 
from Buber, ‘the responsibility of an 
I for a Thow’, a Love of which fidelity 
is an important part. It characterises a 
personal experience in its totality, and, 
further to this point, Mr. Bailey has 
some wise words to say about the rela- 
tions between eros, philia and agape, as 
well as about the all too common char- 
acterisation of love as “ pre-marttal ’. 
At the same time, Love is ‘ inherently 
tragic’: it must needs resolve in itself: 
(i) personal freedom and a bi-personal 
unity, (ii) a community reference and 
what is uniquely intimate, and (iii) 
the general tension between the tem- 
poral and the eternal. Here is an 
analysis coming from deep personal 
experience and profound thought. 
Part II of the book discusses various 
points which follow the claim Mr. 
Bailey now makes that this Love he has 
discussed in Part I finds its highest 
expression in the ‘one-flesh henosis ’ 
which is the organic unity of marriage. 
Of particular interest are his discussions 
from this standpoint, of “consent” in 
marriage, of the place and frequency of 
sexual intercourse in marriage, of prosti- 
tution, as well as his discussion of the 
implications of his outlook for personal 
resurrection. His long section on 
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divorce testifies both to his theological 
thoroughness and to the utter magni- 
tude of the problem: as much as Mr. 
Rigby he pleads for ‘a skilled ministry ’ 
of marriage reconciliation. 

At points the book may be tantalis- 
ingly brief, but it is never shallow. His 
historical summaries only make us hope 
that Mr. Bailey will write further, and 
soon, to develop this neglected field of 
historical and pastoral theology. We 
might then be better placed for making 
a specifically Christian answer to these 
many ‘problems of personal relation- 
ships’. Meanwhile, there could be no 
better introduction than this book to the 
theological background to, and theo- 
logical blunderings about, Love and 
Marriage. I would like to present a 
copy to all those who think that 
Christians should never be married in 
Lent; wiser people will buy it. 

I. T. Ramsey 
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NATURE OF GOD 


The Christian Understanding of Cod, 
by Nels F. S. Ferré (S.C.M. Press, 


18/-). 
“Tue tHeEsis of this book is that the 
Christian faith must express itself 
within some system of thought. Either 
it keeps using alien systems or develops 
the principles which are inherent in its 
own nature. In this book I have tried 


to take seriously what it means that 
God is Love, Creator and Lord.” 


In these words the author indicates 
his objective, and anyone who is inter- 
ested in the paths of reaching such a 
goal will find a reading of this book 
immensely rewarding. He may find 
the terminology formidable, loose ends 
lying about the argument, and he will 
be compelled to take a hop, skip, and 
a jump, where he would rather main- 
tain a steady pace; but the force of the 
central conviction of Prof. Ferré’s work 
will grip him with all its fascinating 
vitality. 


The argument is divided into two 
sections, the first of which deals with 
the nature of God. The problems of 
God’s relation to the world, of time and 
eternity, and of the sovereignty of God 
are treated here. The second section 
is concerned with the work of God, in 
creation, providence, revelation, incar- 
nation and the last things. All these 
themes are examined in the light of the 
affirmation that God is Love. This is 
the basic motif which, it is argued, 
must control our thinking about God, 
otherwise we simply manufacture idols. 
To elicit the logic of this control is a 
task of vital importance to-day: and 
Prof. Ferré’s work with its admirable 
sensitivity to the influence of leading 
continental and American thinkers, con- 
stitutes a share in undertaking it which 
merits our keenest attention and grati- 
tude. No S.C.M. library seriously 
attempting to cope with the conversa- 
tion of the Gospel should be without it. 


JoHN OLFoRD 


ECUMENISM 
Vision and Action, by L. A. Zander. 

_ Translated from the Russian by Natalie 

' Duddington (Victor Gollancz, 18/-). 
Here Is a Book on Ecumenism as fact 
and_ problem, its presuppositions, 
problems, and spiritual reality, which 
richly deserves to be widely read and 
deeply pondered. It is in a very real 
sense: Ecumenism for Everyman. 

What can, and must, be claimed for 
it is, firstly, that it does bring into a 
possibly already overwritten field, a re- 
invigorating freshness which is no small 
feat and mercy in itself. Secondly, that 
alike to those bemused with overmuch 
reading on the subject, those hitherto 
lacking courage or knowledge how or 
where seriously to begin upon it, and 
to the perplexed or indignant non- 
Churchgoer impatient of a divided 
Christendom, this book—born of long 
years of unbroken experience in ecu- 
menical work and encounters—offers a 
most elucidatory, fair, and charitable 
over-all presentation of the ecumenical 
situation to date. Thirdly, that it sign- 
posts, sometimes prophetically, further 
avenues that ought to be ecumenically 
explored in the future. 

To attempt in strictly limited space 
any résumé of Professor Zander’s 
Vision and Action would be an injustice 
to the book itself, and to its readers, 
thereby preventing them making at 
first hand—as should Christians of 
every tradition—their own vivid dis- 
covery of its salutary realism, demand- 
ing significance, and bracing expectancy 
even in face of all that is most intran- 
sigent in present ecumenical problems 
and humanly likely to remain so. But 
it is perhaps permissible and profitable 
to offer one or two pointers as to where 
Professor Zander’s thought can and 
should specially engage us. 

There is the claim that the funda- 
mental division of Christendom is that 
between West and East. To the 
Westerner hitherto accustomed to place 
the crucial dividing line between 
Catholic and Protestant, it is thought- 
provoking, maybe stimulating, to learn 


that “from the Eastern standpoint, 
Catholicism and Protestantism are both 
aspects of Western Christianity, having 
much in common in spite of their 
differences ”’. 

There is the stress upon the fact— 
which all would do well to penetrate 
more deeply—of the unity still remain- 
ing to divided Christians. There is 
“the remaining unity” of the Name of 
Christian; of Baptism; and of the same 
other-world destiny. There is the 
needed insistence that ‘In ecumenical 
literature the problem of Mariology is 
completely crowded out by ecclesio- 
logical discussions and does not attract 

. . the attention due to it both from 
the point of view of theological thought 
and of Church life”. Recovery of 
“veneration of Our Lady”, and of 
veneration of saints, veneration of ikons, 
and prayers for the departed, where 
these too are lost, are essential for a 
recovery of unity in faith. 

“Ecumenism is the striving for the 
real historical Church to embody the 
image appointed by the Lord”. But, 
as Professor Zander sees it, the Ecu- 
menical Movement as a whole is also 
“an expression of catholicity under- 
stood not as a static quality of a given 
church, but as “the change from glory to 
glory” (2 Cor. III, 18) and the trans- 
figuration of the Church into the image 
of the Holy Trinity”. Progressively 
to prayer-ponder his “Ecumenism is 
the miracles of transfiguration, and the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord should be 
its feast day” is to realise that once 
given our genuine desire and willing- 
ness for the cost of unity, God could in 
our ascent of the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion carry us beyond the “ unity with- 
out union” (which is all that Professor 
Zander ultimately envisages) into “ the 
unity that Christ wills’, historically as 
well as eschatologically, and “by the 
means that He wills”. 

Nore:—If there is another edition of this 
book, as is to be hoped, there are a number 
of misprints in urgent need of correction, 


e.g., Pére Daniélou is incorrectly referred 
to throughout as Danielon. 
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Ecumenism and Catholicity, by William 
Nicholls (S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 12/6d.). 
Mr. 


NicHoLts in writing on the 
Ecumenical Movement; The Given 
Unity; Unity, Eschatological and His- 
torical; Ecumenism and Theology; 
Ecumenism and Catholicity; Unity and 
the Holy Spirit; Steps towards Unity; 
and Theological Integration, of neces- 
sity covers some of the ground covered 
by Professor Zander’s Vision and 
Action—but in covering it as an 
Anglican covers it very differently. 
The strength of this book is to be 
found in its stress upon the need for 
repentance. “ The ecumenical move- 
ment will always remain a mystery to 
anyone who does not see that repent- 
ance is the driving force behind it, that 
it is a movement of amendment of 
life”. But whilst he is certainly right 
in his assertions that ‘“ Theological 
repentance” in regard to our divisions 
“is something for which our own 
powers are always inadequate. ... If 
we have all gone astray from the fulness 
of the truth as it is in Christ, our 
coming together must be a process of 
mutual correction in Christ, a process 
of common receiving of correction from 
the light which the Holy Spirit casts on 
the revelation once given in Christ ”; 
his conclusion as to the practical ways 
in which this theological repentance 
should be worked out would 
undoubtedly not win the approval of 
all within, let alone outside, the Angli- 


can Communion. This is no more than, 


his own recognition that ‘“‘ the Anglican 
Communion contains within her own 
borders the whole theological problem 
of divided Christendom ”’. 

However one may disagree with 
many of Mr. Nicholls’ conclusions as to 
the right steps towards unity, one can- 
not but be grateful for the seriousness 
and sincerity of his penitential caring 
for it. His book challenges Anglicans 
in particular continually to pray and 
think through their own obligations in 
the matter of striving for the Church’s 
visible unity on the historic plane. 

Masize SPENS 


oA 


COMMUNICATION 
The Communication of The Cospel, 

by David H. C. Read (S.C.M., 7/6d.). 
The Christianity of Main Street, by 

Theodore O. Wedel (Macmillan, 7/6d.). 
TuHeEsE Two sooxs are both addressed 
to the confused intellectual world 
of our day. In a word they are both 
in different ways concerned with the 
problem of communication. Words 
and ideas become fashionable for a time 
in Christian circles and are then quietly 
discarded in favour of some new catch- 
word. Communication is a word much 
on the lips of up-to-date theologians 
and other intellectuals, but it has 
become a part of the fashionable jargon 
because it denotes a problem of immense 
gravity which confronts the Church. 
‘The pressures of our era” are so unpre- 
cedented in their weight and variety, 
that the task of the preacher is excep- 
tionally difficult. This generation is 
characterised as ‘‘ bewildered,  dis- 
tracted, uncertain . . . conditioned to 
respond to scientific demonstrations 
suspicious of obvious propaganda and 
unable to see much meaning in our 
religious propositions”. No church 
can communicate the gospel to such a 
generation if it is untouched by the 
agonies of the time and is content to 
preach irrelevant ideals. The church 
and its ministry must be so involved in 
the tensions of this world as to feel them 
in the blood. There can be no with- 
drawal into an ivory tower, no bolting 
down an_ eschatalogical rabbit-hole. 
Every preacher and would-be preacher 
should read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the penetrating and provocative 
comments of this lively book. By 
contrast, the volume by Canon Wedel, 
of the College of Preachers, Washing- 
ton, also the written form of lectures is 
pedestrian in its approach. As a 
“preliminary apology for classical 
Christianity ”, it might help to convince 
some dissatisfied dwellers in Main 
Street that they had not yet encoun- 
tered a full-blooded Christianity. 

F, J. Taytor 


The Psychology of Unbelief, by Dr. H. 
C. Riimke (Rockliff, 7s. 6d.). 


THERE ARE TIMES when the Church 
finds it necessary to consider what 
modes of religious experiences are 
intelligible at the several stages of per- 
sonal development; and, indeed, what 
should be expected in the way of under- 
standing of religious faith. The con- 
sideration is obviously a vital one in the 
field of religious education. It is surely 
no less urgent for Christians to know 
what is the content, weight and range 
of unprofessed religious experience in 
present-day society. Professor Riimke 
has followed the line of enquiry with 
diverse types of people with the view to 
discovering what may be described as 
basic characteristics of the religious 
experience at the various stages of per- 
sonal development and what in fact is 
the nature of the disturbances that cause 
people to fall short of these. He holds 
that religious belief is something that 
accompanies us in our development and 
maturity and that the various forms 
through which belief passes constitutes 
personal development. On_ purely 
empirical grounds he speaks of degrees 
or stages of religious experience having 
to be reached in an unchangeably set 
order: each of which religious stage 
being unique and irreducible. Such 
findings have enabled him to establish 
a working hypothesis, namely, that 
unbelief is an interruption of personal 
development. He is as persuaded of 
the importance of the psychologist’s task 
of uncovering disturbances which arrest 
true development as he is convinced that 
it is only an understanding of man as 
“homo religious” that can give us a 
sound psychology. To certain people 
some of the observations in this small 
book will be personally significant, to 
others they should prove most useful in 
finding a point of view. 


V.L. Tuomas 


SHORT NOTICES 


South Africa—What of the Church, 

by E. W. Grant. 
Egypt—W hat of the Church, by Geoffrey 

Allen (Edinburgh House Press, 1/- each). 
THESE TWO FURTHER BOOKLETS in this 
series are as useful as their predecessors. 
Each contains in a very small compass 
a great deal of information about the 
situation of the Church in the area with 
which it it concerned. Bishop Allen 
also includes some very interesting and 
relevant comments about the real nature 
of the Mission of the Church. 

Frances A. Paton 


The Nature of the Church, Edited by 
Newton Flew (S.C.M. Press, 21/-). 
Intercommunion, Edited by Donald Baillie 

and John Marsh (S.C.M. Press, 21/-). 
THE THREE preparatory documents of 
the three Commissions of the Faith and 
Order Conference at Lund this summer 
have already been noticed in these 
columns. In addition to these docu- 
ments are three volumes containing the 
findings of the three theological commis- 
sions. The first on Ways of Worship 
has already been published and noted; 
the other two now complete the set. 

The first volume is called a collection 
of statements on the nature of the 
Church according to the teaching of the 
chief Christian communions in Christ- 
endom. Its two main parts correspond 
to the two sections in which the com- 
mission was forced to work, the first 
centred in Britain and dealing with the 
Churches in Europe and the second 
centred in and dealing with the 
Churches of the U.S.A. The result is 
a comprehensive volume of essays deal- 
ing with historical, confessional and 
ecclesiological issues from all parts of 
the world and all Church traditions. 
The value of this volume is considerably 
enhanced by the claim that many of the 
statements have behind them more than 
the authority of individual writers and 
in some cases are approved statements 
from official bodies. 
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The other volume on _ Intercom- 
munion is equally comprehensive. It 
is in three parts: the first being the text 
of the Commission’s report, which is a 
most lucid statement of problems and 
issues involved; the second consists of 
four historical essays on the problem, 
and the third contains fifteen essays by 
theologians from all traditions. There 
are two appendices on “ Existing Rules 
and Customs of the Churches” and 
“The Revival of the Agape”. The 
result is a most lively volume contain- 
ing much original contribution. The 
main part of the book (iii) is not just 
a dull recital of the problem from suc- 
cessive standpoints but is comprised of 
essays on such subjects as Confessional 
Loyalty and the Ecumenical Movement, 
Lord’s Supper or Church Supper, 
Eschatology and the Eucharist, Co-cele- 
bration, etc. 

The publication of these Faith and 
Order volumes, it is to be hoped, will 
mark a real step in the process of educa- 
tion and understanding among the 
Churches without which the Church’s 
unity will not be realised. 


haG: 


Prayers for the Christian Year. 
(Oxford, 9/6d.). 

Tue CuurcH oF ScoTrtanp has been 
well served by its Committee on Public 
Worship. In the Book of Common 
Order (1940) it did much to maintain 
a great liturgical tradition, and at some 
points to advance it. In this book, 
which is a revision and enlargement of 
one published in 1935, an effort is 
made to enrich that tradition by an 
increased observance of the Christian 
Year, an observance which ceased in 
Scotland at the Reformation for reasons 
which, if they were cogent then, have 
long since lost their validity. It pro- 
vides services for the main festivals, for 
the Sundays in Advent and Lent, and 
the days in Holy Week, and it com- 
pares not unfavourably with J. M. 
Todd’s “Prayers and Services for 
Christian Festivals”. One difference 
is interesting: it does not, as Mr. Todd’s 
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book does, provide special orders for 
Holy Communion at the great festivals. 
Is this a weakness? Provision is, of 
course, made in the Book of Common 
Order for special sentences and prefaces 
for the Christian Year to be used at 
the Communion, but the Committee 
does not apparently expect them to be 
much used, or it would not have pro- 
vided this new book. It has in fact 
used its authority to increase the likeli- 
hood that the norm of parish worship 
in Scotland shall be, not the Com- 
munion, but a weakened form of 
Matins, an office derived from the 
monasteries, which was never intended 
to be more than supplementary. There 
are those who will regret it. If John 
Calvin failed to persuade the Reformed 
Church to return to the New Testa- 
ment practice of a weekly Breaking of 
Bread, lesser authorities can hardly be 
blamed for not succeeding. But they 
might have been expected to try—at 
least at the great festivals. 


DonaLtp MaTHERS 
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Weymouth’s 


NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN 
SPEECH 


The grace and accuracy of Dr. 
Weymouth’s rendering, which so 
greatly commended it to count- 
less readers, is still unrivalled. 
The book has been entirely 
re-set in modern type and is 
available in a wide variety of 
sizes and bindings. 


Again available: 


From all booksellers 


Prices from 6s 6d net 


JAMES CLARK AND Co. LTD. 
5, WARDROBE PLACE, E.C.4 


READERS’ FORUM 


Finance 


Dear Sir, 

We were informed at Easter Council 
this year that a Trust Fund had pro- 
mised to give the S.C.M. £8,000 if its 
members could collect £12,000 before 
Christmas 1953. 

Since, I believe, there are about 
10,000 members in the British Isles in 
the Movement, this would mean about 
22/-a head over a period of 20 months. 
Put in this way it does not seem beyond 
our means, and I feel this is a great but 
not impossible challenge. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jane Bryant 
(Hon. Secretary), 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, 
8, Hunter Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Church and Queen 


Dear Sir, 

As a Methodist, and, therefore, as a 
sympathetic outsider to the Church of 
England, I must confess that I rubbed 
my eyes in amazement when I read Mr. 
Eric Hayman’s description of the report 
“Church Relations in England’ as a 
‘threat’. I have always been taught 
that it is the peculiar virtue of the 
Anglican tradition to be sober, balanced, 
and comprehensive, and that it is the 
proud heritage of the Church of 
England to be both Catholic and 
Reformed. One of the leading opera- 
tive symbols of this character is surely 
the Anglican ministry, which is within 
the continuous episcopal succession of 
the ancient Church, to the end that the 
Catholic Anglican may find the values 
he especially cherishes duly safeguarded. 
Yet express assent to a_ particular 
Catholic theological reason why this 
continuous episcopally-ordained minis- 
try is to be maintained is not required 
of every individual Anglican, to the end 
that the Evangelical Anglican may like- 
wise find conscientious lodgement 


within the Church. To me this appears 
a theologically sound, a practically wise, 
and in charity a Christian arrangement. 
The present discussion of ‘full com- 
munion’ between the Church of 
England and the Free Churches, by the 
latter ‘taking episcopacy into their 
systems ’, seems to me to be a logical 
and a courageous attempt to extend this 
arrangement. Why it should be 
described as a ‘ threat’ to Catholics and 
to Protestants I cannot imagine, least 
of all to Catholics! That comprehen- 
sive attitude to Orders and the Sacra- 
ments which lies at the bottom of his- 
toric Anglican polity provides the only 
possible foundation for that English 
Church reunion which is so devoutly 
to be wished. 

Yours faithfully, 

Joun Lawson 

102, Bexwell Road, 
Downham Market, 
Norfolk. 


An Index? 


To the Editor of Ture Srupent 
MoveEMENT. 


Dear Sir, 


I have been reading Tur Srupent 
Movement regularly for a number of 
years and I often have occasion to refer 
to back numbers for articles or book 
reviews. This usually means a pro- 
tracted and sometimes unsuccessful 
hunt. I have been wondering if ‘it 
would be feasible for you to have an 
annual index to the magazine. Perhaps 
it would be too much trouble, but I, for 
one, would find it a help. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joun W. Kennepy 
Sheffield Cathedral. 


(We would like to know if this request is 
shared by many.—Ed.). 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


STUDY SWANWICK 1952 


HE timetable of Study Swan- 

wick—contained in a thin 

yellow brochure—indicates the 
bones of the skeleton. It cannot convey 
the breath which gave it life, neither 
can these desultory remarks. For 
Swanwick, in this context, means not 
simply a certain series of daily arrange- 
ments, or the house and grounds—dis- 
tinctive as they are, or even the host of 
delightfully companionable people of 
many nationalities assembled there 
together. These are component parts, 
but Swanwick itself is an essence, an 
atmosphere, a feeling in the air, a 
flavour on the tongue. That flavour, 
unforgettable but strangely indefinable, 
can only be appropriated by tasting for 
oneself. 

The ten July days tumbled after one 
another and disappeared with the sur- 
prising alacrity of the White Rabbit. 
Each was packed tight with activities 
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designed to satisfy, in turn, our physical, 
intellectual and spiritual requirements. 
What, one wonders, in this medley of 
events, will have been of most lasting 
influence? 

Perhaps for some the lectures, of 
which there were seven, each in its 
separate way, seeking to relate the 
essential truths of the Christian revela- 
tion to an important aspect of contem- 
porary affairs in either politics, ethics, 
economics, theology or biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Perhaps for others the groups of 
about a dozen which met daily to study 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: a formid- 
able task guided by the helpful outline 
specially prepared by Robin Boyd. 

Or perhaps the Seminars, convened 
after dinner for an hour and a half 
and widely disseminated over the entire 
estate. The subjects chosen for deliber- 
ation covered a wide variety of topics of 
sociological, international, ecclesiastical 


and theological significance. Here all 
had a chance to make some contribu- 
tion to the discussion and some were 
invited to prepare various synopses and 
critiques based on private reading, for 
which nearly three hours a day were set 
aside. 

Maybe for others the entertainment, 
which, each evening, provided mental 
stimulus of a more hilarious character, 
though not entirely so, for under the 
direction of Roger Gaunt (King’s, 
Cambridge), a choir gave performances 
of madrigals and music by Mozart and 
Brahms, worthy of his superbly gifted 
leadership. 

Perhaps for others the devotions: the 
daily celebrations of Communion in the 
Chapel; the intercessions; or the prayers 
in the Conference Hall. For morning 
prayers the Chaplain arranged a series 
of meditations on the Transfiguration, 
as recorded by St. Matthew. “ There 
needs a centre of silence” D. H. Law- 
rence once remarked, and there could 
have been few who were not deeply 
moved by this unity in the stillness. 


For others maybe one particular 
meeting—or, again, nothing so specific: 
the athletic eccentricities of the sports; 
the vagaries of interdenominational 
volley-ball and other feats of alfresco 
skill; or simply the spirit of fellowship 
pervading the whole; friends met again: 
or for the first time; the goodwill and 
charm and love of men and women. 


There are many to whom we feel 
grateful: among them Cheslyn Jones, of 
Wells, the Chaplain, who so effectively 
accomplished his avowed aim of raising 
the tone; and Michael Apps (Pembroke, 
Cambridge), an exemplary Chairman, 
whose kindliness and friendliness made 
everyone feel at home from the outset. 


There was but one disappointment. 
We were told that after the uncon- 
taminated altitudes of Swanwick the 
Devil and his angels would be awaiting 
us on Derby Station. Unfortunately 
they did not arrive before our train left, 
I hear they were delayed at Crewe. 


PETER CoLLINGwoop 


Cambridge. 


GENERAL SWANWICK 1952 


HE vastness of a Swanwick 

Conference is the first thing to 

impress and maybe overwhelm 
the student making his first pilgrimage 
to this Derbyshire village, but very 
quickly this year’s conference found its 
feet and the different levels of confer- 
ence life soon became knit into another 
Swanwick. 

There was, of course, sport, and with 
the Olympics in progress we took our 
sport seriously even to the extent of a 
three mile ‘marathon’, and there were 
entertainments, from recorder music to 
Thurber, and from Housman to the 
usual skits on conference events, per- 
sonalities and ‘ phrases ’, which provided 
a well-varied balance to our exacting 
periods of Bible Study (with or with- 
out the outline) and the Parallel 
Courses. 

With all the ingredients there, and 
with the theme of Salvation in the 


Modern World before us, the conference 
was quickened to life by a penetrating 
analysis of the contemporary human 
situation by Leslie Paul. He pointed 
to the characteristics of our epoch as a 
physical and spiritual uprootedness and 
homelessness, caused and accentuated by 
the constant state of revolution in which 
we are living and the accelerated pace 
of scientific advance which unsettles 
society. 


Against this background Canon 
Raven in his four talks attempted to 
draw out for us the meaning and hope 
of salvation and its very profound 
implications. The earnestness with 
which we discussed questions of paci- 
fism, personal relationships and the 
nature of the church in our company 
meetings and individually, was indica- 
tive of the extent to which he succeeded. 
In his talks he showed that we must 
continually examine our lives and 
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actions, as individuals, as churches, as 
communities, in the light of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. Then, if for us 
the way of salvation is seen to be the 
way of suffering, we must learn to 
suffer with him in our own particular 
situation, and not only to suffer with 
him, but to forgive. 


These truths were summed up most 
poignantly for most people in a telling 
presentation of Henri Ghéon’s The 
Way of the Cross produced by Frank 
Glendenning. In words, mime and 


music, audience as well as actors became 
identified in the eternal drama of the 
crucifixion and we began to see, how- 
ever dimly, the hope of our own salva- 
tion through the depths of sin and 
despair, and could take to ourselves 
Ghéon’s words:— 


‘ They nail the hands and feet 
of the one who died for me 
Saviour, fasten my fate 
with yours upon the tree.’ 


Joun A. SIppLE 
Sheffield University. 


SCOTTISH CONFERENCE 1952 


a ° 
E are all here together in 
our conference for prayer, 
Bible study, discussion, 


laughter, indignation and caring for 
one another and the world..... But 
for the Lord’s Supper we have to divide 


” 


into parties ”’. 


You may have heard those words of 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin on 29th 
June as we broadcast from Scottish 
Conference at Wiston Lodge in the 
uplands of Lanarkshire. They express 
something of the character of that Con- 
ference, both its strength and weakness, 
its unity and division, as we came 
together as the Scottish S.C.M. for the 
first time since the Carbisdale Confer- 
ence of 1948. 


It was an admirably organised con- 
ference and Wiston Lodge provided an 
ideal setting. Indeed this was not just 
another conference but a focal point, 
even a turning point in Scottish S.C.M. 
life. The theme ‘“ Responsible Living 
To-day’ gave significance to our 
activity, and we were welded into a 
community where the world’s problems 
were our problems, and we found this 
fellowship not only with Scots but with 
Americans, Africans, Norwegians, in 
all we did; perhaps most of all at the 
Communion Service broken as it was 
by our separate celebrations. 
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What does it mean to live a life of 
Christian responsibility in the world to- 
day in the two-dimensional tug-of-war 
where we are on the one hand 
embedded in the seemingly blind and 
immutable process of cause and effect, 
and where on the other hand our 
response to “ our supernatural environ- 
ment’ so often becomes a mere effort 
to be holy, and good works become 
loveless? 


Thus did Bishop Newbigin describe 
the dilemma of modern man. In his 
subsequent talks he expanded on the 
nature of the release from this bondage 
which only obedience to Christ can 
bring and the significance of life lived 
in continuing response to His love. He 
spoke of the wholeness of Christ’s 
Redemption, of the hopes and fears of 
his home Church in South India, of the 
gluttony of the West and its debt to 
Asia, of the problems of Africa, and, 
at the same time, inextricably bound 
up with these, he spoke in the most per- 
sonal terms of challenge and response, 
opening up the Bible to us, speaking of 
life in the spirit and the humdrum difh- 
culties of prayer and living together. 


It was perhaps in these talks that the 
Conference found its remarkable unity. 
It seemed essential that we should 
explore the possibilities of response 
more fully, and the evening talks were 


devoted to this. Penry Jones, of the 
Iona Community, spoke brilliantly on 
“National and International Loyalties”, 
describing the world situation, and the 
urgent necessity for realising that poli- 
tics is an affair of everyday living. Dr. 
Roy Lee, of Oxford, dealt with the 
Christian’s response to God in personal 
relationships and Donald Mathers 
spoke of the treason of the intellectual 
and the departmentalisation of Univer- 
sity thought which it is the Christian 
student’s task to redeem. The Con- 
ference owed much to Keith Bridston, 
who not only led a group on the 
strategy of the Church’s mission but 
gave the last talk on the world church. 
He spoke of totality of the Church’s 
mission in response to a Lord who had 
so loved, not just the Church but the 
whole World. 

The life at Wiston was a full one, 
for in addition to talks we had commis- 
sion groups on various subjects and 
films, and in relaxation enjoyed the 
wide amenities of the Lodge with its 
grounds and swimming pool, while 
Reggie Barrett-Ayers led the music 
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_VWCA 


MAY BE THE RIGHT CAREER 


FOR YOU jt gives unlimited 
opportunities for doing 
informal educational & 
Christian work among 
adults and young 
people, both in Great 
Britain and, some- 
times, overseas. 

We shall be so glad to 
talk over possibilities 
with you. 


Enquiries to: 

The Training & Personnei Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 

Bedford House, 108 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
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which terminated in a hilarious last- 
night concert. The Rev. Graham 
Bailey conducted prayers every day 
with an inspiring quietness and sym- 
pathy. 

To everyone who was at Scottish 
Conference this year, certain things will 
stand out more clearly than others: it 
may be the Michael Scott film of the 
poverty and degradation of an urban 
native population in South Africa which 
left one stunned and sickened; it may 
be the moving appeal of an East 
African to remember that we have the 
destiny of 60,000,000 Africans in our 
hands at Whitehall; it may be the 
realisation that two-thirds of the world’s 
population live in squalor and semi- 
starvation; it may be the decisions one 
made to the people one met; it may be 
a dozen other things that made one 
feel that after this Conference things 
could never be the same, that we had 
been challenged to a profound repent- 
ance. 


Murray LetsHMan 
Edinburgh University. 
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PLACES 


W.S.C.F. CONFERS 
AGAPE 


S we lurched and hooted our way into 

the mountains thirty miles from Turin, 

one question loomed large in the minds 
of the somewhat sleepy delegates to the 
W.S.C.F. Conference. What is Agape, 
anyway? That afternoon, after a meal in the 
long hall of stone and wood with its great 
windows opening over the valley and 
mountains, our question was answered by 
Pastor Vinay, who told us something of its 
history and its hopes. 

The theme of the conference ‘‘The 
redemptive power of Christ in the different 
areas of student life and W.S.C.F. life’’ was 
considered in a different context each day. 
Marie-Jeanne de Haller introduced us to the 
subject with a comprehensive commentary on 
the nature of redemption in the Bible. 
Professor Miegge spoke on Christ as the 
wisdom of God. It was evident after 
Frances Paton’s lecture on Ecumenical 
Concerns that many of the delegates were 
facing the problems of Ecumenism for the 
first time. Harry Daniel gave a very 
challenging address on Missionary concerns, 
and Andre Dumas on political concerns. 

The Rev. D. T. Niles of Ceylon was 
Chaplain to the conference, and a very vital 
spirit he proved to be. He was heard to 
mutter after one particularly challenging 
session, ‘‘I will make them think’’, and this 
he certainly succeeded in doing. Any 
vestige of complacency was swept away by 
his probing questions thrown out to us as 
individuals, as national representatives, and 
as members of the churches of the West. ““Do 
you really want unity?’’ he asked on the 
question of Ecumenism, and forced us to face 
the issues involved if we would honestly give 
an affirmative answer. 

It is still too near to see clearly what the 
Conference meant, but there are very definite 
impressions I shall not forget. First, the 
sense of community was very real at Agape. 
The Federation came alive in us and I wish 
I could convey something of the sense of 
responsibility that this feeling gave, to the 
Branches at home. The sense of community 
only served to emphasise the fact that large 
areas of the world were not represented, and 
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that for some the issues of life and death are 
bound up in their Christian witness. Bible 
study at a conference of this sort seems so 
much more rewarding and alive than the 
rather miserable effort that goes by that name 
at home. An important point was raised after 
the discussion on political concerns, in the 
necessity of S.C.M. members taking active 
part in the so called secular life of the 
college. In this way only can we become 
involved ‘‘up to the hilt’? as Frances said, 
“to the very danger of losing our faith’’, as 
D.T. said, rather than sitting comfortably in 
the holy huddle of like minded people. 

There are many smaller but none the less 
intense impressions that will not soon fade; 
a whole afternoon on a mountain listening 
to the problems of a German delegate, 
problems which never appear even on the 
horizon of the British S.C.M.; sitting on the 
floor between bunks discussing drama as a 
means of evangelism with Bakoly from 
Madagascar; struggling with spaghetti under 
the expert instruction of Jalande; listening to 
the Italians singing at the end of the day; 
watching and listening to the inimitable 
Pastor Lebee from Praly teaching us to sing 
‘Alouette’, a complete revelation; an 
Indonesian candle dance in the dark; the 
Australian delegation cating melon en famille; 
adding up Swiss francs, French francs, 
Italian lire, and Sterling to see whether Pierre 
could raise enough for a copy of Student 
World; all these and many more made Agape 
for me. I doubt whether I shall ever attend 
a more impressive service than that held in 
the unprepossessing little church in Praly on 
Sunday morning, when Pastor Lebee con- 
ducted the service in beautiful clear Italian, 
D.T. preached, and Frances played the 
organ, while in French, German, and English 
we joined the village in prayer and hymna. 

We said goodbye to Agape at about seven 
in the morning, descending by the same 
hazards to Turin. The number of our 
friends had increased enormously and we had 
seen and met some of those whose names 
are scattered in Federation publications. We 
hope that they felt it was worth while, for 
those of us privileged to be delegates there 
is no doubt about the answer. 


MarGarET GOODEVE, 
Kings College, London. 


NUNSPEET, HOLLAND 


UNSPEET is very different from 

Swanwick in that it is a camp and 

_More time is spent ‘‘camping’’ than 
conferring. In Holland, where, even to us, 
distances seem so short, the difficulties of 
holding conferences are less, so that the camp 
at Nunspeet is a less serious affair than the 
conferences held at other times at Wouds- 
choten. Nevertheless there is a considerable 
time given to Bible Study, lectures and dis- 
cussions. 

Translations into English by a member of 
the camp enabled the American delegate and 
myself to get the general gist of the main 
talks and Bible Study. The Bible Study is 
rather different from ours because they stick 
much closer to the text in discussion, and 
one helpful feature was the résumé given 
by the Rev. J. Dirkse to the entire Confer- 
ence at the end of each morning. The main 
talks were on topics which we discuss here 
in Britain, and I soon knew that I was in a 
student conference. 

I arrived in Holland the day after their 
General Election, but there did not seem to 
be any great post-election excitement at the 
camp. But in conversation one found that the 
European situation — Germany — European 
unity—were things that some at least were 
thinking about, and they wanted to know 
what Britain was doing and thinking. There 
was one talk on Politics and Destiny by a 
Dutch M.P. in which he said—‘‘We have to 
go on in the general maelstrom in the direc- 
tion in which we are being pushed, especi- 
ally the smaller powers’’. This was the fact 
of which the Dutch were conscious and which 
we do not and cannot appreciate. The other 
three talks were ones in which a British 
S.C.M-er might soon begin to find himself 
on familiar ground, even if the titles did 
look a little intimidating when translated: 
1 ‘*‘Acconamodation and Solidarity’; 2 ‘‘To 
have and to be’’; 3 ‘‘Challenge of this time 
for Mankind’’. Even ‘‘The Cocktail Party’’ 
was mentioned in the discussion period after 
the talk, so one felt quite at home! 

But these talks only occupied the early 
evening, and the Bible Study the first part 
of the morning. The rest of the day was 
spent playing volley ball, cricket, or swimming 
in De Waschkolk, and all the week we were 
under a broiling sun. In the evening after 
supper we danced, or played games, and then 
gathered for the camp-fire. 

This was a small camp some 80 delegates 
strong with only four foreign delegates apart 
from, the large Indonesian contingent (from 
whom we learned some of their songs and 
dances), but even here I was a little sur- 
prised to find that the Federation did not 
seem to be a really live thing to the Dutch 
students. Perhaps that is one more thing 
which we have in common with the Dutch! 

Dora CAMPLING 


FEDERATION CHALET 
GOSAU. 


a HAT is the Federation?’’ people 
ask us, and while we try to give a 
satisfactory answer, we find our- 

selves wondering if we do really know. At 

the study chalet this summer, which took 


place in the beautiful Gosau valley in 
Austria, twenty-eight of us from sixteen 
different countries, found out what the 


Federation can mean, in terms of practical 
experience. We studied, walked, sang, talked, 
ate and fought over the wash-room and 
clothes-line space—all this, and much besides, 
we did in a real spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The theme for the chalet was ‘‘What is 
Man?’’ One of the most attractive and dif- 
ferent things about this conference, was that 
we had no pre-arranged programme; or at 
least we arranged it ourselves from day to 
day. Thus we could side-track to pursue a 
particularly interesting line of thought which 
had arisen. Once a week, when the weather 
looked promising, we dropped everything to 
go out on a whole day expedition. Even in 
such a small company, we experienced the 
difficulties of ‘‘democracy in practice’’. Fre- 
quently it was only the tact, wisdom, and 
sense of humour of our leader, Peter Kreyssig, 
from Western Germany, which found a 
solution agreeable to all, when apparently 
completely opposed ideas had been put 
forward. 


We learnt at the chalet that it is no use 
talking glibly about international understand- 
ing and co-operation and thinking that because 
we belong to an international federation all 
the problems can be swept aside. The pro- 
blems of language and differences in tradition 
and ways of thought are there, and they are 
very real. The all important thing—and this, 
I think, is what impressed me above all else 
—is that no problem is insoluble in the light 
of our fellowship in Christ. For three weeks 
we lived together in a real Christian com- 
munity, and it was a great experience. 


All that remains is for me to pass on greet- 
ings from all the student movements that 
were represented at the chalet, and to en- 
courage as many of you as are able to go 
yourselves to Federation and foreign confer- 
ences, and to find out what the initials 
W.S.C.F. really signify. 


Pat SARGENT, 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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ANNANDALE INTERCESSIONS 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 
included in them are Intercessions for the Movement. Each branch 1s 
specifically prayed for once a year, and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to 
send to the Editor details for Intercession on the day they are remembered. 


1952. 
October 


November 


3 Mon. 
4 Tues. 


5 Wed. 
6 Thurs. 
FEET. 

o Mon. 


Ti eanese 
12 Wed. 
13 Thurs. 
14 Fri. 
17 Mon. 
18 Tues. 


19 Wed. 
20 Thurs. 
21 Fri. 
24 Mon. 
25 Tues. 
26 Wed. 
27 Thurs. 
28 Fri. 


Aberdeen Training College: Avery Hill Training College, London. 

Maria Grey Training College, London. 

Alnwick Training College, Northumberland; King Alfred College, 
Winchester. 

Balls Park Training College and Bletchley Park Training College. 

Bognor Training College. 

Brighton Municipal Training College: Bretton Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 

Barry Training College. 

Bath Domestic Science College; Bedford College, London. 

Bedford College; Birkbeck College, London. 

Bingley Training College, Yorks.; Borough Road Training College, London. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Barnet House, Oxford: Josephine Butler Memorial Home, Liverpool. 

Central Technical College, Birmingham. 

Carey Hall, Birmingham. 

Cheshire County Training College; City Training College, Birmingham. 

Chorley Training College, Culham College. 

City Training College, Leeds; City of Bath Training College. 

City of Leicester Training College; F. L. Calder College of Domestic Science, 
Liverpool. 

Philippa Fawcett Training College, London. 

College of Domestic Economy, Manchester: College of Technology, 
Manchester. 

Carmarthen Presbyterian College; Clwyd College, Rhyl. 

Caerleon Training College, Newport. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge; Clare College, Cambridge. 


Corpus Christi, Cambridge; Corpus Christi, Oxford; Central Technical 
College, Oxford. 

Chelsea College of Physical Education, Eastbourne; College of Domestic 
Science, Glasgow. 

The College, Chester; Coventry Technical College. 

City of Coventry Training College. 

College of the Venerable Bede, Durham. 

College of St. Mark and St. John, London; St. Katharine’s Training 
College, London. 

Training College for Technical Colleges, London. 

Darlington Training College. 

Derby Training College; Domestic Economy Training College, Belfast. 

Dudley Training College; Doncaster Training College. 

Domestic Science Training College, Gloucester; Downing College, Cambridge. 

Department of Education, Oxford: East Hampstead Park College, 
Wokingham. 

Norwich City College; Exmouth Training College. 

Edgehill Training College, Liverpool; Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Eastbourne Training College; Fishponds Diocesan Training College, Bristol. 

Manchester Training College; Froebel College, London. 

Furzedown Training College, London. 

St. Osyth’s Training College, Clacton-on-sea. 

Gipsy Hill Training College. 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London; Girton, Cambridge. 


N.U.S. COUNCIL, JULY 1952, BIRMINGHAM 


RED JARVIS, Deputy President of 

N.U.S., prefaced his report of Interna- 

tional business by saying that interna- 
tional affairs had now found their rightful 
place in N.U.S. Council business—at the end 
of the agenda. But in spite of the widely 
agreed emphasis on domestic student matters 
which was noticeable at Council, it was 
international business which generated the 
most heat. The interminable political wrangles 
centred on relations with I.U.S. which have 
been a feature of N.U.S. Councils for some 
years, at last show signs of abating in face 
of the pressing domestic problems which face 
N.U.S. The presence of I.U.S. representative 
Bernard Bereanu at Council encouraged in- 
dulgence in political polemics but for the 
most part the game of flicking propaganda 
pellets across the Iron Curtain is beginning 
to pall. Mr. Bereanu’s statement that for the 
cost of one armoured division hostels could 
be provided for all the students in Britain, 
must, on a generous estimate, be regarded 
as an over-simplification of the issues in- 
volved. The most loudly acclaimed speech of 
Council came from Peter Morris who, in 
replying to Bernard Bereanu, claimed that 
the tone and subject matter of I.U.S. publi- 
cations showed few signs of that desire for 
unity and better feeling which Mr. Bereanu 
had claimed. 

A Western German representative reported 
that his organisation now had details of 
nearly 360 students and members of academic 
staffs who had disappeared in Eastern 
Germany in recent years. A long list of such 
cases which had been sent to the Free Ger- 
man Youth organisation of the Eastern Zone 
for investigation a year ago had so far pro- 
duced no satisfactory reply. 

These more dramatic international items 
had been preceded by several sessions of plod- 
ding application by Council to the internal 
affairs of N.U.S. and to discussion of student 
conditions in this country. 

An Executive proposal to issue a national 
N.U.S. membership card revealed a similar 
desire to that which has been expressed 
within S.C.M., namely, that of increasing 
the sense of participation in a national organi- 
sation on the part of the rank and file 
membership. 

The financial report of the Senior Treasurer 
disclosed an expected deficit of over £2,000 
on the current year’s working. It was agreed 
that in order to offset this the trading de- 
partments of N.U.S. should try to run at a 
slight profit, whilst at the same time the 
annual subscription paid by constituent 
organisations should not be raised above 1/- 
per student member. Another saving should 
be effected by the decision to amalgamate 
Congress and the Arts Festival, which in the 


past have been two separate activities. Over 
the last four years these two gatherings have 
resulted in an average annual loss of nearly 
£500. Another liability to the National Union 
is the newspaper, Student Chronicle, which 
has so far lost more than {200 on the 
current year. It is surprising that a national 
student newspaper such as this has not been 
able to raise its circulation much above the 
6,000 mark. 

Finance, as it affects the individual 
student’s pocket, was the subject when Council 
came to discuss a number of resolutions con- 
cerning students’ grants. The delegate from 
Regent Street Polytechnic quoted from the 
Economist to show that whilst the cost of 
living has risen by 20% since 1949 the new 
scale of grants for 1952/3 show an average 
increase of something like only 7%. The 
Economist's comment (‘The Ministry cannot 
be thanked . . . ’) reflected the opinion of 
many members of Council. 

A measure of Council’s responsibility was 
its refusal to pass motions calling for free 
dental and ophthalmic treatment for students, 
as this would involve a privilege for students 
which Council thought was unjustified. 

Altogether this was a businesslike Council 
which showed a readiness to concentrate on 
the issues of immediate concern to students 
of this country. Apparent throughout were 
the effects of the discussions at the Stock- 
Taking Conference at which seventy repre- 
sentatives of constituent organisations had 
met on the day before Council to review the 
whole field of N.U.S. activities. An official 
teport of the Stock-Taking Conference is 
expected during the current term, and should 
arouse considerable interest. 

W. T. Hastines. 


N.U.S. NEWS 


At the meeting of N.U.S. Council in July 
at Birmingham the officers elected for the 
academic year 1952/3 were: 

President: Fred Jarvis (St. Catherine’s Society, 
Oxford). 

Deputy President: George Semmens (School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies). 

Student Secretary: Laurence B. Rosenbaum 
(Birkbeck College, London). 

Student Treasurer: Peter Odell (Birmingham 
University). 


N.U.S. BOOKSHOP 


The N.U.S. Bookshop is now operating 
from 3, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. No price 
reductions will be offered on new British 
books because of the net book agreement, but 
there will be reductions on stationery and 
foreign books. Profits will be shared between 
the N.U.S. and its member unions. 
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JOTTINGS 


“TO MANIFEST LIFE’’ 


This is the title of the 58th Annual Report 
of the S.C.M. for the academic year 1951-52 
which is now ready and can be had from 
Annandale. In addition to the usual statistics 
and information there are sections on ‘“‘Life 
in the Branches’, ‘‘Life in the National 
Movement’’, ‘‘Broad Horizons’? (Overseas 
and Federation Concerns), ‘‘In Print’, etc., 
all surveying the life of the Movement over 
the past academic year. 


SOUTHAMPTON UNIVERSITY 


The granting of a Charter to Southampton is 
an event to be warmly welcomed and our 
congratulations and best wishes are extended 
to Southampton at the beginning of this 
academic year. The appointment of the new 
Vice-Chancellor, Professor James of Bristol 
University, will be of special interest to 
S.C.M. members as Professor James was a 
Senior President of the Bristol University 
Branch. 


PRAYER SCHOOLS 


It was decided by General Council to hold 
this year regional Prayer Schools in place of 
the usual one national school. Preliminary 
notices for two of these Schools are as follows: 

Southern Regional Prayer School will be 
held at the School of S. Helen and S. 
Catherine, Abingdon, nr. Oxford, December 
2gth—January 2nd. It will be conducted by 
the Rev. Martyn Hughes, Warden of Student 
Movement House, and will cost approximately 
amis OG: 

Midlands Regional Prayer School will be 
held at the College of the Ascension, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, December 29th—January 
and. It will be conducted by Father Algy 
Robertson of the Society of Saint Francis 
and will cost approximately £2 17s. 6d. 

Further information about both Schools will 
be circulated and will also appear in the next 
issue of THe Stupenr MovEMENT. 


B.B.C. TALKS 


The B.B.C. is planning another series of 
Sunday night talks for discussion groups, to 
be broadcast in the early winter. The broad- 
casts will last from 8.05—8.25 p.m. and will 
take place on the following Sundays:— 

October 19, 26. November 2, Loses 

The talks are about Living by God’s For- 
giveness. The first is introductory to the 
series as a whole, and is given by the Rev. 
E. H. Robertson, Assistant Head of Religious 
Broadcasting. The other four talks deal in 
more detail with four areas of life in which 
this living under a sense of God’s forgive- 
ness has to be worked out:— 
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The Rev. Douglas Grif- 
fiths, of Springfield Metho- 
dist Church, Wandsworth. 
With foreigners: The Rev. Martyn Hughes, 
Warden of Student Move- 
ment House, and recently 


In the family: 


in China. 

In the Church: The Rev. Eric Fenn, of 
the Bible Society. 

In Society: Mr. W. G. Symons, a 


Methodist local preacher, 
and a civil servant with 
wide knowledge of indus- 
try. 

A leaflet, Bijine Guihee details, will be 
available to group leaders at the beginning 
of September, from the Rev. Cyril Taylor, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.tr. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The response to the request made for Christ- 
mas card designs and for suitable verse in 
order that we might print our own Christ- 
mas cards was very disappointing. If there 
were an immediate response now, however, 
it still may not be too late. We want cards 
of three different sizes, 6x3%, 544%, 
and 3x 3%. For each of these sizes we want 
line drawings for one or two colour printing 
and will offer a 1o/- book token for any 
design used. In addition we offer a 10/- 
token for any verse (original) we print. 


BERLIN BISHOP’S VISIT 


The Bishop of Berlin will preach at the 
Annual Service of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship, to be held at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square (close to Victoria . Station) on 
Wednesday, November 19th at 6.15 p.m. 

The Bishop is a good English scholar, and 
he is a member of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. He has 
under his jurisdiction in Berlin both sides of 
the Iron Curtain; and he is well qualified, 
by sound judgment and personal experience, 
to speak about the religious outlook in his 
own country, and to suggest the part that the 
Churches can take in helping towards the 
solution of the social, economic, and inter- 
national problems that divide the world at 
this time. His subject will be Our new under- 
standing of Christian social witness. No 
tickets are required. 


LONDON S.C.M. 

The London S.C.M. ‘‘Mainly Freshers’’ 
Dance will be held on Wednesday, November 
12, 7.30—11 p.m., at the U.L.U. Hut (off 
Woburn Square, W.C.1.). Tickets are 2/- 
Single, 3/- Double, available from Bertie 
Graham, 351 Southwark Park Road, London, 
S.E.16. 


C.M:S. 


just 


Illustrated film 
and film strip 
catalogues free. 
Apply to Central 


Operations 
(Films). 


BG YOU KNGW iHAT 


—the Y.M.C.A. offers opportunities 
for full-time service at home and 
abroad ? 


—these opportunities are open to 
graduates from all faculties ? 


—moen with experience and quali- 
fications in religious, social, 
educational and physical activities 
with youth are also needed ? 


—there are a few openings for 
short term service for men and 
women with the British Y.M.C.A. 
in Germany ? 


If you are interested, write to: 
The Personne! Secretary, 
National Gouncil of Y.M.C.A.s, 
112 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


VISUAL AIDS 


films and film 
“tools with a cutting edge”, 
“something to show”. 
are a vital means of getting people 
thinking, discussing, praying about 
the work 
* They are high quality productions 
designed to be used as parts of a 
carefully planned Overseas Evening, 
To- Start- You- Talking Session, etc. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


strips are 
not 
They 


of the World Church. 


CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. 
ATE. . CHOCOLATE. . CHOCO 
CHOCOLATE. . CHOCOLATE. 
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THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


BASIL SPENCE, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.R.1LA.S., F.S.1A., 
The Architect. 


from the nave of the old cathedral through the porch to the new altar seen 

through the glass screen on which are engraved the saints and angels. It 
is important that there should be this visual link between the new and the old as 
it must be realised that this is ome cathedral and it has been added to in the 
tradition, that is, in the spirit, of the age in which we are now building. There 
are too many examples of this kind of development to quote them all, but one 
may be mentioned—Gloucester, where medieval builders with infinite courage and 
faith added to an already glorious romanesque cathedral in the spirit of the time, 
that is, perpendicular Gothic, and the cathedral now culminates at the East end 
with the magnificent perpendicular window which is very different from the 
Norman work in the nave. 


ck illustration on the opposite page is a photograph of the model taken 


A parallel can be found in our own Coventry Cathedral where we have the 
perpendicular work in the ruins. From this the new cathedral grows in the con- 
viction that nothing second-hand should be given to the House of God and that 
every development and means of construction should be closely examined to see 
whether it can be put to the service of the Church. 


This building is essentially a stone building pierced with windows, enclosing 
a modern reinforced concrete vault. This again is very traditional, as the vault 
has been designed in the spirit of the Middle Ages where builders used every 
artifice to lighten columns and supports to give a feeling of spaciousness and grace. 
The idea behind the plan is simply that, starting with the Chapel of Unity where 
all can worship, one is led naturally to the font where the ceremony of baptism 
into the Church of England is penformed, then through a right-angled turn the 
altar is seen, set in an aura of golden light and backed by the great tapestry which 
depicts Our Lord in Glory in the traditional form which has been used for many 
centuries. Though the form is the accepted pattern, the language will be of 
to-day; this again is traditional in church art. 


In the conditions of the competition it was made clear that the enshrinement 
of the altar should be the object of the design and an attempt has been made to 
serve this object most faithfully. The sequence of glass starting from the pale 
baptistry window through green, red, multi-coloured and deep purple and finally 
gold at the altar should emphasise the importance of the altar. These windows 
face south and should reflect coloured light into the nave whenever the sun is 
shining. The great tapestry itself is a development of the medieval reredos and 
the Hallowing Places are really a visual extension of the reredos. 
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Photo by R. H. de Burgh Galwey 
London 


Between August and November 


we hope to have published 24 new books. The 
Studies in Biblical Theology add to their 
number MYTH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
by Ian Henderson, a study of Bultmann’s 
““demythologising’” of the New Testament 
(7s net) and Ernest Wright’s GOD WHO ACTS, 
a study in Old Testament theology (8s net). 
The Torch Bible Commentaries now have 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT 
MATTHEW by G. E. P. Cox (9s net). Stephen 
Neill has written ON THE MINISTRY (9s 6d 
net) which should be read by all who are think- 
ing of a vocation to the ministry. These, with 


the books mentioned on page 30, add up to 
eleven. Clearly then you should write for our 
Autumn List or if possible visit our bookroom 
at 58 Bloomsbury Street. But we must just 
mention the two Church of Scotland reports 
THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM (4s net) 
and THE CHURCH UNDER COMMUNISM 
(5s net); and the lavish and splendid THE 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
by J. G. Davies (21s net). These will be ready 


in November. 


SGM PRESS 


P.S. Have you read Kramp’s novel THE 
PROPHECY ? 


| eee eee 
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MADONNA AND CHILD by Henry Moore. Claydon Parish Church, 


Suffolk. 

Front cover 
FLYING ANGEL (12th century). St. Gabriel’s Chapel, Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


See article onp. 14. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAT does it mean to be ecumenical? What is the real concern of 
WW csmeicy These and allied questions are always being thrown up 

in one way or another, and they are certainly prominent after reading 
the reports and comments of the Faith and Order Conference at Lund in August. 
There has been much healthy criticism, and there has been the usual petty and 
uninformed criticism, but what is alarming is the amount of misunderstanding 
and confusion about ecumenism, about the Ecumenical Movement, and the World 
Council of Churches in particular. Different people mean different things by 
“ecumenical ’ and therefore speak to one another in riddles. 

Much impatience with ecumenical conferences is based on the assumption 
that the Ecumenical Movement is simply a movement for the reunion of the 
churches. Inevitably this must be an ever-present concern. and we feel that more 
definition should be given of the kind of unity we are working towards, but it is 
possible to be ecumenical without believing that there is an immediate goal of 
reunion. Again, a truly ecumenical meeting will be an international one, but 
“ecumenical ’ is not to be equated with ‘international’. It is, we think, a matter 
for regret that particular churches use the word ecumenical to denote their inter- 
national assemblies. Such assemblies may very well be ecumenical, but they may 
equally well be places of die-hard denominationalism with an un-ecumenical 
temper. 

‘Ecumenical’ means ‘ the whole world’, and ‘ecumenicity ’ means ‘ whole- 
ness’. Itis concerned with the whole Gospel, the whole world, the whole Church. 


I 


The Ecumenical Movement has grown up as a result of a new concern for the 
Church’s mission in the world, for the Church as part of the Gospel, and conse- 
quently for the unity of the church as belonging to its very nature. The unity 
and mission of the church belong together. “That they all may be one .. . 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me”’.* It is a response, an act of 
obedience on the part of individual men and women and churches, as they recog- 
nise each other in Christ and allow themselves to be renewed and corrected by 
the Holy Spirit in common encounter. 


The real test 


Since the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, 
the Churches have reached a critical point in their relations with each other. At 
Amsterdam all the participating Churches recognised responsibilities to one 
another, that having met with each other in Christ they now intended to stay 
together. Yet the life of the several churches has gone on as before, and if some- 
thing new happened at Amsterdam then it has not yet found expression in the 
ongoing life of the separate churches. The point was made at Lund by Oliver 
Tomkinst: “ Which is of greater ultimate significance, the unity that we have as 
Christians by faith in our One Lord, or the differences that we have because of our 
varying interpretations of His Will? Put beside your answer to that your 
answer to this question: which has the bigger place, in terms of time and money 
spent by living men and women in the organisation of our church life, the things 
which we do together or the things which we do separately? I believe that if we 
took seriously our ‘given unity in Christ’ it would, in course of time, com- 
pletely reverse our normal structure of church organisation. The implication of 
our confessed unity in Christ, beneath and above our divisions, is that we should 
do together everything except what irreconcilable difference of sincere conviction 
compels us to do separately. Our present structure of Christian co-operation is 
too often based upon the assumption that we do everything we can separately, 
and only when we have reached the end of our resources there do we act in unity. 


When we act thus, we are fighting against the deepest truth about our being in 
Christ ”’. 


It is this kind of failure which, so easily gives the impression that the 
Ecumenical Movement is some stratospheric organisation which arranges con- 
ferences in far off lands for the ‘high-ups’. It need hardly be said that the 
success of the Movement must be judged ultimately by how far it finds local 
expression and becomes a reality in church life at the parish level. When in 
any local situation the churches begin to take each other and their common mission 
seriously, then the Ecumenical Movement is succeeding. 


Ecumenism in College 


All this has great relevance to the life of the religious societies in colleges 
and universities. How far are they living ecumenically? How far are they 
concerned for the whole college or university, for the whole purpose of God for it 


* St. John 17. 21. 


+ Article: ‘ Implications of the Ecumenical Movement ’. 


ele? ; Ecumenical Review, Oct 
1952. This issue also contains other papers given at Lund. 4 Og 
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for the relations of the several Christian agencies, their oneness in Christ? At a 
time when these agencies are increasing.in number these questions become urgent. 
With the normal pressure on his time it is difficult, and certainly not desirable, 
for the student to join more than one such society. It would indeed be a sorry 
spectacle to see the religious societies competing with one another for members, 
and inevitably becoming more concerned for the life of their separate societies. 
than for the Church’s mission in the college or university. It can hardly be denied 
that many of the denominational societies are not concerned either with giving 
local expression to the solemn pledge of their churches to come and remain 
together, or with the purpose of God for the academic institution in which they 
live. In other words, they tend to abstract students from the place in which 
their Christian witness should be made and they ignore other Christian societies. 
On the other hand, the way into the Catholic Church is still through its severed 
parts, and ecumenism is not a device for by-passing the particular churches. 

The kind of situation which we fear, and which we feel may easily 
materialise, is not one that will be engineered, but one which will just happen 
because no consideration has been given to the kind of questions we have raised. 
Fortunately the position is still fluid and there are signs that religious societies are 
anxious to think together their relation to each other in the light of their common 
mission. Only such consideration will in the end save them from frustration, 
from working at cross purposes, and, what is far worse, from betraying the mission 
with which Christians are entrusted wherever they are placed by God. We would 
urge S.C.M. branches to take the lead in gathering the societies for such action. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


ts the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The editorial and other offices of the S.C.M. are at Annandale, North End Road, 
London, N.W.11. General communications, subscriptions and donations should 
be addressed to The General Secretary; M.S.S., line drawings, etc., to the Editor. 
The next issue, which will be largely devoted to World Student Christian Feder- 
ation concerns, will be published on January 20th, 1953. 


ENDOWMENT APPEAL 


A Trust has offered the Movement £8,000 if we can, by 
Christmas 1953, raise £12,000. This would give us an extra annual 
income of £800 


It is a lot of money, but spread over the whole Movement 
it is not beyond our means. (See letter in October Student Move- 
ment). General Council has suggested that each branch might 
raise £5 for a start. 


At present the amount raised stands at £650. What is 
your branch doing ? 


Madonna and Child 


In past issues of Strupent Movement we have reproduced Henry Moore's statue 
of the Madonna and Child which is in S. Matthew’s Church, Northampton. On 
the inside front cover in this issue there is reproduced another statue of the 
Madonna and Child by Henry Moore which is in the Church at Claydon, Suffolk. 
The following is a comment on this work written by the Revd. Canon W. Hussey, 
Vicar of S. Matthew’s Church, Northampton. 


near Ipswich, was unveiled by the late Sir Jasper Ridley, K.C.V.O., and 
dedicated by the Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, on December 
18th, 1949. It was given by Sir Jasper Ridley in memory of his son and three 
other young men of the village, who were killed in the last war. The statue, 
which is four feet high, is carved in brown Hornton stone, and stands on a 
base three feet high, of the same stone. The design is based on one of the © 
small maquettes made by the artist at the time of the Northampton Madonna 
six to seven years earlier. 
The sculptor has not tried to depict what the Christ Child and His Mother 


may have looked like; he has set out to do much more than that. He has aimed 
at expressing in stone something of what Christ means to us to-day. 


[= statue of the Madonna and Child by Henry Moore in Claydon Church, 


The most important feature of the group is, of course, the Child Himself, 
the Incarnate Son of God, and, although He is necessarily small in size, He domin- 
ates the group; everything centres round Him. His mother represents for Him, 
as any mother for any child, the secure and protecting background of life. She 
was a simple ordinary girl quietly doing her duty, in what perhaps seemed to her 
a very obscure and humdrum life, and yet in doing that she fulfilled the highest 
vocation that any human being has ever had, the vocation of being the mother of 
the Christ. She wears by right the crown of honour and respect that man would 
wish to offer to such motherhood. Yet she does not try to restrain her Child. 
As she holds her knees and arms to support Him, she gazes away into the 
distance, as though she foresees the Cross and Passion that awaits Him and the 
“sword that shall pierce through her own heart”. The Child whom she has 
borne, who carries so large a part of her heart, she willingly offers for His sacri- 


fice. 


There is not only a hint of the coming Passion, but also of the coming Resur- 
rection; the Child raises Himself on His mother’s arms, as He will rise from the 
tomb on Easter Day. Indeed perhaps the dominant suggestion is of the new light 
and hope as the Christ Child enters the world through the doorway of His mother, 
expressed with a monumental quality which suggests not merely an event of 
ancient history but an eternal truth. This is a work which repay 


wis S patient study 
and meditation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONSCIENCE AND 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE 


By the Rev. Professor D. M. BAILLIE, University of St. Andrews. 


Sermon preached before the British Association in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, on 12th August, rg51. 


“In that same hour Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit and said: I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, that thou hast concealed these things from 
the wise and understanding and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight” —St. Luke x, 21. 


T is a commonplace to say that 

there is much less talk than there 

used to be about the conflict between 
science and religion. This does not 
mean that there is no longer any kind 
of conflict, but rather, perhaps, that the 
conflict is at a deeper level. At certain 
periods in the lives of our fathers and 
grandfathers it was commonly supposed 
to be a conflict between some particular 
conclusions of modern science and some 
traditional dogmas of Christianity. 
But now it appears rather as a struggle 
between two different habits of 
mind, a psychological conflict between 
two diverse ways of approaching 
the problem of truth and _ reality. 
The one habit might conveniently be 
symbolized by the familiar phrase “ the 
scientific conscience’, and the other by 
the equally famous phrase “ the will to 
believe ”’. 

But again: it seems to me that the 
most significant part of this conflict is 
not between the scientists and the theo- 
logians as two different sets of people, 
but rather between two different ten- 
dencies in the same person, two parts 
of one man—between the scientist and 
the theologian which may exist together 
in the same human breast. It is a ten- 
sion in the mind of the intellectual 
between the honest consideration of 
evidence on the one hand and the haunt- 


ing claims of faith on the other. In 
this scientific age, the mind which has 
become habituated to the empirical 
methods of natural science may almost 
unconsciously become conditioned into 
an attitude which distrusts any other 
way of attaining truth; and so the con- 
flict arises. Moreover, in our own 
time this conflict has assumed a more 
subtle and painful form than ever 
through some of the newer develop- 
ments of psychology. Modern psy- 
chology has shown us that we are much 
less rational beings than we used to 
imagine, and that our opinions and 
beliefs are continually at the mercy of 
unconscious motives, escape miecha- 
nisms, phantasies, projections, wishful 
thinking. In some quarters these psy- 
chological discoveries have been used 
to the disadvantage of religious belief, 
explaining it away in the most desolat- 
ing manner. And so in many minds 
the conflict tends to take the form of a 
meticulous dread of wishful thinking, a 
self-questioning as to whether one’s 
religion is anything more than an escape 
into phantasy, or one’s God anything 
more than a projection. And this con- 
flicts with that devout persuasion in our 
hearts, deeper than all proofs and argu- 
ments, which tells us about God and 
the meaning of life, that intuitive move- 
ment of the human spirit which William 
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James, more than half a century ago, 
somewhat dangerously designated “ the 
will to believe ”. 

Thus the intellectual may be torn 
between two opposite temptations: on 
the one hand the temptation to be very 
chary and non-committal about all 
religious belief, because of his scientific 
(or we might say his psychological) 
conscience; and on the other hand the 
temptation ito flee from ‘his scientific 
conscience altogether, with a certain dis- 
honesty, because he is afraid of strain- 
ing his faith in God. Moreover, it is 
not a quite simple and easy matter to 
overcome that tension. It is a genuine 
and even a right and natural tension. 
On the one hand, it is quite true that 
we are prone to wishful thinking, and 
there is a real danger of our religion 
becoming an escape into a world of 
phantasy in which we unconsciously 
will to believe. Yes, but on the other 
hand there is such a thing as the will to 
disbelieve, and it may even masquerade 
under the disguise of the scientific con- 
science. Unbelief itself may be an 
escape-mechanism, a running away 
from reality; so that we may have to 
psycho-analyse our scepticism as well as 
our religious faith. We are indeed 
“fearfully and wonderfully made”, 
with minds whose hidden twistings we 
cannot ourselves understand. If only 
we could learn the humility and honesty 
of a mind which is really committed 
and dedicated, with the veracity of the 
scientific conscience and the receptive- 
ness of the will to believe, united in 
what can only be described as the child- 
like heart! 


How Revelation comes 


Now that is precisely the spirit whose 
blessings are celebrated in those golden 
words of Christ’s which I announced as 
my text: words which surely ought to 
be laid up in the hearts of all of us who 
may have any claims to be called intel- 
lectuals, whether we are scientists or 
humanists, philosophers or theologians. 
“In that same hour Jesus rejoiced in the 
Holy Spirit and said: I thank thee, O 
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Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast concealed these things from 
the wise and understanding (we might 
almost translate ‘“‘from the intelli- 
gentzia’’) and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight”. Needless 
to say, this is not to be taken as a dis- 
franchisement of the true intellectuals 
in religious matters, as if it were better 
not to have a fine intellect or not to use 
or train it; but rather as a warning 
against intellectual pride, and an enfran- 
chisement of the wmintellectual who 
have the innocence of the eye and of 
the mind. But it also gives a profound 
and positive message to all and sundry 
about the real road to the understand- 
ing of divine mysteries. 


One of the key words in this passage 
is the word “revealed”. And this is 
surely one of the most important things 
ever said about the nature and meaning | 
of revelation. What is revelation? Is 
there such a thing as “ revealed ” know- 
ledge in antithesis to natural know- 
ledge? And, if so, how does it come? 
Jesus here tells us that the deepest 
mysteries of the universe, which remain 
hidden from those who trust merely in 
their own acumen, are revealed to 
babes. That means, surely, to those 
who have the childlike heart. They 
may be highly intellectual, or they may 
not. They may be members of what 
we call the intelligentzia, or they may 
not. But they are simple-hearted and 
honest, with something of the wide- 
open eyes of little children gazing at 
reality. Their minds are not sophisti- 
cated by pride, but are obedient and 
dedicated. And it is to such minds that 
the deepest things are revealed. There 
are many kinds of natural knowledge 
which demand only mental acumen 
from the learner, though it may be that 
even scientific knowledge at its best and 
highest demands something more. But 
it is quite certain that the knowledge 
of God comes in a different way 
altogether. It is an assurance, an 
understanding, a revelation, given to 


bumble, honest, obedient hearts. That 
is how the universe discloses its most 
vital secrets. And in this passage Jesus 
rejoices that it is so. He gives thanks 
to God Almighty, the Maker of heaven 
and earth, that He has built and ordered 
His universe in such a way that its 
deepest mysteries, which may be hidden 
from the intellectuals, are ‘‘ revealed 
unto babes”. ‘Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight’. 


Two misunderstandings 


There are two fatal misunderstand- 
ings of this truth, against which we 
must warn ourselves. 

In the first place, it must not be taken 
to imply that we ought to destroy or 
paralyse our intellectual life in order to 
be able to accept the dogmas of reli- 
gion. When we use the famous and 
neble phrase sacrificium intellectus, or 
“sacrifice of the intellect’, we must 
remind ourselves that “ sacrifice ” in its 
truly religious sense does not mean 
destruction but offering or oblation 
to God. And the offering must be an 
unblemished one, free from all blemish 
of intellectual dishonesty, the dedica- 
tion of the whole mind to God who is 
the truth. 

But the other misunderstanding is 
much more subtle and dangerous. The 
principle laid down in our text might 
be taken to suggest that while religious 
belief is natural and easy for simple 
souls, it can hardly be expected, in any 
very definite commitment, in the case 
of intellectuals. That is not a purely 
imaginary danger. Indeed, that atti- 
tude has sometimes been fairly common 
among high-minded intellectuals. They 
had a lively scientific conscience, they 
were conscious of the difficulties of 
religious belief. They were far from 
being scornful or unsympathetic, they 
perhaps had genuine, devout sentiments, 
and great respect for those whose faith 
was clear. They would perhaps even 
say that the great assertions of the 
Christian gospel might very well be 
true. But for themselves, they hardly 
expected to get so far as that, because 


an intellectual is bound to be specially 
conscious of the difficulty of belief, and 
to hold his judgment in suspense, 
perhaps giving his blessing to Christi- 
anity, but with an air of high-minded 
agnosticism. Let other people have 
their religious faith and practice, but 
the intellectual is doomed to be content 
with something less, and to remain 
uncommitted. 

It is plain that there is something 
sadly wrong-headed about such an 
attitude, when it is accepted as final, as 
something with which to be content. 
It contains a deep self-contradiction. 
For, after all, if Christianity is funda- 
mentally true, it must be vastly 
important. And so it must be vastly 
important for any man to know 
whether it is true. Moreover, it must 
be possible to know—at least to know 
sufficiently for our daily needs. To 
suggest that belief is only for simple 
souls, and that intellectuals cannot be 
expected to reach it, is to suggest that 
God has ordered His universe in such 
an odd and churlish way that those 
whom He has most richly endowed 
with intellect and culture are thereby 
disqualified from seeking and finding 
Him, or at least gravely handicapped in 
the quest. But if God is like that, 
Christianity is mot true. If Christi- 
anity is true, God is infinitely gracious 
and compassionate in His quest of 
man. He has not left us in the dark, 
but has done everything that could be 
done, to the point of becoming incarnate 
and bearing the sins and sorrows of the 
world on Calvary, to reveal Himself to 
men, with the promise that those who 
seck Him shall find Him. So if the 
truth is anything like that, it must be 
available to those who are really willing 
to seek it. And, therefore, however 
great the difficulties of belief may be to 
sincere and honest souls (and far be it 
from me to speak of these difficulties 
with anything but deep respect and sym- 
pathy), nothing can be more unreason- 
able than the attitude of those who are 
content to be benevolent spectators, pur- 
suing the truth only in an otiose and 
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uncommitted way, hardly expecting to 
find anything positive; as if life could 
wait indefinitely, and almost as if 
genuine seeking and finding and believ- 
ing did not greatly matter. 


Seekers and Finders 


I will bring these reflections to a close 
by quoting to you two searching utter- 
ances from the pens of two notable 
seekers after truth. 


The first is from one of our own 
contemporaries, that imaginative 
genius, Katherine Mansfield, written 
in a letter not long before she died so 
young. “I am so sick of all this 
modern seeking which ends in seeking. 
Seek by all means, but the text goes on 
‘and ye shall find’. And although, of 
course, there can be no ultimate finding, 
there is a kind of finding by the way 
which is enough, is sufficient. But 
these seekers in the looking-glass, these 
half-female frightened writers-of-to- 
day—you know, they remind me of the 
green-fly in roses, they are a kind of 
blight”. Don’t these words, written 


by a desperately sincere intellectual, 
expose an unwholesome habit of mind 
which many of us can detect in germ 
in ourselves, and which may indeed be 
a blight in the world of thought: a habit 
which savours of the sentimentalism of 
dramatizing oneself as a superior kind 
of person who prefers wandering and 
wondering to finding and_ believing, 
and is-content to remain without any 
ultimate commitment or allegiance? 
But a man cannot Jive on that cult of 
uncertainty; and if we choose to try, we 
may even lose both the scientific con- 
science and the will to believe, because 
we have lost the childlike heart. 


So I will conclude by quoting this 
other utterance, left behind by one who 
was both one of the great seekers and 
one of the great scientists of the ages, 
Blaise Pascal. He said: “ There are 
only two kinds of people who can be 
called reasonable: those who serve God 
with all their hearts, because they know 
Him; and those who seek Him with all 
their hearts, because they do not know 
Himyyet 1. 
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POWER 
AND 
FREEDOM 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


The Vice-Chancellor’s Address delivered at the Congregation Service, 
the University of Durham, Newcastle Division, June 27th, 1952. 


GRADUATION Address is necessarily a farewell, a ‘farewell to those 


who are setting out on their life’s work. Mine to-day is a 
farewell in a double sense; forgive me, then, if I speak rather 
personally. 


For some years past, you have been preparing yourselves to exercise power 
over others. That is the distinctive purpose of University education. For some 
of you, it may be the direct power of command; for others the subtler power of 
expert knowledge. Most of you will always occupy a quite humble place in the 
community; but it will usually bea place where you will, in some degree, be 
responsible for the management of other people’s lives. 

Such power is dangerous. When Lord Acton said that “ all power corrupts ” 
he was thinking of the power of command; but the warning is equally true of 
the power of knowledge. It is a danger to all who use it and to all on whom it 
is used. The modern world is staggering under the burden, not only of misused 
authority in government, but, even more, of misused knowledge. You have 
graduated to-day into that danger; you leave behind you a University still intent 
on leading your successors, in their turn, into the same danger. 

This danger, neither you nor your University can ‘escape. We cannot escape 
it by running away from it. The use of power is our allotted talent; we dare not 
bury itin a napkin. Nor can we escape it by shutting our eyes to it, by professing 
smugly, as is the fashion to-day, that our use of power is merely “service”. Let 
us beware of abstractions. That has been the favourite language of tyrants. There 
have been no worse enemies of freedom, in action or in thought, than powerful 
men who have called themselves “ public servants” or “ servants of truth”. Ser- 
vice, in any real sense, means obedience; it means doing personally for a master, 
not what you think is good for him, but what he requires of you. We cannot 
honestly acknowledge our fellow men to be our masters in this personal sense; 
it is the bad teacher who teaches only what his pupils want to learn; the bad 
doctor who tells his patients only what they want to hear; the bad poli- 
tician who waits for public opinion to tell him what to do. Still less can we 
take as our master some personal dictator, or even what Englishmen character- 
istically call “a Service”, where every man is a link in a chain of command. We 
cannot all be civil servants and, even if we could, bureaucracy may be as great a 
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a danger to freedom as dictatorship. Yet it remains true that the only man who 
can be safely trusted with command over free men, in action or in thought, is the 
free man who knows himself to be in personal obedience to a master. 


This is the dilemma of what Englishmen call democracy. It has been the 
tradition of English Universities to bring men up to live consciously in this dilemma 
without being afraid of it—to strike, for themselves, the right balance between 
authority and freedom, to use power without presumption, but without diffidence. 
On the whole we of the English Universities have not done this too badly; but for 
some years past we have been doing it too much by instinct and too little by reason. 
We are better, no doubt, than we used to be at giving our students a knowledge 
of social and scientific facts, but much worse than we used to be at giving them 
any idea how to set those facts in order. We are urged to-day to “ educate for 
management”, but that too often means the management of accounts and 
machines; to each succeeding University generation, the respectful management of 
men is becoming more and more a habit or a knack, and less and less a philosophy. 
But habit is not enough, especially now when our old liberal democracy is 
being challenged by a new kind of democracy with an all too definite philosophy 
of totalitarian power. 


That philosophy does not bother men with balances and dilemmas; on the 
contrary, in the words of Rousseau, it declares war on “all institutions which set 
a man in conflict with himself”; in the Marxist language of “‘ dialectical materi- 
alism ”’, it delivers men from the burdens of conscience by teaching them that the 
“interpenetration of opposites”? is merely the necessary condition of all human 
thought. Against this, our instinct is still that the good governor or the good 
citizen must never lose his sense of the real and fundamental conflict between his 
best ideals and his exercise of power over his fellow men. “As I would not be 
a slave”, wrote Abraham Lincoln at the very height of his almost dictatorial 
power, “so I would not be a master. Whatever differs from this, to the extent 
of the difference, is no democracy’. But if this is only a habit of mind, it may 
easily become a habit of hypocrisy. Ever more and more urgently we need a 
language in which to express it as a rational belief. 


There is only one such language. The philosophy of a balance between 
authority and freedom is, not only in history but in reason, a Christian philosophy. 
That is, not only its native, but its natural, language. The most remarkable spec- 
tacle, I think, in all modern history is the way in which Lincoln, himself no 
orthodox believer, was driven to use this language to express his political prin- 
ciples. But here again, let us beware of abstractions. The essence of this language 
is its shattering personal force. It is the language of personal obedience to a per- 
sonal Master; of human nature in process of being remade through personal union 
with Him; of a brotherhood, thus united and thus changing, where freedom is 
claimed as His personal gift and authority exercised by His personal commission. 
Plainly, this language can never be an official one anywhere but in the Church of 
Christ itself. It cannot be the official language of the State; de-personalized into 
political terms, it, too, has often been the language of tyrants who, like 
Dostoievski’s Grand Inquisitor, have governed in the name of Christ, but not in 
His obedience. But, if it cannot be the official language of the State, it must, in 
a liberal democracy, be at least a familiar language among statesmen. So, too, 
it cannot be the official language of any University, tempting as it is to use it so. 
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How better, at first sight, could one express one’s ideal of the aim and character 
of a good University than in the words of St. Paul: “‘ That we may be no longer 
children, carried about by every wind of doctrine, but, speaking the truth in love, 
may grow up together in all things”. But we dare not officially carry on this 
quotation to its personal conclusion, without which the rest may be but a vain 
aspiration: “ may grow up in all things into Christ, Who is the Head”. Yet, for 
myself, I have believed, and have come more and more to believe, that no modern 
University can be trusted with its immense privileges and responsibilities where 
this full language of Christian faith is not freely spoken by all who care to learn 
it. If I have ever had a University policy beyond bricks and books and engines 
and microscopes, it has been to foster a community in which such learning shall 
be easy. And to that learning I make bold to commit you now, with any power 
of blessing permitted to an expiring Vice-Chancellor—and, through that learning, 
to the sense, so rare in our stumbling Western world to-day, that, having this 
personal obedience, we have also a hope for mankind beyond the reach of all mere 
planners of power, and that, in this hope, amid the shaking of all things, we have 
in truth “ received a kingdom that cannot be moved ”. j 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


By R. H. W. FALCONER, Religious Broadcasting Organiser, Scotland. 


In the autumn of 1950, the Religious Broadcasting Section of the B.B.C. in 
Scotland carried out an experimental ‘ Radio Mission’, fully reported in the 
booklet Success and Failure of a Radio Mission.* In the winter of 1951/52 a 
further Mission was organised in co-operation with the Scottish Churches, 
particularly in the Ayr, Greenock, Partick and Forfar areas. This second Mission 
sought to apply the lessons of the earlier experiments, and the substance of the 
article which follows was first broadcast as a report on it. 


UCCESS and Failure are two 
Sie: words, especially for 
Christians. One of the outstand- 
ing failures of all time was the three- 


Strategy 

in the Spring ot Nast tycar ste 
Churches in four different parts of Scot- 
land said to us, “ We’re thinking of 


year Mission which Jesus of Nazareth 
carried out to the people of Palestine— 
at least that’s what it looked like the 
day he was executed. 


But now, a couple of thousand years 
later, if you’ve ever been stirred by 
what He said or did, or if you’ve ever 
met Him on life’s road, then you know 
His Mission was successful. 


* Success and Failure of a Radio Mission, 


carrying through a Mission to our areas: 
can we link up with the next Radio 
Mission?” We agreed with joy. In 
September we sent a leaflet to every 
clergyman in the main non-Roman 
Churches telling them we had planned 
a Mission and, if they were interested, 
we could let them have fuller and 
further information. This Leaflet 
carried a Commendation from the 


by R: H. W. Falconer, S.C.M. Press, 3/6. 
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Leaders of six denominations. Round 
about 400 men were interested. 

Next came the period of Preparation. 
From November to February, once a 
week, we brought to the microphone 
ministers and laymen from our mission 
areas and said to them, in effect, “ What 
are your plans and how are you carrying 
them out?” Listening- groups, or action 
teams of lay volunteers in different parts 
of the country listened to those “ Pre- 
pare for Action” broadcasts and were 
able to make their own local plans 
accordingly. In other words, the 
Churches in the Mission areas instructed 
the Churches elsewhere and shared 
their own discoveries and difficulties 
with them. At the end of this period, 
the volunteers went round their parishes 
or areas saying something like this. 
“We're from your local Kirk; we’re 
visiting you in simple friendship— 
here’s a list of some go-odd Religious 
Broadcasts we'd like you to listen to 
during the next six weeks. After that, 
we'll probably visit you again.” 

These go-odd broadcasts followed the 
normal pattern of Religious Broadcast- 
ing in Scotland—services, talks, dra- 
matic presentations, hymn-singings and 
meditations, Bible Plays and Children’s 
Services, united Acts of Witness, 
Family Prayers—the Gospel presented 
in a variety of ways by broadcasters 
whom we knew could get their message 
across. The climax of this intensive 
period of broadcasting was Holy Week 
and Easter. This brought the second 
stage of the Mission to an end. 

Stage three is the Follow-up in which 
the churches who have used the Mission 
struggle with the tremendously difficult 
task of facing up to the lessons learned 
and try to win people who have pro- 
fessed interest into the life and worship 
of the Church herself. For six weeks 
the Radio has brought the Message of 
the Cross into every parish in Scot- 
land—whether the local Church has 
used the Mission or not—and now 
comes the testing time of harvest; for 
harvest can only be reaped by the 
Church in the field. 


Le, 


Failure 


And this is where I come back to 
‘Success and Failure’. I told you that 
400 clergymen wanted further informa- 
tion about the Mission. Obviously the 
whole plan hinged upon the co-opera- 
tion and work of the laymen. Quite a 
number of our 400 found not the 
slightest desire amongst their laity for 
such a work. One or two were upset 
to know that it was so. As one man put 
it bitterly, “When I think of all the 
blood and sweat I’ve been putting into 
this congregation, it breaks my heart 
that there should be so little response.” 
In another Church, the reaction was 
“We're busy enough with our own 
work as it is, without becoming involved 
in outside schemes.” And so on; in 
every case where the idea of Mission 
was turned down, there were ample and 
sufficient reasons locally. (Or rather, 
reasons which appeared to be sufficient 
locally.) Mind you, a very great deal 
depended upon the leadership of the 
minister. | When he refused to take 
luke-warm response or a plain “No” 
for an answer, he usually broke through 
to something exciting. But the point is 
that failure No. 1 was lack of response 
from the laity of a number of churches 
who were perfectly satisfied with 
things as they were. Another dis- 
turbing failure was “ over-organisa- 
tion’. This happened usually in what 
we call the successful church—the kirk 
with a flourishing membership, a very 
sound congregational life, organisations 
bursting with young life, or Men’s 
Fellowships or Guilds of one kind and 
another and saying, as one said for 
several, ““ We couldn’t find a place for 
the Mission because we are already 
over-organised with our own activities.” 
Well, that may be; but ought not the 
Christian Church to look very, very 
carefully at an organisational life which 
apparently kills the missionary impulse? 


‘ 


Success 


Well, that’s one side of the coin; 
the sort of thing which happened in 


churches where the idea did not catch 
on. Here’s the other, and again it is 
typical of the Churches where leader- 
ship and devoted service has won a way 
through indifference. I quote, “ This 
Church now stands for something defi- 
nite in the Parish and more people are 
turning to us to hear the Word. Slowly 
and inarticulately at first a group of 
ordinary members prepared themselves 
by listening and then went out to the 
parish. The Radio Mission gave the 
necessary stimulus for our own effort. 
It has brought new life to those who 
did the work and many more see that 
and will take part next time. There 
must be a next time; we hope to make 
this Mission a normal activity in 
future.” That man has said most of 
the things, the successful things, I have 
to report. Let us spot-light them. 

1. When men and women go out to 
win others for the Church—most of 
them in the first instance in complete 
fear and trembling, let it be noted!— 
when they go out, something happens 
to them; they find their Faith by doing. 
Now they are missionaries. 

2. But they start asking awkward and 
disturbing questions. Such as: “ What 
sort of a Church have we got to invite 
people into? Will they feel at home? 
[s our Christian Fellowship attractive 
and warm and friendly? If not, why 
not; and what can we do about it? For 
that matter, what’s the Church in the 
world for? | What’s it meant to be 
doing anyway? Once you get folk who 
previously were content to come along 
to Church Sunday by Sunday asking 
that sort of question, why then the 
Holy Spirit may well have started 
revival in that Church. 

3. All who have done this work are 
now convinced that it must become the 
pattern, the regular pattern of the 
Church’s life. It’s no use having a 
Mission now and forgetting about it for 
another ten years. 

4. In a number of places where joint- 
Churches’ action has been carried out— 
rather than individual parish missions— 
the Churches have themselves given the 


lie to the old criticism—‘ We'll listen 
to the Churches when the Churches 
show some signs of getting together.” 
Interdenominational tensions are not so 
pronounced with us here in Scotland, 
where the Church of Scotland has 
nominally about three-quarters of the 
population, but even then there has 
been a facing up to the things that both 
divide and unite in quite a new way. 
5. And I believe this is most important 
of all. In practically every congregation 
touched by the Mission there is now a 
group of keen people who have come 
alive to the Church, her Worship and 
her Lord. This creative minority—or 
leaven, call it what you will—may well 
become the dynamic of the Churches’ 
action and witness in the days ahead. 

It would be quite wrong if you got 
the impression from what I have said 
that there are ‘“‘ black ” churches where 
Mission has failed and ‘ white” 
churches where it has succeeded. In 
most there is a mixture of the two. 
Here’s a kirk with a keen group under 
an equally keen minister, whose session 
or representative gathering is saying 
“Thank goodness we’re finished with 
all that mission fuss; now we’ll be able 
to get back to normal again!” And 
here’s another where, after an excellent 
mission, others have said plump and 
plain to the minister, ‘‘ Get on with the 
job of looking after us for a change and 
preaching sermons that will comfort us 
and make us able to face the busy week 
ahead. This is our Church and you’re 
here to serve us in it.” No, there is 
no black and white, only the Church’s 
perpetual warfare within her own walls 
as well as without. And it is from such 
warfare, such tension, that growth and 
new life comes. There is much to 
encourage. For everywhere that the 
Church has gone outside her walls, she 
has been amazingly welcomed. The 
mood of the people of Scotland is 
towards her again in a way it hasn’t 
been for long enough. 

I’ve left many problems untouched. 
The peculiar difficulties of rural evan- 
gelism; the necessity for united church- 
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action in small town Campaigns; these 
two are the most pressing, and I haven't 
said anything about which broadcasts 
penetrate most. But perhaps I’ve said 
enough to reveal a very healthy fer- 


we fail, if we have ears to hear, God is 
saying something quite vital to us. 
And when we succeed we had better 
beware lest the Devil whispers “ You 
are doing fine; keep it up; you're a 


ment and concern going on in a few at 
least of our Scottish Churches. Success 
and Failure? They merge in the 
Christian life. It’s surely in our 
failures that the Holy Spirit of God is 
teaching us most, if we can lift our eyes 
above the bitterness of defeat. When 


success.” There can be only one 
answer to that-‘ All the vain things that 
charm me most, I sacrifice them. .... f 


Success, under God, is a vain thing. 
Failure, under God, is the way to 
resurrection. 


FRONT COVER 


FLYING ANGEL 


Chapel of St. Gabriel, Canterbury Cathedral 


F by a strange trick of time the members of the Mausoleum of the Galla 

Placidia had been transplanted to the Chapel of St. Gabriel in the early twelfth 

century they would, no doubt, have been interested in the way the walls were 
decorated. They would have recognised the same richness of colour, though of a 
cooler character, and pattern, but the treatment of the subject they would have 
found different and perhaps strange. 

The important fact is that the walls of the mediaeval Churches were covered 
in colour and pattern in the same way as the Byzantine Churches had been, but 
mosaic had given way to paint. As Professor Tristram said, “ There is no doubt 
at all that in the early days our churches were not considered complete without 
their final painting, in the sense that a piece of pottery is not complete when it 
leaves the thrower’s hand and before it has received its subsequent treatment.” 
The sentence clarifies the difference between the conception of mosaics which were 
the walls and the paintings which were added to complete the buildings. 

Fortunately for posterity the Chapel of St. Gabriel was walled up some 
time before 1199 A.D. and so the paintings within have remained in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Among them the Flying Angel is almost Byzantine in char- 
acter but for a pronounced rhythm of line which is an Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
characteristic and can be traced in the eleventh and twelfth century miniatures, 
manuscripts and carvings. 

Blake said ‘“ Grecian is Mathematic Form: Gothic is Living Form. Mathe- 
matic Form is eternal in the Reasoning Memory: Living Form is Eternal Exist- 
ance.” Movement is a characteristic of living form which is most forcibly present 
in works whose composition is mainly achieved by the use of curving line, such as 
in the Flying Angel; this joy in vitality is very different from the effect achieved 
in the mosaic of the Apostle Paul, though both are equally great. 


2 Address delivered by Dr. E. W. Tristram at the Annual Gathering of the Friends, June 
22nd, 1935. 


2 <« The Meaning of Art’’, Herbert Read, p. 121. (Pelican Book A 212.) 
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PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By PHILIP LEE-WOOLLF, S.C.M. General Secretary. 


CERTAIN philosopher in discussing the subtleties revolving round the 

word ‘the’ remarked that it might help if the difficult propositions were 

translated into Chinese. For Chinese has no word for ‘the’. For 
Christianity translation is both difficult and necessary; difficult because of the 
enticing power of the terms, idioms and practices in which we inherit our faith, 
and which are themselves somewhat tinged with the hues of the Gospel, and 
necessary because Christians are sojourners, temporary visitors, in relation to any 
set of notions and habits, and because the eternal Word speaks to men “each in 
his own language ”’. 

It is important not simply because it is Asia’s turn that this winter there will 
be held in India a series of meetings in the main strain of the ecumenical move- 
ment. At Amsterdam just before the war and Oslo soon after there were held 
World Christian Youth Conferences. The third will be in Travancore in the two 
weeks before Christmas, and the British S.C.M. has one member in the British 
delegation. The word of the Gospel under which this conference will meet speaks 
of the sole Lordship of Christ, and the environment sets the problem of transla- 
tion. In Europe we may be a little tired of analysing the hope inspiring Marxism; 
we are not inclined in our blasé over-experienced way to set much store by a 
scientific and technological deliverance from the malaise of our society, and we 
have never faced a culture formed by another religion, in which the Christians 
are a tiny and seemingly quite insignificant sect. But to much of the world, par- 
ticularly to students and to other young people, revolutions organised by Marxists 
offer the best hopes of human dignity; technological power is much more a promise 
than a threat, and the faiths which are live options are either the new political and 
scientific religions or the old religions rising to new life. 

The Youth Conference in Travancore will study how to interpret the unique 
Lordship of Christ in relation to old religions reborn; how He is related to a 
social order in ferment because of the drive for personal and national status; how 
to witness to Him in the midst of international and inter-communal tensions. In 
that context these questions are neither academic nor quite the same as when we 
ask them here: and out of asking them and waiting on Christ there, there can 
come fresh knowledge in new depth of the many-sided wisdom of God. 

* * * * * * 

There follows a conference arranged for the Indian S.C.M. and for members 
of the World Student Christian Federation present in India, and then early in 
January near Poona, the W.S.C.F. holds its triennial General Committee. This 
meeting is much more than a Committee. Not only does it appoint staff and 
determine the budget, survey the various movements and arrange conferences, 
above all it sets itself to hear what the Spirit is saying to us to-day. The General 
Committee has the task of defining, in obedience to Christ, the main emphasis of 
the Federation in the next three years. In order to do this the Federation will 
look critically at its various ‘ concerns ’—university, political, missionary, not 
because they are wrong, but because they can become merely conventional and 
can even hinder the Movements in their primary evangelistic task. At the 
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General Committee we will be reminded that we are called to witness, and to 
witness to our fellow students where they are. The emphasis will be not on the 
S.C.M. as such, but on the student, the person in the confusion of the world, on 
the issues he faces and the needs he feels, and on the other hand upon Jesus Christ 
to whom we are to call all men. 

* * * * * * 

Of course, it will be very nice for those who can attend a jamboree with a 
tour half round the world thrown in. But what of the rest of us? No doubt 
there is no equivalent for direct participation. But those who go, go as from us 
on our behalf to meet our fellows in other Movements; to share our life with them, 
and to receive theirs for us, and, above all, to receive for us the life which Christ 
prepares. 

We can see that the preparations are made in a context of prayer and an 
atmosphere of expectation, and we can prepare ourselves to learn, perhaps in fresh 
accents, the truth as it is in Jesus. For these meetings in India symbolize not only 
the new importance of Asia in. the world, but also the freedom af the Gospel to 
speak to every human person, including ourselves, in our own tongues. 

* * * * * * 


The British delegation is made up as follows:— 


Gillian Northfield, Birmingham University. 
Diana Hunt, London University. 

Max Magee, S. Andrews University. 

Walter Fyfe, Trinity College, Glasgow. 
Harry Morton, S.C.M. Yorkshire Secretary. 
Marcus James, Secretary to Overseas Students. 
Philip Lee-Woolf, General Secretary. 


In order to send this delegation a special fund of £1,000 has to be raised 
to which branches and senior friends are contributing generously. Money is still 
needed and contributions should be sent to the General Secretary at Annandale. 


OVERSEAS CONFERENCE | 


FOR ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE OVERSEAS WORK 
OF THE CHURCH 


University Hall, Sheffield. 
January 2—7, 1953. 
| Main Addresses: The World Mission of the Church, The Christian Mission from 


Land to Land, The Christian Mission and Industry, The Chris- 
tian in a non-Christian Environment. 

Speakers: The Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Allen (formerly Bishop in Egypt), Mr. 
W. E. F. Ward (Colonial Office), The Rev. John Gibbs 
(S.C.M.), Mr. Jack Lee (Shell Petroleum Co.). 


| 

Area Groups : East Africa, Central Africa, India and Pakistan, The Muslim 
| World. 

| Chaplain: The Rev. Martyn Hughes. 

Cost: £3 tos. od. plus 7/6d. registration fee. 

| 


For further particulars write to the Assistant General Secretary, Annandale, 
North End Road, London, N.W.11. 


PERSONAL SERVICE IN AFRICA 


HE rapid economic, social and political changes in Southern and Central 

Africa, and the important stage which has been reached in the growth of 

the younger churches there, make this a critical day for the Church. It is 
imperative that we do not fail in a decisive hour for lack of committed and quali- 
fied people. Theologically trained men, ready to identify themselves fully with 
the emerging church in Africa, and with patience, understanding and insight to 
help it to grow in obedience to its Lord, are constantly needed for Africa. The 
church in Africa in these days when new communities are being shaped, cannot 
stand still. It must either grow, quickly, in depth of faith and Christian under- 
standing and in effective witness and leadershp in those new communities, or be 
by-passed as irrelevant. ; 

* * * * 

For its growth, its greatest need is for committed people, Africans and 
missionaries. How real is our concern for “ partnership”, for the true welfare 
of African peoples, for Christian leadership in the perplexing issues confronting 
Southern and Central Africa to-day? Is our concern merely sentimental, issuing 
merely in feelings and not in action? Or is it real enough to call forth from our 
churches in this decisive hour for the infant church in Africa the glad gift of 


personal service? 
* * * * 


Enquiries are welcomed and information is available. Write to Assistant General 
Secretary, Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11, or any of the following Societies: — 


Baptist Missionary Society: 93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 

Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

London Missionary Society, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 

Presbyterian Church of England, Overseas Missions Committee, 134 George Street, Edgware 
Road, London, W.1. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 35 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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OF 


REARMAMENT 


By DENYS MUNBY, 


Lecturer in Economics, 


King’s College, Aberdeen 
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EARMAMENT raises a whole 

host of moral issues on which 

it is mecessary that Christians 
should be well-informed and sensitive; 
but that is hardly so in the same way 
with the economics of the matter, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of politicians 
to make capital out of rival estimates 
and inconsistent hypotheses, about 
which in the nature of the case there 
can be little certainty. The scep- 
tical economist may perhaps be par- 
doned for thinking that the issues 
about which contemporary politicians 
sometimes fight are as unsubstantially 
grounded and as inconclusive as would 
be an election fought on the issues of 
the date at which Homer wrote the 
Iliad—though the rival assumptions 
may be of considerably greater import- 
ance to the future of the common man. 
But then the economist of all people is 
less likely to be under the delusion that 
men are wholly actuated in politics by 
economic interests, and may frequently 
suspect that apparently serious disputes 
about economic issues are really smoke- 
screens put up to hide the politicians’ 
manceuvrings for power. But my pur- 
pose is not to speculate about the 
motives of our political leaders, but to 
try to disentangle the economic factors 
involved in our rearmament pro- 
gramme, It is my view that there is 
no simple moral question at issue, once 
granted the necessity of rearmament, 
though important moral choices, which 
should be the deep concern of 
Christians, lie behind. 

I am going to state, but not to argue 
the case for rearmament, and those who 
disagree with it will have to draw the 
appropriate conclusions. The case for 
the ‘cold war’ is simply that there is a 
presumption that Russia, following the 
logic of Leninist-Stalinist dogma, is 
ready to further the course of the inevit- 
ably victorious revolution by force, if 
necessary and where effective.. There 
is no valid Marxist distinction between 
defensive and aggressive war: it is all 
a matter of expediency. Hence the 


necessity to have ready on the side of 
the West such a force as will be able, 
first, to make it obvious, as was not 
obvious in Greece, Malaya, Indo-China 
and Korea, that victory will be possible 
only after a stiff fight and with no cer- 
tainty of success, and secondly, if total 
war is begun, to ensure that the West 
will be able to win with the least pos- 
sible damage to Western Europe. 


The Cold War in Figures 


That this is a practical aim is shown 
by the fact that the total national 
incomes of Russia, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary in 1949 
came to something over 86 billion 
dollars, as compared with nearly 100 
billions for Western Europe and 237 
billions for the U.S.A.’ With all the 
qualifications that such figures require, 
this gives us something of the order of 
size of the problem. That the Com- 
munist countries have an ‘enormous 
manpower in relation to the U.S.A. 
works two ways. A higher proportion 
of their resources has to be devoted to 
the basic maintenance of life, but, on 
the other hand, their low standard of 
living enables their governments to 
devote less resources to what western 
peoples have come to regard as essen- 
tials even in war (¢.g., cigarettes, coca- 
cola, films, holidays), and encourages 
them to be prodigal with manpower in 
war, with what we rightly consider a 
callous disregard for human beings. It 
is thus probable that the West requires 
a far greater volume of resources to 
meet its opponents on equal terms. 

Nevertheless, the scale of the differ- 
ence is so vast, as to make one wonder 
rather why rearmament is necessary 
than to doubt its effectiveness if carried 
through. The plain fact here is that 


l Western Europe means the western 
N.A.T.O. powers of Britain (39 billions) , 
France (20 billions), Italy, Benelux, Nor- 
way and Denmark, with the addition of 


W. Germany (15. billions, and much 
increased since 1949). The 1949 figure for 
Canada was nearly 12 billions (United 


Nations figures). 


the Russians have accumulated since the 
war an enormous stock of weapons, and 
have under arms, and ready for war, a 
very large army; Russia never disarmed 
to the extent that the U.S.A. and 
Britain did after 1945. We have a 
once-for-all effort to catch up—once 
caught up, there should be no difficulty 
in keeping the lead. In a serious 
armaments race, it will not be the 
Western world that will be broken 
economically; it will be the people of 
Russia and China who will have to 
tighten their belts and endure in a way 
inconceivable to the West. And even 
if we need to continue to pour out 
armaments at the present rate for as far 
as we can see ahead, or even step up the 
quantity a little, this does not mean 
that the standard of living will be 
bound to fall; for we may hope for 
gains in productivity which can be used 
for purposes other than arms. 


How we use our Resources 


What are our resources? The 
national product is the flow of goods 
and services available from our home 
production and abroad. ‘The relative 
amount we receive as imports for a 
given volume of exports (the ‘terms 
of trade’), as well as the various 
claims made upon us by other countries, 
or that we make upon them, determine 
the volume of resources that come from 
abroad. Our home resources depend 
on the labour force available, and its 
productivity, which is perhaps largely 
the result of the physical equipment it 
has to work with. This productivity 
normally increases as time passes, with 
new equipment applied to a labour force 
that, in this country, is not likely to 
expand considerably. 

The claims on these resources can be 
summarised as follows:— 


(1) Exports have to provide not 
only for our imports, but also to enable 
us to pay some of our debts, and, more 
important in the further future, to have 
a surplus, so that we can build up our 
reserves (as essential for a country 
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dependent on its export trade, with no 
certainty of stability in its export 
receipts, as it would be for an author 
who lived on the earnings of his novels 
mot to spend immediately all the first 
year’s receipts of his best-seller). 
Also, if Britain is ever to help with the 
development of the under-developed 
countries, it must be by means of an 
export surplus, (It is surprising that 
those who argue that rearmament will 
break our economy often also argue that 
an alternative, and presumably less 
painful, way of meeting the Russian 
menace is to speed up the development 
of the under-developed countries. But 
this largely means giving up the same 
products of the engineering industries 
as are used for armaments—and is pre- 


sumably equally damaging to our 
economy). 
(2) Government Expenditure. 


Here I mean not what the Govern- 
ment spends in its budgets, or raises in 
taxes from us, but the real resources it 
uses, in manpower and materials. When 
it takes money out of our pockets with 
one hand, and hands it surreptitiously 
back with the other hand, the process 
may be costly, but only to the extent of 
the painfulness of the taxation process, 
and the salaries of the tax-gatherers. 
Soldiers, tanks, schools, school-teachers, 
hospitals, doctors, roads and civil ser- 
vants are the real resources the Govern- 
ment uses. 


(3) Investment. This is the way 
the economist describes the building of 
new capital equipment, new  fac- 
tories, ships, machines, houses. On an 
adequate volume of investment depends 
the future trend of productivity. A 
country can live a long time, as in war- 
time, on its past capital, but sooner or 
later it must make up for it, or start on 
a path of slowly declining income. 
Britain has only just about made up 
for the losses of wartime capital, and 
cannot afford to continue without a 
very large volume of new _ invest- 
mient—in this respect cold war and hot 
war are entirely different. A hot war 
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can only last a limited time, and there- 
fore it is commonsense to make an all- 
out effort at the expense of the future; 
but a cold war may last for generations 
(in fact that is what we must hope for, 
if the alternative is a hot war), and we 
cannot sacrifice the future for ever. 


(4) Finally, Consumption. What 
is left is for the consumer—his food, 
clothing and amusements. It is by this 
that, in a civilised world, we judge the 
success of an economy, 

Economic choices are at the margin, 
say the textbooks; we might paraphrase 
by saying that it is the little more and 
the little less that matters. The posi- 
tion in 1951 illustrates this clearly. 
The ‘crisis’ involved the following 
percentage changes of the gross national 
product of 1950. There was a 2—2%4 
per cent, increase in the national pro- 
duct (much less than in previous years, 
because of shortages of steel and other 
production difficulties). This was 
offset by adverse terms of trade and 
increased claims, e.g., interest payments 
to U.S.A.,. to the extent of 2% per 
cent. reduction. So that on balance 
the national income in real terms failed 
to increase. Personal consumption 
stayed put, or perhaps rose by 1 per 
cent; investment in fixed capital fell by 
Y% per cent., but investment in stocks 
of materials rose by 1—2_ per 
cent. The Government increased 
its spending, largely on armaments, by 
2% per cent. In all, claims on a static 
national income rose by about 4 per 
cent. of the 1950 national product, and 
were met only by prodigally receiving 
goods from abroad without payment; in 
other words, by means of an exchange 
crisis, which could only have been 
avoided, if at all, by a cut in invest- 
ment, government spending or con- 
sumption. 

These figures, 
correct, illustrate 
points.’ First, 


even if not exactly 
a few important 
the margin is very 


*They are taken from the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1951. 


small to create a big crisis. 214 per 
cent. or 4 per cent. is not a big matter— 
indeed the errors in the whole series of 
figures that the government and others 
have to make to arrive at this sort of 
calculation may well be greater. But it 
is these small margins that may create 
big effects. The choice about the pace 
of rearmament between rival disputants 
is about r per cent. or 2 per cent. of 
the national product. It is not easy to 
see how clear moral choices or qualita- 
tive issues enter into calculations of 
such fineness. Secondly, the balance is 
not merely between armaments and 
consumption, or armaments and foreign 
investment, but between all the elements 
of the situation. Politicians without 
special training are not necessarily well 
qualified to assess these fine points, 
much less the man in the street. 
Nevertheless, there are moral issues at 
stake, and the ultimate decisions must 
be made by the representatives of the 
man in the street. Shall we give up 
our immediate comforts so that our 
children shall be the better off? Do 
we prefer to spend our money ourselves, 
or do we think more should be spent by 
the State on communal provision for 


our needs, or used to help the under- 
developed countries? Do we prefer to 
insure our safety from a military point 
of view ‘with a wide margin at the 
expense of present consumption or of 
the housing programme, or do we 
prefer to discount military needs and 
expand the housing programme at the 
expense of finding ourselves perhaps 
without the necessary minimum of civil 
defence against atomic bombs? And so 
it goes on. In each concrete situation 
there are a host of small choices to be 
made, which determine the broad bal- 
ance of the use of our resources. The 
general strategy that should lie behind 
these choices involves deep moral, social 
and political issues. What is necessary 
is that Christians, and others, should be 
aware of these issues, and of the general 
order of magnitude of the problems. 
Only then can the day-to-day choices 
of politicians be assessed with realism. 
If this brief survey, which has avoided 
an attempt to assess the current situation 
and forecast the immediate future, and 
therefore deliberately leaves the issues 
in the air, has succeeded at all in illu- 
mining the problem in general, it has 
done all that was intended. 


GOD’S SMITHY 


Fashion me, Forger, fiercely in thy skill, 

A wretch, quick, stretch thus on thy chill anvil; 

Bend so, so beat this churlish soul to throw 

Sparks kindling forth dread at thy hammer’s blow. 

The property is mine is wrought by thee 

Who solely wise wilt shape the destiny 

High of all souls; this formless lies and numb 

Till Lord to smite, thundering with might, thou’lt come. 


Fast blast, Beloved, bellow 

To white-ripe heat thy mettled ire: 

Thy handiwork so mellow 

And temper, O Thou Fiery Purifier; 

Then, ah, to quench the burning plunge this spirit 
Deep into soothing streams thy saints’ souls merit. 


H. J. Epwarps 
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ST. ANDREWSTIDE 


HE calling of the Church to Mission and Unity issues from the nature 
of God Himself, made known to us in the whole biblical revelation of the 
work and purpose of God in Christ. God has made of one blood all 
nations of men. In Christ we see God’s redemptive action; in Christ God is 
still at work reconciling all things to Himself in one restored humanity. Christ 
called His apostles that they might be one with Him and with one another, and 
that He might send them forth, to share with Him His mission for the redemption 
of the world”. 

This was the opening paragraph of a statement on “ The Calling of the 
Church to Mission and Unity ” adopted by the Enlarged Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council which met at Willingen in Germany last July. The 
presence of representatives from over 50 countries reminded us that the Church 
of God is now planted in almost every country in the world, but when, in our area 
groups, we discussed many of these countries, we were also reminded that the task 
is but begun. Half the people in the world have never heard the Gospel preached, 
and at the present time have no chance of hearing it. Here is a startling fact 
which challenges the Church to deeper consecration and renewed effort, to a re- 
thinking of our priorities and a reshaping of our traditional methods, that we may 
achieve a greater mobility and flexibility and a greater degree of initiative. 
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But the fundamental need is always for more men and women who are pre- 
pared to go wherever the need is greatest and wherever their gifts can be most 
effectively used “ to share with Him His mission for the redemption of the world”. 


At this St. Andrewstide we think of that apostle who symbolizes for us the 
great missionary movement of the Church throughout the ages. Let us pray at 
this time that his spirit and vision may inspire the Church to go forward in unity to 
the great mission to which God has called it; let us think of our own part in that 
mission that we may be willing to serve wherever we can best be used. 


As another Willingen statement put it “ We who have been chosen in Christ, 
reconciled to God through Him, made members of His Body, sharers in His 
Spirit, and heirs through hope in his Kingdom, are by these very facts committed 
to full participation in His redeeming mission. There is no participation in 
Christ without participation in His mission to the world. That by which the 
Church receives its existence is that by which it is also given its world-mission. 
‘ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you’.” 

* * 4 * * x 


Almighty God, who didst give such grace unto Thy holy Apostle St. Andrew, 
that he readily obeyed the calling of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and followed Him 
without delay; grant unto us all, that we, being called by Thy holy word, may 
forthwith give up ourselves obediently to fulfil Thy holy commandments; through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For help in prayers and the ordering of worship material will be found in “‘ Student Prayer” 
(S.C.M. Press, 6/-), pp. 69-73. See also ‘‘ Prayers for the Christian Year’’ (O.U.P.), 


p. 155. An order of worship for St. Andrewstide has been sent with the November college 
letter. 


Nv 
Nv 


THE 
MEDIEVAL 
S.C.M. 


By DAVID L. EDWARDS, 
Fellow of All Souis College, 
Oxford 


ET us outline the case against 
the modern S.C.M. 

It was founded in the 1890’s by 
energetic and rather simple people who 
believed that the world was waiting for 
the news of Christ. Business firms 
were to provide the money, and univer- 
sities the men, for ‘the evangelisation 
of the world in this generation’. No 
time was wasted on discussing how 
business firms or universities should be 
conducted. There was a job on hand, 
and that job was done. 

Look at the present situation! The 
overseas churches discuss reunion and 
Communism. The S.C.M. discusses 
industrial and academic reform, philo- 
sophy, Church order—every question it 
cannot solve. Was it necessary for 
change—the change, very broadly 
speaking, from evangelism to study— 
to be so complete? 

That is the question in the story of 
the S.C.M. which I believe may be 
answered out of the story of the Little 
Poor Brothers of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Paris versus Assisi 


St. Francis was a man without a 
policy, save to obey the New Testament. 
That to him meant a life of poverty, 
prayer and service occasionally over- 
flowing into preaching. It was an ideal 
like that of the earliest S.C.M. But it 
was not an ideal which became the 
norm of the Franciscan order. For one 
thing, the order became popular. 
Bishops, scholars and nobles joined it. 
The people demanded that the friars 
should preach and hear confessions, The 
parish clergy grew jealous, and some 
friars regretted the increasing formalism. 
‘Paris, Paris’, cried Brother Giles, thou 
hast destroyed Assisi! ’ 


All this has its parallel in the $.C.M. 
In both cases there was a band of young 
enthusiasts set on holiness and evan- 
gelism. But the comparison goes deeper. 
It may be worked out in the history of 
the very universities which later saw the 


origins of the British S.C.M. 


The wood-engraving on this page entitled ‘‘St. Thomas Aquinas’’ is by Claire Oldham 
and is reproduced from ‘‘A Rhyme Book of Christian Men’’ by courtesy of the S.C.M. Press. 
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Digs at the Friary 


The Franciscans first came to Eng- 
land on roth September, 1224. ‘There 
were nine of them. Only one was a 
priest, and—although the famous story 
about them warming their beer over the 
schoolboys’ fire at Canterbury shows 
they had an undergraduate devotion 
to the brew-up—the only connexion 
between this group and the universities 
was that their leader, while not a gradu- 
ate, once had charge of the Paris friary. 

Yet before November some of these 
friars were in Oxford. Why had they 
entered this second university of 
Christendom? Not for the sake of 
study; their leader broke up a discus- 
sion about the philosophical foundations 
of theism with the protest, ‘Simple 
brothers enter heaven, while learned 
ones dispute whether there be a God at 
all!’ No, the friars went to Oxford for 
the same reason that they had gone to 
Paris, and for the same reason that the 
rgth century missionary societies went 
to the universities. For recruits. 

Why did they get so many? Most 
medieval undergraduates began their 
course at the age of fourteen. For 
seven years they studied grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, music, astronomy, 
geometry and arithmetic. If they 
wanted a theological degree (few did), 
that took at least another sixteen years. 
At this date there were no colleges, 
and most of the students were poor. 
The friars quickly made friends with 
the boys—their enemies said, ‘ with 
summer fruits’—and offered them 
quiet, free digs. The only condition 
attached to these digs was that they 
were in the friary. The only condi- 
tion attached to living in the friary was 
that one became a friar. 


Were the Blues black? 


The Oxford Franciscans also had a 
piece of luck. 

The most famous lecturer in the 
university, who had been its chancellor 
for fifteen years, was looking for a 
method of raising the standard of 
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Church life. In the friars he thought 
he saw the answer. He therefore gave 
his services as tutor to the friary. His 
name was Robert Grosseteste. 

Hundreds followed him. His friend, 
Adam Marsh, became a friar and the 
intimate counsellor of Simon de 
Montfort. Soon every friary in Europe 
had its tutor, and the Franciscans 
became what the Dominicans already 
were: an order ruled by graduates, con- 
centrating on intellectual instead of 
manual work. The English province 
became the model, and the Minister 
General only wished that it was in the 
centre of the world, for all to see. 

But dentists soon descended on this 
gift horse. As Dr. J. R. H. Moor- 
man—one of the most distinguished 
of the living historians of the friars— 
wrote a few years ago: ‘Looking 
at the question solely from the 
point of view of St. Francis and his 
immediate friends, Grosseteste certainly 
did the order a bad turn when he 
became its tutor and encouraged it in 
its academic work’. St. Francis had 
thought that a desire to have one’s own 
psalter betrayed intellectual conceit; and 
now we find a testy archbishop of 
Armagh complaining that the Oxford 
and Cambridge Franciscans had 
creamed the book market. Dr. Moor- 
man was inclined to side with St. 
Francis in the dispute, for two reasons. 


The friars at home 


The place for Franciscans was with 
the poor in the towns, Dr. Moorman 
urged. No one disputes that. What 
is questionable, however, is Dr. Moor- 
man’s assumption that the friaries in the 
universities deflected their members 
from service to the poor. We know 
very little about life in these friaries. 
What evidence we have from Oxford 
suggests that the friary there not only 
fed recruits into the order, and trained 
leaders for the friaries in the towns, but 
also itself lived in as great a degree of 
poverty as was compatible with the 
needs of scholarship. For years the 
friars had no pillows or shoes. To-day 


the site of the friary is a slum (by St. 
Ebbe’s Church), and it does not seem 
to have been anything else in the Middle 
Ages. When the commissioners of 
Henry VIII visited it at the dissolution 
of the monasteries, they found it 
“littil worth . . ruinose ’. 

The obscurity of life at Oxford 
makes it all the more interesting that 
Dr. Moorman should now have pub- 
lished a study of The Grey Friars in 
Cambridge.’ 

This book includes all that is 
known about the community which 
began in some disused rooms in the 
town jail in 1225, and ended in 1536, 
the stones of the friary subsequently 
being used in the construction of the 
Great Court at Trinity. Of the build- 
ings, only one wall remains (in the 
garden of Sidney Sussex), and of the 
financial accounts we have no more than 
two scraps. Yet Dr. Moorman has 
revived this vanished life, and his ver- 
dict that there was in it ‘no sign of 
opulence’ must do much to revise his 
earlier remarks. 

The other reason given by Dr. Moor- 
man for his earlier regret at the trans- 
formation of the Franciscans was that 
they usurped the university work of 
the Dominicans. But the Dominicans 
were in Oxford and Cambridge before 
the Franciscans, and so far as we know 
were never outnumbered by them. 
The Franciscans were more popular 
simply because of the unique appeal of 
St. Francis—an appeal involving gaiety 
and friendship. 


Poverty in a university 

After all, the Franciscans, like the 
Dominicans, went to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge without the least intention of 
sharing in the life of those universities. 
Only, they found that if they were to 
get recruits, they must share in that life. 
As the opportunities for preaching grew 
they found that, if preaching was not 
to be ignorant, all the resources of the 
universities must be used. The 
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Oxford was written by A. G. Little in 1891. 


dangers had to be weighed—dangers of 
worldliness and academic jealousy. The 
costs had to be counted—holy poverty 
must be modified to allow for reading 
and quiet. 

But the gains were not only recruits, 
flooding in for three centuries. The 
Franciscans produced their own phil- 
osophy and their own science. Both 
these have been superseded, and for- 
gotten. But both were born of the 
conviction that Christ had died to save 
the world. 

The protest of the Franciscan 
philosophers was directed against those 
who taught that religious truths could 
be reached by unaided reason. The 
Franciscans claimed that revelation was 
necessary to make certain beliefs which 
reason could only pronounce probable. 
What should we have known of God, 
they asked, if God had mot been in 
Christ? And they claimed that revela- 
tion was the free act of God received, 
if at all, then by the free will of man. 

Of course, such teaching was danger- 
ous, just as ‘ Biblical’ theology, now 
characteristic of the S.C.M., is danger- 
ous. Such theology—Franciscan or 
‘Biblical ’—might leave all but the 
elect in darkness; it might make the 
activity of God capricious; by exalting 
the human will over reason (and who 
was to distinguish the will from the 
emotions?), it might lead to supersti- 
tion. ‘These were among the reasons 
which drove the Papacy to pronounce 
in favour of the Dominican, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, against the Franciscan phil- 
osophers. To-day the greatest of those 
philosophers, Duns the Scot of Oxford, 
still provides the word ‘ dunce’. Yet the 
Franciscan philosophy was in aim, if 
not in effect, purely Christian. Were 
the friars wrong, when they thought 
that holy poverty in a university meant 
primarily the rejection of intellectual 
self-sufficiency, and not the rejection of 
intellectual pursuits? 


Friars and facts 
The second great theme of the 
academic friars was that the world for 
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which Christ had died was sacred. It 
deserved research into every corner. 
In his middle age, the greatest of the 
medieval scientists, Roger Bacon, joined 
the Franciscans. His latest biographer 
hints that he did so for the sake of 
economic security.' At least he did not 
gain psychological security: he had to 
be confined after a nervous breakdown, 
and thus acquired a spurious reputation 
as a martyr for science. What is clear 
is that Bacon found among the Fran- 
ciscans a tradition, inherited from 


1g. E. Easton, Roger Bacon (Blackwell, 25/-) 


Grosseteste, of respect for fact. And 
this was not a common attitude in the 
Middle Ages, however trite it may 
seem to the modern S.C.M. Is it not 
possible that the friars in Oxford, 
studying (for example) a crude orni- 
thology, were saying about the birds in 
the Christian scheme of redemption 
much what St. Francis had said? 


Six centuries separate the origins of 
the Franciscans from the birth of the 
S.C.M. But the S.C.M. may be inter- 
ested by the parallel. It cannot be dis- 
couraged by it. 


Continued from p. 27. 


the associations of a place famous before Christian times, and since the coming 
of Columba, a veritable Jerusalem of the West. If this was an unusual confer- 
ence, one reason was that it was held at this place, and under the influence of a 
saint, whom all recognized as their own. Only those who have been there can 
know that the divisions of Christendom as seen from Iona take on a very different 
aspect from their appearance in the more familiar perspectives of Geneva, Canter- 
bury or Rome. 

The fact of pilgrimage, the fact of Iona; there were two things to make our 
conference not an ordinary one. The third fact was the present Iona Community. 
From them we learnt that unity is not to be found in talking about unity, but 
in common work and common prayer. No group in Christendom, perhaps, more 
embodies that active concern for Christian life in the world, and for righteousness 
in industry than the Iona Community. In our discussions on the common litfe in 
the Body of Christ we found again and again that a common care for the bodies 
and lives of those whom Christ has redeemed was uniting us. We found that 
there can be no conflict between the first and second commandments of the Lord 
but that it is only when both are fused together at a white heat of sincerity that 
either can be fulfilled properly, “‘ for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” We find our unity, when 
we together find Christ in the refugee, the dispossessed and the homeless. What 
a joy it was to be in an atmosphere where the spirituality of the Greek and 
Russian Fathers, and the activities of Aneurin Bevan, could be taken equally 
seriously, and appreciated for the same reasons. 

Certain things stand out in the memory; the Anglican, Orthodox and 
Presbyterian Eucharists celebrated on successive mornings in the Abbey, the singing 
of the Russian choir, George MacLeod’s prophetic discourse, the talk of Alfred 
Jowett of Sheffield, the enthusiasm and vigour of Professor Zander. There was, 
too, a significant moment when Robin Boyd, Father Geoffrey Curtis of Mirfield 
and Father Vladimir Rodzianko joined in laying a cornerstone in the new building. 
Nor shall I forget the first sight of Iona lying across the narrow sound. Through- 
out I was conscious of the presence of Orthodoxy, “that miraculous glue”, by 
which one day the shattered fragments of our Western Christendom may be 
reunited. We found such blessing at Iona, that we believe that this conference 
is only a beginning of the work for unity which God will do there. 

Donatp ALicHIn, Oxford 
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PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 


INCE the end of the war a number of Anglcan-Orthodox-Presbyterian 
G cneen have been arranged by the British S.C.M. and the Russian 

S.C.M. in Paris. A further one in the series was held at the beginning of 
September this year on the theme of The Common Life in the Body of Christ. 
This year we were fortunate in being able to hold the Conference at Iona, the 
home of St. Columba and one of the most important centres of Celtic Christianity 
in Scotland. During our stay on the island we were guests of the Iona Com- 
munity and were able to get some idea of that great modern experiment in 
Christian community life. Getting to Iona is a problem, but a problem of which 
we made good use. The last stage of our journey, two days’ walking across 
Mull, was by common consent made into a pilgrimage. 

When I first thought of going on this pilgrimage I very much doubted 
whether I would be wise to do it. It would be my third ecumenical venture in 
one summer and it would follow directly on a fortnight at Lund. My experi- 
ence on the way and at Jona proved that the fears were totally unnecessary. At 
the end of the conference many of us felt able to agree with the Orthodox dele- 
gate, who said on our last evening together, “ For me this has been the best ecu- 
menical conference I have ever attended”. We found that George MacLeod 
was right when he prophesied that a conference on unity at Iona would be unlike 
one anywhere else. At Iona we could all feel at home. We could all feel our- 
selves to be heirs of the common tradition of St. Columba and Celtic Christianity. 

Why was this conference such an unusual experience? Why did we come 
away with a genuinely new vision of the calling of the Church? When I came to 
ask myself these questions it seemed that there were three reasons. Firstly, the 
conference wasn’t just a conference. It was a pilgrimage. This meant that pray- 
ing and doing came before talking. We had met one another in the dampness 
and difficulties and in the pleasures of hiking together, and we had prayed together 
before we began to talk. For those of us to whom the idea of pilgrimage was 
new, the two days we spent walking across Mull, often in torrents of rain, were 
a demonstration of the power of acted prayer; throughout the conference we 
felt that discussion came second, and worship, in church and out, came first. T. S. 
Eliot’s words kept coming into my mind. 

‘You are not here to verify, 

Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 

Or carry report. You are here to kneel 

Where prayer has been valid. And prayer is more 

Than an order of words, the conscious occupation 

Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice praying. 

And what the dead had no speech for, when living, 

They can tell you being dead: the communication 

Of the dead is tongued with fire beyond the language of the living 


”? 


Secondly, we were living at Iona, one of the most beautiful places on the 
West Coast of Scotland. During our stay the weather was fine, the nights 
brilliant with a full moon. The island with its white sands, its constant rainbow 
and its vivid and changing colours was in itself an inspiration, To this was added 


Continued on preceding page. 
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LUND, 


1952 


By H. Wynne Griffith, Minister of the Presbyterian Church of Wales 
and official delegate at Lund 


The following article is an evaluation of the Faith and Order Conference held at 


Lund in August. 


For a discussion of the subjects of the conference readers are 


referred to the series of articles printed in StupeNt Movement last session. 


N a lively if sometimes irrespon- 

sible religious weekly there was a 

front page cartoon on Lund. Out- 
side a large window kneels a man in 
overalls, supporting another who has 
been injured. First aid has been 
administered. Through the window 
can be seen inside a room a number of 
men in clerical collars, sitting around 
a table with their heads turned away 
from it, and from one another, so that 
they do not notice what they are doing 
with the razors in their hands. Under- 
neath the cartoon was the caption: 
“Lund 1952—While the ‘ professional 
ecumenicians ’ were splitting hairs and 
looking the other way, what were the 
other servants of the Carpenter doing?” 
I call attention to this picture not for its 
intrinsic merit, but because it is an 
example of the uninformed and captious 
criticism which Lund has received. 

The conference had been summoned 
to study the Nature of the Church, 
Ways of Worship and Intercommunion. 
Now, of course, it is possible to argue 
that in these difficult days such subjects 
are academic diversions from the real 
tasks of the Church. The cartoon 
described just assumes that ministers 
have no real right to meet round a table 
in conference when outside a workman 
has fallen. But the World Council of 
Churches has other bodies to advise it 
on social and political problems. Lund 
cannot be condemned for focussing its 
attention on a specially prepared field. 
Moreover, it is certain that delegates 
from the areas of greatest tension did 
not regard this work as irrelevant. 


But how effectively did the Confer- 
ence tackle its own task? Were the 
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delegates concerned to split hairs? Or 
did they in fact fail in the hard task of 
theological precision and creative think- 
ing, as other reports have accused them 
of doing? The very fact that the 
criticisms are so contrary suggests 
that it is yet too early to estimate the 
value of the report issued. To appre- 
ciate the report one must remember the 
difficulties of different traditions, 
different languages, shortage of time 
and so on. It was no wonder the 
secretaries had to work overtime to 
find a report acceptable to all. Why 
should the report be acceptable to all? 
Why should not the majority forge 
ahead? = The answer lies in the fact 
that the Conference was not composed 
of ‘ professional ecumenicians’, but of 
delegates specifically chosen by their 
respective churches to represent them 
officially at this Conference. It was 
not a group of pioneers who could agree 
to venture together, but a group of 
delegates sent to study the areas of 
unity existing between churches. The 
Report should be judged in that light. 


Positive Values 


The value of a conference cannot be 
adequately judged by the report it 
issues, because conferences are personal 
encounters. A short article cannot do 
justice to the Report but may convey 
the impressions of one who attended 
such a conference for the first time. 

In the first place the reality of the 
unity already granted to the churches was 
impressive. There was a general readi- 
ness to see the separate histories of the 
denominations as part of God’s dealing 
with His whole people. Many churches 
were ready to assert that the schisms 


of the past were breaches within the One 
Church rather than separations from it. 
Those who, for doctrinal reasons, could 
not accept this position, were ready to 
acknowledge that their position was 
illogical, because in actual fact they do 
co-operate on the basis of a unity in 
Christ with denominations from which 
they are separated. Every act of 
common worship at Lund revealed the 
unity and the separation. Those who 
have experienced the breadth and 
length, the height and depth of ecu- 
menical services of worship cannot be 
content to accept the fact of separation. 

In the second place, however, there 
grew upon us the conviction that the 
time was short. In a period of social 
and political upheaval the churches can- 
not remain unchanged. They must 
adapt themselves to meet the times, or 
be governed by the changes which 
they have failed to direct. The urgent 
appeals of delegates from the East, as 
well as the warnings delivered by dele- 
gates from Germany and from behind 
the Iron Curtain, convinced us of this 
fact. The Conference recognised the 
real danger that the churches should 
fail in their pilgrimage because they 
were encumbered by too much precious 
ecclesiastical baggage. No doctrine or 
ecclesiastical set-up can be considered as 
indisputably essential for the journey 
into the immediate future. All must be 
re-evaluated and that in terms of the 
need of the day. But who is to do 
this re-evaluation? It is not difficult to 
reevaluate the traditions of another 
Church! It is difficult to re-evaluate 
one’s own. 

This leads to the third point I would 
emphasise, namely, that Lund set the 
question of unity within the context of 
obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
reevaluation of our traditions must be 
done by Him. If this statement has 
any meaning it implies that Jesus Christ 
is independent of our denominations; 
Lord over His churches as well as Lord 
in them. There must be some way 
therefore to Him which is not limited 
by our traditions. The way to unity 


does not lie in delving deeper into our 
traditions, although that may be an 
essential element in the process, but 
tather by seeking that which is, or He 
who is, beyond our traditions. Thus 
the Conference felt that discussion of 
the nature of the Church should not be 
concerned primarily with a comparison 
of our existing doctrines on the subject 
but rather be centred on the Person of 
Jesus Christ. He who is beyond our 
traditions is the source of unity, 


Death and Rebirth 


When the ecumenical task is seen in 
this light then all churches have to 
acknowledge, as was done at Lund, that, 
whoever may be responsible for the divi- 
sions of the past, we all share responsi- 
bility for their continuance. There is 
ho ground for ecclesiastical pride or 
room for self-sufficiency, When the cost 
of obedience may be death in a concen- 
tration camp there is a natural reluct- 
ance to claim that the obedience of one’s 
own church has secured for it a place 
among the people of God. On the con- 
trary, it is through grace that we are 
accepted. During the present century 
the churches have committed themselves 
too deeply to one another to be able 
to live independently. They have 
willed the death of their denominations, 
that the fulness of Christ might be 
revealed. Yet how difficult it is to die! 

No death and rebirth took place at 
Lund. But death and rebirth are not 
perhaps the sudden events we some 
times imagine they ought to be. While 
the will to live of the old is being under- 
mined, the new creation is being formed 
in the secret places known only to God. 
If that be so then Lund will be a 
notable stage in the process. Denomin- 
ational pride and self-sufficiency were 
further weakened, as we experienced a 
new unity in penitence, humility and 
hope. The hope of a fallen and 
desperate mankind lies not in the first- 
aid of “the Carpenter’s other disciples ” 
nor in the activities of “ecumenicians”, 
but in the obedience of both to the 
Lord Himself. 


’ 


WORLD 
STUDENT NEWS 


First Latin American Leaders’ 
Training Conference 


GREAT event in the life of the 

young Student Christian Move- 

ments in Latin America was the 
holding of the first Leaders’ Training 
Conference in Brazil in July. This 
had been organized by Valdo Galland 
of the Federation staff. Philippe 
Maury, who came straight from Brazil 
to the meeting of our General Council, 
was most enthusiastic about this Con- 
ference and what it had achieved. 

During the first half of the meeting 
there were addresses on the essentials 
of the Christian faith, the present situ- 
ation of the Church and the ecumenical 
movement, and the Christian responsi- 
bility in the university and in politics. 
In the second part, training was given 
in S.C.M. work through small work- 
shops, and study commissions con- 
sidered some important problems and 
tasks of the S.C.M. in Latin America: 
The Christian responsibility in Latin 
American universities, the main 
obstacles to ‘evangelism within the 
Churches and the S.C.M., the Christian 
attitude towards social revolution and 
ecumenism, and, above all, the ecu- 
menical problem raised by evangelism 
in Roman Catholic countries. 

The report of this last commission, 
as well as the conference as a whole, 
strongly emphasized that the basic task 
of the S.C.M. is the proclamation of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, part 
of this message being that the Church 
by nature must be one. It called all 
S.C.M. members to repentance for the 
divisions among theit churches and to 
action in those churches towards their 
participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment. It affirmed that our responsi- 
bility towards Roman Catholic students 
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is not controversial attacks at points of 
doctrine and practice, but challenge to 
personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. 

Recognizing that such an acceptance 
implies a direct relation with and active 
participation in some church, the report 
stated that the S.C.M. witness confronts 
the Roman Catholic student with the 
need for deciding between two possible 
attitudes: to remain within his Church, 
working for its reformation and 
renewal, or to leave it in order to join 
another. It recognized that because of 
the low spiritual state of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin American 
countries, its departure from a Christo- 
centric emphasis, and its rigid hier- 
archical control, the latter will be the 
normal consequence. However, the 
choice between these two attitudes is not 
the responsibility of the S.C.M. but of 
the individual Roman Catholic student 
sustained in his struggle by the fellow- 
ship of the S.C.M. 


Experiment in Community 


Take a group of some twenty-five 
students, place them in rather more 
primitive living conditions than those ro 
which they are accustomed, send them 
out to work in various occupations 
(mostly manual), and then see what 
sort of a community they can create. 
This was the experiment carried out by 
a group of S.C.M.ers at a six-weeks’ 


Work Camp held in the buildings of St. 
James’ Church in Wellington. ; 

Our main occupation was to attempt 
to learn something of the attitudes 
towards work held by the ordinary New 
Zealander and to see if our Christian 
faith had anything to say in this situa- 
tion. We found that people were pre- 
pared to work well, and within limits 
did so, but that the whole atmosphere 
was pervaded by a general sense of pur- 
poselessness and that everyone seems to 
be infected with the public service habit 
of never using one’s own initiative. 
Antagonism between workers and man- 
agement was very real, and many 
campers, while disapproving of some of 
the “workers” attitudes, were also very 
critical of the planning and administra- 
tion of jobs. The problem seems to be: 
how can we so order our economic 
structure that men feel they are taking 
part in purposeful activity in which their 
contribution is meaningful? Why in 
peace-time does society not produce 
goals powerful enough to provide real 
incentives? At present this seems to 


occur only in some of the countries 
behind the “iron curtain”, perhaps 
because people feel they are taking part 
in social change for the good and that 
their labour does contribute to that pro- 
cess. But great as are the achievements 
of these countries, the price in terms of 
human freedom is also very great. More- 
over, it was felt that the communist 
answer is not radical enough—its 
materialistic presuppositions do not 
permit it to cope with the complex 
whole of man’s life on earth. But our 
experiences in our jobs had clearly 
shown us that an individualist answer 
in terms of people setting themselves to 
work better is not enough. We thought 
that the answer must be found in terms 
of community and will involve a radical 
reorientation of our attitudes and 
methods of going about our work and 
the ways in which we live and order 
our society. As Christians we were 
convinced that faith must motivate the 
necessary changes, but that we must 
face the fact that we had no clear idea 
of how to proceed. 


The aftermath of Lund 


Make sure of your copy of Faith and Order: The Report 
of the Third World Conference at Lund, just published, 
price 3s 6d net. 


Have you seen the other Faith and Order publica- 
tions? Towards Church Union 1937-1952 by Stephen 
Neill, 6s net; Social and Cultural Factors in Church 
Divisions (various writers), 2s 6d net; The Church 
in the Purpose of God by O. S. Tomkins, 2s 6d net; 
The Church’s Unity by R. P. C. Hanson and J. D. 
McCaughey, 6d net; the three Reports on Inter- 
communion 2s net, Ways of Worship 2s net, and 
The Church 3s 6d net; the three Volumes on the same 
subjects, price 21s net each. 


TWO RECENT NOVELS 


N many ways Barabbas is as representative of mankind as Adam himself. 

Jesus gave His life and suffered for the sins of Barabbas in a direct way that is 

a matter of fact quite independent of theological conviction. Jesus paid the 
price of his wickedness and took his place in a manner that leaves no room for 
argument. This novel by the winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1951, is 
a remarkable psychological study of Barabbas from the time of the Crucifixion 
till his death. To the end Barabbas is haunted by what has happened to him; 
he remains a tortured and anguished figure still unable to believe that the Man 
who died on the Cross in his place was the Messiah. He is an actual witness of 
the Resurrection, and yet remains unconvinced by what he has seen; perhaps it 
was an illusion, a trick of the senses in the uncertain light of dawn, or more likely 
a put-up job on the part of the disciples. 

“ The disciples had, of course, done it some time during the night. Undet 
cover of darkness they had carried off their adored and beloved Master so as to be 
able to say later that He had risen from the dead just as He had predicted. It 
wasn’t hard to work that out. That was why there was no sign of them here 
this morning at sunrise, when the miracle should really have happened ss 


From this time forward Barabbas is a changed man, living in the awful 
shadow of an event he cannot, or will not, understand, and yet unable to banish it 
from his consciousness. The hostility and suspicion of the Christians towards 
some-one whom they regard as an enemy drives him further from any act of faith; 
the scandal of the Church causing him to stumble when he might have walked 
upright. He is made a slave by the Romans, and eventually as an old man finds 
himself in Rome at the time of the burning of the city. He is thrown into prison 
with the Christians and dies with them. Yet even here there remains the great 
difference. Barabbas is guilty; he was actually caught in the act of incendiarism. 
And yet he dies without any saving conviction; his last words—*“ To thee I deliver 
up my soul ”—are spoken to the darkness, not to God. 

That the artistic imagination should be free to deal with the sacred mysteries 
of religion is beyond doubt. There are many aspects of religious truth that the 
novelist, the dramatist, the poet and the painter can illumine for us, aspects that 
need to be brought alive for the ordinary reader by the antefacts of the artistic 
imagination. Yet when this has been said there remains the other part of the 
antinomy: the great symbols of religious truth can never be adequately translated, 
not even in terms of other symbols. There will be some readers, for instance, 
who will be irritated (or worse), as I was, by the suggestion that Our Lord was 
physically weak. ‘There is no warrant for it in the Gospel narrative and it might 
even be regarded as theologically dubious. But once the artist is [free to put his own 
gloss on the narrative, such points of conflict are almost bound to occur. 

A similar difficulty is evident in The Prophecy, though here the novelist is 
not writing an historical novel where the fictional element dovetails with known 


*Barabbas, by Par Lagerkvist; translated from the Swedish by Alan Blai 
Windus, 1952. 7/6d.) y Ala air. (Chatto and 


*The Prophecy, by Willy Kramp; translated from the German by K. and R. G ; 
(S.C.M. Press, 1952. 7/6d.) y . Gregor Smith. 
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fact. The Prophecy is the story of two German brothers who are prisoners-of- 
war in a Russian prison camp. One of the brothers has been told in a remarkable 
prophecy that he will be captured, will meet his brother in a prison camp, but that 
he and his brother will survive their ordeal and return safely to the Fatherland. 
The prophecy is substantiated in every detail except for the final promise of a safe 
homecoming. The story concerns the spiritual ruin the prophecy brings upon the 
young German soldier: his preoccupation with “ magic” gradually destroying in 
turn both Christian faith and hope and eventually Christian love. 

The story is powerfully told with a mounting tension that grips the mind of 
the reader, and one is left with a curious dissatisfaction. One feels that such is 
the wealth of empirical verification the prophecy receives that only a fool would 
not rely upon it. No doubt the hero is wrong to allow the prophecy of eventual 
safety to blunt his spiritual apprehension of the present and its possibilities, but 
there is nothing intrinsic to the prophecy itself which necessitates this and, indeed, 
it is told him by a Christian woman. The fault of the book artistically, I think, 
springs from the lack of that probability which Aristotle insisted upon as a neces- 
sity. But in spite of this (and this judgment may itself be no more than a per- 
sonal reaction) the story is lively and readable. 

Both books seem admirably translated. 


RECENT BOOKS 


R. L. Brerr 


WOMEN AND THE CHURCH 


The Service and Status of Women in 
the Churches, by Kathleen Bliss 
(S.C.M., 12/6d.). 

Ir wit BE a thousand pities if only 

women read this book. If anything 

can save it from such a fate it will be 

Dr. Kathleen Bliss’s name, and those 

who come to it expecting to find the 

qualities which made The Christian 

Newsletter in her hands so distinguished 

and so stimulating will not be dis- 

appointed. It might well be made 
required reading for all theological 
students—not only because of the 
importance of the subject, but because 
it illustrates unforgettably how any 
particular problem of the Church’s 
life should be studied not only as it 
exists here and not within any par- 
ticular church, but also in the light of 
its history, with some knowledge of the 
forms it takes in churches of very 
different kinds and traditions, and with 
some understanding of how it is affected 
by the constant interplay between the 
life of the Church and that of society. 


The Service and Status of Women in 
the Churches is Dr. Bliss’s masterly 
summary and elucidation of reports 
from about fifty countries prepared 
some years ago for the World Council 
of Churches by groups and individuals. 
As a member of one of these groups I 
suspect that all over the world to-day 
there are men and women admitting 
ruefully that in those earlier discussions 
of ours we were like country yokels 
gossiping about our village affairs, but 
that to-day, thanks to Dr. Bliss, we are 
at least beginning to learn about the 
wider world. 

It has a particular kind of importance 
for the leaders of the great women’s 
church organisations which have 
become prominent in some countries 
during the last hundred years. The 
contemporary success of these organisa- 
tions tends to prevent critical thought 
about their purpose and methods, and 
some fundamental questions are asked 
here which require answers. 

Even more it has a particular kind of 
importance for the women in industry 
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and business, in education and the 
social services, who are conscious that 
the churches do not recognise nor under- 
stand them fully. Dr. Bliss is alive to 
the vast changes that have come over 
the life of women in practically every 
land, and in one of the most important 
chapters of this book she contends that 
Christian thinkers are doing little to 
help women to understand how they 
are affected by these changes and how 
they can play their part in modern life 
as Christian women. Economic employ- 
ment is a major factor to-day in the life 
of women the world over, and the 
churches have not yet laid this to heart 
nor grasped its implications. This Dr. 
Bliss believes is the reason why they 
‘are most successful with married 
women, especially older married 
women, and hardly touch that 30 per 
cent. of women who are economically 
employed’. Yet among that 30 per 
cent. are the teachers and the nurses and 
the members of the new professions of 
highly trained social workers, through 
whom almost entirely the Welfare State 
operates. Dr. Bliss leaves us in no 
doubt that the woman who, in obedi- 
ence to God, uses her gifts in such ser- 
vice to society, zs serving the Church, 
and serving it in a way it particularly 
needs. Many such women find them- 
selves exercising a pastoral ministry, a 
ministry which the Church does not yet 
recognise or assist them to fulfil. 


The book contains records of 
recent discussions within different com- 
munions about the ordination of 
women. It also contains a wealth of 
information about the part of women in 
the institutional life of the churches. 
Dr. Bliss is under no illusions about the 
difficulties that women have to face 
within the Church, but she is aware of 
the fields of lay service open to them. 
The book leaves one with the sense 
that courageous acceptance of present 
opportunities is more profitable than 
any amount of theological argument or 
battering at closed doors. 


I. M. ForresTER 


N.T. STUDIES 
The Body: A_ study in Pauline 
theology. J. A. T. Robinson. 
The Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment. A. J. B. Higgins. (Studies 
in Biblical Theology, Nos. 5 & 6. 
7s. each. S.C.M. Press). 
BoTH THESE works are intended for 
readers with some theological know- 
ledge. Dr. Robinson’s useful mono- 
graph on the Pauline concept of the 
body starts with an examination of the 
basic meanings of sarx and soma for 
the Apostle. The second chapter 
expounds Paul’s teaching that our 
redemption is accomplished by Christ’s 
identifying himself with us “in the 
body of his flesh”, with which he over- 
came on the cross the powers that 
enslave mankind. We to-day can share 
in this victory because baptism is an 
actual incorporation into the body of 
Christ. This phrase, we are shown in 
chapter three, is meant literally: the 
Church is Christ’s body in as real a. 
sense as was the flesh of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Furthermore, the resurrec- 
tion of the body is no individualistic 
matter, but the complexion of the re- 
creation of the universe in Christ, a pro- 
cess which is advanced at every baptism, 
but must await the Parousia for its ful- 
filment. There are, of course, points 
at which Dr. Robinson’s conclusions 
will be challenged, but there is no deny- 
ing that his work illuminates an 
important aspect of Paul’s thought. 


Dr. Higgins’ study is less satisfactory. 
He is dealing with a mass of con- 
tentious material that has been minutely 
discussed by numerous scholars, and in 
a short work it is scarcely possible to do 
justice to all their arguments. Dr. 
Higgins seeks to interpret the Last 
Supper as our Lord’s adaptation of the 
Passover meal to the special situation of 
imminent betrayal and redemptive 
death. He then traces the further 
N.T. developments of the rite and of 
the meaning attached to it. But to do 
all this properly requires far more than 
eghty-nine pages. 

Joun TurNER 


DEVOTIONAL 
That they may have life, 
Niles. (Lutterworth Press, 7/6d.) 

D. T. Nites quotes Ignazio Silone— 
“Tt is hard, Don Severino, to walk at 
God’s pace.”’ An old Chinese proverb 
talks about pace like this: “ Do not fear 
moving slowly, only fear standing still.” 
Scripture says that those who believe do 
not make haste. The Gospels and 
Epistles speak much more about 
endurance and tranquillity than of 
speed. Perhaps the image of the 
evangelist is a bruised and battered 
figure of incomparable toughness, of 
tenacious faith, of love that endures 
limitlessly, of hope that is unearthly 
yet in the earth. 

The book is divided into six sections: 
The Gospel, The World, The Evan- 
gelist, The Church, The Task, The 
Non-Christian. Each section is pre- 
faced by a brief definition of evan- 
gelism; these definitions depend upon 
one another and on a good deal else. 
“That They May Have Life’ is ‘a 
stinging exhortation. Exhortation is 
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that curious form of expression which 
is neither wholly prose nor wholly 
poetry. It seems unjust to weigh all its 
statements as one would in the case of 
careful prose. It cannot be treated as 
poetry though at its highest moments it 
touches deep behind the patterns made 
by the conscious workings of the wind. 
This book has some of the fineness of 
pointed exhortation and many of its 
faults. No one will go back undis- 
turbed by it, in spite of its limitation, 
to his characteristic mental patterns. 
Now and then the wise out of their 
vrofundity give voice to ‘exhortation 
that is neither facile nor hurried at 
crucial points. They set a standard, 
they also show us how to find the best 
that may be in every exhortation for 
they lead us to form the question: “ To 
which exhortations do you return most 
frequently and at what pace do you 
read them?” 


R. E. C. Browne 
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CHURCH AND MINISTRY 


The Christian Society, by Bishop Stephen 

Neill, pp. xvi 334, (Nisbet, 17/6d.). 
THIs Is THE BooK for which many of us 
have been waiting for along time. If 
I have a student intending to embark 
on a theological course but as yet virtu- 
ally illiterate in Church History, I shall 
tell him to read this; the educated and 
enquiring laymen, even the minister 
looking for a stimulating ‘ refresher ’ in 
Church History,—these shall now 
receive instead of a qualified recom- 
mendation elsewhere, simply the injunc- 
tion to read Bishop Neill. Up to now 
we have had Edwyn Bevan’s admirable 
Christianity (1932) and Charles 
Williams’s tour de force of 1939, The 
Descent of the Dove; the former ends 
now too early, the sophisticated style 
and approach of the latter is for some 
tastes too exacting. 


Here we have a book which tells the 
story of the growth of the City of God 
from the lifetime of Jesus to the year 
1950. Readers of Bishop Neill’s other 
works will expect the shrewd judgment 
and (aus Deo) the distinction of style 
that we have here. To tell this story 
in less than 100,000 words means 
taking the risk of being accused of 
generalisation and of omission. Of 
course there is generalisation, and it is 
the mark of a brave mind to generalise 
and of a disciplined mind to generalise 
fairly; both these qualities are in this 
author. And, of course, there are 
omissions. I am especially conscious 
of the virtual omission of any reference 
to the tension and tragedy of Puritanism 
in England (none of the heroes of 1593, 
nor Cromwell, is in the Index), and 
this particular omission may cause some 
to say that there is an Anglican bias. 


In his Preface Bishop Neill faces this 
charge before it is levelled; and the 
secret of writing a book of this relative 
brevity on, a subject so vast is to have 
a loyalty which will determine your 
selection of events for comment. But 
in my view this book does not lose, but 
positively gains, by this quality. For 
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although it is selective enough to be 
readable, and informed by personal con- 
viction vivid enough to produce a style 
refreshingly free from scholarly grey- 
ness, it is written in charity. When 
Monsignor Knox leaves the Puritans out 
of a book you feel he does it because 
he hates them. When Bishop Neill 
leaves them out you yet feel that if they 
were in they would get justice. 

Especially valuable are the brilliant 
later chapters on missionary expansion, 
with their mass of detail so skilfully 
organized, Also, to me, the final 
chapters, which in a book of this sort 
are so often speculative and inconclu- 
sive, have much of value to say. I 
cannot see who will fail to gain by 
having by heart Bishop Neill’s seven 
“marks of the Christian Society ’. 

There is a great deal to be said for 
Church History written not by full-time 
professional historians but by pastors of 
experience and sensitiveness. This book 
vindicates that view. It is not a text- 
book. It does not absolve either the 
scholar or even the laymen from tack- 
ling, some time, Lietzmann and Har- 
nack and Latourette. But I fancy that 
it will make many people, who other- 
wise despaired of such heroic enter- 
prises, want to attempt them. Its 
early chapters will make men and 
women in the churches want to know 
more; its later chapters will tell them 
what they probably never knew of; its 
concluding pages will set them think- 
ing, talking and praying. 

Erik Routiey 


On the Ministry, by Neill , 


(S.C.M. Press, 9/6d.). 

I TOOK UP THIs BOOK one night after 
supper and I did not go to sleep until 
I had read every word. It’s that kind 
of book. The five lectures which com- 
prise the book were originally given at 
a student conference at Rock Island, 
Illinois, in January, 1948-49. The way 
in which Bishop Neill deals with his 
themes springs directly out of the 
European situation, but he draws con- 
siderably from his Asiatic experience. 


Stephen 


He speaks directly to our needs in this 
country at any rate, and ordinands and 
ministers especially would find much in 
this book for examination and re- 
examination of their vocation and 
function within the Body of Christ, as 
the “alter Christus”? (his description 
of the ministry on p.8). For in speak- 
ing of the Minister and his God, and 
himself , his Message, his people and 
the world, scarcely anything is missed. 


There are many acute observations too. 
“What happens to ministers at about 
the age of forty?” (p. 33). ‘‘ What 
are the parables and images that will 
set in movement the right reverbera- 
tions in the minds of our people 
to-day?” (p. 81). (Would that he 
could tell-us!) “It is not always those 
who talk most about the priesthood of 
the laity who are most willing to let 
the lay folk exercise their priestly 
ministry’ (p. 109). A book which 
wrestles with these problems is a wel- 
come stimulus. Yet the apparent per- 
mission of sanctified stupidity might be 
corrected on p. 32. The problem of 
the dead-weight of the ecclesiastical 
machine is relevant in the discussion of 
vocation in chapter 2. Busy country 
ministers might raise their eyebrows at 
the statements on p. 127. The fashion- 
able writing-off of contemporary 
novelists on p. 130 will bring some to 
their feet. And perhaps there is an 
over-emphasis in chapter 5 on the 
priest-workman vocation, to the exclu- 
sion of those wise men and women who 
are making a solid attempt to “do a 
Michonneau ”’ in terms of the existing 
parochial set-up. 


Yet none the less, and because of 
this, the book is provocative and stimu- 
lating. The modest title “On the 
Ministry” gives no clue to the 
bombs that are set off inside it, and I 
for one am very grateful for this book. 
May it be widely read, not only by 
theologs, and by ministers on either side 
of forty, but by other Christians as well! 


FRANK GLENDENNING 


ANGLICAN RENAISSANCE 


English Casuistical Divinity during 
the Seventeenth Century, with 
Special Reference to Jeremy 
Taylor, byT. Wood (S.P.C.K.,12/6d.). 


iLife and Writings of Jeremy 
Taylor, byC.J.Stranks (S.P.C.K.,25/-). 


‘“ WHILE A Narrow local patriotism in 
theology would be disastrous, there is 
something strangely unreal in the pre- 
valent neglect of the heritage of Angli- 
canism.”” Canon Stranks, in the second 
of these books, quotes these words from 
the Roman Catholic writer, Dr. H. R. 
McAdoo, and both books are an attempt 
to meet this situation. 

It may be, as Mr. Wood says (p. 36), 
that the twentieth century does not 
share the seventeenth’s popular interest 
in casuistical divinity, yet nevertheless 
the study of the Caroline divines in 
general and Jeremy Taylor in particular 
has great contemporary importance. 
They were attempting to set the coping 
stone on the arch whose foundations 
had been so carefully laid by Matthew 
Parker a century before. In the work 
of Jeremy Taylor this is seen in two 
ways—first, in the attempt to provide 
books of casuistry not only for the 
clergy but also for all reasonable people, 
which might replace the legalistic 
Roman books, the only ones then in 
existence; secondly, in the attempt to 
direct men and women along an “ Eng- 
lish”? Way of Holiness. Canon Stranks 
rightly says (p. 97) that the main pur- 
pose of Taylor’s life was to make men 
and women holy. His most valued 
services to the Church were in the role 
of confessor and devotional writer. 

Two small points about Canon 
Stranks’ book. On pp. 14 and 46 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, is spelled 
Oireen seivOn' p. 230, n..2, there ist 
reference to the reprinting of Taylor’s 
excellent “Rules and Advices to the 
Clergy of Down and Connor ” in “ The 
Clergyman’s Instructor” in 1847. The 
first edition of this book was, in fact, 
published in 1807, that is before the 
Oxford Movement had focussed a new 
interest on the clerical life and clerical 
conduct. 5; H, Price 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Isaiah 40-55. Torch Bible Commentaries, 
by C. R. North (S.C.M. Press, 8/6.). 
To say THE LEAST this commentary is 
up to the standard of those which have 
preceded it in this series. It has an 
excellent introduction on critical ques- 
tions and on Prophecy (with a special 
section on the Suffering Servant)— 

compact, clear and readable. 

Every Branch Library should have it 
and it will be quite invaluable for study 
groups. For the non-technical reader 
anxious to do some serious study on 
Deutero-Isaiah this is compulsory read- 
ing. 

es: 


God's Back-Room Boy, by McEwan 
Lawson (Lutterworth Press, 2/6.). 
Matcoim Spencer was T.C.D. Secretary 
in the Movement 1905-1909, Assistant 
General Secretary 1909-10, and Social 
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Service Secretary 1910-14. He had 
gained a first in Mathematics at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, read Theology at Mans- 
field, and was ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry. This little book is 
the story of this remarkable person. 

It is in no small measure due to 
Spencer that social concerns were given 
a prominent place in the life of S.C.M., 
and this story is, therefore, of special 
interest for S.C.M. readers since it is also 
a chapter in the life of the Movement. 

The portrait of a dedicated man 
with all his eccentricities, charm, capa- 
city for friendship, single-mindedness, 
immense influence, passion for justice 
and simple faith; this story of social, 
economic and political concern, of work 
for the great Copec Conference in 1924, 
the Stockholm Conference of 1926, and 
the Conference on Church, Community 
and State in 1937; this portrayal of ser- 
vice, humility, gentleness and vigour, 
leaves one thankful to God for Malcolm 
Spencer. 


J. G. 


AIDS 


films and film strips are 
“tools with a cutting edge’, not 
just “something to show”. They 


* 


Illustrated film 
and film. strip 
catalogues free 
Apply to Central 
Operations 


(Films). 


are a vital means of getting people 
thinking, discussing, praying about 
the work of the World Church. 
They are high quality productions 
designed to be used as parts of a 
carefully planned Overseas Evening, 
To? Starte You~ Palking “Session, ete: 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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ADDITIONS TO ANNANDALE LIBRARY 
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NEILL, S. 
NILES, D. T. 
PIKE, R. 
PALMER 


QUELL and SCHRENK 
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INSANDS IDE isl, (Gy 
Report 

Report 

ROWLAND, J. 
RICHARDSON, A. 


SPINKS, G. S. 
STANLEY, A. P. 
TAYLOR, V. 
TOYNBEE, A. 

WEIL, S. 
WEIZSACKER, C. F. von 
WILLEY, B. 
WALTON, R. C. 
WARBURTON, F. W. 
WRIGHT, G. E. 
ZANDER, L. A. 
ZERNOV, N. 

ZWEIG, F. 


SINCE APRIL, 1952 


The Church in the New Social Order. 
Right and Wrong. 

Analogy of Religion and Sermons. 
Revised Version (1887). 

Invitation to Pilgrimage. 

Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
The English Free Churches. 


Christianity and the Reconciliation of the Nations. 


The Server's Handbook. 

The Ascent of Man. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
The Christian Understanding of God. 
Return to Christianity. 

The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
Christian Vocation—Studies in Faith and Work. 
In an Age of Revolution. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 
Church and Ministry. 

Claims of the Church of Scotland. 
The Bible from Within. 

The Hope of Glory. 

Glaucon. 

Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time. 
The Prophecy. 

Book of Psalms. 

Miracles. 

Religious Thought of St. John. 

A History of the Cure of Souls. 

The Clash of World Forces. 

Studies of the Portrait of Christ. 
Isaiah 40-55. 

Voice out of Africa. 

Commentary on Romans. 

On the Ministry. 

Towards Church Union 1937-1952. 
That they may have Life. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Religious 
Eistory of the Church. 

Righteousness 

Sin. 

The Communication of the Gospel. 
Universities and Industry. 
Inter-Communion, ed. Baillie and Marsh. 
One Man’s Mind. 

Creeds in the Making. 

Science, History and Faith. 

Religion in Britain since 1g00. 

Essays on Church and State. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
ed. World in March 1939. 

The Need for Roots. 

The History of Nature. 

Christianity Past and Present. 

Design for Rescue. 

The Selection of University Students. 
God Who Acts. 

Vision and Action. 

The Reintegration of the Church. 
Women’s Life and Labour. 


FAREWELL TO STAFF 


HE Movement will seem un- 
familiar without Davis Mc- 
Caughey and Stephen Burnett. 
Davis McCaughey was Irish Secretary 
from 1937-1939; Associate Study 
Secretary and then Study Secretary 
from 1946-1951. For the last year he 
has been on hand, and always willing 
to play his valuable part in our councils. 
In January he leaves for Australia where 
he has been appointed to the chair of 
New Testament studies at Ormond 
College, Melbourne. 

From 1948-1949 Stephen Burnett 
was Secretary in Cambridge, and from 
1949-1952 was Assistant General Secre- 
tary. Any matter needing someone’s 
special care, the Theological Colleges 
Department for instance, or the Over- 
seas Committee, when without secre- 
taries, always found him ready. He 
goes to a living in Shefheld. 

The Glendennings, Frank and 


Frances, who have worked for three 


THE 


MISSION TO LEPERS 


A New Situation 


A great step forward in the 
healing of sufferers from leprosy 
has been taken with the develop- 
ment of sulphone treatment. 

Many patients are now becoming 
disease-arrested or alleviated. 

If this treatment is to be made 
available to the unnumbered 
sufferers throughout the world 


Young Doctors with a Christian 
vocation are urgently needed 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Information can be obtained from: 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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Service with the Y.M.C.A. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


—the Y.M.C.A. offers opportunities 
for full-time service at home and 
abroad? 


—these opportunities are open to 
graduates from all faculties? 


—men with experience and quali- 
fications in religious, social, 
educational and physical activities 
with youth are also needed? 


—there are a few openings for 
short term service for men and 
women with the British Y.M.C.A. 
in Germany? 


If you are interested, write to: 
The Personnel Secretary, 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 
112 Creat Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


years in Yorkshire in University and 
Training Colleges, move over to the 
staff of S.C.M. in Schools in the North- 
West. 

Vernon Thomas, Welsh Secretary 
since 1949, goes on to the Staff of a 
Y.M.C.A. industrial college in South 
Wales, and David Lyon, Scottish Secre- 
tary for the same period, is preparing to 
go as a Church of Scotland missionary 
to be chaplain to a college in India. 

Tom Colvin has left Manchester for 
youth work on the staff of the Iona 
Community. 

London loses two members of staff, 
both with us since 1950. John Olford 
goes to Oxford to carry on his theo- 
logical studies, and Murray Haggis, 
who has been secretary for overseas 
students, travels to West Africa to teach 
in a school. 

Though we shall miss these people, 
we thank God for the gift of their 
talents and labours and follow them 
into their new work with our prayers. 


Puitie Ler-Woo.r 


ANNANDALE INTERCESSIONS 


Prayers are held in Annandale at 12.15 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 
included in them are Intercessions for the Movement. Each branch is 
specifically prayed for once a year, and the list is printed below for 
branches and others to join in if they wish. Branches may also wish to 
send to the Editor details for Intercession on the day they are remembered. 


1952 
December 
1 Mon. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Goldsmith, London; Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Commercial College. 
2 Tues. Didsbury Training College, Manchester; Hockerill College, Bishops Stortford. 
3 Wed. ee College, Birmingham; Hereford and Huddersfield Training 
Colleges. 
4 Thurs. Hornsey Ghee of Arts and Crafts. 
5 Fri. Homerton College, Cambridge; Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Shropshire. 
8 Mon. Hertford College, Oxford; Froebel College, Hitchin. 
g Tues. University College and Municipal Training College, Hull. 
10 Wed. Institute of Education, London; King’s College, London. 
11 Thurs. Kenton Lodge Training College, Newcastle. 
12 Fri. King’s College of Household and Social Science, London; King’s College, 
Newcastle. 
15 Mon. Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
16 Tues. London School of Economics; School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
17 Wed. Lower Kingsmead College, Birmingham. 
18 Thurs. Oriel College, Oxford. 
1g Fri. Loughborough College; Lincoln College, Oxford. 
22 Mon. Loughborough Co-operative College. 
23 Tues. Overdale College, Birmingham. 
24 Wed. William Temple College, Hawarden. 
25 Thurs. Lincoln Training College. 
26 Fri. Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
29 Mon. Magee University College, Londonderry. 
30 Tues. Matlock Training College. 
31 Wed. Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
1953 
January 
1 Thurs. Jesus College, Oxford. 
2 ADB Rachel McMillan Training College, London. 
5 Mon. Yorkshire College of Housecraft, Leeds. 
6 Tues. Moray House, Edinburgh. 
7 Wed. Magdalen College, Oxford. 
8 Thurs. Merton College, Oxford. 
g Fri. Queen Mary College, London. 
12 Mon. St. Katherine’s College, Liverpool. 
m3 eules® Domestic Science College, Leicester. 
14 Wed. Municipal College, Portsmouth. 
15 Thurs. C. F. Mott College, Prescot. 
16 Fri. National Society’s College of Domestic Subjects, London. 
19 Mon. Newlands Park Training College, Chalfont St. Giles. 
20 Tues. Northern School of Music, Manchester. 
21 Wed. New College, Oxford. 
22 Thurs. Norwich Training College. 
22 Fri. Northern Counties College of Domestic Science, Hexham. 
26 Mon. Nottingham University. 
27 Dues: Notts County Training College. 
28 Wed. Neville’s Cross Training College, Durham. 
29 Thurs. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
20 Fri. Normal College, Bangor. 
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PRAYER CALENDAR 


1952 
November 9—19 Frances Paton tours N. England. 
November 14 Peter Wills visits Birmingham. 
November 15 Day Conference on Lund, London. 
November 16 Donald Mathers preaches at Camberley. 
Royal College He Surgeons, Dublin: Day Conference. 
November 16—24 Robin Boyd tours Scotland. 
November 16—30 Special Fortnight at University College, Hull. 
November 17 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Coleraine. 
November 19 Ruabon and District Schools Conference. 
November 20—21 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Ashford. 
November 21 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Dublin. 
November 21—22 S.C.M. Standing Committee. 
November 21—23 Northern Council Prayer Conference, Wydale Hall, Pickering. 
London Training Colleges Weekend. 
Imperial College, London: Weekend at Nazeing. 
November 23 Brighton Training Colleges Day Conference. 
November 23—26 Vocation Abroad Week in Cambridge. 
November 24—27 Robin Boyd visits Durham and Tents 
November 25 Stranmillis Training College talk, ‘‘Why the Church?’’. 
November 27 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Aston. 
November 28 John Gibbs talks at Froebel Ed. Inst., London. 
Robin Boyd talks at Spurgeon’s College, London. 
November 29—30 London S.C.M. Overseas Conference, Westfield College, London. 
November 30 St. Andrew’s Day and Advent Service, London. 
November 29—Dec. 4. John Gibbs tours the Midlands. 
December 1 Robin Boyd visits Birmingham. 
December 5—9 Joan Hardy visits Colleges in Manchester Institute. 
December 6 Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin: Carol Service. 
December 7 London Executive Quiet Day. 
December 9 Stranmillis T.C. talk, ‘‘Christian Education’’. 
December 11—27 World Conference of Christian Youth, Kottayam, Travancore. 
December 15 Frances Paton at Conference on Work among Overseas Students. 
December 17—20 S.C.M. General Council. 
December 29 Queen’s University, Belfast: Open Meeting, ‘‘The Church’s 
Mission’’. 
December 29—Jan. 2 Theological Students’ Conference, Swanwick. 
Midland Prayer School, Selly Oak. 
Southern Prayer School, Abingdon. 
December 30—Jan. 5 W.S.C.F. Conference, Tambaram. 
1953 ; 
January 2—5 Irish Prayer School, Belfast. 
January 2—7 Overseas Conference, Sheffield. 
January 6—7 S.C.M. in Schools Conference, Lincoln. 
January 8—12 N.E. Region Pre-Terminal. : 
January 9—21 W.S.C.F. General Committee, Nasrapur, Poona. 
January 9—1II Liverpool Pre-Terminal. 


REGIONAL PRAYER SCHOOLS 


SoutH: The School of S. Helen and S. Catherine, Abingdon. Dec. 29—Jan. 2. 
Conductor: Rev. Martyn Hughes. Cost {2 17s. 6d. 
Applications to Miss L. Nelson, 53 London Road, Reading. 


Miptanps: The College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Dec. 29—Jan. 2. 
Conductor: Father Algy Robertson. Cost £2 17s. 6d. 
Applications to Rev. D. Tytler, S. Francis Hall, Edgbaston Park Road, Birmingham, 15. 


IRELAND: The Presbyterian College, Belfast. Jan. 2—5. 
Conductors: Mrs. Campbell Moody and Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Cork. Cost £2. 
Applications to Miss H. Whitehorn, Annandale, North End Road, N.W.11. 
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T.C.D. COLUMN 


HERE are signs in many places 

of a revival of missionary inter- 

est—in the widest sense of the 
word missionary—but, says Max 
Warren, ‘“‘ The manner of discharge (of 
the Mission) ‘to-day and to-morrow’ 
will be markedly different from that of 
‘ yesterday ’, and to fail to see this is to 
be disqualified from entering creatively 
into the new age.’ Are we to-day 
responding to the Call to Mission as the 
Apostles did, as ‘‘ consecrated Cobblers 
and consecrated Senior Wranglers ” did 
160 years ago, and as our own 
predecessors in T.C.D. did 60 
years ago? For if students in col- 
leges up and down the country really 
saw their Ministry as a Mission, an 
Apostolate, rather than as a work of 
maintenance, a new Missionary Era 
might begin. At the T.C.D. Confer- 
ence at Swanwick, from December 29th 
to January 2nd, we shall try to consider 
seriously the obligation of the Ministry 
to missionary service both at home and 
abroad, and we shall try to see how it 
works out in quite practical terms. 
Details of the Conference are given on 


another page. 


Five British students went to Lund 
for the Federation Theological Students’ 
Conference, which was held at the same 
time as the main Faith and Order Con- 
ference. Few student conferences can 
ever have had such a galaxy of 
speakers—Niemoeller, | Hromadka, 
Florovsky, Visser *t Hooft, Michael 
Ramsey, Donald Mackinnon, T. F. 
Torrance, and others. The Reports of 
the Student Conference make interesting 
reading and at some points are more 
incisive than those of the main Confer- 
ence, but there is much that directly 
concerns theological students in the 
main conference Report (just pub- 
lished), particularly in the chapter on 
Worship, which strongly supports the 


VGA 


MAY BE THE RIGHT CAREER 


FOR YOU ft gives _ unlimited 
opportunities for doing 
informal educational & 
Christian work among 
adults and young 
people, both in Great 
Britain and, some- 
times, overseas. 


We shall be so glad to 
talk over possibilities 
with you. 


“UAL 


Enquiries te: 


The Training & Personnel Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 


Bedford House, 108 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 


TE FA VEIT PIT IRE 


idea of “living into” each other’s tra- 
ditions, e.g., by the exchange of students 
and staff. Ecumenical work must 
include this kind of personal inter- 
change as well as theological discussion. 


Questions are often asked, both by 
staff and students, about the place and 
function of the S.C.M. in theological 


colleges. The new Handbook for 
T.C.D. Representatives deals with 
these questions and gives practical 


advice on what should be done, besides 
explaining the position of the T.C.D. 
within the Movement. Price 6d. 


Rosin Boyp 


P.S.—Have you read Bishop Stephen 
Neill’s new book On the Muinistry 
(S.C.M. Press, price 9/6). It is full 
of good things and should be obligatory 
reading for theological students. 
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SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


Comments on the Conference on Christian Education at Bossey 


LMOST any group of Christian teachers 

in Britain might be found involved in 

a discussion of the question ‘‘What is 
Christian Education?’’ Transplanted into the 
midst of an international gathering, of educa- 
tionists from the U.S., the colonies, the 
dominions, the continental and Scandinavian 
countries, such as the conference on Christian 
Education at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland, in August, the British find with 
something of a shock that others are asking a 
prior question—‘‘Is there such a thing as 
Christian Education?’’ Further, this question 
is replied to in the negative by many Conti- 
nentals who regard Education as a technical 
process like engineering and as quite separate 
from preaching which is the Church’s main 
concern. This is, of course, a vital theological 
issue and not only an educational one. 

It was on this fundamental level that the 
conference found its discussion—on education 
as involving the doctrines of the State, justi- 
fication by faith, creation and original sin— 
on education against the background of a 
world split by ideologies. Needless to say, the 
impossibility of a Christian education was not 
unanimously accepted by the conference or dis- 
cussion would have been confined to Religous 
Instruction in Schools. This was by no means 
the case although British delegates, comparing 
their own opportunities under the Butler Act 
for religious instruction in schools with those 
in other countries, came away with a re- 
newed sense that their unique opportunities 
would not be fully taken merely by the 
operation of an intelligent policy at official 
church level but only in the context of the 
renewal of local church life. 

The Conference was unanimous that the 
Church was insufficiently responsible in its 
attitude towards Education. It is in the nature 
of the calling of the church that it should 
bring the light of the Christian faith to bear 
on all sectors of life. This means a well con- 
sidered strategy for Education worked out 
jointly by theologians and educationists. In 
Britain the Church’s policy is consciously 
conceived only in certain parts of the edu- 
cational field, for instance, in the training of 
teachers. In other fields the Church gives no 
lead. 

In the modern world we have to bear with 
too many who are spiritually illiterate in 
fundamentals this is true of education as of 
other professions. The Church has not helped 
to clarify, in the light of the Biblical teach- 
ing of the nature of man, the present con- 
fusion concerning the aims of education. To 
give one example of such confusion, we 
learned that the confessional schools of the 
Dutch Reformed Church have _ militated 
against the freedom of the gospel by creating 
‘fa myth of Christian man’’—that is an idea 
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of what a Christian man should be and do— 
a ‘‘type’’. It 1s towards this type that the 
confessional schools educate, with this limited 
end thus confining the working of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet we know there is no such thing 
as a Christian ‘‘type’’—every Christian is 
unique and must be and act according to his 
uniqueness and the uniqueness of his cir- 
cumstances. Does the cap not fit our own 
schools, perhaps most obviously our Public 
Schools? 

Again as a second example, there is a great 
need for advice to teachers about those areas 
in which the need for Christian teachers is 
greatest. Any Education strategy of the Church 
should include the distribution of such infor- 
mation. 

Twelve months ago the British Council of 
Churches launched its Education Department. 
This has much promise as a body which 
might in Britain shoulder the direction of the 
Church’s responsibilities in Education, of 
which responsibilities as conceived by the Con- 
ference examples are given above. And what 
of the S.C.M. with almost half the member- 
ship preparing to enter the field of education? 

Joan Harpy 


MAINAU INTERNATIONAL 
CENTRE 


S.C.M. members would do well to make a 
note of this promising new conference centre; 
situated in a castle belonging to the Swedish 
Royal Family, on a German island in Lake 
Constance (which itself is the frontier between 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland), it can 
truly claim to be ‘‘international’’, Each year, 
courses for university students and Christian 
youth leaders—‘‘to promote international 
understanding’’—are arranged there by the 
International Y.M.C.A. I was present this 
summer (as the first student to attend from 
the British S.C.M.), at a course entitled ‘‘The 
University at the Cross-roads’’. This three- 
week course brought together students from 
France, Germany, the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia. Although the course was not 
organised by the S.C.M. it was remarkable 
how many participants belonged to the 
S.C.M. of their own particular country, and 
a common bond of friendship was soon estab- 
lished. Three weeks was long enough to get 
to know each other well, and it was interest- 
ing to note the differences in national approach 
to the subjects under discussion. Although, at 
times, we ‘‘Lesser Europeans’’ thought that 
the German students walked with their heads 
in the clouds of philosophy, nevertheless such 
subjects as German rearmament were still 
capable of producing intense friction, and the 
presence at the conference of more ‘‘neutral’’ 
observers was highly valued. A word of praise 


should also go to Frank Glendenning, of the 
British S.C.M., who has been a part-time 
lecturer at this centre for two years now, and 
whose forthright lectures were an object-lesson 
to the others. 

Obviously, Mainau is a conference centre 
which will make a great reputation for itself 
—its superb situation and luxurious living 
accommodation would alone ensure this; I for 
one sincerely hope that before long it will be 
possible to hold international $.C.M. confer- 
ences there. ARTHUR Lomas 


SHEFFIELD WORK CAMP 


N August, 1952, there was a work camp 
to turn a bomb damaged site into a play- 
ground and a blitzed church into a 

community centre. The place was Sheffield; 
the labour was voluntary; the labourers were 
international, being drawn together from 
Egypt, the U.S., Sweden, Italy . . . by the 
World Council of Churches which, during the 
summer holidays, organises these work camps 
all over Europe. 

We lived in a Church hall. Each morning 
we tramped down the hill to the bombed 
Church singing ‘‘Early one morning’’, col- 
lected our spades and our picks and our 
wheel-barrows there, and made our way to 
the playground-to-be nearby. Our task was to 
level its steep slope. This meant hewing the 
clay away at one end of the site and barrow- 
ing it to the other. As we worked we sang. 
The boys picked and emptied barrows. The 
girls shovelled. Later in the day the children 
would come out and watch. Now there were 
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many bricks on the ground which had to be 
shifted to fill in the lower end of the site, so 
one Dutch girl lined up the children and 
organised a brick throwing competition. It 
was most successful. The bricks were soon 
where we wanted them. 

Meanwhile other campers worked in the 
bombed Church: clearing rubble; mixing 
cement; plastering walls; concreting the floor; 
and building walls to divide it into rooms, all 
under the foremanship of a master-builder 
parishioner. It was a combined effort of the 
visiting campers and the worker congregation. 
We worked 5% hrs. each day. Then we re- 
turned to the Church hall for lunch. We had 
many foreign dishes as the campers did the 
cooking, the girls absenting themselves from 
the site in a rota in order to cook. The re- 
mainder of the day was fully occupied by 
excursions, bible studies, sing-songs, and 
several tea parties which we were given by 
the parishioners. 

The project was part of an attempt to 
demonstrate what Christianity meant in a 
working-class area where men thought Chris- 
tianity irrelevant, and to draw a worshipping 
community together in an area where no one 
had been to church since their own was 
blitzed. What struck me most about the camp 
was the attitude of the campers to work: I 
had tended to be cynical about work, but 
there people felt the work they were doing 
was necessary and that God was demanding 
that they did it. And I am left with many 
pleasant memories of friendly people and a 
most enjoyable holiday. 

Sueira Batty, Newcastle 


TASTE THE CREAM! 


There’s a glass-and-a-half of 


EAST GERMAN S.C.M. CONFERENCE 


HERE can surely be few S.C.M. 

branches as hard-pressed as those in the 

Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. Many 
of Germany’s most famous universities lie be- 
hind the ‘‘Iron Curtain’’, yet despite numer- 
ous alarums and fears of cancellation, all 
managed to send S.C.M. delegates for a 
week’s conference in Berlin in August, 1952. 
Few outsiders attended this conference, chiefly 
owing, I suppose, to the difficulty of reaching 
Berlin. I was the only Britisher present, and 
although I tried hard to reach Berlin by train, 
I was eventually forced to fly (at three times 
the cost!) since I could not obtain permission 
to travel through the Soviet Zone. 


It is hard for us in Britain to imagine the 
atmosphere of such a conference. Many East 
German students have been forced, by Com- 
munist pressure, to spy on their fellows, and 
it was the painful duty of the Conference- 
leader to say in his opening address: “Mii 
there are any spies here, they are not wel- 
come’’. All students told me the same story 
of persecution (often coming under a guise 
of Communist ‘‘friendship’’), of ‘‘missing”’ 
relatives or friends, and of an isolation from 
the West which was mentally hard to bear, 
for uppermost in their minds was the thought 
that Christians in the West, not having heard 
from them, might have forgotten their 
existence. 


Some of the students had never seen an 
Englishman before, and, having received 
nothing but Nazi, and later Communist, 
education, they were naturally slow to make 
friends; but soon I was overwhelmed, not 
only by their generosity, but also by their 
desire to learn and to be corrected in their 
almost laughably-false impressions about Eng- 
land, and I quickly began to wish for the 
help of some more British S$.C.M. delegates. 
(Incidentally, several free places were offered 
for British delegates at this conference—why 
do not more British S.C.Mers attend confer- 
ences abroad?). 


Many of the conference lectures (for 
instance: ‘‘Patience as a political virtue’’) 
sadly reflected the current situation, but in 
traditional S.C.M. style the syllabus during 
the week ranged over all spheres in which a 
Christian may (and should) be interested, 
from religious cinema and broadcasting to 
architecture and town-planning. We were also 
able to see various other Christian organisa- 
tions meeting in Berlin—for instance, the 
World Lutheran Youth Conference (where I 
met several S.C.Mers from other countries) 
and the international S.C.M. work-camp 
which was rebuilding a student centre. Much 
of the best work of the conference was un- 
doubtedly achieved in the evenings, when 
“Qecumenical fellowships’ provided a real 
opportunity to overcome national barriers, and 
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when tongues were loosened by that doubtful 
ambassador of Capitalism, Coca-Cola, (intro- 
duced to the slightly hesitant East Germans 
for the first time, through the kindness of 
the American delegates at the conference). 


Above all, this conference enabled the 
S.C.M. in East Germany to re-affirm. its faith 
and its one-ness with other Christians. In this 
respect, I was glad to be able to show them 
the film of our British S$.C.M. conference at 
Swanwick; for it was a revelation to many 
of the East Germans even to see British 
students working, praying and playing in a 
similar manner to themselves, and to realise 
the fundamental unity of the world-wide 
brotherhood of Christ. 

ARTHUR LOMAS 


OBITUARY 
Walter Miller 


After 50 years’ missionary service with the 
C.M.S. Walter Miller, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
died on August 17th, 1952. From 1896-97 
Mr. Miller was a travelling secretary for the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 


F. W. S. O’Neill 


The Very Reverend Dr. F. W. S. O’Neill, 
who died on October 7th, at the age of 82, 
was the first travelling secretary for theo- 
logical colleges in the life of the Movement. 
Ordained by the Belfast Presbytery in 1897 
he spent most of his life as a missionary in 
Manchuria, where his reputation was great as 
a Chinese scholar and as an evangelist. By 
his books, and through lecturing at Selly Oak 
and elsewhere, and by his presence at ecu- 
menical gatherings, he played a not unim- 
portant part in shaping the missionary thought 
and strategy of his own and other Churches. 


In 1936, while on leave, he was Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. His 
powerful, stimulating and provocative mind 
was always at the disposal of students; and 
many a young rebel found in him a more 
ardent, and wiser, fellow-revolutionary. His 
last appearance at a central conference of the 
British S.C.M. was at the Birmingham 
Quadrennial in 1937; but his interest in the 
Movement’s well-being, his influence over 
students in China and Ireland, and _ his 
friendship with leaders of the Movement was 
constant until his last illness. 


JOTTINGS 


AFTER THE SCHOOL OF STRATFORD-, 
ATTE-BOWE 


Between 1934 and 1940 a group of Anglican 
theologians published in French a journal 
called Oecumenica which kept up a most 
useful conversation with friends of the Church 
of England in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Madagascar and Canada who could not speak 
its language. It perished in the war but is 
now revived under the simpler title of 
Bulletin Anglican, and in what is charmingly 
called the ‘‘allure modeste’’ of a cyclostyled 
broadsheet. Edited by Fr. Gabriel Hebert, 
J. W. Earp, and Richard Rutt, its first issue 
contains articles by Roland Walls on Austin 
Farrer’s ‘‘A Study in St. Mark’’, and Gordon 
Hewitt on Anglican Evangelicals and the 
liturgical movement. 

Anglicans who wish to make a handsome 
ecumenical present to their French-speaking 
friends can send this through Canon H. A. 
Moreton, The Close, Hereford, for 7/6d. a 
year, or 2/- per quarterly issue. 


BASIS FOR TOLERANCE 


The question of tolerance is one of most 
crucial and practical importance today, not 
least in Asia and Africa: personally, politically 
and religiously it is a question of great 
urgency. 

A two-day conference is to be held in the 
‘‘slack’? period of the Christmas Vacation 
(19-20 December) in Edinburgh, when an 
honest attempt is to be made to explain the 
Christian position on this subject. This will 
be done by an Indian, an African, and a Scot, 
and there will be ample provision for 
discussion. 

Many questions will come up, e.g., Do 
Christians think they have all the truth? 
What of the secular state? Is the Christian 
position the only tolerant one? Is the Chris- 
tian religion imperialist? 

All Overseas Students are welcome. Infor- 
mation from The Revd. W. D. Cattanach, 26 
Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh. 


APPOINTMENT 


Dr. J. C. Hoekendijk, secretary of Evangeli- 
sation of the World Council of Churches, 
has been appointed by the General Synod of 
the Netherlands Reformed Church Professor 
of Theology of the University of Utrecht. 
Before the war Dr. Hoekendijk was secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Movement of the 
Netherlands. When this movement was dis- 
solved during the German occupation, he 
became student chaplain until he was arrested 
by the German Police in 1942. He managed 
to escape and went to Switzerland, where he 
was entrusted with the spiritual care in 
refugee camps. After the war Dr. Hoekendijk 
went to Indonesia as missionary consul and 
teacher of the Theological School in Djakarta. 


GUIDING FOR THE STUDENT 


A conference for students will be held in 
the Library at Imperial Headquarters, 
17-19 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1., on 
Friday, January 2nd, 1953, from 10.30 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. The conference will be open to 
all University, Training College, and Techni- 
cal College students interested in the Girl 
Guides’ Movement. 


STUDY MATERIAL 


Study Secretaries might like to know which 
study outlines are new since last year. In 
Bible Study there are Romans by Robin Boyd 
(seven studies), Old Testament Prophecy by 
Eric Heaton (six studies), The Mission and 
Unity of the Church (studies in the early 
chapters of Acts) by David Lyon, The Acts 
of the Apostles by Ian McGilvray (seven 
studies), Philippians by John Gibbs (four 
studies, ready Christmas). On the Church 
there is The Church’s Task in the World by 
Alan Booth (six studies) and The Christian 
Mission by William Cattanach (six studies on 
the book by Max Warren). On doctrine, 
Creeds in the Making by John Gibbs is an 
outline of six studies on Alan Richardson’s 
book of this title. The Future Life and the 
Kingdom of God will be an outline of seven 
introductory studies in eschatology by the 
Study Secretaries, and will be ready by 
Christmas. For students in Education three 
more outlines will be ready for next term. 
Education in Modern Britain, seven studies 
by Joan Hardy; The Teacher’s Profession, 
eight studies in two parts, printed separately, 
part I being four studies on the teacher’s 
status, training and equipment, and part II 
on the teacher’s life in the school community; 
Glaucon, a discussion of the book. 


PROGRAMME MATERIALS 


A booklet of programme materials (other 
than study outlines) can be ordered from 
Annandale, 6d. It contains information about 
material on which occasional discussions can 
be based, play readings, exhibitions, wall 
charts, photography, records, films and film 
strips, together with prices, publishers, etc. 


Marriages 
DarzieL—McFariane: On August 16th, Stuart 
Dalziel (S.C.M. Industrial Secretary, 


1947-49) to Pamela McFarlane (Bedford 
College and Institute of Education). 


Ropcer—Mezirs Menzies: On September 6th, 
at Edinburgh, Patrick Rodger (Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Westcott House, 
Cambridge, now Chaplain to Anglican 
students in Edinburgh) to Margaret 
Mezies Menzies. 
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ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WOKING 
By GRAEME I. C. HIGHET, F.R.LB.A., A.A. Dipl., The Architect. 


replace a bombed Church in London. It serves a new community whereas 
the need in London no longer existed. 


S: ANDREW’ is a new Church which has recently been built at Woking to 


The problem has been to find an architectural treatment which is simple and 
straightforward and that will not tend to date. The aim has been to build in 
materials which will weather well and be simple to maintain. 


The walls are faced externally with brown multi-coloured Crowborough 
bricks and internally with a buff-coloured flint lime brick. The roof of the 
Church is covered with brownish red Roman tiles and the roof of the small hall 
and vestry block is covered with copper. Copper is also used to cover the fléche 
and the tops of the dormers. The copper work will weather green and should 
make a pleasant contrast with the warm colours of the bricks and tiles. All the 
joinery is in oak finished in its natural colour with wax polish. 


It was specially requested that the Church should be designed as a clear space 
without intermediate supports. "The Communion Table has been placed centrally 
and is raised on a platform of three steps. Behind it is a simple apse with a 
curved back wall finished light in tone and lit from concealed windows at the 
sides. The idea is to give a feeling of space and repose. In the apse are the 
specially designed chairs for the Minister and Elders which are upholstered in 
leather of a soft blue colour. This contrasts with the light neutral colours of the 
rest of the interior. To the right of the apse is a pulpit and to the left the choir 
and organ console. An electric organ has been installed and the sound is trans- 
mitted to and amplified by two tone cabinets which are placed in reverberation 
chambers in the roof and over the entrance porch. In this way, richness of tone 
and long reverberation are achieved equal to a pipe organ. 


The heating system is electrical and consists of heating cables which run in 
conduits embedded in the floor. The result is a very effective and even heat and 
the system is reasonably economical. Adjoining the Church is a block containing 
Vestry, lavatories, small hall and kitchen. A large Hall with stage and classrooms 
has been planned to be added later. 


University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls 


OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE AT HUYTON COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL, DECEMBER 3I—_JANUARY 5 
“The Nature of Christian Authority and Freedom” 

All students welcomed at special reduced rates. 


For further details: Miss Mary Tee, Annandale, North End Road, N.W.1I 
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St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Woking. ‘The Builder’ Photograph. 


new publications 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF WORK 
by Alan Richardson, Canon of Durham. The 
first of a new series of ecumenical biblical 


studies. 5s net 


THE REINTEGRATION OF THE CHURCH 
by Nicolas Zernov, Spalding Lecturer in Eastern 
Orthodox Culture in the University of Oxford. 

7s 6d net 


MEET THE GREEK TESTAMENT 
Two essays and a dialogue intended for those 
who have little or no Greek 
by Adam Fox, Canon of Westminster. 
8s 6d net 
(Religious Book Club title for November) 


THE FORMATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
by H. F. D. Sparks, Edward Cadbury Professor 
of Theology in the University of Birmingham. 


| 13s 6d net 


THE HOPE OF GLORY 
The Atonement in our Time 
by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, Vice-Principal of the 


College of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 


8s 6d net 
| 
| SCM PRESS i] 
ere 
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TALKING POINTS 


) OU cannot find truth if you are afraid, and you cannot save your 
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fellow men if you hate and fear most of them.’ These words do not 

come, as we might well suppose, from the mouth of a Christian 
speaker—perhaps in a sermon or at an S.C.M. conference—but are from an 
article in a recent number of The Modern Quarterly (Lawrence and Wishart, 
autumn 1947; 2/6) by a Marxist Oxford historian, Christopher Hill, of Balliol 
College. The article is a critique of Professor Arnold Toynbee’s philosophy of 
history, charging him with a conscious and deliberate irrationalist flight to 
religion, in despair of a world which is challenging the privileges of the cultural! 
minority which he represents. He is charged with ignoring man’s progressive 
alteration of his environment, which has undermined the basis of ignorance on 
which religion has been built up. So far, then, from expressing Christian senti- 
ments, Mr. Hill is attacking what he believes to be an ignorant superstition. 

Yet they are true and profound words. And they illustrate the tantalising 
criss-cross of belief and unbelief in the intellectual world of our day. Mr. Hill 
makes a profoundly Christian remark but in a Marxist context. On the one 
hand his article shows him to be an ally; on the other he is an enemy. As an 
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ally he fights both the current fashionable philosophical fads of existentialism 
and logical positivism (regarding both as bourgeois and reactionary); as an enemy 
he succumbs to the fallacy still widespread in the intellectual world, that mastery 
of man’s environment can be simply equated with progress in the good life 
(however that is defined). In this respect the Marxist but echoes an optimistic 
and evolutionary world view, one which is popular and, in intellectual circles in 
this country, more widespread than Marxism. 


Morals and their Origin 


Professor J. B. S. Haldane is also, like Mr. Hill, a University teacher and a 
Marxist. In The Rationalist Annual for 1948 (Watts, 2/6) he attacks the 
theology of Mr. C. S. Lewis. (This annual, incidentally, contains an interesting 
attack by Professor Ayer, a logical positivist, on existentialism, which has ousted 
the former from its position in the last twenty years as the philosophical enfant 
terrible.) But to return to Professor Haldane and Mr. Lewis. We confess that 
there are elements in Mr. Lewis’ theology which we think dubious, but it is not 
these which chiefly worry Professor Haldane. He attacks Mr. Lewis on his 
strongest ground: the existence of moral value, or “ right and wrong as a clue to 
the meaning of the universe”’, points made in 1942 in his Broadcast Talks 
(Bles, 2/6). The unconscious influence of centuries of Christian thought lie 
behind Professor Haldane’s rejection of religious ethics. For he assumes the 
worth of the moral order whilst denying its basis. Like Mr. Hill, he is both an 
ally and an enemy. As ally, he says we can always be a little better than we are 
(though this does sound like the worst kind of sermonic moralism): as enemy he 
rejects God because if there were a God he could make us believe anything he 
wished.* Since he has not done so, he does not exist! Hence the universe is not 
governed by either good or evil, and it is up to us to inject some good into it. 

Here he finds an ally in Julian Huxley, the Director of U.N.E.S.C.O. In 
the September 1947 issue of Pilot Papers (Pilot Press, 5/), a journal which has 
now come to an end, Dr. Huxley spent many pages re-defining progress, and 
replacing outworn myth by “the frank basis of scientific description”. It all 
seems very confused, as Professor Ritchie pointed out in our last number with 
reference to Dr. Huxley’s Romanes lecture on a similar theme. We 
transfer rapidly from stellar and biological evolution to social evolution, at 
which point values suddenly appear. Apparently men consciously select and 
insert those values into the evolutionary process. They are nothing to do with 
God. There is no cosmic purpose. Indeed “our beliefs no longer need be 
restricted to anything so partial or ephemeral as a particular religion”. Good 
and evil grow together, but yet progress is inevitable. 


Intellectual Fashions 


It does not take much thought to see that Professor Haldane has advanced 
no reason for desiring goodness in a morally indifferent universe; or that Dr. 
Huxley’s zeal for values, however pretentiously it is dressed up, has no basis, 
nor could it have any basis on the scientific foundation on which he rests it. 
How do we decide what is desirable? At one point. he says it is self evident; 
at another that we judge by results. Both are obviously unsatisfactory. The 
recent tragic history of the twentieth century shows nothing more clearly than 
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that values are not self evident, whilst it is impossible to judge by results without 
criteria to evaluate them. It only pushes the problem one stage back. How, for 
instance, are we to judge the results of the death of Christ on the Cross, of which 
the season of Lent and Passiontide reminds us? Was it failure or victory? The: 
answer depends on the prior question of faith or unbelief. 

A glance at the articles in the more serious journals, such as the three we: 
have quoted, is a good way of understanding the intellectual fashions of the 
day. It is a necessary and salutary activity for Christians. It is necessary” 
because they form the climate of opinion to which Christians must address- 
themselves; it is salutary because God often speaks to us through the mouth of 
unbelievers. Both points are important. We cannot over-emphasise how much: 
the intellectual atmosphere is conditioned by men like Professor Haldane and 
Dr. Huxley. The latter is Director of U.N.E.S.C.O. and wanted his philosophy 
adopted by that body officially. The dreadful human degradation of the past 
few years, the lowering of moral and spiritual standards, has done nothing to 
shake the evolutionary optimism they share. Christian thinkers do not find it 
difficult to point out the confusion or naiveties in their arguments. We in the 
S.C.M. must certainly be prepared to do so, for the University and professional 
world is one of the remaining strongholds of such a view. 

Yet we must beware of complacency. The failure of Christians has been 
the chief cause of the existence of the Haldanes and the Huxleys. Had Christians 
faced the new knowledge of the nineteenth century more adequately there would 
have been far fewer Huxleys; had they faced the social injustices. of industrial 
capitalist society more adequately there would be fewer Haldanes. Time after 
time we find it is the Marxists who ask the right questions, questions which the 
timid Christian and the indifferent outsider alike ignore. God is speaking to 
us through the wrong answers of the Marxists and calling us to tackle in penitence 
the problems to which the very existence of men with such views draws attention. 


Target for the S.C.M. 


Only in penitence can we fulfil the evangelistic task which is laid upon 
every Christian. In the last resort the best defence of the gospel is to state it. 
But in order to state it we must be alive to the world in which we live and in 
which it has to be stated. We need to know where it gives a different answer 
from the world’s answer to the questions in men’s minds, and where it is raising 
quite different questions. This is peculiarly a task for student Christians, and 
one which will be accomplished only with prayer and study. Behind everything 
we do in the S.C.M. there must be this urgent sense of evangelism, of being 
interpreters of the gospel of God to the sorely pressed man and woman of to-day. 
That was the purpose of the Westminster Conference preoccupation with 
‘frontier ’’ questions; that is what lies behind summer conferences, study groups, 
prayers and open meetings. For this reason we welcome the discussion on 
evangelism which has been raised in Readers’ Forum in this issue, and we hope 
to return to it again in due course. For the moment we will only say that we 
think Mr. Adams has got things in the wrong perspective when he says that while 
the recent emphasis on prayer and study (in fact it is not recent but deeply rooted) 
is admirable for strengthening the faith of believers, it can never be a substitute 
for evangelism. On the contrary we would say that both, as we learned at 
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Study Swanwick last year and at Westminster, are profoundly evangelistic because 
they are rooted in the gospel. They start from the way God deals with persons 
in a widening, deepening and growing community. Far too often we fail at 
them and produce a caricature of the real thing. But the central aim is there: 
to outlive and out-think both the indifferent and the followers of false religions. 
To do so, the discipline of the mind and understanding which alone will achieve 
italking points—points of contact—with the sceptical and doubtful, is a central 
task. 

The most immediately practical step we can take in this respect is to secure 
‘first-class representation at summer conferences (advertised in this issue) and thus 
carry on the powerful impetus of the Westminster Conference. It is a particular 
challenge this year as rising costs have compelled an increase in charges, much 
against our will. Given determination, however, the difficulty will be overcome, 
especially with the Easter vacation to plan ways and means. The moral of 
this is to make as much headway as possible with Swanwick recruiting before the 
end of this term. 


The Third Day 


Easter! the great festival of joy and praise at the victory of Christ over sin 
and death. Here is the supreme evangelistic test. How to find a talking point 
which will make this real to the sceptic. If the Huxleys and Haldanes have 
difficulty over the Cross, how much more will they have over the Resurrection? 
What understanding can there be between those who find the key to reality in 
some unspecified evolving future and those who find it 1900 years ago in the 
past, and who think the world’s most joyous moment is not yet to come, but 
already has come-on the third day, very early in the morning, on the first day of 
the week. How can we lead men and women to face the mystery and see the 
glory of it? For it is a mystery which we shall never be able to rationalise 
or explain in detail. It is of the deevest significance that the Risen Lord 
appeared only to his followers and not to unbelievers: ‘“‘ Lord, what is come to 
pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto the world?” ‘ Neither 
will they be persuaded if one rise from the dead ”. 

Yet he did rise: and by the mercy of God some of us do believe. We 
have learned to do so in a fellowship of believers into which we long to bring 
others. “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


Rise heart, the Lord is risen, 
Sing His praise, 
Without delays, 
‘Who takest thee by the hand 
That thou likewise 
With Him mayest rise 

George Herbert 


EPSTEIN’S SOLOMON 


The Art Editor of the S.C.M. Press discusses this month’s cover reproduction. 
It is reproduced by courtesy of the Redfern Gallery 


HE reproduction on the cover is from a design by Jacob Epstein for part 

of his much-discussed drop-curtain for the Markova-Dolin Ballet pro- 

duction of the biblical ballet, David. As I did not see the ballet or the 
complete drop-curtain I can only comment on the picture as shown here, the only 
advantage being that I have seen and enjoyed the original while it hung in the 
Art Exhibition at the Westminster Conference. Nor do I think it is necessarily 
an obstacle to the enjoyment of a drawing that one does not know the completed 
work for which it was a study. It is possible to be intensely moved by drawings 
of old masters (and modern masters too) without having the slightest idea of 
the circumstances of creation or the reason for its being made—if there was a 
reason other than the sheer joy of making it. 

It is true that there are occasions when a drawing might be meaningless 
without some knowledge of its purpose, but many drawings are complete in 
themselves and one does not need to know more than the drawings themselves 
reveal. Some drawings are a means to an end, others are an end in themselves, 
yet others are interesting and rewarding when considered as means and as ends 
at the same time. This drawing of Solomon, I think, belongs to the latter 
category. It would, without doubt, be interesting to compare this brilliant 
drawing with the finished curtain, but it is sufficiently well-drawn and well- 
composed to be completely satisfying in itself. 

The technique is pencil outline with free washes of water colour added in 
blue and yellow. | It is the sort of drawing one has come to expect from sculptors. 
The drawing of the right arm and hand in particular reminds me of Rodin’s 
drawings. Though no attempt has been made at naturalistic shading, there 
is yet a sculpturesque solidity which more detailed modelling often fails to achieve. 

While I am reminded of Rodin’s drawings I am also reminded, in the 
general design of this picture, of Greek vases. There is the same simple outline 
and careful study of the silhouette fitting into the shape of the background. 
(The shapes left between the outline and the edge of the frame are as much part 
of the picture as the shapes enclosed by the line.) The strong crescendo of tone 
in the hair, beard and eyes is again reminiscent of Greek. vases, while the front 
view of the eye placed in almost a profile view of the face is a mannerism of 
early Egyptian art and is frequently employed by modern artists.. Eric Fraser’s 
drawings in The Radio Times will be familiar to everybody, and these frequently 
contain the front view of an eye placed in a profile. 

But apart from the historical associations to be found in the picture, and it 
is almost certain that the artist was not conscious of these similarities when he 
drew it, there is a vigorous rhythm of line and a general vitality of conception 
that gives new life to an old theme. 

Joun R. Bices 
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THE VIRGIN WITH THE MILK SOUP 


GERARD DAVID (1460 (?) — 1523) 


The Professor of Belgian Studies in the University of London continues his notes 
on the examples of Christian art from the Flemish school which he has chosen 
for reproduction this year 


UR picture this time is known in Belgium as: “La Vierge 4 la soupe 
au lait” (The Virgin with the milk soup). It stands in violent contrast 


to Breughel’s fierce ‘“‘Mad Peggy” which I showed you in our 
last number, but can usefully be compared with “St. Joseph with the mouse 
trap’, which we reproduced in November, because, according to conventional 
ideas, the mother of our Lord has as little to do with milk soup as St. Joseph 
with mousetraps. 

We should not forget that the Flemish painters of the XVth 
century did not consider that intimate details of home life were irrelevant to 
religious art. Campin painted his “St. Joseph ” in the first part of the century, 
while Gérard David belongs to the end of that period. He was a successor of 
Memling, and belonged to the same local school connected with the town of 
Bruges. Like Memling, he was fond of opening windows on the outside world, 
behind the religious scenes he painted. We find such a widow in our present 
picture, through which. we see a landscape with houses built in XVth century 
style, and Flemish villagers going to their work, in complete defiance of historical 
accuracy. 

This is not due, as often supposed, to sheer ignorance, but to the fact 
that the Christians of the period did not dissociate their faith from their domestic 
and social life. Just as St. Joseph was for them the eternal artisan, the Virgin 
Mary was the eternal mother, and what more natural action could be found for a 
mother than to feed her baby, whether he is breast-fed, as in the earlier 
Madonnas, or spoon-fed, as in this one? People who are brought up on Raphael 
or Titian may have some difficulty in sympathizing with this interpretation of a 
religious subject. They wish to see their saints idealised’ in noble and majestic 
attitudes; but the spirit of the Middle Ages is different. There is no clear division 
for it between the kingdom in heaven and the kingdom on earth. The village 
scene through the window, in our picture, the book and the basket on the window 
seat, the bread, the apple and the knife on the table, and the spoon in the child’s 
hand, are painted as carefully as the Virgin’s veil or the Child’s hair. They all 
sing the same song—‘ to the greater glory of God ’. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS 


Westminster Commission 


PERSONS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By MARGARET JONES 


The substance of the report presented on the last morning of the conference by 
the chief commission leader 


HEN you begin to talk 

about persons you destroy 

them. You begin to talk 
about labels—about Fascists, or Com- 
munists, or Liberals, or Fundamen- 
talists; so you begin to make generali- 
sations. And that, of course, is the 
destruction of the person whom the 
Christian believes to be in every case 
unique. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
a good thing to try to bring to the 
light of day the assumptions that 
Christianity makes about persons, the 
assumptions on which we proceed when 
we react to persons. Because in dis- 
cussing them, some of us at least, have 
received glimpses of light and illu- 
mination, that are going to become part 
of us, and so in fact influence other 
people in our relationships with them 
without our being conscious of it. 


Let me give you an illustration. At 
one of my S.C.M. Conferences as a 
student it was a great shock to me 
when I was first told the obvious truth 
that all members of my family were 
persons in their own right, and did not 
just exist as adjuncts to me. I had 
not thought of it before. And I went 
back, and looked at my family as 
persons; and they were very alarmed! 
But as time went on the illumination 
which was given to me did, in fact, help 
me to treat them as persons, instead of 
just hotel-keepers, or wage-earners.. So 
we have tried to discuss the problem of 
seeking to be persons; the fact that so 
many persons simply cannot communi- 
cate with each other; they are inarticu- 
late; they do not know what they have 
to give to each other; the fact that 
there is very little of a common out- 


look; that there are few assumptions 
that we hold in common; the fact that 
we live in a technical society; the fact 
that the size and the scale of the 
organization of our modern world 
makes so many people feel quite insig- 
nificant. 


Marks of a true person 


Then we passed on to look at what 
are the basic Christian assumptions 
about persons; and we saw that each 
person is unique because God created 
him, and loved him. We recognized 
the sin of man which gives us the illu- 
sion of independence, and yet leaves us 
with a feeling of insecurity. And we 
looked at Christ’s work in and for man, 
which gives each one of us the oppor- 
tunity of a new relationship with Him, 
and with men. I may say that at this 
point in our discussion we came up 
against the difficulty of the “slick 
theologians’, professional and other- 
wise, in our groups who thought that 
you had only got to say the word ‘ for- 
giveness’’ or ‘redemption’ and every- 
one would understand it, and that you 
had explained the whole process; who 
never stopped to say, What does this 
doctrine mean in practice, in actual 
relationships in the world? 


Then we tried to understand what 
are the marks of the true person; and 
we found it had something to do with 
the fact that true persons have a sense 
of purpose; they have a clue to the 
meaning of history; they are able to 
respond to other people, and to exercise 
responsibility. . And we went on to 
consider how God recreates persons 
through prayer, and through worship, 
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which takes in the whole life, and 
which then sends us out to work in the 
world. And we finished quite rightly 
by looking at the life of the student in 
his family, in his relationship with 
others, and in the College. And, inci- 
dentally, it has, perhaps, been a very 
good thing to look at men and women 
relationships in this double setting, and 
not in isolation. There was a time in 
the S.C.M. when, if you talked about 
personal relationships, you were just 
using a roundabout term for sex. We 
have got past that; we now see this 
particular relationship in its whole con- 
text. 


The falsity of individualism 


There are just a few emphases which 
I would like to share with you. First 
of all, we would like to say that the 
individualistic idea of a human being 
as a single isolated unit is not 
Christian; it is even at best  senti- 
mentalism. It is true that we are alone 
before God when we die. It is 
true that we are alone before 
God when we accept or_ reject 
Him. But it is also true that as soon 
as we begin to glimpse God we are 
involved in mankind. ‘Love thy 
neighbour as thyself” follows inevit- 
ably and immediately upon loving God. 
As soon as you commit yourself to God 
you commit yourself to your fellow 
men. And so, beyond the intimate 
relationship which we all make in our 
families, and with our friends, we are 
bound to look at our group relation- 
ships, and to realise that we are, as per- 
sons, involved in them; in our societies, 
in our universities, in the nation, and in 
the world. In these group relation- 
ships there is not this intimate day-by- 
day exchange, this giving and taking 
on the part of one person to another. 
So in them we have to express our 
understanding of persons in our con- 
cern for justice. 

The study of the Christian view of 
persons is not an escape from the 
problems of other commissions, which, 
I believe, some people may have felt 
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it to be; it is taking a direct plunge 
into those problems. If, for instance, 
you are to care for, and to try to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the refugees of 
this world, in order to complete that 
job you have also to understand why 
the refugees exist; why they have been 
driven into this plight by society; and 
you are bound to join with the groups 
whom you consider to be taking the 
most effective action to remove the 
causes of the refugee problem. 


Functional relationships 


We would say also that in thinking 
of persons it is quite sentimental to 
ignore the functional quality in the 
relationship between people. And we 
Christians must make that functional 
quality efficient. Feeling in relation- 
ship is not enough; feeling in isolation 
does not constitute relationship. Let 
me try to give you an example. A 
wife may be in love with her husband, 
but, at the same time, she also has a 
functional relationship to him. Many 
wives have to cook for their husbands. 
One expression of this personal rela- 
tionship is that the functional one 
should be efficiently exercised. It is 
true that the functional side of our rela- 
tionship always contains the possibility 
of becoming personal in the deep sense 
of the word; but it is not always 
required that it should be. We are 
unrealistic if we are going to make all 
our functional relationships into per- 
sonal ones. You will be an obstruc- 
tion to the "bus conductor if you are 
going to ask how his family is, and 
what he earns. This functional relation- 
ship exists, and it can become personal, 
not by always seeking to make it so, 
but by having an attitude of mind 
which makes it possible when neces- 
sary. 


The evils of ‘doing good’ 


There is one other fallacy we would 
like to talk to you about; the fallacy 
that, as a result of the person’s com- 
mission, we are now going back to our 


college to “do good”, to make better 
Christians, to join in union activities, to 
mix with non-Christians. Let us clear 
our minds of cant at this point. To do 


that is to look at people as we want. 


them to be, and not being prepared 
ourselves to respond to them as they 
actually are. It is to be pre-occupied 
with our own self-righteousness. Doiag 
good is not an end in itself. It is the 
by-product, and, in one way the uncon- 
scious by-product, of walking with 
Christ. Our job is simply to be trans- 
mitters of His love which He has 
shown us, and not transmitters of our 
own hypothetical righteousness. He 
takes the initiative in this, for He has 
given us love. And it is for us to pass 
that on in the way we live. This 
sounds theoretical, but it does involve, 
if one thinks about it, an entirely 
radical change of attitude. It means 
that we begin by looking at Christ, and 
through His eyes, looking at people. 
And the last thing we want to say to 
you is that we believe that Christians 
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who understand persons in the light of 
their understanding of God, are not 
troubled about their own importance, 
because this is a purely human judg- 
ment. Human judgment is irrelevant. 
Although he is not troubled about his 
own importance, the Christian is sure 
of his own significance because God 
created him, because Christ died for 
him, and lives for him. It is true that 
this sense of significance which comes 
from God alone is actually reinforced 
for us, if there are in our lives human 
beings who seem to have need of us. 
But even when we have no such person 
in our lives, the significance is there 
which God alone can give. In fact, 
we would like to close by reminding 
you of the basic truth about the 
Christian understanding of persons. 
When God was dealing with His 
creation, He made a figure of flesh 
and bone, a perfect anatomy; but that 
figure had no life, and did not become 
a living being until He breathed into 
it. 


CHRISTIAN OBEDI 


NCE IN 


POST-WAR BRITAIN 


By VICTOR B. JONES 


The substance of the report presented on the last morning of the conference by 
the chief commission leader 


ET me take some of the issues 
that come in the order that they 
came in the syllabus. 


Planning 

It was seen that planning was not 
just a necessary evil but that much of 
it was, and should be even more so, 
positive and desirable. There was 
considerable agreement between the 
Socialists and Conservatives in the 
groups on this issue. 
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At first, there was a feeling that the 
Christian respect for personality meant 
some form of individualism, but it was 
soon realised that, for a great propor- 
tion of the population, there was now 
greater freedom than there had been 
previously; for example, freedom from 
want and freedom to choose their job. 


Within the lifetime of people alive 
to-day, children of five years of age 
were employed in the pottery industry 
in Stoke-on-Trent. The restriction of 
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employment of young children and 
compulsory school attendance are 
examples of negative and positive plan- 
ning, both with statutory backing, 
which have obviously increased free- 
dom. . 

A concern about planning that all the 
groups wanted further working out; it 
must not be something merely imposed 
from above, but the planners and 
officials must recognise that the objects 
of the plan are persons and be sensitive 
to opinions from the bottom; and that 
the plan and its administration should 
make it clear that this two-way traffic 
exists and is to be encouraged. 


Party Politics 


From this we went on to Party Politics. 
All the groups would have been glad 
of more convinced spokesmen both of 
the left and of the right in their groups. 
The general make-up, speaking very, 
generally, was left-centre; anzmic- 
pink is not one of my favourite colours; 
(I speak purely colorimetrically, because 
as a Civil Servant I have no public 
politics!) But most groups had definite 
Socialists and Conservatives and an 
occasional Communist; broadly, a 
reflection of British public opinion. 

It was agreed that Christians were 
called to take part in politics both at 
the University and outside, and this 
includes not only Party Politics but all 
those voluntary and _ semi-voluntary 
associations that make up British public 
life. For example, a man might have 
more part to play in his Trade Union 
branch than directly in a political party, 
but, above all, he should do what he 
could and do it well, even if it was 
limited to one organisation, and ‘not 
try and have a Christian finger in every 
pie. 


Morals and Politics 


The moral standards in politics are 
very similar to those in every other 
walk of life, and are determined by the 
sort of people who are involved; that is 
why it is important that Christians 
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should be there. Many students, 
especially our theological students, 
were worried at having to take part in 
such a dirty business, and would like 
to withdraw to the purity of Church 
affairs. This was finally settled in one 
group by the remark of a senior friend 
who said, “ You ought to go to the 
Church Assembly!’ But is is equally 
clear that we are called to see that these 
local affairs, whether it be in Church 
or in the S.C.M. or whatever form of 
simple or complicated organisation, are 
run as well as they can possibly be; 
that lobbying for the appointment of a 
deacon is no better and no worse than 
lobbying in political life. If we 
believe that a democratic form of 
organisation is the best, then we should 
try and see that it is really and obvi- 
ously democratic in Church or in other 
organisations. 

Most people, however, saw that in 
a sinful world you have to try and do 
what you can and not merely what you 
would like, and proceed a step at a 
time. In a sense there was the neces- 
sity of sinful action. One group came 
to this conclusion with a sigh of relief 
in that it relieved them from any 
further thought or responsibility! This 
reminded me of the comment that was 
made at an S.C.M. Swanwick Confer- 
ence in 1939 after Reinhold Niebuhr 
had been speaking:— 


At Swanwick, when Niebuhr had 
quit it, 

A young man cried out: “I have hit 
it! 

Since I can’t do what’s right 

I must find out to-night 

The best sin to commit, and commit 
ite 


Industry 


The two sections on Industry and 
Work produced excellent discussions. 
It included the usual debate on 
monotonous work. They agreed that 
a great deal of it was a necessity. They 
discussed whether persons should find 
creative activities in those cases purely 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


March, 1948. 
Dear FRIENDS, 


The Magazine, Tue Srupenr Movement, has changed its 
character somewhat in recent years—it has, as a result, quadrupled 
its sales among students! But I have felt for some time that our 
senior friends have missed the items of local news from the colleges 
which have been sacrificed in the process. Now we have been 
able to complete the machinery to make possible an additional and 
more informal news-letter for you. My intention is to send it to 
you three times a year at the outset, and to ask you to let me know 
if you think the experiment worth while. 


This present letter, the first in the series, must, I think, be 
devoted to answering the question “How did the Westminster 
Conference succeed?” (By the way, the main speeches will be 
available in the April issue of the quarterly, The Student World, 
and we shall gladly send you a copy from Annandale for 2/- post 
free.) The General Secretary inevitably looks back with grati- 
tude to the blessings of fine weather, ample sleeping accommoda- 
tion and the generous financial support of our friends, which made 
the running of this conference so light a task. To have held one 
of the largest conferences in the history of the S.C.M. within 
three years of the end of the war without any major difficulty 
was something of a miracle, and the absence of “snags” contri- 
buted to the easy and relatively unhurried, un-" institutional ” 
atmosphere which marked the whole thing from the start. In the 
event all of 2.000 students arrived—by special night “buses from 
Scotland, unsheduled fishing vessels from Holland, under escort 
from P.O.W. camps and by every train. 


Some simple impressions seem to have been made quickly. 
One was that the Student Christian Movement is a much more 
serious affair than the average member had ever guessed, You must 
recollect that the last Quadrennial was held away back in 1937! 
No student at Westminster had ever been at anything quite on 
this scale—and at once the experience profoundly extended the 
notion of Christian discipleship and, therefore, of the Movement 
which aimed to express it. Take, for instance, that great area of 
training colleges and universities in Yorkshire. A secretary 
travelling there writes this week: ‘“ Of course those who were at 


Westminster don’t fully understand what it all meant! But the 
majority have been led to the beginning of a road they have not 
been on before, and they are determined to explore it further. 
But they have no wish to journey alone, and so they are seeking 
the company of others. This results in a much deeper commit- 
ment to one another within the branch, and equally an effort to 
touch others on the fringe or quite outside. It is not only because 
of their new sense of need for human friendship but arises out of a 


deeper commitment and surrender to God ” 


Bewilderment there certainly was, but a London student who 
had been at Oslo made this distinction, that at Oslo perplexity led 
to despair, while at Westminster students discovered in what 
direction it was worth struggling forward. So I find the Glasgow 
S.C.M. at once instituting an entire revision of its aims and 
methods, the Edinburgh branch launching out on a new concern 
to pray and to study the Bible—while “remote Aberdeen” has 
suddenly become conscious of the need to understand international 
affairs resolutely in the light of our faith. Oxford protests to me 
‘if this is what the S.C.M. really is, why aren’t we doing more 
about it?” and emphasises that the delegation was, above all, made 
startlingly aware of the World Church as a fact. Not only the 
speakers from different countries, but the experience of meeting 
members of the delegations (200 in all) from overseas in the dis- 
cussion groups had this effect. In Oxford it had an immediate 
expression in a “Church Abroad” week in early February. A 
missionary team invited by the S.C.M. and led by Canon McLeod 


Campbell had a greater success than for many years. 


Next, the real meaning of the S.C.M. study group has been 
recovered by the excellent work of 100 group leaders at West- 
minster. The groups worked over carefully-prepared outlines, 
and far more time was given to them (eight sessions in all) than 
at similar conferences in the past. Several old hands commented 
unfavourably on this layout, on the grounds that students had 
not enough knowledge or experience to sustain such protracted 
discussion, and would have been better employed listening to 
some of the many interesting people who were around. They 
missed the elaborate programme of specialised commissions. How- 
ever, we secured two objectives for which we aimed: to break 
down the vast gathering into really affective and personal group- 
ings, and to exhibit to a Movement which had lost its traditions 
the riches to be found in the inadequately-named “ study group ”. 
To illustrate the first point, several groups formed the habit of eat- 
ing together throughout the conference and attended the closing 


service at St. Paul’s in a company. As a result one girl in a 
London college, a rather last-minute and unwilling delegate, has 
returned to begin a whole series of Bible groups in her college, 
calling on fellow-members of her Westminster group from Cam- 
bridge to assist. 


To many others likewise it has meant a beginning rather 
than a conclusion, and from all over the field there is news of 
enterprising study group plans for the future, much of it based on 
the syllabus used at the Conference. More fundamental than the 
re-discovery of a method is the assurance that it is worth while. 
It would startle many older people to discover the vast sense of 
relief engendered at Westminster when speakers boldly affirmed 
that Christian obedience was really possible to-day, even in the 
midst of perplexities. No doubt this accounted for the physical 
and mental resilience which soon began to manifest itself that 
week. One Birmingham student, not a Christian, wrote for his 
college paper: “The fact that the shows I had planned to see 
while in London never got visited, and that I stayed to the end 
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absorbed is perhaps evidence of its value”. 


And, finally, here are four more types with their reactions 
sketched by a staff member:— 


The disillusioned humanitarian (ex-Service) who 
glimpsed the possibility of a purpose and coherence in life 
again. 

The pietist whose easy certainties began to topple and 
who now entertains a timorous hope at the prospect of new 
horizons. 


The idealist ‘‘ Christian’ who could not understand 
the Christian Church and thought only the communists really 
cared for men—and now sees otherwise. 


The Divinity student who discovered that he did not 
have to wait until he was licensed to be a Christian.. 


The eighty P.O.W.’s have gone back to camp and the dele- 
gations from Finland, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, France, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavia have departed again. 
They found it difficult to cross over the Channel in spirit on to 
an island were communism was a matter for very slight discus- 
sion and not a menace to the very fabric of society, indeed where 
society seemed still to have a fundamental stability and unity. 


They, too, have gone home to think it out further. If the seeds 
sown in their minds and throughout the colleges of this country 
are to bear fruit, it must be in answer to the prayers of many 
people who have followed this adventure of the S.C.M. over these 
months. 


This is a very inadequate account of “ results”, as indeed it 
must be. We shall never know all that has been begun, and we 
do not ask it. But, taken with the reports of speeches, I hope it 
will convey a picture of something which moved us all greatly at 
the time. I am still receiving letters daily from students in all 
parts of the country who take the trouble to express their thanks 
for Westminster. Perhaps this great movement or gratitude, owed 
to none of us and recently so absent in the world, is the best 
testimony that these men and women have glimpsed the mercy 
of God. 


Yours, sincerely, 


Bleu. L bet 


outside their work. On the other 
hand, it was realised that many people, 
especially girls, like repetitive work and 
enjoy the social life of the factory. On 
the whole I think it is true that most 
jobs that may seem monotonous at first 
are nothing like as monotonous as the 
outsider would expect them to be. 
British industry,.and every other indus- 
try, does not run with the remarkable 
repetitive efficiency that the outsider 
might think and hope. It has always 
seemed to me that, compared with 
some jobs—the boilermaker, the black- 
smith or joiner—those that are really 
monotonous must be teaching or the 
Ministry. 


Vocation 


On Work and Vocation it was clear 
that most students have freedom to 
choose their jobs; if not, they have free- 
dom within the job to a large extent. 
But in whatever job they may be, they 
have to work out their vocation in that 
job. For a great mass of people there 
is probably greater freedom to choose 
their jobs to-day than there has been 
for a long time (even including the 
Control of Engagement Order). 


Another point in this section comes 
back to the same one that I made in 
the remarks about Planning; the group 
wanted more thought put into the 


question of how to run democratically 
a nationalised industry, and how the 
people in the industry (including, I 
imagine, the consumer) are allowed 
some say in the make-up and general. 
running of the organisation. That, I 
am sure, is a thing which is very im- 
portant and one which needs further 
discussion. 

Having to live and work in a sinful 
world is not a new experience for 
Christians; our Lord Himself lived on 
this earth, and He knows that we are 
all faced with the problem of render- 
ing to Cesar and rendering to God. 
Jesus knew despair, and being left 
alone, and apparent defeat, but He 
thought it was worth doing, and has 
showed us that it is this way of the 
Cross and not some easy way that leads 
to victory. The Christian Gospel is a 
message of hope, and it is because we 
believe in an eternal world (not as an 
escape) that our own life here takes on 
a new meaning in industry, politics 
and the home, wherever it may be. 

Most of our groups saw this. They 
saw the Christian message in a new 
light, and experienced fellowship in a 
very real sense. They saw that Bible 
study and Prayer are not something 
just tacked on but are central to 
Christian living. The Gospel has to 
be taken seriously, and it gives realism 
to ordinary life. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


The final number of this academic year will appear on 


MAY 
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BRITISH CITIZENS IN. 


WORLD 


AFFAIRS 


By KATHLEEN BLISS 


The substance of the report presented on the last morning of the conference by 
the chief commission leader 


"E have had the honour of 
studying the fattest of the 
four booklets, and the most 


diffuse. To enumerate even a few of 
the facts, or so-called facts, which 
appear in this booklet, would take me 
the rest of my time; so I can only 
enumerate the new facts in inter- 
national relations, in which the studies 
of these groups have been concerned. 


Student ignorance 


First, that when we think of Europe, 
in studying international relations to- 
day we look primarily to America; and 
that is a new fact in history. Russia 
is half-way across what we have 
always thought of as the Western Con- 
tinent, but we have few, if any, 
chances of knowing her peoples at first 
hand. Who would have thought that 
in a world of communications such as 
ours, there could be so vast an ignor- 
ance about so great a people. Britain 
herself is poor where once she was rich. 
‘* All our pomp of yesterday is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre”. I used to sing 
that shamefacedly as a student—and I 
am still under forty—and wished that 
it were true; and now it is. At the 
same time we are passing through a 
social revolution. There is nothing 
new in that, for we have had many, 
and we thrive on them; but at such a 
time as this it is a little much on our 
plate. These things have come before 
our Groups, and have been discussed. 
And I do not think they will feel 
insulted when I say that the salient 


fact which has emerged is our abysmal 
ignorance. 

But on my string of new facts I have 
not yet touched the chief, and the most 
alarming, that man has snatched from 
God the power to bring to an end the 
life of mankind.. Unless we face this 
possibility in sober reality now, it may 
come home to us one day with panic 
force. What is demanded of man is 
a great new leap, and it has to be made, 
first, in the political sphere. Three 
centuries ago all but a year, on a 
January day, with the thin snow fall- 
ing, a few hundred yards from this 
spot, a king of England knelt in 
prayer, and bared his neck to the execu- 
tioner’s axe. He was a good man, a 
good husband, a good father; in his 
private life he walked with God; but 
he could not make the leap which the 
times demanded of him. He could 
not, poor man, as king jump into the 
new world which was born around 
him; and he remained perfectly 
adjusted to a dead past. He died, 
and events moved on. But England 
was not rent. The lessons of creative 
conflict were learned; they were 
embodied in new and revived institu- 
tions. England took her course, lead- 
ing the world by political change with- 
out destructive revolution. And the 
things young Christians find most hard 
to understand in political life is that out 
of conflict, out of sharply-held views 
for which men will not only die, but 
kill, comes a new creation when men 
are penitent before God for what they 
do. 


New political institutions for 
the atomic age 


And so we are faced—not one man 
on our behalf this time—but nations on 
their own behalf, with the necessity of 
a similar lead. And it is first in the 
political sphere that it has to be made. 
For we have to build new institutions 
capable of dealing with the world 
around us in international affairs, and 
we feel almost with despair that the 
task is too great for us, and the time 
allowed too short. But it was only the 
Victorian age which thought of the 
business of international politics as 
organising progress and security which 
belonged, so they believed, to the very 
stuff of the universe. We are where 
most men have always been in history. 
We are set where death is always on 
the watch, not only on personal life, 
but on all our institutions; and we have 
no hope of inevitable progress, or of 
inevitable security. And yet we may 
learn without doubt that history is full 
of inevitable happenings which do not 
come off, of new beginnings in unlikely 
fields which change its course, of men 
thrown to the surface from unlikely 
places, and of nations doing great 
things when they lacked power. Inter- 
national statemen come out of the 
heritage of a society which is politically- 
minded. And as it may be the task 
of a few of us to serve God in this 
sphere, so it is the task of all of us to 
keep alive in this country the political 
tradition without which great inter- 
national statesmen can never be born. 


A world-wide Christian 
community 


Our second task is this: we are 
members of a world-wide community, 
the Church. Here in this community 
we live another life; not a life of 
unreality, but a life of deeper reality, 
a life where men are open to each other, 
or may be, a life of abounding charity, 
faith, and hope. And because we do 
not understand the difference between, 
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and the importance of, these two 
spheres, we get into many muddles 
about international affairs. We think 
that instead of dealing with the intran- 
sigent problem of power between the 
nations, we can somehow get off with 
an honours degree in charity; we can 
be the people who send the parcels, the 
people who stretch out the friendly 
hand. to foreign students, the people 
who are kind, but never conflict with 
anybody. I am not underrating these, 
things, because the greatest challenge 
of the Church is that it should show 
forth an abounding love, charity, good- 
ness, kindness, and fellowship in a 
world rapidly losing the consciousness 
that any of these values are, in any 
sense, real. But what I am saying 
with the utmost vigour is that we can- 
not escape from the tasks of politics by 
substituting for them the work of the 
Church. It is not the business of the 
Church to organise the world’s 
economics, but if the world’s economics 
are not organised, the members of the 
Church will soon cease to eat. 


The missionary task unfinished 


I want to say, however, just one 
other thing here. But for the work of 
Missionary. Societies, Asiatics and 
Africans looking at Europe would 
have regarded it, primarily, as the 
source of the industrial revolution, 
and the greatest destroyer of their indi- 
genous life. For us Europe has also a 
culture, a culture deeply influenced in 
its laws and institutions, in its politics, 
and in other ways, by the Christian 
tradition; and it takes an effort of the 
imagination to see how Christianity 
comes to the East, and to Africa. We 
think of it as a culture-making and 
preserving religion. They see it as a 
culture-breaking power, breaking down 
the old, leaving man to stand before 
God, challenging all existing institu- 
tions. For this reason the Missionary 
Societies have been thrust into the posi- 
tion of building up through education 
and through health a new culture in 


foreign lands. And because they are 
doing this, as well as engaging in the 
simple task of preaching the Gospel, 
the Missionary Societies pass into the 
realm of “moral ambiguity ’—that 
blessed phrase which we may now have 
the authority to use and duty to under- 
stand. There lies before the Missionary 
Societies an unfinished task. Part of it 
can be taken over into the life of the 
new Churches, part of it will have to 
pass to new secular institutions. But 
student-thinking has been directed too 
much to thinking about the relations 
of the Missionary Society to the Church, 
and, therefore, there has been a lack of 
imagination about our simple duty to 
finish what our forefathers began. 
That is only one thing we may do 
through the Universal Church. And 
from my Groups I would say that the 
ignorance about international affairs, 
which rebuked us as time went on, 
rebukes us also in this realm of the 


Church. 
Facing the future 


I have one more thing to add. I 
said at the beginning that unless we 
face the fact that from the international 
arena can break out forces which will 
destroy the life of persons, the treasured 
institutions of this country, including 


the Universities, it will come upon us 
in an hour that we do not expect it in 
the form of a panic fear; and then our 
faith will be put to a test almost beyond 
human endurance. We have to face 
now the kind of world in which we 
live. We have to see that it is a world 
made by man; the realm of inter- 
national affairs reveals both the great- 
ness and the sinfulness of man. And 
because it is a world made by man, it 
is a world for which Christ died; it is 
redeemable; and it is a world which 
lies under the sovereignty of Almighty 
God, little as the facts may seem to 
prove it.. And our task as Christians 
is to go out among people, who, if 
they are not thoughtless, must often be 
reduced nigh to despair, and show 
forth in our lives a new and living 
hope. The only way to live through 
impending tragedy is to out-live it, and 
to live beyond it. Christians can show 
that death, even atomic death, has 
already lost its sting; and the grave, 
even a common grave in a ruined city, 
has already been robbed of its victory. 
And if we live on the eternal side of 
these events, then “in quietness and in 
confidence” we can go about the tasks 
political and Churchly, which lie next , 
to hand, knowing that the undying 
Christ is with us. 
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Westminster Commission IV 


CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


By Professor ARNOLD NASH 


The substance of the report presented on the last morning of the conference by 
the chief commission leader 


HAT struck me _ most 
forcibly in the groups was 
the well-nigh universal 


recognition, of this  zeit-geist 
“Liberal Rationalism” as a reality. 
I do not want to say anything more 
about that, because the five hundred 
people in the Commission would say, 
“This fellow Nash is just flogging a 
dead horse”. (Nevertheless a dead 
horse can be a serious source of infec- 
tion.) However, I would go on to say 
that, although we may recognise that 
fact, and we do, there is still something 
more to be said. We seemed to agree 
in the groups that what we should 
plead for is a free University. Some- 
times we say, ‘A really free Univer- 
sity’, very much like the B.B.C. com- 
mentator who says, ‘A really fine 
day’, ‘the sun is really shining’. 
Now, as Christians, we have got to be 
very careful at that point because, if I 
may use the phrase used on one or two 
occasions, we have got to reckon 
with ceaseless tension. It is so easy for 
us to say that we can have a really free 
Christianity, a really free University. In 
other words, we can sit a bit too easily 
in Zion at that point. We say that, 
whereas the University stands for some- 
thing now, this geist called “Libeval 
Rationalism”, as an institution, it 
should stand for real freedom. Then 
we go on to say that it should not stand 
for the great. Christian convictions, for 
the Resurrection, the Atonement, 
Redemption, and so on. Is it our task 
to defend a freedom quite like that? 
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For Christians that can only be a 
partial thing because the words of our 
Lord in the realm of knowledge were 
quite searing. ‘‘ Everyone that is of 
the truth heareth my voice”; not 
everyone who believes in complete 
freedom heareth my voice. In other 
words, the free University, if we got 
it, would not be the Kingdom of God. 
That is why it seems to me that our 
next task in this sphere is to learn the 
point at which we can make a specific 
Christian witness. 


Beyond the free University 
I shall never forget the flood of light 


that came to me about ten years ago 
when IJ had a conversation with a young 
German pastor, a member of the Con- 
fessional Church. He asked me why, 
as a Christian, { disagreed with what 
Hitler was doing. I simply said: 
“Well, now, look what he has done 
to the Universities’. He said: “ Any- 
one who believes in scholarship could 
attack Hitler for what he does to the 
Universities’. So, remembering what 
I had learned at the S.C.M., I said: 
‘““ What about justice? Look at what he 
has done to the Trade Unions”. He 
replied: “But, as a Christian, why 
should you object’? So then I thought 
a bit more, and I said: “ Well, look at 
what he has done to the Jews. That 
is most un-Christian ”, He said: ‘‘ Any 
humanitarian might object to what 
Hitler has done to the Jews”. I then 
said what I should have said at the 
beginnine of the conversation: “ Why 


do you object to him’? He said: 
* Because Hitler does not give me the 
right to stand up and say that every 
man, woman, and child in Germany is 
a sinner in the sight of God. That is 
true about Adolf Hitler; and until each 
one of us, Nazi, or member of the Con- 
fessional Church admits before God our 
sin, and our need for Jesus Christ, he 
cannot be saved”. Only a Christian 
can say that. It is not sufficient in our 
thought about the Universities to want 
to defend freedom; neither is it suff- 
cient to have a certain set of ideas, that 
man is both a sinner and a child of 
God; that nature does not exist by 
itself; that history of itself is not 
redemptive. These ideas have kept 
coming out again and again in the 
Group reports as I read them through 
last night. And not one of them is a 
specifically Christian idea. True, we 
have got to absorb them into our minds, 
but they are still not specifically 
Christian. Bacon once said _ that 
“ knowledge is power’. Lord Acton, 
as well as Reinhold Niebuhr, says that 
‘power corrupts”. We all have lots 
of knowledge. (Some of us, maybe, 
not quite so much as we would like to 
have when we are giving lectures, or 
writing examination papers.) That par- 
ticular argument simply leads to the 
conclusion that knowledge also cor- 
rupts. That is why professors are such 
difficult people to deal with But that, 
again, is not a specifically Christian 
insight. We are still in the realm of 
what I may call the Old Testament; 
perhaps we have got to John the Bap- 
tist. The authentic Christian note is 
not merely that knowledge corrupts; we 
need the recognition of redemption— 
that Christ redeems. 


Thought in captivity to Christ 

Let me give you an illustration of 
what I mean. I think, for example, 
of the discussions I listened to about 
Hostels. They usually took their 
origin in the fact that we recognise, all 


of us, that there is too little community 
in the University. Some students say: 
“Perhaps more of us could live in 
hostels, and less in digs. Perhaps 
we could have dinner together as a 
College ”’. But when the Christian talks 
about community, I do not think he 
puts too much trust in hostels, or in 
having dinner together. The Christian 
community must have something which 
must express itself in gadgets, but gad- 
gets will not achieve Christian com- 
munity. Christian community derives 
from a transcendent loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. And, therefore, the Christian 
at this point, and it is the next move 
we have got to make in the S.C.M., 
has to work out what is the specific 
contribution that goes beyond the free 
University, and the defence of it; that 
goes beyond this set of categories that I 
have referred to, whereby we seek to 


co-ordinate our thought about the 
University, about scholarship, and 
about educating men; beyond this 


notion that the universe does not exist 
by itself, beyond the idea that the his- 
torical process itself is not redemptive, 
there is the point at which we face 
the challenge of Jesus, ““ What do we 
more than others’? What do ye more 
than others, who, like you, are willing 
to defend the notion that man is a 
child of God, and yet is a sinner? What 
do ye more than others? St. Paul is, 
I am sure, the man we have got to 
follow. He uses one phrase—captive 
to Christ. That word ‘captive’ is a 
word that we are not too fond of. Let 
me close by reading you his words: 
“for the weapons of our warfare are 
not of the flesh, but mighty before God 
to the casting down of strongholds; 
casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that is exalted against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ; and being in readiness to 
avenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience shall be fulfilled” (2 Cor. 
16,14 $f). 
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PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By ROBIN BOYD 


The S.C.M. of India, Burma and Ceylon held its first big student conference 
for some years at Madras Christian College, Tambaram, over Christmas. 
Recent events in India gave it added significance and in view of the close 
contacts between the two S.C.Ms. we felt it very important to send a special 


representative to the conference. 


Robin Boyd made the journey by air: he is 


Auditor of the College Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin, was chairman 
of Programme Committee of General Council last year, and also a British 
delegate to the last General Committee of the W.S.C.F. 


FTER six weeks in India one 

is normally considered capable 

of writing several books on the 
subject, and Indians are slow to forget 
the efforts of Mr. Beverley Nichols in 
that direction. I shall have to run the 
risk of making hasty judgments, on 
the grounds that it is difficult to spend 
the requisite forty years in India while 
remaining a student. 


Students as a Political Force 


The first thing which ought to be 
said is that in India a student really is 
somebody; in India students get into 
the newspapers, and provide constant 
headaches for Cabinet Ministers. Here 
in Britain we are inclined to take it for 
granted that no one is of any import- 
ance until he has left the University 
and taken up some sort of responsible 
job. If our Unions or political clubs 
pass resolutions little notice is taken of 
them, and resolutions are seldom 
translated into practice. In India 
student political action is very frequent 
indeed, and many students seem to 
consider that they form a_ political 
instrument rather than a_ studying 
community. They point with pride to 
the student heroes of the struggle for 
independence, and now that independ- 
ence has been achieved they look, 
usually under Moscovite influence, for 
fresh fields to conquer. In India, as 
in Europe, people who have spent a 
large part of their lives in a great 
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struggle find it difficult to settle down 
to objective study, and so, by our 
standards, their understanding of the 
true nature of the University is very 
inadequate. There is no tradition of 
serious and disinterested study such as 
exists in European Universities. Indians 
blame British educational policy for 
this; they say, with much truth, that 
school and University education has 
been directed towards producing lower 
grade civil servants and clerks, and 
that advanced studies have been dis- 
couraged. The result has been that 
the typical Indian student is degree- 
mad; man’s chief end is to write the 
letters B.A. after his name, and litera- 
ture or philosophy in themselves mean 
nothing. © And so in the past there 
have been vast numbers of Arts gradu- 
ates, more than the country could 
absorb, few technicians, and even fewer 
genuine scholars. | Modern scientific 
education has come as a happy release 
to people chained to a dull Arts 
course pursued for strictly utilitarian 
ends. With us the more advanced 
thinkers try to see beyond science and 
give their attention instead to philo- 
sophy or the study of human character 
as shown in literature; in India science 
is just beginning to appear as the key 
to reality, and its inadequacy has 
hardly begun to be felt. Traditional 
religion, Hindu, Muslim and Christian, 
is losing its grip, and secular humanism 
is taking its place. This, as much as 
anything, is the reason for the decline 


in the caste system, though, of course, 
the moral influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi was very great. The belief/in 
the efficacy of science suits well with 
the general optimism. created by the 
bliss of being alive in the dawn of the 
new India; it is so obvious that science 
can work wonders for India, and indus- 
trialisation is essential if her immense 
problems are to be solved. But the 
combination of extreme nationalism, 
scientific humanism and student Com- 
munism does not tend to make the 
Universities academic homes of research 
and the advancement of learning. 


Government educational policy will 
not improve the academic atmosphere. 
The call is for Quantity rather than 
Quality, and this is quite understand- 
able in a country where the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the population is still 
illiterate. The immediate need is for 
primary school teachers, and for the 
moment there will not be much place 
for higher studies. The introduction 
of Hindi as the national language 
instead of English will cause difficulty 
for some years at least, and problems 
such as the language to be used for 
scientific terms remain to be solved. 


Tambaram and its background 


Behind the University situation 
there loom the vast problems of Parti- 
tion and Communalism and of the 
future government of India, socialist or 
capitalist, Hindu or neutral. Com- 
munism is not yet much of a force in 
practical Indian politics, but it is 
widely supported among students and 
certain sections of the working classes 
(mostly illiterate), and so it has a very 
considerable nuisance value and can, 
and does, embarrass the government on 
occasion. Hindu, and even Christian, 
political opinion usually veers between 
the Socialism of Jaiprakash Narain, the 
moderate Socialism of Pandit Nehru, 
the Conservatism of Vallabhai Patel, and 
the theocratic Hinduism of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. And the problems which 


are chiefly discussed are the future 
economic policy of the country, the 
treatment of minorities, and relations. 
with Pakistan. (You will no doubt. 
notice that all my remarks are made 
with the Indian rather than the 
Pakistan situation in mind. I spent: 
only a very short time in Karachi, 
which is not typical of Pakistan any- 
way, and the Pakistani Christians. 
whom I met seemed to share the views: 
of their Indian colleagues. I should 
prefer to suspend my own judgment on 
the rights and wrongs of the situation 
—with typical British vacillation, as my 
Indian friends would no doubt say.) 


That was the general background of 
the Tambaram Conference, to which 
seven hundred delegates came from 
every part of India, from Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. They came 
through all sorts of difficulties, on 
crowded, slow trains, on _ freight 
steamers or even by air (British dele- 
gate only!). They spoke a variety of 
languages and wore a variety of cos- 
tumes—dhotis and saris of the Souch, 
Punjabi trousers from the North, Euro- 
pean dress from Bombay. They fed 
on Madrasi fare, hot curry and tice, 
eaten off a plantain leaf with the fingers 
(including those of the British dele- 
gate), and washed down by draughts 
of excellent Indian coffee. English 
was spoken at all meetings, for it is 
still the only language which people 
from all parts of India understand. So 
one had the queer impression of being 
at a British Conference which was 
somehow different. The talks were 
very much the sort of thing one might 
hear at Swanwick (especially Study 
Swanwick) ; the theol logy was European 
theology, and the very sing-songs were 
largely Anglo-American. In a sense it 
was disappointing to find so few 
genuinely Eastern features there, so 
that the Communion service of the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church which we 
attended was doubly interesting and in- 
spiring, as one felt there that this was 
the real Christian India, and one appre- 
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ciated the strong move in the Indian 
Church to get rid of Western influ- 
ences. [ am inclined to think that 
‘some of the talks were far too difficult 
for a great many of the students there; 
it is no easy task to follow Niebuhrian 
‘categories of thought in a language 
which is not your own, even if it is 
the language in which you have 
received your education. 


There were twenty Commissions, 
and those which aroused the greatest 
interest were on Communism and on 
Sex and Family Relations. You 
should remember that the average 


Indian student marries at about twenty-. 


two, and that it is unusual for women 
to remain unmarried. The main talks 
at the Conference were on the function 
of the S.C.M., and on devotional and 
theological subjects. | Many of them 
were very good, but their relation to 
each other and to the central theme of 
the Conference—“ the City of God 
Remaineth ”’—was doubtful. To me 
the most inspiring moment of the Con- 
ference was the United Communion 
service of the South Indian Church, 
conducted in the Anglican rite by an 
ex-Presbyterian (and ex-British $.C.M. 
Secretary) Bishop, Lesslie Newbigin. 
Another highlight of the Conference 
was the Nativity play, beginning with 
a strike among the angelic host and 
ending at the Manger, with a real cow 
and goats taking part, and a hush over 
the audience such as you seldom experi- 
ence in India. 


Nominal Christians in India too 


After the Conference I travelled, 
mostly in the North, though I was able 
to include a visit to the Christian 
Medical College and Hospital at 
Vellore in the South, where they have 
started a lively S.C.M. branch among 


the student nurses—an example which 
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might well be followed in Britain. As 
I travelled the weaknesses and strength 
of the Indian Movement became 
apparent. The greatest strength is the 
fact that the Indian S.C.M. includes 
all Christian students, fundamentalist, 
liberal or orthodox; there has been no 
I.V.F. split. There is also a latent 
weakness here, as in many Colleges the 
S.C.M. is simply composed of the 
corpus of Christian students, many of 
whom are merely nominal Christians. 
(A Western visitor soon discovers that 
the fact that India is largely a non- 
Christian country does not guarantee 
the quality of the faith of professing 
Christians.) But this 
unity is reflected in the United Church 
of South India, which has been 
strongly supported by the S.C.M., and 
which is symptomatic of India’s desire 
to break away from Western denomi- 
national differences. The chief weak- 
ness of the Indian Movement is 
undoubtedly the lack of study. I even 
found some Branches in which there 
were no study groups at all, and prac- 
tically everywhere study was weak. 
This is partly due to the utilitarian 
attitude to study still prevalent in the 
universities, and partly to the fact that 
there are very few study outlines avail- 
able, and not many leaders capable of 
compiling their own. The second chief 
weakness which I noticed was the lack 
of liaison with headquarters; we have 
little enough united thought in the 
British Movement, but at least a few 
of the Bright Ideas from Annandale do 
penetrate to the Celtic Fringe. S.C.M. 
thought, even at the Annandale level, 
may be ephemeral, but it is important 
that students should always have new 
ideas brought before them, however 
quickly these ideas may date. The 
Indian branches tend to be self-con- 
tained, and unaware of currents of 
thought in the outer world. 


strength of. 
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Problems of Evangelism 


Evangelism is much discussed in 
India, as it is here, but the amount of 
genuine evangelism done in the col- 
leges, as here, is small. Yet Christian 
students are different. (Are they 
here?) I was told how during the 
recent communal riots in Delhi it was 
the Christians who went out into the 
streets to do relief work, distributing 
food and medical supplies. Their only 
companions, as so often, were the Com- 
munists; the rest looked for safety. In 
the Madras Christian College there is a 
Student Missionary Union whose 
members pledge themselves to spend 
at least one evening each week with a 
non-Christian friend, witnessing to the 
gospel. This idea has just been taken 
up by the whole Indian Movement, 
and an S.V.M.U. started for those who 
intend to devote their lives to full-time 
Christian service in any field. Other 
groups have been organised for social 
and medical work in the villages, for 
almost 90 per cent. of India’s popula- 
tion lives in villages, and these expedi- 
tions into the villages frequently 
include teaching in literacy and the 
preaching of the gospel. Such experi- 
ments are still in their infancy, but it 
was one of the achievements of Tam- 
baram that they became common 
knowledge to the whole Movement 
and were enthusiastically received. As 
a contrast one might cite the case of 
several branches where not merely are 
non-Christians not allowed to become 


members, but they are not even allowed 
to attend any activities of S.C.M. 

The reason given is the fear of mixed 
marriages. This is a very genuine 
difficulty, and before criticising the 
Indian Movement for throwing away 
such valuable opportunities for evan- 
gelism we must remember that in 
India a non-Christian is usually a 
Hindu, not just a non-Church goer, and 
also that some Indian Universities, such 
as the Hindu University of Benares, do 
not allow men and women -to attend 
the same. lectures. 


A two-way traffic 


Finally, I should point out that the 
S.C.M. in Great Britain can help the 
Indian Movement by keeping abreast 
of Indian affairs. Most Indians do 
want to continue some sort of relation- 
ship with Britain—cricket is as popular 
as before Independence—and Indian 
students will continue to come to 
British Universities, where we can do a 
great deal to help them. The hospi- 
tality I received in India made me think 
with shame of the sort of life which 
foreign students often have to live in 
Britain. | And there is room still for 
those who are willing to go out to jobs 
in Indian Universities and the Indian 
Church, provided they are willing to be 
fellow-workers and not directors. A 
two-way trafic in men and ideas is 
what the Indians want, and I believe 
we have the sense to want it too. At 
least I hope so. 
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A MURDER OF COMEDY 


A Film. Commentary 


NEW Chaplin film is an 

event in the cinema world as 

eagerly looked for as it is rare, 
for he has made only seven films in the 
last twenty-five years. As a rule it 
causes a stir amongst the critics. 
Monsieur Verdoux, A Comedy of 
Murders, written, directed, music com- 
posed, and acted by Charles (né 
Charlie) Chaplin, was no exception, 
for immediately after the London 
showing the critics leapt in and hailed 
it variously as a remarkable new 
development, the ultimate in Chaplin, 
and a complete failure. So, whatever 
ene says about it some of the critics 
may be quoted in support. For this 
film is one of the type which makes 
the reviewers reveal more of themselves 
than their subject. 

Verdoux, a bank clerk forced out of 
work by the depression, resorts to 
‘marrying ” moneyed women in order 
to support his crippled wife and child, 
to both of whom he is devoted. Ullti- 
mately he is caught and \ submits 
bravely to the guillotine, protesting that 
there is something radically wrong with 
a society in which he, forced by cir- 
cumstances to commit a few murders, 
is dubbed a criminal whilst the mass 
murders (warmongers, etc.), receive 
the homage of the world. 


The film, the theme of which is 
‘moral ambiguity’ is an odd mixture 
ef slapstick, comedy and _ tragedy. 
Flerein is the cause of its failure, for 
the theme is too serious to be treated 
as comedy, and the treatment is too 
slapstick to be considered tragedy. 
The result is that people who look for 
a satisfactory working out of moral 
values and those who expect to get a 
jolky good laugh are both disappointed. 
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It is immoral, for the sympathy of the 
audience is thrown on to the side of 
the murderer, and one is left feeling 
that his execution is a great injustice. 
The argument which leads to this con- 
clusion is confused and naive, reveal- 
ing a remarkable absence of real 
thought on the problems. of personal 
and social __ responsibility. ‘Che 
“homily” at the end (as in The Great 
Dictator) is out of place and shows 
clearly the imperfection of the film’s 
dramatic structure. 


Comedy must always have some 
reference to the contemporary scene but 
should be rather an unconscious com- 
ment on, rather than a deliberate argu- 
ment from, social problems. | Un- 
doubtedly Chaplin is sincere in wanting 
to say something, but the confused style 
obscures his message. The brilliant 
straight scene with the newly-released 
prisoner can have no place in the same 
film as the equally brilliant slapstick 
attempt to murder his coarse * wife’ 
(brilliantly played by Martha Raye) 
any more than actor Charles and comic 
Charlie belong together. 


Despite these limitations, however, 
there is much in the film which the 
“montage boys’ call pure cinema, a 
great deal of excellent acting, and some 
uproariously funny sequences of which 
the wedding is the best. Though there 
is wit in the dialogue, Chaplin’s art is 
still pantomime, and his place as the 
screen’s greatest genius remains secure. 

This film is well worth seeing. 
There is much in it to discuss, for it 
raises profound problems in the realm 
of art and morals. 

VERNON SPROXTON 
S.C.M. in Schools Secretary in N.W. 
England 
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STUDY SWANWICK CONFERENCE 
JULY 10—20 


Study Swanwick has been described as a ‘Christian University in 
miniature’. It lasts ten days. There is plenty of time for reading (each 
delegate brings a number of books from a common list to form a library 
from which all borrow). Most of the work is done in commissions ; once 
a day on a Bible theme, and once on the problems of Christian living 
to-day. This year there will be 14 of the latter to choose from, grouped 
under three heads : 


(a) What is the Church? Why must it expand? Why and how should 
it be united? 


i. The nature of the Church and its oecumenical task. 

ii, The S$.C.M. and the Churches. 

iii. Roads to Re-union. 

iv. Common problems of evangelism facing the Church In the 
world. 

v. The new relation of the older and younger Churches. 


(b) How churchmanship works out in the life of a Christian student 
in the University. 


vi. Student evangelism. 


Vii. 
Vili |The thought of the University : the University and its different 
ee jcculelee 


x. Christian Obedience in the University (Westminster syllabus). 


(c) How churchmanship works out in the problems of politics and 
citizenship. 


xi. Evangelism in a technical society. 

xii. Student Politics. 

xiii. Communism and Democracy. 

xiv. International Order and the Colonies. 


At Swanwick will be found the leaders of the British S.C.M. from 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, representatives of other countries, 
and any others who are prepared for some hard work. There will also 
be a distinguished group of senior members of the Universities. 


Cost: £5 10s. Od. + 5/- registration fee (no extras). 


Speakers include: Mr. Michael Foster (Oxford), Rev. James Dawson-Bowling 
(Burnley), Canon H. G. G. Herklots (Sheffield), Rev. D. T. Niles 
(Ceylon), Professor Donald Mackinnon (Aberdeen) and the Rev. Joost 
de Blank (Harrow). 


Registration Forms: from Branch Secretaries or Annandale. 
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GENERAL SWANWICK CONFERENCE 


JULY 22—28 
Phursday Friday | Saturday | Sunday Monday Tuesdey 
9-0 a.m. PRAYERS | PRAYERS 
| 9-20—10-0 
9-20— 10-0 Quiet for Reading | Quiet for Reading 
| 4 
. | 10-0—11-15 
1O-O—1 1-15 Bible Study Groups | Bible Study Groups 
THE GROUND FOR BELIEF IN THE CHAOS OF THOUGHT 
'2-0—1-0 | Causes | Christian | The Bible Student 
of | Certainties | in the and 
Unbelief Christian | Churchman 
i | Life 
Afternoons Free 
PARALLEL COURSES WITH DISCUSS ON 
4-30—6-0 I. The doctor, the patient and society 
| Phe The scientist, the University and society 
3. The social scientist 
4a. The school and the teacher 
4b. The challenge of leisure 
5. Contemporary literature 
| 6 Issues before the world-wide Church, with special reference 
| : to the International Missionary Council, 1947, and the Wortd 
7. Council of Churches, 1948 
| 8. Public Worship 
| 9. Christian Doctrine 
IO The Bible, its unity, authority and use 
ee tT The British crisis 
12. Right and wrong 
6-0—7-0 MUSIC 
7-45—8-30 | Informal Discussion in groups 
| c ¥ LATA ME 2 SAS, 2 aes Aral AEST ay 
8-0 p.m. | Evening Meeting and Prayers 
Opening | 
Meeting ON BEING A CHRISTIAN STUDENT 
iz os = oie The enn Ca oar . 
| Worlds | | 
8-45—9-30 | Study | Prayer | Student Fellowship | Witness 
| Christian | 
| | Federation | | 


Cost: £3 I5s. Od. + 5/- registration fee (no extras) 

Speakers include: Rev. Roy Lee (Oxford), Canon Alan Richardson (Durham), Miss 
‘Gwenyth Hubble (Birmingham), Rev. George Sims (Dublin), Prof. A. D. Ritchie 
(Edinburgh), Prof. Donald Baillie (St. Andrew's) and many others 

Registration forms: from Branch Secretaries or Annandale 


_ MISSIONARY QUERIES 


4. Missionary Societies and the Church Overseas 


Would it be possible to have closer visible co-operation in England between the 

Societies and the Churches overseas, e.g., Indians, Africans and Chinese used 

more on deputation work, on staffs of training colleges, and on selection 
committees ? 


T is doubtful whether much more 

could be done in the direction of 

using indigenous members of the 
Church overseas for deputation work. 
Most, if not all, missionary Societies 
have now an established policy to bring 
such representatives of India, China, 
Africa, and other places, to the home 
countries for deputation work. And 
the limits in this connection are 
imposed only by financial considera- 
tions, and the availability of suitable 
people. 


The use of indigenous members of 
the Church overseas on the staffs of 
training colleges is again established 
policy with the same limitations 
imposed by finance and the availability 
of suitable people. 


“Selection Committees’? means I 
assume, Committees which select mis- 
sionaries. I don’t think the suggestion 
co use indigenous members on such 
committees is very practicable. There 
would obviously have to be one for 
cach of the countries in which mis- 
sionaries are likely to serve. Besides, 
a national of any country of missionary 
service is not necessarily a good judge 
of a possible missionary. To be an 
Indian does not inevitably mean you 
can give a sound judgment on who is 
suitable to work with and for Indians. 
The number of people who have the 
necessary gifts and qualifications, in 
addition to being nationals of any 
-ountry concerned, is very small. 


There is no doubt, however, that it 
is imperative that there should be closer 
visible co-operation in England between 


che Church here and the Church over- 
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seas. One of the most effective ways 
of achieving this would be for churches 
in England to invite ministers, priests, 
or pastors from overseas to serve for a 
period in a local church or parish. 
Could not a Cathedral invite, say, an 
Indian, a Chinese, or an African, to 
serve on its staff for a period of six, 
twelve, or twenty-four months? A 
parish might find a place on its staff 
for such a representative of the Younger 
Churches. Non-Anglican Churches. 
might either ask such people to serve 
as assistants in existing charges, or 
invite them to temporary pastorates. 

It is this sharing in the normal work 
of the Church which is likely to make 
the visible link between the Church at 
home and overseas plain. And it is 
likely greatly to enrich the life of the 
Church here and there. In line with 
the same development, the day should 
soon come when Indian Christians 
could serve in China, Chinese Christians 
in India or Africa, African Christians 
in India, China or the South Seas, and 
so on. The Church is ecumenical. 
Hence we should use Christian workers 
of whatever race or nationality any- 
where in the world where they may be 
needed and may do their best work. 
And even where there may be no 
specific need for workers drawn from 
one field to serve in another, the 
arrangement outlined should be carried 
out, as soon as possible, if for no other 
reason, than to give visible expression 
to the essential ecumenical nature of 


the Church. 
H. Leonarp Horst 


India Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society — 


“TL WILL SING WITH 
THE UNDERSTANDING ALSO” 


By7A.,\W. ADAMS 


““What makes a good hymn?” 


In the last issue the Vicar of Wribbenhall, 


Worcs., dealt with the words of hymns; in his second article he turns to 
their tunes 


F you enjoy the Savoy Operas— 

and there are few who don’t—have 

you ever wondered why it is that 
when Sullivan was collaborating with 
Gilbert he wrote music that is still alive, 
fresh, unmistakably authentic, yet his 
other compositions,-which he set most 
store by, are dated and dead? It is 
even more a cause for wonderment 
when one remembers how different in 
mind and temperament these two 
Victorians were. 


The recent series of broadcasts which 
chronicled their partnership gave the 
answer. During much of the time 
that he was writing the music of the 
Savoy operas Sullivan was hankering 
after what he called “serious compo- 
sition”’: grand opera, large-scale 
oratorios and religious works. And 
to a Victorian “‘ serious composition ” 
meant—serious composition; something 
very different from “light” music, 
tuneful numbers to clothe Gilbert’s wit, 
which, as was so often the case, he 
dashed off at the last moment at an 
all-night sitting. How much more so 
if it was religious music that he was 
writing. It must be as different from 
“Jight ” music as the Liturgy is from 
common speech, as a theatre from a 
church, and a Victorian Gothic church 
at that, dark with stained glass and 
cluttered about with brass ornaments 
and pitch pine. One can imagine 
Sullivan getting himself into the right 
frame of mind for “serious work ”’, 
and to that extent failing to be his real 
self. 


Perhaps this is overdrawn and 
unjust. But how -else could you 
explain that one half of him lives, 
while the other half died long ago: the 
one half the essential Sullivan, the dead 
part hardly to be distinguished from 
the work of his uninspired contem- 
poraries? 


True and False Criteria 


There is a moral in this if we can 
find it. General Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, saw the point when he 
bluntly remarked that he didn’t see 
why the Devil should have all the best 
tunes. In other words, the sharp divi- 
sion between “light” and “ serious ”’ 
music (with the implied suggestion 
that the former is of little account and 
only the latter of permanent value) or, 
for that matter, between secular and 
religious, is a false one. It is an aspect 
of that false intellectualism affected by 
the self-conscious highbrow which 
vitiates both the understanding and the 
enjoyment of any art, not least the art 
of living. 

There is only one absolute distinction 
in music or anything else, and it is 
between good and bad, with all the 
various shades that lie between. There 
is good light music and bad: the best 
of it is as good, in its own class and 
in its own right, as any other kind— 
but solely on its merit as music. 
Equally, “serious”? music can be as 
bad as anything that comes out of Tin 
Pan Alley. It is a muddle-headed con- 
fusion of morals and esthetics to sup- 
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pose that the value of a thing is to be 
judged in accordance with its preten- 
sions, serious, religious or otherwise. 
This is not to deny that we derive our 
deepest satisfaction from works that are 
anything but light, the B-minor Mass, 
for example. But that is another 
question. 

If this argument is sound, it has a 
bearing on our subject: that nothing 
can absolve a hymn-tune from not 
being, as it stands, and in its own right, 
a good tune, quite apart from its 
own particular limitations and pur- 
poses. This seems a glaring example 
of the obvious. But it is a fact that 
many well-known and popular hymn- 
tunes are manifestly bad as tunes. You 


could never call them hymn-melodies. 
The classical example is the Rev. W. 
Boyd’s tune Pentecost to “ Fight the 
Good Fight”. It consists in all of 32 
notes, of which 16 are the same; the 
whole range is a diminished fifth, 
indeed until the penultimate note only 
a~ fourth. (<doh? to, fan 7 ye ene 
rhythm is unvaried in each line; there 
is no climax, no point which draws it 
together. | What keeps it going is its 
associations’ with Monsell’s verse and 
our own youth. “Lah” it over to 
yourself a few times without thinking 
about the words, and its utter banality 
will begin to impress itself. Now 


compare Pentecost with this tune:— 


You don’t need to be a musician to 
see, merely by looking at the line of 
notes (which follow the rise and fall 
of the melody) that it has shape. 
Notice the curve of the first section, 
which after a short flight returns to 
earth again. The next phrase, already 
air-borne, repeats the first curve, but 
five notes higher. The climax is 
reached at the beginning of the third 
phrase, and a series of downward runs 
and varied rhythms brings us smoothly 
back again, leaving us with the feeling 
that we have been somewhere, seen 
something, and that the whole journey 
was graceful and balanced and satisfy- 
ing, like the flight of a bird. Now this 
was not composed for a hymn: it is an 
Irish traditional melody. And _ it 
stands on its own feet, needing to be 
propped up neither by words nor har- 
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mony. All the same, it makes a very 
satisfactory Long Measure hymn-tune, 
as you will see at Songs of Praise 37 
{t has, perhaps, one fault from our point 
of view. | The range is just a little 
wide for the ordinary adult voice. 
Otherwise it is a very good illustration 
of General Booth’s dictum. 


Words and Tunes 


Many of our popular tunes, as I have 
already hinted, limp along on the 
crutches of words and harmony. How 
closely they are often wedded to the 
words, not only by association, but 
because they were composed with the 
first verse of some particular hymn ia 
view, can be ~ seen =n > Dykes 
Gerontius: 


/ 
Praise to the Holiest in the height-— 
so the tune must leap UP to “ heigh« ” 


And in the depth be praise—obvi- 
ously it must leap DOWN. Notice, 
too, how the long accented notes mark 
the natural emphasis of the words: 

/ 
In all His works most wonderful 


/ i / 


Most sure in all His ways. 
What, you may say, could be more 
appropriate? But see what happens in 
verse 6: ; 

And in the garden secretly—and the 
tune goes soaring triumphantly UP- 
WARDS! 


/ / 
And on the Cross on high—and 


DOWN it goes with a bump to the 
bathetic depths of verse one. 

And the accentuation which suits 
the first verse gives also this: 


/ / 

And to the rescue came. 

Dykes has spoilt from the outset 
his chances of writing a good 
tune by writing it round the open- 
ing lines. His object, that is, was not 
to compose a tune which would stand 
by itself, but to accompany the religious 
sentiments of one verse of one hymn. 
But it is obvious that if a hymn has 
more than one stanza, each verse will 
be different in content and expression, 
as well as metrically. What is impor- 
tant, therefore, is not that the tune 
should mirror exactly any particular 
series of words, but that it should 
express the mood of a hymn as a whole. 
A hymn is not a recitative. 


Harmony and Tunes 

The other prop, harmony, is also 
worth a moment’s consideration by 
itself. You have vrobably noticed, you 
have probably felt, the irresistible 
impulse to sing in parts when a popular 
hymn like “ Abide with me” or “ Sun 
of my soul” is sung. And anyone 
who has to do with church choirs 
knows their rooted antipathy to unison 
singing. The reason is quite simple. 
The melody isn’t interesting enough by 
itself to bear much repetition. More- 


over, the writers of nineteenth century 
hymn-tunes thought as much in terms 
of a sugary style of harmony as. of 
melody; more so in many cases. The 
whole genus has been aptly described 
as “ the strawberry jam of music’, and 
as belonging to the class of part-songs 
rather than hymns. The immediate 
cause, no doubt, was that the great 
hymn-writing and tune-composing 
period coincided with the introduction 
of choirs into churches and chapels. 
The choirs had to be given plenty to 
do, and cloying harmonies below and 
a wide vocal range with lots of high 
notes above were just what ambitious 
choirmasters and their singers were 
wanting. Indeed, choirs and organists 
even of small places of worship aped a 
cathedral or professional style of music, 
and effectively reduced the bulk of the 
congregation to silence. I am inclined 
to think that congregational singing 
will never come into its own until most 
choirs have been disbanded and scat- 
tered among the congregation. It 
would make an enormous difference to 
congregational _ worship. There is 
nothing more cleansing, more hearten- 
ing, and more calculated to put one 
into a receptive frame of mind than to 
join in having a “good sing” at a 
good tune. 


Rhythm and Tunes 


One more illustration of the pre- 
occupation of nineteenth century 
composers with other than melodic 
considerations was their indifference to 
rhythm. Now variety of rhythmic 
structure is almost as essential an 
ingredient of melody as shapeliness of 
tune. But many of their efforts con- 
sist of monotonous succession of notes 
of the same time-value. Even when 
there is some faint stirring of rhythm, 
it is exactly repeated in each line. And 
the musical (?) editors of hymn- 
books were not content even with that. 
They must needs reduce the work of 
better composers to their own deadly 


rigidity, so that Orlando Gibbons’ 
Angel’s Song : 
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Sir Thomas Browne was curious to 
know ‘what song the angels sang.” 
I am sure it was Orlando’s version, 
rather than that of his editors. 


Marks of a good tune 


But it is time we tried to draw to- 
gether these stray threads. Looking 
back, I seem to have said more about 
what makes a bad tune than what 
makes a good one. But in order to 
distinguish the good from the bad, we 
need to know both when we meet them. 
It is difficult to lay down precise rules, 
and also dangerous. But no-one will 
cavil at the principle that a good tune 
should be singable, and to be that it 
must lie within the compass of the 
ordinary voice. The hymn belongs to 
the congregation rather than the choir, 
and the best tunes will sweep along 
even without organ or piano. Thomas 
Wood’s St. Osyth (S. of P. 11), which 
only once goes outside the octave, 
shows what can be done even with a 
long tune. 


A good tune will express the mood 

of a hymn as a whole, and not be a 
eee 

dramatization of one particular verse. 


A good melody must have shape, 
structure, pattern, call it what you like, 
so that it seems to know where it is 
going and why it is coming back. It 
will have a climax, usually in the 
middle or early in the second-half of 
a four-line tune, and it is this which 
gives emotional point and pulls the 
whole thing together. 
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Some variety of rhythm within and 
between the lines is an asset, though 
some of the old psalm tunes (like Old 


Hundredth) seem to manage well 
enough without it. Too many of the 
tunes in our hymn-books are shape- 
less, aimless, without any real climax, 
rhythmically inflexible, and depend far 
too much on slick and_ sentimental 
harmony. There is a logic and a 
balance about all good tunes. They 
grow out of some germinal idea, so 
that it is possible to see why they do 
this or that, even if one isn’t a trained 
musician. Look, e.g., at Vaughan 
Williams’ King’s Weston (S. of P. 
392) which begins from quite a simple 
idea and is built up step by step to a 
magnificent climax. 


Here are some others which 
illustrate the points I have tried to 
make:— 


(R.C.H.—Revised Church Hymnary; 
E.H.—English Hymnal). 


TRADITIONAL: 
Sussex, (English), 5 ot (Posen 
Ga 33) 
Martyrdom (Scottish), S. of P. 449, 
R.C:H. 457. 

Rhuddlan (Welsh), S. of P. 552; 
\Dpiis Bey 7 
St. Columba (Irish), S. of P. 654, 

E.H. 490. 
Picardy (Brench), oS. of “Ps° 27a, 
R.G.H5 1636: 


15TH CENTURY: 
Innsbruck, S.-ot P57, 2G. 23a. 


16TH CENTpRY: 


Passion Chorale S- ot) Po 128, 
R.C.H. 107. 

Aeterna Christi Munera, S. of P. 37, 
EH. 175. (Based on an old 


plainsong melody.) 


17TH CENTURY: 


Arnstadt, S. of P. 52, R.C.H. 567. 

Schmiicke Dich, S. of P. 267, 
NE 224 

Iste Confessor, S. of P. 349, E.H. 


435. 


18TH CENTURY: 


Carlisle, S. of P. 458, R.C.H. 344. 
Hanover, S. of P. 618, R.C.H. 9. 
Wareham, S. of P..631, R.C.H. 253. 
Binchester, S. of P. 509, R.C.H. 440. 


19TH CENTURY: 
Aberystwyth, S. of P. 542, R.C.H. 
414. 
Stracathro, S. of P. 438, R.C.H. 451. 
Intercessor, S. of P. 307, R.C.H. 485. 
Meiling, S. of P2463 .R.C Hai 


20TH CENTURY: 


Love Unknown (John Ireland), S. 
OfoP 41270. 76, 

Down Ampney (Vaughan Wil- 
Hams) SiS.0b.P) 17.7.) k.C, be Voq. 

Marching (Martin Shaw), S. of P. 
67S kh: Gs on 4. 


But this is only a beginning. Go 
and discover more for yourself: there 
is a vast store to be drawn on from 
many centuries and many lands, enough 
to keep you singing for the rest of your 
days. Only, let it be with the under. 
standing also. 


Cc. A. M. 


T Westminster it became evident that 
ps the majority of S.C.M. members “had 

not heard of the C.A.M. It was 
introduced by the Chairman as the ‘‘ big 
brother’ of the S.C.M. This must have 
been a reference to the maturity of its out- 
look, for the C.A.M. is not numerically 
large. Its membership seems to settle down 
again and again at the 2,000 mark, but we 
believe that with as many members again 
the Movement could be more than twice as 
effective, and its organisation would be less 
of a financial burden on its members. The 
vision of the World Church and the wide 
range of Christian responsibility which the 
S.C.M. is giving to so many students should 
not be allowed to fade in post-student life. 
Furthermore, it should be shared. It was 
an early decision of the Auxiliary Movement 
to open its ranks to those who had not had 
the privilege of S.C.M. membership at 
College. We are convinced that much of 
the technique of the S.C.M. can be applied 
outside the University sphere. It is difficult 
to imagine how the S.C.M. could have be- 
come what it is without its College branches, 
its Conferences, its band of full-time Secre- 
taries, its international contacts, and yet still 
there is a marked lack of this kind of inter- 
denominational activity organised through 
the local churches. 


This year the First General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches will take 
place at Amsterdam. This makes it all the 
more important that in each locality there 
should be a body of informed opinion, com- 
mitted to the same high aim of thinking 
and planning together. The C.A.M. has 2 
very special contribution to make both before 
and after Amsterdam. 


As an example of the kind of thing we are 

trying to do in answer to the challenge of 
Westminster 1948, there is the Education 
Conference at Chester from 30th March 
3rd April on the teacher’s vocation. This 
will be of special interest to those who are 
just about to embark upon their first teach- 
ing job. Under the searching title ‘‘ Why 
Teach? ’’ we shall have a picked band of 
Educational Experts, including Dr. Marjorie 
Reeves, John Friend, an administrator of the 
Education Act, Mrs. Joan Sheppard, Deputy- 
Principal of an Emergency Training College, 
and M. Bertrand from France. Dr. Alec 
Vidler will give the final address on the 
Nature of Vocation, and Rev. F. W. T. 
Craske (the Westminster Choirmaster) will 
act as Chaplain. Registration Forms can be 
had from Annandale. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Credo ut Intelligam 


Christian Apologetics, by Alan 
Richardson (S.C.M. Press, 10/6). 
In the S.C.M. we were bound to 
aave a special interest in this book. 
From 1938-43 the author was our 
Study Secretary, since when he has 
been a canon of Durham. In fact, it 
is a book of such major importance as 
to be of significance at the very least 
for the whole English-speaking world. 
Alan Richardson has made the best use 
of his canonry; he has kept au fait with 
the leading theological and _philoso- 
phical discussions of the last few years 
(years of tremendous theological re- 
thinking) and produced a book which 
illuminates everything it touches on, 
and which is written with a clarity 
and grace of style uncommon in theo- 
logians. © My copy is scored with 
marks noting important points well 
made. It is clearly a book that one 
will turn to again and again. All I 
can do here is to indicate its general 
point of view. 


What Alan Richardson has done is 
to re-state the classical Christian posi- 
tion on faith and reason, reason and 
revelation in the light of the positive 
and negative results of modern Biblical 
scholarship and of modern scientific 
thought. On the negative side it 
means admitting the harm that has 
been done to Christian doctrine by a 
view of revelation as a series of propo- 
sitional truths deductively arrived at, a 
view which was intensified by the 
doctrine of the Infallibiltiy of Scripture; 
it also means accepting such truths as 
have been seen by Marxists, Freudians, 
Existentialists and Scientific Humanists; 
(he points out that the first two are 
allies against rationalism and_posi- 
tivism). Positively it means showing 
that in St. Augustine’s conception of 
general and special revelation re-stated, 
there is a much more adequate analysis 
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of the relation of faith and reason than 
in Aquinas, the Continental Reformers 
or Barth; and also that theology, 
when science is properly understood, is 
a scierice (a humane science as to its 
method, which is empirical, not deduc- 
tive) and requires its own proper cate- 
gory in order to account for the exist- 
ance of the believing and worshipping 
Christian community; that peculiar 
category is revelation, which alone can 
account for the Judzo-Christian history. 
In the course of this he shows that 
rationality is only possible at all by 
believing in something, that the deliber- 
ate choice of a key idea is essential 
to thinking, and hence that “ reason 
must be ‘justified by faith’ by beliey- 
ing something which is not self- 
evident or demonstrable to all men in 
virtue of the fact that they are rational 
beings’. In short, faith is not a sub- 
stitute for understanding, but the con- 
dition of it. | Reason and conscience 
are the point of contact of special reve- 
lation with the general revelation which 
is dialectically both fulfilled and con- 
demned by it. 


On this basis Alan Richardson deals 
with most of the intellectual heresies of 
the day and scores time and time again 
(e.g., his, discussion of ‘ ideology’). 
He is equally forceful when dealing 
with questions arising from the Bible 
such as the arguments from prophecy 
and miracle. It is a long time since 
the fundamental pre-suppositions of the 
Christian faith have been so power- 
fully expounded. I hope we have now 
got sufficiently far from the war-time 
rush for S.C.M. members in their third 
and fourth years to read a really solid, 
mind-stretching book about their faith. 
This is the one for them. And it will 
not only stretch their minds; it will 
strengthen their wills and bring them 
to their knees. 


Re HAP. 


The Two Testaments 


The Authority of the Old Testament, 
by A. G. Hebert (Faber, 15/-). , 
This is a fuller treatment of an issue 
bore briefly, but ably, treated in Alan 
Richardson’s Christian Apologetics 
(review above). It is an issue which 
all those who pursue any academic 
courses in O.T. and N.T. have to face, 
and which these courses rarely, if ever, 
do face. The reason is that the doc- 
trine of the authority of Scripture 
became completely confused under the 
impact of modern British scholarship 
and we are only now beginning to get 
things straight. In this tnatter, Fr. 
Hebert’s books get steadily better; the 
disquieting features of his The Throne 
of David have practically disappeared 
in this book, and he gives a very full 
(a little too full: the book could have 
been shorter) discussion of Revelation, 
Inspiration, the Canon, Scripture and 
Tradition, and the interpretation of the 
O.T. in the N.T. It is essential read- 
ing for clergy and ministers, lay 
preachers and teachers of scripture in 
secondary schools; and we hope some 
senior S.C.M. members will also tackle 

it. 

Repti phe 


The Boundaries of Science 


Science and Politics, by A. D. Ritchie 
(OnWnea= 9 2)//6)) 

The annual Riddell Memorial Lec- 
tures at Durham University have been 
providing some very stimulating fare 
of late, and at a price well within the 
limits of the student’s purse. The 
latest series to be published is no excep- 
tion. One of the astonishing features 
of recent times is the readiness with 
which men, dazzled by the achieve- 
ments of applied science, have looked 
to a social utopia in the future, brought 
about by a fuller application of science 
to the affairs of men, and have com- 
bined it with a psychological or’ socio- 
logical determinism in the realm of 
morals. Prof. Ritchie examines two 
questions : (1) whether men’s beliefs— 


including men of science—are socially 
conditioned; (2) whether there is a 
science of human relations which can 
provide solutions to political problems. 
In the course of it he has some shrewd 
things to say about the different 
sciences, including law and medicine, 
and about the difference between 
science and technology. He reiterates 
what Prof. Polanyi said in the previous 
series of lectures concerning the moral 
assumptions necessary in society before 
science can flourish, assumptions which 
in fact have been the creation of the 
Greek-Christian tradition and which 
are in grave danger to-day. Prof. 
Ritchie packs a lot into his three lec- 
tures, and his short, pungent sentences 
are very like the style of T. R. Milford. 
Ree: 


The Crisis of the West 


Our Culture, its Christian roots and 
present crisis: Edward Alleyn 
Lectures, 1944 ed. V. A. Demant, 
ID) Mibattey (Sete Cake maciio)s 

This volume contains 6 essays on 

Our Culture, all of them readable and 

thought-provoking, by H. A. Hodges 

(on Its Thought), Christopher Dawson 

(on Education), Dorothy Sayers (on 

fsthetics), Maurice B. Reckitt (on 

Work), and two—an introductory and 

2 final lecture (on Religion) —by V. A. 

Demant. Each essay is a good intro- 

duction to the thought of the lecturer. 

The most exciting is that by Professor 

Hodges. His essay ought to be read 

along with his lecture at Westminster 

(to be published in The Student World 

and Quarter 1948): each essay ampli- 

fies points made more lightly in the 
other. The two together give an 
interpretation of the history of and part 
played by thought (and in particular 

Christian thought) in our Western 

culture which, if accepted, will mark 

for many of us a new starting-point 
in our understanding of Christian obli- 
gation inside the University and out- 
side it. 

Indeed, Professor Hodges’ lecture 
steals the book, not merely by its bril- 
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liance, but also by the way in which 
he provides a standard of criticism for 
the reader to apply to the other lectures. 
‘One certainly wonders how many of 
Mr. Reckitt’s pre-suppositions can stand 
if one accepts Professor Hodges’ judg- 
ments that Christianity finds in each 
age a society takino shape which it may 
learn to criticize and bless; but that 
‘Christians do not control history or 
even know how it should be controlled: 
God does that, for society and the 
Church, through his actions of judg- 
ment and mercy. 

Miss Sayers makes some interesting 
points on “a Christian - esthetic 
These, she says, she owes to Colling- 
wood. Her own contribution is to link 
these points with Christian dogma. 
Her manner of doing this is perhaps 
a little facile, but she does compel atten- 
tion not simply by the brilliance of her 
writing but also by the persistence of 
her questioning, “ What is the correct 
relationship between Christian belief 
and esthetic theory?” 

J. D. McCaucHEy 


Unsafe Guidance 


The Church and the Churches, by 
Keita) Carcickees Simi num on@ayie 
Press, 7/6, R.B:@, “edition, = 2/-). 

This book calls to mind a party 
game: “ The Prince of Wales has lost 
his hat, and some say this and some 
say that, but what does number six 
say?” 

Part One of this book sketches our 
fundamental differences on such issues 
as the ministry, sacraments, Church 


membership and so on. Part Two 
provides five short chapters on 
‘ several sorts of believers”. There is 


here an attempt to do far too much in 
too short a space, and with insufficient 
skill at rigid selection. The author’s 
quotations from other writers, with 
which the book abounds, are not 
always illuminating, and are sometimes 
even misleading torn from their con- 
text. Her judgments and definitions 
of differences between the Churches 
reveal a certain naivety. 
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Miss Carrick Smith’s aim is laud- 
able enough, to interpret the riches of 
one tradition to another. But it is difh- 
cult to see what useful purpose was 
served by the publication of this rather 
bad book. Subscribers to the Religious 
Book Club will already have on their 
shelves E. A. Payne’s The Free Church 
Tradition and the Bishop of Durham’s 
Anglican Tradition. For an introduc- 
tory survey, the S.C.M. Press has (or 
had) on its list a much better book 
in Canon Herklots’ These Denomina- 
tions. | Students who are wanting to 
learn about the denominational divi- 
sions of the Church in England would 
be well advised to spend their time on 
these other three books. 

J. D. McCaucHey 


Taking “up or Becoming ? 
To be a Teacher, by H. C. Dent 
(University of London Press, 4/6). 
In education as in many other 
spheres of life, excellent plans may be 
devised and set working, but if the 
right personnel to execute the plans 
are not forthcoming then failure is the 
result. Mr. Dent analyses the- reasons 
why people “take uv teaching” and 
lists the qualities needful in a true 
teacher, showing the difference between 
“taking up teaching ” and “ becoming 
a teacher”. The Teacher’s task is a 
formidable one, as he has “to help his 
pupils to live a rich personal life and 
contribute to the limit of his capacity 
to the well-being of society’, but cer- 
tainly it is one well worth undertaking. 
So many educational books deal with 
“the School” and “ the Child” (it is 
right they should) that it is refreshing 
to have one about “the Teacher”. It 
is obvious this book has been written in 
a hurry, but nevertheless it is worth 
reading by those who are wondering 
whether “to become Tleachers”’ and 
those who already are members of the 
teaching profession. In places it is 
very provocative and __ stimulates 
thought, particularly the section on the 
training of Teachers. 
Joan WRIGHT 


South India and After 


Towards a United Church, 1913-1947 
(Edinburgh House Press, 10/6). 


This book will be essential to those 
who are in any way concerned with 
the reunion of the church in South 
India which was inaugurated last 
September. The core of it is a full, 
accurate, fair, sympathetic and critical 
analysis of the whole prolonged (and 
sometimes tortuous) negotiations be- 
tween Anglicans, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists from 
their inception in 1919 to the early 
summer of 1947, by Bishop Stephen 
Neill, who for a good part of the time 
' was Bishop of Tinnevelly. Nothing 
quite like it exists elsewhere. 


Much of the discussion was taken up 
with Anglican-Congregational difficul- 
ties, the Anglicans being conscious of 
opposition among many, though not 
all, Anglo-Catholics outside South 
India. Consequently the book includes 
a statement of the - Anglo-Catholic 
opposition view by Canon G. W. 
Broomfield, written eirenically by one 
who is sincerely anxious for unity, and 
as persuasively as that view can be put, 
followed by a Congregationalist view by 
Reve KeicOrchardaaaiihe three 
together bring us theologically up-to- 
date on the general reunion discussions 
(for the existence of the South India 
union is of great significance for the 
whole world) and the picture is not of 
such blank opposites as might be 
thought. And the actual accomplish- 
ment of the Union may achieve a lot 
more. 

Perhaps the most important words in 
the book are written by the Editor in 
his Introduction: “The truth is that 
co-operation between the Churches must 
go very much farther, or it has already 
gone too far”. Bishop Neill’s sum- 
mary of lessons to be learned from the 
negotiations are a pointer to the means 
of implementing the first part of that 
sentence; the second part is surely in- 
conceivable. 

The book some 


also contains 


material from 1913 onwards about 
East Africa. Re Hee. 


Icons 


Russian Icons, by David Talbot Rice 
(King Penguin, 2/6). 

Here is another valuable and delight- 
ful book in the excellent King Penguin 
series by the Watson Gordon Professor 
of the History of Art, Edinburgh. 

There is a concise essay on Russian 
icons, tracing their history and showing 
that the name con is not to be exclu- 
sively associated with ‘small stereo- 
typed religious pictures, usually depict- 
ing somewhat obscure saints and as 
often as not covered . . . with dirt and 
candle smoke.” 

The essay is more than adequately 
illustrated by 16 plates of exquisite 
artistry, covering a period from the 
rith century (represented by Our Lady 
of Vladimir) to the early 17th cen- 
tury (represented by The Tsarevich 
Dimitri and Prince Roman of Onglich). 

The reproductions are very success- 
ful and the colouring most satisfactory 
in all 16 plates, particularly beautiful 
ones being St. Demitrius of Salonica 
and The Old Testament Trinity by 
Andrew Rublev, c. 1410. ‘I think 
branches might add this little book to 
their libraries, not because it ought to 
be read but because it contains within 
its pages a very great deal of. grace 


and beauty. RowENA JONES 


Short Notices 


Dr. Johnson's Prayers (S.C.M. Press, 
6/-). 

It was a good idea to make this 
collection, for Dr. Johnson wrote many 
prayers, and they are not readily avail- 
able. The book has been beautifully 
produced by the S.C.M. Press and 


would make an excellent gift. 


Guide to Marriage, by Leslie J. Tizard 
(Allen and Unwin, 7/6). 


Such a guide is more needed in these 
days by students than usual with so 
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many older men up at college. The 
Minister of Carrs Lane Church, Birm- 
ingham, who is associated with the 
Marriage Guidance Council, has 
written a most useful book covering 
engagement, marriage and setting-up 
house. It takes the form of 28 
letters. They are written in an 
informal style, to help the widest 
number of people, and are therefore 
“ popular’; but the advice they con- 
tain is thoroughly sensible and needed. 
We are sure the book will be useful in 
the student world. 


The Creed of a Christian, by W. M. F. 
Scott and A. Watkin Jones 
(Epworth Press, 3/6). 


Here are six broadcast talks cover- 
ing some of the main affirmations of 
the Christian faith, They were used 
as a basis for group discussion widely 
throughout the North of England; and 
they are worth nublishing along with 
appended questions. Mr. Scott man- 
ages better than Dr. Watkin Jones to 
state the Christian faith in other than 
traditional or conventional language. 
But the whole series is a workmanlike 
effort to communicate the faith. 


Pascal and Kierkegaard, by D. G. M. 
Patrick (Lutterworth Press, vol. 1 


15 /=3 volves 257 3). 


These two volumes, “a study in the 
strategy of evangelism ”’, are the legacy 
of a brilliant former member of the 
S.C.M. who died in Geneva in 1944 
when he was only 37. From 1933-35 
he was Theological Colleges Secretary, 
and after that saw almost continuous 
service with the W.S.C.F. and other 
cecumenical bodies in Geneva until his 
early death. The burden of this sub- 
stantial study is that Christian apolo- 
getics must be on the offensive, chal- 
lenging the false gods of modern 
thought, undermining the grounds of 
disbelief by making real, sympathetic 
contact with it and finally showing the 
desperateness of the human situation 
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without Christ. This was the tech- 
nique of both the men studied by 
Denzil Patrick. The volumes have 
been placed in Annandale Library. 


Reb 


Prophet and Nation, by E. L. Allen 
(Nisbet, 7/6). 


The sub-title is “A Reconciliation 
of Divided Loyalties” which gives an 
indication of the way in which the 
author deals with the subject which he 
has set himself. The book contains 
studies of Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah I and II. There is in 
it all the strain of one who wishes to 
be brief, interesting and valuable at the 
same time. To say that there is pro- 
vided here a useful introduction for a 
beginner points towards the nature of 
Dr. Allen’s achievement. He does not, 
of course, pretend to offer complete- 
ness; a study of this book must lead 
to further thought and study, else it 
leads nowhere, and the author fails 
then to give the help he intends. 


CuHares BRrowNE 


Recent Pamphlets 


The German Problem and the Responsihility 
of Britain, by Robert Birley (S.C.™. 
Press, adm). 


This Burge Memorial 
Educational Adviser of 
Germany and 


Lecture by the 
the British Zone in 
formerly Headmaster of 
Charterhouse, is a useful survey ‘‘ behind 
the headlines ’’ of the German problem and 
its antecedents; its positive suggestions a1e 
also good. 


Crisis. and Reality, by the Christendom 


Group, (S:P:@.K.; 4d). 


It is doubtful if those who do not know 
the larger productions of this group will 
appreciate the nuances of this brief Christian 


judgment. Those who do will find familiar. 
general statements and oddly assorted 
remedies whose relation to the Christian 


faith and right to be called ‘‘ Christian ’’ is 
far from clear. 


On Reconciliation, ‘by Victor Gollancz 


(Gollancz, 1/-). 


This is a reprint of two speeches’ on the 
German problem, stressing personal relation- 
ships and unconditional forgiveness. It is 
good for us to listen to Mr. Gollancz; his 
voice’ on this matter is (curiously) our 
nearest equivalent to that of Karl Barth on 
the Continent; curious because his theology 
is different and is unable to account for the 
fact that Jesus was crucified. But he is a 
corrective, even though the anonymous 
theologians he corrects appear a peculiarly 
egregious lot. We haven’t met them. 

1a 1S EN, 


News from China, by Ronald Rees (E.H P., 
1/-). 

The man for whose services your mission- 
ary secretaries most often receive requests 
from the colleges just now is Ronald Rees, 
from 1922 to 1947 secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China, and a former 
member of S.C.M. staff. He has put down 
the sort of thing which no doubt he says 
to student audiences in a booklet which 
forms much the best introduction to «he 
Chinese scene obtainable anywhere else at 
the price. He has something to say about 


all the problems of modern China, and what 
he says is right up to date. It should be 
required reading for anyone whose know- 
ledge of China is elementary, and there is a 
good deal in it even for the better informed. 


Milestones in Missionary Co-operation (x), 
by H. G. G. Herklots (C.M.S:, 6d.). 


Landmarks in C.M.S. History, by R. E. 
Doggett (C.M.S., 6d.). 


The two C.M.S. pamphlets belong to a 
new series called Adventures of Faith. 
While the appeal of one will be largely to 
those who already have some interest in the 
S.C.M., the other tells the history of mis- 
sionary co-operation from the beginnings of 
the modern missionary movement to the first 
great international missionary conference, 
Edinburgh rg10. At the same time it is 
the story of the birth of the cecumenical 
movement, in which S.C.M. had so large a 
share. Most S.C.M. members to-day are 
poorly furnished with information about the 
origins of those movements of thought in 
which we have become involved. Now that 
ignorance can be removed for 6d. there is 
no excuse for it! 

Jack BEnnitr 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


And its relation to Jesus’s Farewell Discourses in John I7 
by A. H. DAMMERS (Westcott House, Cambridge) 


Many S.C.M. members studied the outline on Jesus’s Farewell Discourses 

(John 14-17) at Study Swanwick last year and have been working through it 

during the winter. These latter will have got to the last study by now, where a 

question is asked ‘‘ How far are the different themes of the Lord’s Prayer brought 

out in John I7 ?” The answer to this question worked out by A. H. Dammers 

in the way he explains, shows what canbe done by an intelligent use of the 
Revised Version of the Bible 


How far are the different themes 
of the Lord’s Prayer brought out 
in John Seventeen? 


HIS question, asked by the 
Study Secretaries in the current 
S.C.M. Study Outline, Jesus’ 
Farewell Discourses, is no merely 
academic one. The Lord’s Prayer 
[which we will consider in the more 
familiar version of Matthew 6 % (com- 
pare Luke 11 £)] is clearly part of 


the earliest Gospel tradition. Equally 
clearly John 17 is among the latest 
parts of the N.T.* Both passages 
deal with prayer, a subject on which 
we might expect the individual writers 
of the N.T. to show considerable 
variety. Points of contact between 
them therefore illustrate the essential 
unity of thought behind the variety of 


* See Strachan, The Fourth Goshel, 3rd Edition, 
§.C.M. Press, 1941, pp. 271-277 and 298-301 for 
general critical position here adopted. 
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expression within the N.T. This 
unity in turn is the basis of the unity 
cf the Christian faith, an essential factor 
in its appeal to a distracted world. 


Even the most partial and tentative 
demonstration of the unity of primitive 
Christian thinking may be of par- 
ticular interest to members of S.C.M. 
with its pioneering tradition of cecu- 
menical concern. The following short 
notes, composed during the train 
journey home from ‘ Study Swanwick 
1947’ by one who had never pre- 
viously attended an S.C.M. conference, 
are submitted with gratitude. Com- 
piled with a Revised Version of the 
Bible and no other books of reference, 
they are intended to encourage other 
students to make similar preliminary 
studies for themselves. 


Our Father 


In John 17 Jesus uses the word 
‘Rather ’ six times (17!) 5) !1, 21, 24, 25), 
He speaks of himself as ‘the Son’ 
(17 1). His sonship is unique and 
intimate, ‘thou, Father, art in me and 
Tin thee’ (17 24). Through him the 
disciples can realise a similar sonship. 
‘For they are thine’ (17 9, cf. 17 °). 
He prays that ‘ they also may be in us’ 
(17 21, cf. 17 2 2). He prays in fact 
that the disciples may become the sons 
of God in the new sense which he him- 
self makes possible; that they may share 
his sonship. The words ‘ Our Father ’ 
express the same sharing in sonship 
with him. When we pray ‘Our 
Father’ Jesus is praying with us, as 
according to John he did in the upper 
room, that we may fully realise our 
vocation of sonship. This full realisa- 
tion Paul calls (Rom. 8 !%) ‘ the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God’. 

In Luke’s introduction to the Lord’s 
Prayer (11 !) the disciples ask ‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray’. Paul, too, confesses 
(Rom 8 26) that Christians “know not 
how to pray as they ought’. But, he 
goes on, ‘the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered’. Looking 
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back to the time when Jesus was on 
earth, and ‘the Spirit was not yet, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified ° 
(Jn. 7 39), John attributes this prayer 
of intercession to Jesus. As we con- 
sider the prophecy of Judas’ betrayal 
and of Peter’s denial of which John 
has just told us; as we consider the dis- 
loyalties of the church down the ages 
and of us its members, we can sense, if 
only dimly, the silent groanings of 
spirit with which Jesus prays for us 
sinners. Yet ‘Our Father’ remains. 
a prayer of joy and hope. It is both 
a statement that in Jesus the disciples. 
realise their true sonship and a prayer 
that they may fully do so. 


Which art in Heaven 

Jesus (17 ') ‘lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, said, Father . The Father 
is in heaven, apart, distinct. Yet the 
Son knows and shares in the heavenly 
glory. He can pray (17 5) ‘Glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the 
world was’. Through him the disciples. 
too can share in the heavenly glory. 
So Jesus prays ‘that they may behold 
my glory’ (17 24) that they may in 
fact be in heaven with the Father and 
with himself. 


Hallowed be Thy Name 


‘Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name .: «.'. ‘(pel hs yerpar 
parallel may be illuminated by the first 
prayer that ‘the Son may glorify thee ” 
(171). For it is clear, though the 
history of the word ‘ glory ’ in the Bible 
has yet to be written, that the glory 
and the holiness of the Father: are 
closely connected. To glorify him is 
to hallow his name. In the O.T. the 
word ‘ glory’ describes the presence of 
God on earth. While the temple was 
the centre of his worship, his presence 
was thought to dwell there in par- 
ticular. There it was that Isaiah heard 
the seraphim crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth 
is full of his glory’: Isaiah proclaims the 


glory of the holy name of God. So 
supremely does the work of Jesus. ‘I 
glorified thee on earth, having accom- 
plished the work which thou hast given 
me to do’. God’s name is hallowed, 
his glory is realised in the work of 
Jesus. Now for John the cross is pecu- 
liarly at once the realisation of God’s 
glory on earth and the accomplishment 
of Jesus’ work. In his account the last 
words from the cross are ‘It is 
finished’. The Greek word is from 
the same root as that used for ‘ accom- 
plished’ here. Further, Jesus (17 1°) 
“is glorified in them’. The disciples’ 
work, too, realises God’s glory, hallows 
his name. As Matthew records (5 16) 
‘Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in 
heaven’. Of course that partaking by 
them and us in the hallowing of God’s 
name is only made possible by the 
action of Jesus (17 26) ‘IT made known 
unto them thy name and will make it 
known’. Jesus fulfils the prophetic 
work of Isaiah by proclaiming and ‘so 
hallowing God’s name among men. 


Thy will be done 


In the other gospels the perfect com- 
mentary on this petition is found in the 
agony in the garden (Mt. 26 29, 
Mk. 14 %6), That story John does not 
tell. Probably his equivalent to it is 
found in 12 27 28, where Jesus prays, 
‘Father glorify thy name’. The 
prayer is at once answered. God has 
glorified (hallowed) and will glorify 
his name. He has glorified his name 
by means of his Word. He glorified 
itin nature. ‘ By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made’ (Ps. 33 §). 
He glorified it in history by the mouth 
of his prophets to whom ‘the word of 
the Lord came’. He glorified it 
supremely in the person and work of 


Jesus. ‘And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father) full of grace and 
truth’ (Jn. 1 4). So it is that the 
angels praise God at the coming of the 
Word, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace...’ (Lk. 2 #4). 


In chapter 17, as elsewhere, John 
prefers to express the work of Jesus in 
terms of glorifying the name of the 
Father rather than of obedience to his 
will. The closeness of the two ideas can 
be seen in the fact that every petition in 
this chapter can be taken to illustrate 
if not to define that will. Can God’s 
will and purpose for his children be 
better defined than in the last words of 
the chapter (17 26)? ‘That the love 
wherewith thou lovedst me may be jn 
them and I in them’. 


As in heaven so in earth 


In considering ‘ which art in heaven ’ 
we noticed that Jesus prays that the 
heavenly unity of Father and Son 
should be extended to include the dis- 
ciples on earth. As we have seen, this 
is already achieved by the work of 
Jesus. ‘I glorified thee on earth’ 
(17 *). By the coming of Jesus the 
kingdom of God has come on earth, 
the will of God has been done on earth 
as in heaven. Yet this fulfilment 
remains implicit, potential. Jesus 
looks ahead and sees obstacles to its 
consummation. ‘Iam no more in the 
world and these are in the world, and 
T come to thee. Holy Father keep 
them ... John speaks from his 
experience of an hostile world when 
he records the words ‘ The world hated 
them’ (17 !4). It remained and 
remains necessary to pray (17 “) ‘ for 
them also that believe on me through 
their word: that they may all be one’. 


(To be concluded in May) 
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EACH CONTINENT AND ISLAND 


Three Messages received by the 
General Secretary of the W.S.C.F. 


From the first Baltic D.P. Christian 
Students’ Congress, Rendsburg:— 


“The Baltic Christian Students, 
having assembled to their first Con- 
gress, deeply grateful to you for your 
great support in their work, send you 
the most heartfelt greetings with the 
word of our Lord: So we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another (Romans xii, 
5).” 

Signed by Esthonian, Latvian and 
Lithuanian representatives. 


From Bratislava, Czechoslovakia:— 


“ Kuzmany Circle Evangelical 
Students’ Association celebrating 20 
years’ jubilee of its duration is greeting 
W.S.C.F.—General meeting.” 


From the German Student Missionary 
Movement:— 


“For the first time since the war 
our Movement can meet. We are 
holding three conferences at the same 
time in October in Bad Boll, Her- 
mannsburg and Berlin. The main 
theme is: Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
the World. We are trying to realize 
what this call means in our time, and 
at the same time we want to imspire 
our students to work personally for 
missions at home and abroad. God 
has given us a true sense of com- 
munity at our conferences. We thank 
and praise Him for everything He has 
given to the International Missionary 
Council at the Conference at Whitby. 
We send our most cordial greetings to 
you and the whole Federation, especi- 
ally to all the student missionary 
movements in the Federation.” 


Signed by thirty delegates. 
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U.S.A. 


From the National Inter-Col. Christian 
Council: An Call to Chrisnap 
Revolution. 


An inquiry into the nature and the 
purpose of the Movement. 

“Prom the sense of community that 
we have achieved through sharing at 
N.LC.C. our deep concerns and the 
tragedies of the world situation, we 
have felt ourselves too to be caught up 
in a social and_ religious crisis. 
Through our analysis we have dis- 
covered that we may be more than the 
products of a decadent society that 
the prophets of a new social order based 
on the principles of Christianity. We 
have come to the realization that, in spite 
of America’s ability to satisfy material 
wants, individual persons share with 
those of physically impoverished lands 
widespread psychological, physical and 
spiritual insecurity and disintegration. 
We further discover that we, as indi- 
viduals, are so enmeshed in deep-rooted 
social patterns that we often find our- 
selves doing ‘evil that we would not 
do’. Therefore we have come to the 
conclusion that the pre-suppositions 
for a capitalistic society are no longer 
a valid basis for adequate social change. 

In the light of God’s call for our 
Movement, we confess that we have 
not adequately disciplined ourselves in 
worship, study and action, _ 

We believe that God in His Grace 
not only gives to individuals serenity 
in the midst of chaos and _ salvation 
from the depths of despair, but has 
also willed that man may have life 
abundant with deep joy and noble use- 
fulness.” 


WORLD STUDENT RELIEF 


Reprinted from the News Sheet of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Robert ‘Mackie, the General Secretary of the W.S.C.F. is also Chairman 


of W.S.R. 


Dear Reader, 

A few weeks ago we had a meeting of the Standing Committee of World 
Student Relief. As I sat in the chair and listened to report after report, I found 
myself fascinated by the variety of our enterprises and the ingenuity of student 
relief} committees. 

The humble peanut has come into its own and become the gold coinage of 
nutrition in China. The microscope, or precision instrument, arrives by plane 
over the mountains of Burma, and starts a run-down laboratory going again. 
The standard library with its thirty books, which everyone wants to read, becomes 
the prized possession of a European seat of learning and rapidly achieves a waiting 
list of readers until the end of 1949. The bed for a T.B. patient from any 
_ of half-a-dozen countries is quoted like an unattainable share in the stock 
exchange, which may come down if that other sanatorium is made available. 
The mimeographing machine in Hungary, which produces books of thirty titles 
and 20,000 copies, makes it just possible for the poor student to pass his exams, 
and incidentally brings toppling down the scarcity price of the few remaining 
books in the shops. The learned foreign review in the hostel library finds itself 
the only copy in North Italy. The ton of fat achieves such an importance in 
Germany that the university administrator will use his precious petrol to come 
across country to fetch it. And the man behind all this is the student we heard 
of, who, unlike the hackneyed symbol of poverty, does not even own the clothes 
he stands up in, for they are borrowed from his neighbour. 

That is World Student Relief in this year of grace. Are you sure that you 
are contributing all you can? 

Yours, 
Rosert C. Mackie 


In Britain the S.C.M. plays its part in W.S.R. by supporting the work of 
International Student Service in Universities and Colleges. 
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READERS’ 


Evangelism and the Magazine 


Dear Ronald, 

The appearance of Jean Harris’ letter 
‘“Looking to Jesus’’ has prompted us, 
members of London Region, to write in 
support of what she has said. We fully 
agree—we must realize what it means to be 
a Christian Movement and emphasize funda- 
mentals first before considering details of 
application. ‘‘. . . Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness. . . .”’ 
(Matt. 6, v. 33). Naturally, Jean finds that 
in many cases ‘‘ their faith fails them . . . 
because it had no real personal roots, etc. 


The S.C.M. may give many of its mem- 
bers some idea of the Christ life, but does 
it not often fail to lead them to Christ 
Himself? Surely, this should be our prime 
objective before all else, and, what is more, 
should be clearly defined as our basis. 

All this is particularly reflected in Tue 
StupENtT Movement, as the S.C.M.’s ‘‘official 
organ.’’ While appreciating that convinced 
Christians should exercise their obedience in 
all spheres of life, we must remember that, 
for our less certain friends, the Magazine 
should stimulate thought about the basic 
issues of our Faith. Looking at the current 
issue (or any other issue for that matter) 
we find numerous interesting and ‘@ell- 
written articles on vocation, economics, 
political and racial problems, book and film 
reviews, discussions on art, etc., etc., but 
little that is specifically Christian and at all 
touching fundamentals. We feel discouraged 
from offering the Magazine to non-Christians 
if it contains nothing designed to put before 
them the personal challenge of our Lord and 
His claim on their lives—as relevant now as 
in the days of old. Surely, if ‘‘ His touch 
has still its ancient power’? why not say so? 

Are we ‘‘ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ’? And if not, why don’t we pro- 
claim it, which is ‘‘ the Power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.’’ 
(Rom. 1, v. 16) ? We may be students, 
trained to use our critical faculties, we may 
live in the 20th Century, but if we are 
Christians let us remember that Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians are as relevant to- 
day as they were then: ‘‘. . . We preach 
Christ crucified, . . . unto them which are 
called, . . . . Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdomioiiGod™ 5,5 I Cor. 1, v. 23; 
24), and let our testimony be likewise! 

This is God’s way, and it seems the only 
way for ws, if we would faithfully serve 
Him. ‘‘. . . Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.’’ (Rom. 1o, 


v. 17). Yours sincerely, 
Some Members of London S.C.M. 
(13 Imperial, 3 King’s, 1 Richmond, 
2 Institute of Education). 
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FORUM 


Are we Shirking our Main Task? 
Dear Ronald Preston, 


Since Westminster I have been reading 
The Story of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, by Canon Tissington Tatlow, and 
have been struck by the emphasis which was 
placed on evangelisation by the pioneers of 
the Movement. And aims such as _ the 
‘* evangelisation of the world in this genera- 
tion’’ was something in which our pre- 
decessors fervently believed. ‘‘ We under- 
stand evangelisation to mean that the gospel 
should be preached . . . in such a manner 
that the responsibility for its acceptance shall 
no longer rest upon the Christian Church 
but upon each man for himself.’ This is 
part of the watchword adopted by the 
S.V.M.U. at Liverpool in 1906 and directed 
to the Church of Christ zm Britain. 


Temple Gairdner, writing in 1897 about 
the Movement’s work among freshmen, 
says: ‘‘ Every fresher should have an oppor- 
tunity presented to him of deciding for 
Christ. . . . Make the colleges strongholds 
and distributing centres for Christianity .. . 
‘the colleges for Christ—each for all and 
all for each ’—this is the goal of our prayer 
and effort.’ The commission of 1908 
decided ‘‘ the primary aims of the Movement 
is evangelistic ’’’ and thought that there was 
a tendency to allow other activities of the 
Movement to crowd out its evangelistic 
work. 


What has happened? Let us face the fact 
that the primary aim of the Movement in 
1948 is not evangelistic, and try to seck an 
answer. The additional emphasis which has 
more recently been placed on study and 
prayers—admirable in itself for strengthen- 
ing the faith of those who already believe— 
can never provide a substitute for evangelism. 
It is the responsibility of our generation to 
win souls to the service of our Lord: why is 
it that we are failing? 


It is easy to say that the final break with 
the ‘‘ Christian Unions’? over the funda- 
mentalist issue was responsible for depriving 
the S.C.M. of its evangelistic element. 
What an indictment if that be true! But 
the real reason seems to lie deeper, in the 
subtle distinction which characterises the 
Aim and Basis, that was introduced after the 
1914-18 war, from its earlier counterparts: 
‘““The S.C.M. is a fellowship of students 
who desire to understand the Christian faith 
and to live the Christian life... . . The 
Movement seeks to set forth Jesus Christ 

. etc. It calls students to explore His 
teaching .. . etc.”’ It is framed in the 
language of any other University chub or 
society, and as such is likely to have the 
most limited appeal to non-Christians. 
Above all, all sense of personal responsibility 


has been removed—not only from those 
called upon to make a decision, but more 
especially from those who are already com- 
mitted Christians. Here, surely, lies the 
root of the whole problem: if the S.C.M. is 
to have an aim and basis its primary object 
must be to recapture the urgent sense of 
responsibility which falls to all of us who 
bear the name of Christ to preach the gospel 
unto every creature. 
Yours sincerely, 
STEPHEN ADAMS 

Cuddesdon College, Oxford 


This letter is referred to in the Editorial.— 


(Ed.). 


Art Graduates in Industry: 
a Challenge to Christians 


Dear Ronald, 


I would like to throw up a subject for 
possible discussion in these columns, one 
which I feel is of vital importance both to 
the country and also to the work of the 
Church in society; it is the entry of 
graduates (non-technical) into industry. 


It is felt in many quarters that the 
weakest point in our present industrial 
structure is at the supervisory level, those in 
direct control over any number, say, from 
about twenty to two hundred people. With 
rapidly evolving mass production methods, 
controlled by specialists, and under con- 
ditions of full employment, the greatest 
need of personnel at the supervisory grade 
is not technical knowledge (though of course 
a supervisor must have some, perhaps a 
good deal, of this) but the ability to 
manage men and women. I think that the 
most promising source of such supervisors is 
to be found amongst graduates, other than 
technicians (who are wanted elsewhere) 
who have taken hold of the opportunities 
offered in a University to develop them- 
selves, and especially amongst Christian 
graduates who should, by their realisation of 
the true value of persons, have the qualities 
of leadership necessary to bring forth the 
‘discipline of co-operation’ so much required 
to replace lost economic discipline. 


I admit that the slightest suggestion of 
this sort is, on the whole, very badly 
received within industry itself, but. I know 
of at least one firm in the North who offered 
local arts graduates the opportunity of taking 
a short apprenticeship—I think for one year 
—with a view to becoming supervisors. The 
response they received was distressingly low. 
Thus, bearing in mind the immense field 
in which Christian principles may be put 
into action, how much depends on it from 
the communities’ point of view, and the 
rich satisfaction possible to the person act- 
ing in this way, I would like to know 


from arts graduates if they feel this reticence 
to enter industry, and if so, why?—remem- 
bering that pride is not a Christian virtue. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gorpon DALziev 
London School of Economics 


Race in South Africa: 
Disquieting Facts 


Dear Ronald, 
In the November—December issue of 
Tue Stupent Movement Dr. G. B. A. 


Gardener gave as the excuse for the colour- 
bar in South Africa, and for repression of 
the natives, the fact that ‘‘ South Africa has 
a large settled white population which has 
led the country out of barbarism into one of 
the fairest on the face of the earth. ...’’ 


As a contrasting picture I am sending you 
an account of the conditions of the native 
population in the reserves and ‘ townships ’ 
of the Union. Most of the facts are taken 
from official sources; and the general account 
would be endorsed by any missionary who 
has experience of these areas. 


A Government Commission on the Native 
Reserves recently reported that, ‘‘ They are 
generally backward areas, and the whole 
atmosphere in them is. one of stagnation and 
poverty of people and resources.. There has 
been little if any attempt to integrate them 
into the national economy; they have been 
largely ignored and neglected. . . . Not 
only is the deterioration of the reserves 
affecting white areas through the drying of 
the water sheds and the spreading of soil 
erosion, but the general debility of the 
Reserves’ population means that the major 
portion of the Union’s labour force is 
attaining a very low degree of efficiency. . . 
The majority of the Reserves’ inhabitants are 
poor, illiterate, and undernourished. Many 
are suffering from debilitating diseases.’ 

On the outskirts of Johannesburg more 
than 80,000 Africans are living in shacks 
made of sackcloth and pieces of tin arranged 
in lines many miles long on plots twenty 
feet by twenty feet square. (Pictures of 
these may be seen in a brochure, ‘‘ Shall 
they be His People?’’ (the Community of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield, Yorks, r/-). 
The Cabinet, through the Minister of Health 
and Housing, said on March 4th, 1947, 
that ‘‘In the opinion of the Department an 
arrangement which contemplates for a period 
of possibly five years a density of seventy 
dwellings plus latrine accommodation to the 
acre cannot be defended on the grounds of 
urgency or. of the exigences of the land 
situation. . . .”’ In defiance of that judg- 
ment the Johannesburg City Council allowed 
the location to arise; and yet when small- 
pox broke out in the area popularly known 
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as ‘‘ Tobruk,’ an uncontrolled squatting 
camp, and the Health Department were 
appealed to, they replied that they could do 
eebing since the natives were illegally living 
there. 


Infant mortality among the Bantu is said 
to be 150 per 1,000 births, and in some 
areas 6-700 per 1,000. It is not surprising 
to learn that ten per cent. of the adult male 
population is imprisoned every year, especi- 
ally in view of the discriminatory nature of 
the legal system. (Between 1943 and 1946 
the daily average of prisoners was 26,000— 
twice the daily average of Britain where 
the population is four times as large). The 
effect upon the traditional forms and _struc- 
tures of African Society of the vast army of 
migrant African labourers is as obvious as 
the effect upon the soil in the famous ‘ dust 
bowl’ areas. 


Another symptom of the moral and 
physical upheaval is given by a prominent 
doctor, Dr. Bennett, of Mount Coke Hos- 
pital (Ciskei): ‘‘ Ten years ago hardly 1 per 
cent. of rural maternity cases were syphilitic 
To-day 22.1 per cent. of maternity cases 
have positive Wasserman reactions.’’ It is 
significant that the Bantu name for venéreal 
disease means ‘‘ The White Man’s Disease.’’ 


As against this, what is done for the 
African? African labour is not allowed 
Trade Unions. Education and school feed- 
ing are totally inadequate. Education for 
white children is compulsory and largely free 
up to 16; teachers in schools are supplied at 
a ratio of about 1 to 22 pupils. For the 
native children education is not compulsory; 
whereas there is one school for every 430 


whites, there is only 1 for every 1,850 
Bantu. Only 3 out of 11 Bantu ever go to 
school. Transvaal, the richest industrial 
province in S. Africa, does least for its 


native children (28 per cent. Bantu children 
in school, as against 48 per cent. in Orange 


Free State). Only 1x child in every 600 
receives an education ‘beyond primary 
stage. The majority of white schools, 


including those in wealthy areas, receive a 
Government grant of 6d a day for each 
child’s meal, the Bantu schools receive 2d. 
a day. 


An official report on Urban Natives in 
1942 spoke of ‘‘ An appalling amount of 
malnutrition amongst urban Natives old and 
young,’’ of ‘‘the high incidence of ill- 
health among urban Natives, of the’ inade- 
quacy of the provision for dealing with 
declared disease and of the comparative 
neglect of measures to preserve health. . . . 
What is most disquieting is that in many 
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instances the very lowest standards of public 
hygiene are tolerated in locations belonging 
to towns in other parts of which much 
higher standards ere enforced as a matter of 
course.”’ The National Health Commis- 
sion the following year said that “‘ One 
factor stands out pre-eminently, the grind- 
ing poverty of almost all the non-Europeans 
and a substantial part of the European popu- 
lation of this country. . . . This is one of 
the poor countries of the world.’’ The 
Social and Economic Planning Council in 
1944 found that 45-50 per cent. of Indian 
households, 50-60 per cent. of coloured 
households, and most urban Bantu not fed 
in compounds or in_ private households 
receive incomes too low to enable the pur- 
chase of minimum-cost diets. Since 1944 
cost of living has risen, but wages are still 
practically the same. In the mines wages 
have remained almost stable relative to 
the cost of living tor forty years; a 
Royal Commission recommended a rise in 
1944; in 1946 nothing had been done in 
spite of petitions; the native workers then 
asked if a deputation might wait upon the 
management; they were refused; the result 
was a strike. This was declared illegal (in 
spite of the fact that a strike among 
white labour a few months before had not 
been declared illegal), the military were 
called in, 70 people were killed and about 
1,000 injured, and the workers driven back 
to work. 


These facts ought to be more generally 
known. When they are (and they hardly 
touch on the further problems of, for 
instance, the Indian settlers in the Union) 
they will explain the virulent growth of 
nationalism and communism in the indus- 
trial areas of S. Africa among. the native 
peoples. It seems that, on the whole, con- 
ditions have worsened rather than improved 
during the past ro years or so. Few of 
those with first-hand experience of living 
conditions among the natives will deny that 
along present lines there is no prospect at 
all: any ‘long-term’ view is likely to be 
upset and rendered irrelevant by a real 
revolutionary outbreak. The Father Superior 
of a Religious Community made the follow- 
ing statement in the Synod of the Church. 
October, 1947, and no one disputed his 
contentions: “‘ A state of tension now exists 
so grave that any little spark may set off an 
explosion. Race relations have reached 
breaking point, and I think it is the responsi- 
bility of the Christian community to work 
and stand for the improvement of those 
relations.”” 

MARTIN JaRRETT-KeErr, C.R. 


St. Teilo’s Priory, Cardiff 


JOTTINGS 


We have recently said goodbye to three 
members of ‘staff in the middle of the year’s 
work. Dr. Alun Phillips brought valu- 
able medical experience to the thought 
of the whole Movement in his period as 
Inter-Coll. secretary in Liverpool between 
demobilisation and medical practice in 
Liverpool on which he is now engaged. 
Joost de Blank also came out of the Army, 
where he had had most varied experience, 
to be Assistant General Secretary from 
January, 1946. His help in the post-war 
University world has been of vital import- 
ance to the Movement. Now he has become 
Vicar of St. John the Baptist, Greenhill, 
Harrow. Dale Brown, who is now an 
Assistant Minister in Dunfermline, was Inter- 
Coll. secretary in Glasgow and brought to 
the Movement the experience of several 
years’ work on Student Relief. To all three 
we send our best wishes and grateful thanks 
for what they have meant to us. 


John Williams, who was _ Inter-Coll. 
secretary in Manchester and _ Liverpool, 
1942-45, and is now in China working with 
the Chinese S.C.M., was at first reported 
missing in the recent rioting in Canton. 
However, we gather that he and his wife 
were rescued from students by students. A 
cable arrived saying ‘‘ Everything lost but 
both safe.’’ We hope to hear more later. 


One or more bursaries of £50 per annum 
are being offered to students for the one-year 
course of training for teaching the deaf in 
the Department of Education of Manchester 
University. It is work to which S.C.M. 
members might well wish to respond. 
Details from Deaf Children’s Society, 105, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 


We are informed that a recent committee 
meeting of the Association of Education 
Students passed a resolution of protest 
against the inequality of maintenance allow- 
ance between men and women students in 


Training Colleges. 
annum more. . 


Men receive {12 per 


Without Comment 
Advertisement in The Manchester Guardian, 


24/1/48:— 
Albert Hall, Peter Street. 
6-30: Rev. J. Russell Pope. 
Subject: “‘Everything—Without Coupons.” 
Anthem: Q give thanks. 


Speakers at the Industrial Agricultural 
Conference, April 5—8, include Mr. Clifton 
Robbins, the London Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who will be Chair 
man; Rev. Ernest Southcott, who will be 
Chaplain and give the last talk; and Rev. 
Eric Brewin, a former industrial and agricul- 
tural secretary, who will act as Vice-Chair- 
man. The opening talks will be given by 
Lerd Piercy, who is Chairman of one of the 
organisations set up by the Government to 
finance new business, and by a member of 
The Economist editorial staff, Mr. P. js @. 
Self. Mr. J. W. Bristow, who has held 
various responsible positions in industry, and 
Mr. D. K. Britton, of the Agricultural 
Economic Research Institute at Oxford, 
will deal with State planning and control. 
Finally, Mr. G. Clutton-Brock will speak on 
the social aspects of town and country life. 


The place is Tong Hall, near Bradford, 
and the fees are £2 2s. od., plus registration 
fee of five shillings. The conference is open 
to all students and it is particularly hoped 
that it will be well supported by S.C.M. 
members. Registration forms are available 
from the Industrial Secretaries at Annandale 
and must be returned by March roth. 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Business Meeting of the S.C.M. will be held 
at the Study Conference at Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, on Monday, July 26th, 1948. 


AvaN R. Booty 
General Secretary 


Tue Stupent Movement is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The price of it to non-students is 9d. The Editorial 
and other offices of the S.C.M. are at Annandale, North End Road, London, 


N.W.1rr. 


addressed to the Rev. Alan Booth, the General Secretary. 


General communications, subscriptions and donations should be 


Orders for S.C.M. 


Press Books should be sent to 56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Teachers required for 


JERUSALEM GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
and 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
HAIFA, for October, 1948. 
Subjects :— 

English (Upper and Middle 
- School), Geography and Science, 
especially Biology (School Cer- 
tificate standard), Mathematics, 
English and History (Middle 
School), Physical Training and 
Physiology, Art & Kindergarten. 


Apply :—W. S. HETT, Esq,, 
Jerusalem and the East Mission, 
12, Warwick Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Birth 
ScRIVEN.—On January 22, to Jeanne 
(née Kdwards), Manchester Uni- 
versity, 1935-41, and William H. 
Scriven, Trinity College Cambridge, 
1921-25—a son. 


Readers are 
reminded 

that the four 
Westminster 
Syllabuses can be 
obtained from 
Annandale 

price 9d. each 
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Does this mean you? 


METHODIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


urgently needs, for Service 
in Africa, Burma, China and 
India :-— 

Men and Women Graduates 
in Arts and Science with 
Teachers: Diplomas. 


Men and Women Graduates 
in Medicine. 


Full particulars may be obtained from— 


The Candidates’ Secretaries 
Methodist Missionary Society, 
25 Marylebone Road, N.W.1 


Post-Westminster 
Resolution 


to subscribe to, or get your College 
branch to order 


THE CHRISTIAN 
NEWS-LETTER 


Edited by 
KATHLEEN BLISS 
Presents each fortnight, in handy 


form, the best Chrisitan thought on 
a wide range of topics 


Six or more copies at reduced rates 


Write for specimen copy and full 
purticulars of subscription rates to 


20, Balcombe St., London, N.W.1. 


Look for 


the Imprint 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 


SOUTH SHORE ROAD, 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, 8 


TELEPHONE: GATESHEAD 72039 
TELEGRAMS: PRESS, GATESHEAD 


rs SLI are 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEEDS 
ORDAINED MISSIONARIES 
WOMEN CHURCH WORKERS 


TEACHERS (Men and Women 
Graduates) 


DOCTORS AND NURSES 
For Overseas Work in 


China (Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 
Malaya and E. Pakistan. 


Fuller particulars from: 

Miss J. W. Galt, B.A. (Women) 
Rev. W. Short, M.A., B.D. (Men) 
Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St., 
London, W.1. 
DATE TTR ED PTE TE STIS 


For 
LRIRGEHIEY G1LHALS.S 


Printing 


of every description 


CURTIS & 
BEAMISH 


Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


CADBURY 


Nya 
Cully 
4, 


Su we "nM, 
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A SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


organised by the 
Religious Drama Society, will be 
held from July 23rd—30th, 1948, 
at BISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, 
CHICHESTER. 


This Residential Holiday Course witl 

appeal to those of all churches who 

are interested in Christian Drama, 

and particularly to producers working 

with clubs, parishes and Sunday or 
Day Schools. 


Application form and further detatls 
may be obtuined from 
Miss FREDA COLLINS, 
Religious Drama Society, 
S.P.C.K- House, 
Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


NS 
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An Se 


for SerViee 


during the summer vacation ! 
Evangelistic experience and 
opportunity for personal 
work amongst girls of 11-17 
years may be gained at our 
annual camps. 


Will you serve as a Camp Officer ? 


Write: Youth Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
19, Conway Street, 

London, W.1 


oe 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 i 6 9 6 Fe 6 9 9 6 9 


KINGSLEY HALL 


AND 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
BOW, LONDON, E.3. 


facing Post-war Developments, 
are seeking a WoMAN WARDEN 
and a MAN ORGANISING SECRE- 
TARY, or a MAN WarbDeEN and 
a Woman Co ..eacue, also a 
YoutH Crus LEADER. 


Previous experience, Christian 

Convictions, International 

interest, and Westhill outlook 
invaluable. 


Apply to Doris LusTER, at above address 


_ 
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AFTER WESTMINSTER— 


The Younger Churches in 18 
districts overseas look to the 
Church of Scotland for trained 
personnel to help in hospitals, 
schools and congregations. 
Their resources are small, and 
their needs are many, but 
their faith in you is great. 


—YOUR RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Information from: 


THE CANDIDATES SECRETARY, 
Foreign Mission Committee, 
121, George Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


ee 
Announcing Vi EWPOI! NTS 


A new series of books dealing with contemporary 
issues of thought and life 


2s Gd net each 


The aim of Viewpoints is to set readers thinking. They will cover a 


wide variety of interests and each subject is dealt with by an authority. 
The first six titles : 
DOES CHRISTIANITY MAKE SENSE? by F. A. Cockin 
BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT by Philip Leon 
SGRUTINY OF MARXISM by J. M. Cameron 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? by S. H. Hooke 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL by J. S. Whale 
ASTROLOGY AND PREDICTION by. FE. Rogers 
Other subjects will include The Films, The English Heritage, The 
Meaning of History, The Significance of Jesus, The Social Order, 
Language and Human Nature, Reasonable Living, etc. 
With distinctive coloured covers and jackets, and 
stiff boards, these books are remarkable value 
Look for the coloured Viewpoints covers in the bookshops. 


SCM PRESS, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


SS SSS 


aS TS ES SOAR OSU eae 


A HOLIDAY AT HILDENBOROUGH HALL 


WEEKLY CONFERENCES directed by Thomas B. Rees. 
Faster to November. Open to Young People between 


15 and 35. Speakers include: 


Dr. J. DOUGLAS ADAM 

Rev. GEORGE B. DUNCAN 
Rev. GUY H. KING 

Dr. W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE 
Rev. MAURICE WOOD 


Tennis, Swimming, Boating, Coastal Excursions, Excellent 
Food, Garden Fruit and Vegetables. Guernsey Cows. 
London 40 minutes. Send 23d.stamp for free prospectus to 


HILDENBOROUGH HALL, Nr. TONBRIDGE, KENT 


from the SCM PRESS book list 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH 
by LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 10s. 6d. net 


An exposition and defence of the South India Scheme on the ground of 
fundamental theological principles and also asa practical plan of action, by 
one of the Bishops of the new Church. 


ON BEING FIT TO LIVE WITH 
by H. D. FOSDICK, D.D. 8s 6d net 


A new book by the famous American preacher, witha vital and vigorous 
message to men and women of to day. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 
by K. L. CARRICK SMITH 7s 6d net 


The author discusses the contribution of the churches to the Church, and 
suggests that much of their value lies in their distinctive natures. 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 
by W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT, D.D. 4s net 


The secretary of the World Council of Churches tries to throw light on the 
new era in Huropean Church history by estimating the deeper currents of 
thought and life in the Reformation Churches, 


EVANGELISM AND EDUCATION 
The Presentation of Religion to Adults 


bys lies Ese JESSOP 6s net 
‘“Emphatically a most important book, and a book which every minister, 
elder and church worker should try to read.”— Presbyterian Messenger. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 
by FLORENCE HIGHAM, Ph.D. 6s net 


‘Never was his philosophy more relevant than at the present day. Mrs. 
Higham has written an able and interesting account of a great spiritual 
leader,”—Guardian, 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
by CECIL NORTHCOTT 6s net 


Religious liberty is threatened in many parts of the modern world. It is 
important that the situation and its implications should be faced and 
understood. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 
by ALAN RICHARDSON, Canon of Durham. 10s 6d net 


A second impression has been ordered one month after publication, ‘There 
is hardly a branch of Christian truth which he does not illuminate, and his 
book will rank unquestionably amongst the great Christian apologetics of 
our time.’’—Observer. 
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CHALLENGE TO N.U.S. 


[&: February’s events in Prague have produced a striking clearing of the 
air in most quarters. Czechoslovakia was rightly regarded as in a 
different position from the Eastern European countries which have never 
had its tradition of social democracy. And even though the present power 
relations of Russia, the United States and Great Britain made it inevitable that 
Czechoslovakia would be drawn into the Russian orbit, yet the way in which a 
minority party which dare not face forthcoming elections (because loss of votes 
was virtually certain) was able to seize control, focused clearly the difference 
between communist and western views of democracy, which their common use 
of the term had largely obscured. Jan Masaryk’s suicide confirmed this. 
Clearly we must rethink the ethics of suicide. Under totalitarian conditions it 
may be the most creative act possible; for to acquiesce is to betray one’s own 
belief, and to resist is to invite a quiet “bumping off” which will pass unnoticed. 
Masaryk chose a better way and all honour to him for it. 

These events affected the student world at once. Social Action 
Committees took over the Czech N.U.S. and the Prague Students’ Union and 
dismissed their elected officers, and also removed 28 professors from Prague 
University, including the Rector. 


_ Of course, the usual allegations of corruption and collaborationism were made 
against those removed, as is invariably the case when a Communist minority 
seizes power. The senior university community in Britain, however, realised at 
once that -an issue of academic freedom vital to the existence of a proper 
university was involved, and refused to send representatives to Prague 
University celebrations. Unfortunately the junior members of the English and 
Welsh universities (as represented by the National Union of Students) have not 
been nearly so clear sighted and are in great danger of having the wool pulled 
over their eyes by the Executive of that body. 


The Failure of N.U.S. 


The International Union of Students, whose headquarters are in Prague, 
so far from protesting at this treatment of one of its affiliated national unions, 
has acquiesced in the whole procedure. The reason is simple: all its officials 
take the communist line. All, that is, except one; Jim Smith, the American on 
the I.U.S. secretariat, resigned, and so did Bill Ellis for whom he was a proxy. 
In resigning they made it clear (both of them being left-wingers) that to acquiesce 
was to abandon democracy as the west has understood it (and also democratic 
socialism, in which both of them believe, as the best expression of that 
democracy under modern conditions) and to assent to the communist view. 


N.U.S. and other affliated national movements (of which N.U.S. is the most 
significant) should have either demanded a new secretariat for the I.U.S. 
pledged to a less peculiar view of academic freedom, or dis-affiliated and taken 
steps to found a new international student body. So far, however, from taking 
this line—and in marked contrast to Scottish N.U.S. whose executive is recom- 
mending disafhliation to its council—the N.U.S. has tacitly supported the I.U.S. 
secretariat. At N.U.S. Congress Tom Madden (a communist) of that secretariat 
was allowed to explain things away to an audience pathetically unaware of the 
situation, and a wholly inadequate statement is being sent to affiliated unions 
this term. We hope it will be roughly handled and rejected, and the N.U.S. 


compelled to change its line, which is quite contradictory to the beliefs of the 
vast bulk of informed student opinion in this country. 


Indifference is Disastrous 
This leads to some serious reflections:— 


1. The majority of present day students are dangerously indifferent to 
politics. In spite of all that has happened in recent years they do not understand 
the importance of the British experiment in trying to combine freedom and 
order in a social democracy and a democratic socialism, they do not understand 
what is of permanent value and what is transitory in the British tradition, they 
do not follow what is happening abroad, and they do not grasp the communist 
technique and its connection with communist beliefs. Most of those present 
were either uninterested or at sea on this I.U-S. question. Some of the 
remarks heard after Tom Madden’s appearance were incredibly naive, as 
‘““Wasn’t he patient with all those questions? ” (showing a complete failure to 
understand his tactics) and “‘He wouldn’t be taken in by communists, would 
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he?” Others (particularly political liberals) were so lacking in clarity as to 
where a stand must be made that they allowed themselves to be talked round. 
The future of the country is indeed grim if its students are so politically 
indifferent or muddled. 


Mere anti-Communism is also Disastrous 


2. It is no use being just negative about communism (see Professor Mac- 
murray’s article in this issue). One of the difficulties of dealing with it is what 
has been called ‘the lie in the western soul.” That is to say western society 
has not succeeded in creating a social and industrial civilisation which is accept- 
able to the intelligent worker anywhere except in North America. The conse- 
quence is that in most countries (except this) large numbers of ordinary 
people feel that communism is a deliverer from oppression. Had not a consider- 
able minority in Czechoslovakia felt this the February revolution would not 
have taken place. Because numbers of Italians feel it, the western powers had 
to woo and bribe the Italian electorate whilst the Russians could 
be confident of millions of votes without any such necessity. The 
West is far from having learned that anti-ccommunism is not enough. 
Nothing less than the creation of social institutions which appear just 
to the ordinary citizen will do. Those who oppose Prague may find them- 
selves with strange bed-fellows, and need to make it clear that they are not 
merely anti, but positively stand for a just, co-operative and responsible society in 
Western Europe and in the colonial territories. It is to these ends that Marshall 
aid must be devoted. We hope those who are calling for Christian backing 
for Western union will steer clear both of vague talk about ‘“‘ Christian prin- 
ciples” on the one hand and of a merely anti-Russian get-together on the other, 
and be explicit and pointed about the task we face in the west. 


3. However much we may want to keep open channels for discussion 
between east and west, it cannot be done merely by capitulating to the Russian 
view of democracy. We must stand for what we believe in and then, having 
done so, try to find every opportunity of interchange and discussion. The final 
breakdown of the United Nations’ Atomic Energy Commission (a breakdown 
which has passed almost unnoticed) shows how serious the situation is and 
the threat that hangs over us. We think that there are in fact reasons which 
lead away from an over-pessimistic view of the outcome of the “cold” war, but 
in any case absence of moral backbone will lead nowhere. Firmness, together 
with readiness to co-operate, is our only possibility. 


407 S:.C.M. members share in our general stricture on complacency and 
indifference. We commend Keith Bridston’s devastating analysis (in the current 
number of The Student World) of the complacency of British students at the 
Westminster Conference. Our members must take their responsibilities more 
seriously for N.U.S. at every level. To do that involves a political awareness 
which is laid upon Christians for reasons which are made clear in two of the 
Westminster Conference syllabuses Christian Obedience in Post-war Britain and 
British Citizens in World Affairs; those reasons, although not elaborated here, 


underlie all we have written. 


Student Health at Sheffield 


If student politics (judged by N.U.S.) are in an unhealthy state, so is their 
physical condition judged by a report on the 407 freshers who entered Shefheld 
University last autumn, published in the British Medical Journal in March. 
From it we learn that:— 


15.4 % of all the students suffered from mild anxiety states. 

12.3 % of students over 20 suffered from mild depression. 

73 % of all students required treatment for dental caries. 

37. % of all students required spectacles. 

35 % of all students suffered from postural and other orthopedic defects. 
18 °% of women students had flat feet. 


In addition to these, 8 students were diagnosed as psycho-neurotics, 14 
as introverts, 2 as hysterics, and 2 as incipient schizophrenics. Family responsi- 
bilities probably accounted for the ‘depressed’ ex-service students (12 times 
as many as the younger ones), but the whole report stresses the need for student 
health schemes and health centres. In these realms we think the N.U.S. and 
B.M.S.A. are doing a grand job and deserve every support. 


It is clear that students need great moral and spiritual resources to survive 
the present-day university. As Dr. Pemberton, the author of the B.M.J. article, 
says:— 

“The occupation of the student is unique in so far as it is probably 
the only one in which those who follow it are repeatedly subject to formal 
tests of their fitness to continue the work. Fear of failing to pass these 
tests of ‘fitness’ provides one of the main psychological stresses to which 
students are subject. For the present generation further penalties may be 
added to examination failure, such as the loss of grants, calling up for 
National Service, and the end of a university career ’. 


Spiritual Uncertainty 


We agree that students have to live in a double world of uncertainty: feverish 
and unsatisfactory conditions in most universities and colleges, and in an explo- 
sive international situation full of 

matter deep and dangerous 
As to o’er walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 


This brings sharply to the fore what sure basis of personal conviction and 
trust is available, on what resources can we draw, to sustain our lives and give 
them meaning? Here the Christian faith has vital things to say and a Person 
to encounter. We shall be examining the ground for belief in the chaos of 
modern thought at the General Swanwick Conference this year, and the impli- 
cations of being involved in that new, holy fellowship which Christ came to 
create, at Study Swanwick. The best turn we can do for our friends and our- 
selves is to be there.. Both will be careful undertakings designed not to short- 
circuit difficulties, but to meet them in the context of a fully personal community 
where alone they can be grasped. 
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The need for this became clear at N.U.S. Congress. There the prevailing 
attitude was that religion is a comfort for those who’ve got it (the Marxist 
minority, of course, thought it dangerous). Most fought shy, taking refuge in 
a vague broadmindedness of the “live and let live” variety. They tended to 
use the term “ philosophy” for one’s ultimate convictions, thinking religion 
rather a crude word, and also to avoid its personal challenge by regarding all 
the problems of the day as quite external to man. Morals, for example, become 
dissolved in social conditioning. There was no sense that Christianity is every- 
thing—or nothing, or that the Cross at the centre of Christianity is not a fanciful 
idea but the revealing of a reality at the heart of all life, of every person, 
without which life cannot be understood. 


All Roads Lead to Swanwick 


Christians are much to blame for often giving this impression to others. 
Swanwick, we hope, will be more thorough. In this year of the Westminster 
conference we should have the nucleus of fine college delegations on which to 
graft newcomers to an S.C.M. conference and enquirers of all kinds. We are 
sorry the costs have gone up from £4 1os. od. to £5 15s. od. in the case of 
Study, and from {£3 5s. od. to £4 in the case of General Swanwick; it is 
entirely due to increased charges since last year, over which we have no control, 
and to the abolition of extras. | Nevertheless we know that by saving up, by 
earning money in part of the vacation, by help from delegation funds, by hitch- 
ing and other means, those who are really keen will get there by hook or by 
crook. We look forward to seeing large numbers of our readers there. Mean- 
while we say farewell to them in print until October, and wish Godspeed to 
those who are going down, hoping that they will be supporters of the Movement 
for the rest of their lives, and so help it to do for others what it has done for 
them. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


This is the last number of the academic year; the next, which will contain news 
of the summer and material from freshers, will appear on 


OCTOBER | 


Newly elected magazine secretaries should make sure that their name and 
address, and college order is sent to Annandale before the end of term, and 
that all this year’s accounts are paid before May 31, the end of the Movement’s 
financial year. 


We invite readers to submit during the summer wood engravings, 
woodcuts, line drawings and photographs which might be suitable for 
reproduction next year. 


JAN VAN EYCK 7 


(+1441) 
Canon Van der Paele kneeling before the throne of the Virgin Mary 


UR picture for the month shows a detail of the picture commissioned 
() to Jan Van Eyck, the founder of the Flemish School of Painting, by a 

well-known cleric of the time, Canon Wan der Paele. This large altar 
piece—the largest by Van Eyck’s hand—was given by the donor, Canon Van 
der Paele, to the Church of St. Donatius. It is now in the Museum of Bruges. 
In the centre of the picture, the Virgin is seen carrying the Child, seated on a 
monumental throne decorated by sculptures representing the heroic works of 
Samson, the physical strength of the hero of the Old Testament standing in con- 
trast with the weakness of the Mother and Child. On the left stands St. 
Donatius carrying a processional cross; on the right St. George (the Canon’s 
patron saint) introduces the donor to the Mother of God. As frequently in 
Van Eyck’s works, the figures are out of proportion with the architecture, the 
head of St. George almost reaching the capital of one of the columns. Van Eyck 
never idealizes his sitters, and seems to have chosen realistic models, even for 
his saints. This is certainly the case with his St. George, who has the plain 
features of a rough soldier, and whose helmet and armour are a scrupulously 
accurate copy of the equipment of a Burgundian soldier. 

But the main interest of the work is the portrait of the Canon. It shows 
that as early as 1436 (the work is signed and dated) the technical and artistic 
power of the painter was fully developed. Jan Van Eyck has left us a number 
of portraits showing an uncanny insight into the psychology of his sitters, whether 
men or women, but nowhere else is his motto “ Als is kan’ more fully justified. 
If we do not take into account his expression, this old man has all the character- 
istics of a violent temper; the wonder is that, without a trace of sentimentality, 
the artist is able to transform his features, loading them with prayer and 
expectancy. 

If we remember Canon Van der Paele, Chancelier Rolin and other donors 
painted by Van Eyck in the attitude of prayer, we understand why most of the 
portraits of the Flemish Masters of the XVth century, even when they are not 
introduced into a religious composition, are receptive more than active in their 
expression. The attitude and the mood of the donor is the key to the under- 
standing of early Flemish portraits, which stand in complete contrast with the 
worldly and active portraits of Rubens and Van Dyck. 


EMILE CAMMAERTS 


We are indebted to Professor Cammaerts for the selection of, and notes on, 


pictures of the Flemish School which we have reproduced this year—(Ep.). 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


EDWARD BURRA 


The original of this month’s cover reproduction, as of the March cover, was to be 

seen at the Art Exhibition in the Westminster Conference. We are most 

grateful to John R. Biggs who organised the Exhibition for this note, and for his 
help with this magazine during the past two years 


HY is it that “The Agony in the Garden” has been chosen so often 

\ \ for illustration by Christian artists throughout the centuries? Partly, 
of course, because it represents one of the most important episodes 

in the life of Jesus. But I cannot help thinking that artists continue to find 
inspiration in this subject because it expresses feelings that all sensitive people 


have experienced. We have all had our Agonies in the Garden, and I fancy 


there is something of catharsis in the satisfaction this subject gives. 


Edward Burra’s large water-colour of ‘‘ The Agony in the Garden” has a 
sombre power heightened by the intense white of the candles and lilies. This 
unfortunately, is less noticeable in the reproduction than in the original, where 
the contrast between the dark red of the cloak and the gloomy background with 
the fierce whiteness of the candles is very dramatic and moving. 


The treatment of the face reminds one of early illuminated manuscripts, 
but the picture as a whole is very much of this age. The composition is strong 
and firm, the drawing confident, and the colour richly harmonious. Compared 
with Chagall’s colour Burra’s is quiet and restrained, but is not the less moving 
because of its reticence. This picture is one to live with. It does not yield all 
its beauty in one glance. Like so many works of art in other media, too, its 


full significance is only grasped after a period of contemplation. 


Joun R. Bices 


HIS Congress was a_ bitter 
judgment on all student groups 


(except the extreme left wing) 
for their lack of concern for N.U.S. 


Neither Conservative, Liberal nor 
Labour clubs gave Congress any 
organised support at all; neither 


S.C.M. nor the University Catholic 
Society (Roman) appeared in their 
real, strength. So if it was hope- 
lessly unrepresentative in its expressions 
of opinion, and concerned almost 
exclusively with utilitarian ends and 
organisations to fight for student rights 
(as it was) we have only ourselves to 
blame. 

However, the organisation of Con- 
gress did make it difficult to con- 
tribute intelligently to the discussion. 
After the plenary sessions we had a 
series of short, disconnected impromptu 
speeches, and in the commissions the 
chairman’s agenda and the size of the 
groups (40 to 50) prevented us from 
dealing with any profound issue at all 
adequately (e.g., this Congress seemed 
totally unaware of the university com- 
munity, of the common devotion both 
staff and undergraduates owe to truth, 
and of the need of being loyal to that 
university community, as well as to the 
community at large). Far and away 
the most profitable discussions were 
those one had informally with groups 
of two and three. 


Prague 

The one crucial issue raised at 
Council was our attitude to the taking 
over of the Czech N.U.S. by an Action 
Committee, and the subsequent expul- 
sion of students and professors from 
the University of Prague. The secre- 
tariat of the International Union of 
Students had refused to adopt any 
resolution of protest. Tom Madden, 
its General Secretary, came to Con- 
gress to explain why. He spoke for 
forty. minutes on the legality of the 
Action Committee, the corruption of 
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the Czech N.U.S., and the records of 
collaboration of those expelled from the 
University, and answered questions for 
over an hour. By that time nearly 
half the delegates had left the hall. 
We then had about 40 minutes for a 
general discussion. Ther» N.UsS: 
Executive has made a long statement 
which accepts I.U.S. policy and satisfied 
at least threequarters of the students at 
Congress. Most, I think, knew nothing 
of the matter until they came there. 
Of those who had been perturbed, 
most were persuaded that I.U.S. had 
done the right thing. This reveals, to 
my mind, that among students there 
is both an appalling ignorance of poli- 
ical affairs in general and of com- 
munism in particular, and an appalling 
uncertainty in matters of democratic 
principle and academic freedom. 


What the S.C.M. must do 

For the S.C.M. in general I think 
Congress points this lesson: that we 
must henceforth conduct our discus- 
sions of the university not only within 
the S.C.M. as from one Christian to 
another, but also “ evangelically ” 
towards all members of the college and 
university. This involves (1) the 
attempt to translate in terms of student 
union policy the insights we have 
gained as Christians (as in the Durham 
“Introduction to the University ”’ pre- 
sessional conference for freshers last 
October): (2) taking seriously mun- 
dane matters like grants and fees and 
the N.U.S. four-point policy for expan- 
sion of higher education. Study 
groups following the Westminster 
university outline might well devote 
every third meeting to such topics. 
And S.C.M. branches should make 
N.U.S. Congress priority 1A for all 
members who have been to Study 
Swanwick. Then we might make 
some impression at last on the Con- 


gress! J. Raymonp STAGLEs, 


London Secretary 


COMMUNISM 1848-1948 


By Professor JOHN MACMURRAY 


1848 saw the publication of The Communist Manifesto. It is therefore 
appropriate for the professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University to 
discuss the truth and error of Communism. 


T is a century since the Communist 

Manifesto was published. To-day 

the movement it proclaimed has 
conquered a great part of the world; 
while what remains of the older civili- 
sations trembles in apprehension of its 
complete triumph. From North-west 
China to Bohemia the gospel according 
to Marx is the faith and the law of the 
nations. Farther West, we should 
not be surprised to read, almost any 
morning, that Italy, and even France, 
had yielded to its advance. 

In the face of these facts it is impos- 
sible to deny the prophetic greatness of 
Marx. History has set its seal on his 
vision. This apostate Christian Jew, 
living in exile in London, eating the 
bread of charity, poring over blue books 
in the British Museum—this bitter and 
passionate humanitarian has turned 
the world upside down. Whatever 
happens now, his place among the 
heroes of human progress is secure. He 
was the champion of the poor, the dis- 
possessed, the exploited against the nice 
people who benefited by their misery. 
There were other champions; but 
among them Marx was unique in this— 
that he saw the remedy in the structure 
of the world, and not in the generosity 
of the privileged. He was convinced, 
and thought he could prove, that 
reality was on the side of the 
oppressed; that the stars in their courses 
fought against injustice; that though 
the wicked might flourish like the 
green bay tree, the day of reckoning 
would surely come. It was this that 
made him one of the few whom 
Rousseau called “ the legislators ”, who 
“wield an authority which is no 
authority ”°—and who can “‘live in 
one generation and enjoy in the next si 
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A True Materialism 


It is the truth in Marxism that is the 
strength in Communism. If we are 
called to-day to oppose Communism 
for the error in it, it is of primary 
importance that we should first assim1- 
late the truth which it has set against 
the error of our own tradition. Both 
the truth and the error of Communism 
lie in the religious field. The truth in 
Marx is his “ materialism ”’, which is 
his denial of our idealism. The error 
is his identification of idealism with 
religion. 


His materialism has its basis in the 
doctrine that theory and practice are 
one: and that one, we may add, is 
action. Man is a worker, not a 
thinker. Thinking which is not inte- 
grated in work is not thinking but 
dreaming. Philosophers have inter- 
preted the world, he said; our task is 
to change it. Our beliefs matter only 
so far as they are immersed in our 
action; and all action is material. To 
deny this, to act as though what 
mattered is what men “ believe ” rather 
than what they do, is idealism. Marx 
thundered against it as “‘ mystification ” 
or humbug. Jesus called it hypocrisy 
or play acting. One way of putting 
this truth is to say “Faith without 
works is—not half alive—but dead ”’. 
And what is dead stinks and clamours 
for burial. 


Marx went on to identify this 
idealism with religion. He believed 
that religion was the popular, and 
therefore the effective form of idealistic 
mystification. So he concluded that 
the practical elimination of religion 
was necessary if humanity was to be 
saved. This is the error in Com- 
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munism. Marx was mistaken in 
identifying religion with idealism; and 
from that mistake the gravest conse- 
quences have followed. It blinds the 
Communist to the religious forces in 
material life, so that he sees all action 
as political, all politics as economics; 
and since religion cannot be eliminated 
even if all religious organisation goes, 
he must deify the State without know- 
ing what he is doing. 


A False Idealism 


But though this is an error it is a 
natural error. For our Western 
Christianity, in all its forms, zs idealist. 
It accepts the paramount authority of 
the State in the material field, and so 
conforms to the fashion of this world 
in practice. Only in theory and in 
idea does it stand for the new society 
of the Christian purpose. If that 
society is ever to be achieved, the 
Church has implied, it must be by the 
State. So men have turned to the 
State. ‘‘ Christianity ”’, said Marx, “is, 
from a certain point of view, the truth 
of all forms of religion”. So he 
studied the historic activity of the 
Western Church and found that it was 
idealist and he condemned all religion. 
In this sense, the error of Communism 
lies at the door of Western Christi- 
anity. 


So we face the paradox that the 
truth that Marx took his stand upon 
was a religious truth which issued in 
the cursing of all religion. The Com- 
munist movement fights blindly for 
that side of the Christian faith upon 
which the European Churches turned 
their backs. Its error is complemen- 
tary to our own. For faith with- 
out works it has substituted works 
without faith. And since action is 
primary, works without faith are not 
dead, but only blind. Like a blind 
Samson it keeps the strength to bring 
the pillars of our civilisation to the 
ground. 
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A Fatal Blindness 


One aspect of this blindness is a 
failure to realise the hidden spiritual 
forces of human personality. | Com- 
munism, being a product of our 
Western way of life, is intellectual and 
scientific merely; consequently it is 
superficial. It would have surprised 
Marx beyond measure to know that his 
triumph would come in Russia. Yet 
probably he would not have realised 
that this must change the meaning of 
his theory. As a Western European, he 
assumed the Western motivation in all 
mankind. He thought that all social 
motivation was in principle economic: 
But nationality, as Russia soon dis- 
covered, has a religious basis. | Man 
does not live by bread alone. The 
Russian way of life was fashioned by 
Eastern Christianity, and its social 
motivation is starkly different from 
ours. Just because of its religious 
stress on action, Marxism means some- 
thing different in Russia. Its theory is 
fused with a different system of social 
emotion; and interpreted in terms of 
a different tradition. When Marx 
thought of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, for example, he contrasted 
it with the dictatorship of the middle 
classes in contemporary Britain and 
France, working through elected Parlia- 
ments. But Russians contrasted it with 
the dictatorship of the Russian aris- 
tocracy exercised by a despotic Tsar. 
Blindly, Western Communism accepts 
the Russian translation; whether any 
of the old Western nations would or 
could accept it in practice, history has 
not yet revealed. 


A Revolution in Christianity 


Meanwhile, let us realise that the 
triumph of Marx is the measure of the 
failure of the Christian Church. The 
truth of Communism must be assimi- 
lated before its error can be overcome. 
The task is not to interpret the world 
but to save it. The task now facing 
Christianity is to make mankind one 
community, as it made Europe one 


community in the Dark Ages. Com- 
munism has accepted this task, and 
goes about it energetically and blindly. 
It cannot see the deep centre of the 
problem, which is to transform the 
motives of human action. But 


Western Christianity cannot begin to 
fulfil its task until it transforms itself. 
Marx’s mistake was to call for the 
abolition of Christianity instead of call- 
ing for a revolution in it. Can the 
Church itself rectify this mistake? 


AMSTERDAM IN AUGUST 


By OLIVER S. TOMKINS 
After years of effort, and delays due to war, the World Council of Churches 


meets at last this summer. 
S.C.M. members? 


What is its significance and why does it concern 
These and other questions are answered by its Assistant 


General Secretary, who formerly held the same office in our own movement and 
was Editor of this magazine 1937-40 


ations of students of history—or at 

any rate of Church history—will 
have to burden their memories with 
Pine. date, Amsterdam: “1948”. It 
would be the height of folly to assert 
that the meeting in Amsterdam this 
summer will become a landmark in 
history, but it is only realistic to admit 
that it might. For the significance of 
‘Amsterdam 1948 ’ is that it represents 
the setting up of a permanent organ 
of co-operation between separated 
Christians on a scale that has never 
existed before. These claims take 
some justifying. 


|: may well be that future gener- 


Three Ancestors 

First, the meeting at Amsterdam will 
be the inaugural Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. This fact 
makes it differ from other international 
Christian gatherings, whose names are 
already written into modern Church 
history. The conferences at Oxford 
and Edinburgh in 1937, at Tambaram, 
Madras, in 1938, the earlier conferences 
like Stockholm 1926 and Lausanne 
1927, are events which are already 
known to those who have followed at 
all closely the life of the world-wide 
Christian community in this century. 


Even those who have never heard of 
them until now ought to realise what 
they symbolize. The World Council 
of Churches has forerunners. As 
originally conceived it represented the 
drawing together of two traditions of 
world-wide Christian _co-operation 
known respectively as Faith and Order 
and Life and Work. Faith and Order 
(which held the conferences at 
Lausanne and Edinburgh) was a 
movement to draw together the theo- 
logians and Church jleaders from as 
many countries as possible all over the 
world to discuss the reasons why their 
churches remained separate, to remove 
mutual misunderstandings and to seek 
for Christian unity according to the 
will of God. Life and Work (which 
held the conferences at Stockholm and 


Oxford) was a similar movement 
for common consultation between 
Christians on their responsibility 


towards the life and work of mankind 
in general. It dealt with questions 
like the Christian attitude towards the 
economic and political order, and, in 
its conference of 1937, was primarily 
concerned with the threat to the 
Church of the new phenomenon of the 
modern totalitarian State. 


At the back of them both stands the 
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international missionary movement. 
Leaders of the S.C.M. at the beginning 
of this century, some of them like Dr. 
J. H. Oldham, Dr. Tissington Tatlow 
and Dr. John R. Mott still vigorous 
amongst us, persuaded the churches to 
gather together at Edinburgh in rgr1o 
to discuss how they might co-operate 
in the world-wide missionary task of 
the Church. Out of that conference 
eventually grew the International Mis- 
sionary Council, an organization of 
mission boards and societies in Western 
countries and of national Christian 
Councils in Africa and the East which 
is still very active, as can be seen from 
its recent conference at Whitby near 
Toronto. 

Thus in all three cases the inter- 
national conferences represented 
specialized aspects of the life of the 
church. The distinguishing work of 
the World Council of Churches is that 
it will be a means whereby the 
churches as such meet with one 
another to co-operate in all the ways 
that they find necessary. This will 
include continuing to work together in 
search of Christian unity, and the Faith 
and Orden movement becomes a Com- 
mission inside the World Council. It 
will include thinking and acting 
together on the churches’ responsi- 
bility for the life of mankind, and we 
shall have more to say about this in a 
moment. It will also include the 
churches’ responsibility to be evan- 
gelistic, though the International 
Missionary Council will not be merged 
in the World Council of Churches in 

uite the same way as Faith and Order 
and Life and Work. Rather the con- 
nection will be symbolized by the 
closest co-operation and association, 
whilst the I.M.C. maintains its own 
distinctive structure so long as the dis- 
tinction remains between churches 
which in man-power and wealth have 
a distinctive responsibility to the grow- 
ing churches of Africa and the East. So 
the first fact about the proposed World 
Council is that it is wholly new in 
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being the meeting together of official 
representatives of the total range of the 
life of the churches they represent, and 
that they will meet as members of an 
organization which does not just come 
together on a single isolated occasion, 
but which will have its permanent 
machinery for co-operation. 


Who will be there? 


Secondly, it was claimed for the 
World Council that it was a meeting 
together of Christians on a hitherto 
unknown scale. All the conferences 
already referred to covered a wide 
range of Christian communities, but 
none represented as many as the more 
than 140 churches which are now 
members of the World Council. These 
churches, drawing not only from the 
Western races but from the East and 
Africa as well, include all the great 
Protestant traditions such as we know 
in this country as the Free Churches, 
and the churches of the two great 
Reformation traditions of Luther and 
Calvin, they include all the provinces 
of the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world, and such Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches as lie outside the Russian 
sphere of influence. The Orthodox 
churches of the Balkans used to take 
part in the earlier conferences, but for 
political reasons have not been able so 
far to send representatives to the pre- 
paratory meetings of the World 
Council since the war. The Church 
of Russia is in a yet further difficulty, 
because in addition to the political 
hindrances to free meeting with fellow- 
Christians in the West is the difficulty 
that they were in no position to take 
part in the earlier conferences and so 
lack that personal experience of friend- 
ship between leaders which the Balkan 
churches possess. However, the World 
Council is trying to keep the door wide 
open to the possibility of the co-opera- 
tion of the whole of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox world if it can ever be achieved. 
The Roman Catholic Church has from 


the beginning been the biggest excep- 
tion to this story of co-operation. Since 
the Roman Catholic Church has always 
claimed quite simply to be the Christian 
Church, and is unable to recognize 
other associations of Christians as being 
churches at all, it follows quite natur- 
ally from her own pre-suppositions that 
she cannot take any official part. 
Nevertheless there is abundant evidence 
that many leading Roman Catholic 
theologians and scholars show a lively 
interest and sympathy in the World 
Council, and a limited number of them 
will be invited to attend the Assembly 
at Amsterdam as observers, a capacity 
in which many individual Catholics 
have already been present at the earlier 
conferences. 


What will it do? 


The Assembly will meet from 
August 22nd to September 4th, and it 
has a formidable agenda. The official 
Assembly consists of the 450 delegates 
appointed by their churches, but on the 
fringe of that official conference stand 
a number of other people who will be 
present at many of the meetings, and 
will have provision made for them 
during the times when the delegates 
meet in private sessions. The main 
work of the ten days falls under two 
headings: the setting up of the actual 
machinery of the new Council, and the 
deliberation of the Assembly on certain 
great questions which Christians must 
face in our time. 


First the Assembly must decide what 
kind of Council the new creation is to 
be. The Assembly is the sovereign 
body. It has, and claims, no authority 
other than the constituent churches 
repose in it. Since this is its first 
meeting, it will have to pass some judg- 
ments on the past and define purposes 
for the future. 


For a body which does not yet exist, 
the World Council has been very active. 
The years of war thrust upon the 
nascent organization inescapable duties 


and decisions. By the providence of, 
God, that slender structure of formal 
organisation was already in place when 
the storm broke. | When the storm 
had passed, the structure still stood and 
many new wings had been added. 
There are now the Ecumenical Refugee 
Commission, the Ecumenical Chap- 
laincy Service to Prisoners of War, the 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Inter-Church Aid, the Study Depart- 
ment, the Youth Department—to name 
but some of them. The Assembly 
must decide which of these are to 
remain and whether any are to be 
abandoned; it must ask whether tasks 
not so far undertaken should be initi- 
ated; above all it must take squarely 
upon its own shoulders the readiness 
to finance the tasks it commissions. 


Having decided the next steps, the 
Assembly must, second, devise and 
adopt a constitution, by-laws, standing 
orders and so on, which makes its deci- 
sions effective. The ‘founding 
fathers’ of 1938 worked well and the 
provisional constitution is at least a 
practicable starting point. Certain 
provisions are obviously due to be ques- 
tioned, notably whether the allocation 
of seats on a geographical basis is best, 
or whether at least some attention must 
not be paid to distribution on a con- 
fessional basis as well. 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design 


The second task of the Assembly 
will be to receive the fruits of the 
studies undertaken for it. Following 
the technique of previous ecumenical 
conferences, the Study Department has 
been responsible for preparing for the 
Assembly by a widespread enterprise 
of co-operative thinking. As a result 
of preliminary discussions, there was 
adopted last summer the over-all theme 
‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design’, 
covering four outstanding issues before 
the churches. 


eS 


I. The Church Itself 


The first issue is that of the Church 
itself. What is the place of the Church 
in God’s design? |The membership 
of the World Council reflects many 
answers to this question. The first 
study commission will bring to the 
Assembly as clear a picture as possible 
of the existing answers in Christendom, 
relating them to the actualities of con- 
temporary church life and to the fact 
of the ecumenical movement. It will 
ask the Assembly to face responsibly 
the challenge brought by the Church 
of ‘God’s design’ to the churches 
infected with ‘man’s disorder’. 


Il. Evangelization 


The second issue is that of evan- 
gelization. Here the co-operation 
between the World Council and the 
International Missionary Council is 
again evident. In what ways is the task 
the same, and in what ways different, 
when preaching the gospel in lands 
which have never heard it and in lands 
which, having heard it, have openly or 
implicitly rejected it? | How is the 
language of redemption to be spoken 
to a secular mind which, not asking 
the questions which the gospel answers, 
cannot recognize its answer as good 
news? The Assembly, composed of 
representatives of churches which exist 
by virtue of their commission to preach 
the gospel to all creatures, must be 
helped to face that command to-day. 


Ill. The Church and Society 


Third, the Assembly must have 
brought before it the responsibility of 
the Church for the life of society. So 
vast a topic needs to be made more 
concise; a possible point of concentra- 
tion is the new ‘situation created by 
techniques. The mass society, Mwith 
all its new patterns of living and its 
new potentialities for human condi- 
tioning, confronts the Church with a 
problem for the solution of which 
there is no precedent. 
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IV. The Church and International 
Affairs 

Finally, the Assembly will be helped 
to face the Church’s responsibility in 
international affairs by the fourth 
study commission, which is also the 
new ‘Churches’ Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs’ created last summer 
jointly by the World Council and the 
I.M:C. With the help of Christians 
experienced in that field, largely lay- 
men, the commission will focus atten- 
tion and try to guide the churches 
toward responsible decision in the 
tangled field of international relations 
at this time. 


All the S.C.M. stands for 
involved in Amsterdam 


The most important significance of 
the Assembly will be missed if it is 
simply thought of as a meeting of 
ecclesiastical brass-hats in a foreign 
country. If it were only that it might 
be interesting, but there would be no 
particular reason why the ordinary 
member of the S.C.M. should take it 
seriously. It is far more than that. 
It is the focussing under a spot-light 
of what all Christians should be con- 
cerned to see the Church stand for, 
wherever they may be. It is the 
dramatic assertion that if the Church of 
God is really to be the Church of God 
all its members must seek three things: 
unity, evangelism and responsibility. 
We cannot be content to see the 
Church which God made for unity in 
Christ continue in separation and divi- 
sion; whether we are living in the East 
or in the West we are called to be 
missionaries; whether we live in a pre- 
Christian or post-Christian society we 
are responsible to God for the life of 
man in all its aspects, political, 
economic and cultural. These con- 
cerns are not separable from one 
another, but must all be held simul- 
taneously and in relationship to each 
other. In the S.C.M. we have already 
learnt to see something of the truth of 


this conception of the Church. Indeed, 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the World Council of Churches 
is the post-graduate form of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. To an 
astonishing degree, those who have 
throughout been its leaders have been 
men and women who first learnt to 
take these concerns seriously as they 
transcended national and ecclesiastical 
divisions in the W.S.C.F. The future 
health of the World Council will 
depend to a no less degree upon the 
S.C.M. continuing to feed into the 
churches men and women who have 
the same vision and the same energy. 

There is a great deal that can be 
learnt about this Assembly from litera- 
ture which is easily available. The 
British Council of Churches has 
published a variety of leaflets, includ- 
ing an excellent study outline called 
“Amsterdam Issues’ (these are all 
Optainable Bfrom:-the B.C.C., 56, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.r). 
A good popular interpretation has heen 


published by the S.C.M. Press called 
Pilgrimage to Amsterdam by H. G. G. 
Herklots (S.C.M. Press, 3/-), and for 
those who want to know more about 
the four themes of study there is Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design (ed. J. C. 
Bennett, S.C.M. Press, 1/6). Soon 
after the Assembly is over, its official 
report and four solid but stimulating 
volumes of essays written in prepara- 
tion for it will also be published by the 
S.C.M. .Press. 

The shadow of examinations lies 
darkly upon this term, but no S.C.M. 
branch should go out of business com- 
pletely, and no S.C.M. branch, which 
is worthy of the heritage of the S.C.M. 
will fail to do some thinking and a 
great deal of praying about Amster- 
dam 1948, so that the leaders who go 
there may have behind them an army 
of men and women in all lands who 
know and care why they are there, and 
are praying to God that this Assembly 
may fulfil all that He intends for it. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


And its relation to Jesus’ Farewell Discourses in John 17 


By A. H. DAMMERS (Westcott House, Cambridge) 


This continues the answer, begun in the March issue, to a question asked in 
this year’s study outline on John 14-17, ‘How far are the different themes 
of the Lord’s Prayer brought out in John 17?’ 


Thy Kingdom Come * 


In general John uses the phrase 
‘eternal life’ to express what the other 
gospels mean by the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus has royal authority to give 
‘eternal life’ (17 2) to those given to 
him by the Father. On their side 
(17 3) ‘eternal life’, that is, member- 
ship of the Kingdom of God, is defined 
as knowledge of God, ‘the only true 


*This paragraph was inadvertently omitted 
in March (Ep.). 


God and him whom thou didst send, 
even jesus. Christ. <0Asia° faith, sto, 
Paul is more than a merely intellectual 
commitment, so to John this knowledge 
of God is more than a merely intel- 
lectual apprehension. 


Give us this day our daily bread 

John places this prayer of consecra- 
tion at the point where, according to 
the other gospels, Jesus institutes the 
sacrament of his body and blood. He 
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places his teaching on that sacrament 
(ch. 6) at the miraculous feeding ot 
the multitude. There (6 5) as here 
(17 1) Jesus lifts up his eyes. Probably 
this action, symbolic of the unity 
between Father and Son, was familiar 
to John’s readers in the action of the 
president at their own eucharists. 


At the miraculous feeding John 
follows the tradition behind the other 
gospels that Jesus was able to create 
bread. He shows that this creation of 
the bread which sustains physical life 
symbolises Jesus’ creation of a new life 
of the spirit. ‘I am the bread of life’ 
(6 35). Now this very power of creat- 
_ ing bread is attributed to Jesus by the 
story of the temptation (Lk. 4 %, Mt. 
4 3). For the devil says, ‘If thou art 
the Son of God, command this stone 
that it become bread’. The tempta- 
tion would be meaningless unless Jesus 
could so command. Jesus answers: 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone’. 
And Matthew adds to the story the 
words: ‘But by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God’. 
Now to John, Jesus is the Word of 
God. He it is by whom men shall 
live, the true ‘bread of life’. Nay, 
more, he is ‘ the life ” itself. 


There is then a remarkable if allu- 
sive and probably unconscious connec- 
tion between John’s eucharistic teaching 
and the primitive account of Jesus’ 
rejection of the temptation of the flesh. 
We read (17 2) ‘Thou gavest him 
authority over all flesh’. Jesus, the 
Word of God has God’s own power of 
creating material bread. This power 
he refuses to employ arbitrarily, sub- 
ordinating it to God’s great purpose of 
creating new eternal life. When he 
who has this power bids us pray ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread’ we may 
do so with confidence remembering 
both his ‘ authority over all flesh’ and 
that ‘man cannot live by bread alone’. 
Studdert Kennedy warned us against 
separating the bread on the altar from 
the bread in the street. The growinz 
individual and corporate concern of 
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Christians for their social and political 
responsibilities can be much strength- 
ened by meditation on John’s allusive 
intertwining of the material and the 
spiritual. 


And forgive us our debts, as we 
also have forgiven our debtors 


John is in line with the whole 
Christian tradition (e.g., supremely 
I Cor. 13) in his emphasis on Christian 
love (agapé) in these discourses. But 
as he helps to keep together a perse- 
cuted church he is acutely conscious of 
the hostility of the world. ‘The 
world hated them because they are not 
of this world, even as I am not of this 
world’ (17 !*). So for him the char- 
acteristic expression of love (agapé) is 
‘love of the brethren’ (philadelphia) 
within the Christian family. He is 
not therefore explicitly concerned with 
that external expression of agapé which 
is the forgiveness of the enemies of 
the church, that is, the world. Nor, 
as he considers the disciples, represent- 
ing the church, in their rdle of sharing 
the unity of the Father and the Son, 
does he regard the actual need of 
mutual forgiveness within their ranks. 
Forgiveness in fact does not appear to 
be explicit in this chapter. And we 
must ask ourselves whether John, and 
with him the early church in part or 
in whole, was driven by the world’s 
hostility to depart from Jesus’ own 
categorical teaching and example, that 
wrongs were to be forgiven at what- 
ever cost. In any case, if we do detect 
a note of preoccupation with the 
internal relations of the brethren in 
John’s discourses, we have to pay tri- 
bute to his historical insight. For it 
is surely probable that at the Last 
Supper Jesus was specifically con- 
cerned with the strengthening of the 
disciples in mutual love and in loyalty 
to himself and to the Father. 


And bring us not into temptation 
but deliver us from the evil one 


It is sometimes asked, unrealistically 
enough, why Christians pray not to be 
led into temptation rather than for 
strength to overcome it. Ideally, it is 
felt, Christians should welcome or, at 
least, accept temptation; that so God’s 
power to overcome it may be shown in 
them. John (17 '5) enlightens this 
fallacy. ‘I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them from the world but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil 
one’. We are, of course, also to pray 
for strength to overcome temptation 
and, indeed, to strive to the uttermost 
to that end. ‘Resist the devil and he 
will flee from you’ James (4 7) 
teaches a truth that is embedded in the 
earliest Christian tradition. We are 
not taken from the world. But this 
does not mean that we are not to pray 
for freedom from temptation, that we 
may without distraction the more fully 
‘be perfected into one; that the world 
may know that thou didst send me and 
lovedst them...’ (17 74). To join in 
Jesus’ prayer’ (17 15) ‘that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil one’, 
is to express a positive desire to be used 
in God’s purpose. Complementary to 
it is the negative prayer against failure 
in resisting the devil. 


For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, for ever 


These words, according to a note in 
the Revised Version, are added by 
‘many authorities, some ancient, but 
with variations’. It is unlikely that 
they formed part of the original text. 
The threefold ascription, however, is 
admirably illustrated by John 17. 


That the tradition of the early church 
should add it demonstrates yet again 
the essential unity of early Christian 
thought. 


THE KINGDOM Some aspects of 
this idea have been already considered. 
John gives his own significance to the 
tradition that on the cross ‘there was 
written Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews’ (19 19). It was in the cross 
that the kingdom of God was particu- 
larly revealed. The Christ who reigns 
for ever in the New Jerusalem reigns 
from the tree. Christus regnat de 
ligno; the medieval watchword illu- 
mines the Johannine theology. And in 
John 17 the cross casts its shadows 
before. 


THE POWER The Son is given 
(17 7) ‘ power over all flesh’. Recog- 
nition of God’s power to fulfil his own 
purpose lies behind the whole of John 
17 as of all Christian praying. We 
have the peculiar assurance that because 
it is Jesus who is praying the prayers 
are bound to be fulfilled. 


AND THE GLORY What is said 
above of the kingdom applies more 
explicitly to the glory. ‘Glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
was’ (17 5). God’s glory, his pre- 
sence, his holy name, all are mani- 
fested (17 ©) by Jesus’ life, death and 
rising again. Both in the Lord’s 
Prayer and in John 17 Jesus, being the 
Son of God, effects that for which he 
prays. With what joy and confidence 
then can we pray with him (17 2!) 
‘that they may all be one: even as thou 
Father art in me and I in thee, that they 
also be in us; that, the world may 
believe that thou didst send me’. 


LEAH 
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THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


By Brother GEORGE EVERY 


Of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham 


’N the work of Charles Williams 
theology, poetry, novels and plays 
illuminate one another. I am not 

at all sure that the novels are the 
best starting-point, but in fact most 
readers do begin with such spiritual 
thrillers as War in Heaven, not with 
The Descent of the Dove (his inter- 
pretation of church history ‘“ from. the 
point of view of the Holy Ghost”) or 
with his history of Witchcraft. It 
would be well however if Witchcraft 
were read after the early novels had 
been sampled, and before Descent into 
Hell or All Hallows’ Eve. All the 
novels are in one way or another 
concerned with the spiritual battle 
between good and evil that should be 
familiar to us from our New 
Testaments, especially for instance in 
the eleventh chapter of St. Luke. 
Many modern interpreters have been 
inclined to interpret the language of 
Our Lord and St. Paul about devils 
and demoniacal possession as a 
conscious or unconscious concession to 
the medical vocabulary of their own 
day; but it is an overstrained analogy 
that compares it with their taking for 
granted prevailing views on the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch and _ the 
Psalms. On the nature of spiritual 
evil Christianity had something new 
and important to say. The firm line 
which the Church drew between 
rebellious demons and angelic servants 
of God was left vague in all ancient 
religion, and remains dim in modern 
paganism. Right down to the seven- 
teenth century a great deal of 
Christian thinking was concerned with 
the operations of spiritual powers, 


good, evil, or morally nautral as the 
planetary intelligences were supposed 
to be. 


The virtual disappearance of this 
kind of discussion from theological 
books of all schools is probably partly 
due to the change from Ptolemaic 
to Copernican astronomy, which gave 
grave difficulties to Milton in the com- 
position of Paradise Lost by disturbing 
the traditional position of angels and 
devils in space, destroying the harmony 
of the spheres, and ruining conceptions 
of the effect of planetary movements on 
human destiny that in one form or 
another had been admitted by almost 
everybody. More important is the 
increasing emphasis of modern science 
on those aspects of nature that man 
can understand and control in his own 
power. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries no serious attempt was 
made to restate astrology in scientific 
terms, because man desired to control 
his own destiny. In the twentieth cen- 
tury man in modern Europe is 
becoming more aware of patterns in 
history that seem ineluctable, and not 
subject to human control. Our modern 
astrologers are such sociologists as 
Spengler, Mumford and Toynbee. 


Magical Thrillers 


At the beginning of the century 
magic was not a serious subject. It 
appeared in literature only for the pur- 
pose of providing an uncanny thrill, 
like a nineteenth century ghost who 
hardly ever succeeded in making him- 
self intelligible. The first three novels 
of Charles Williams draw heavily on 
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the tradition of the thriller as repre- 
sented by Sir Rider Haggard. In 
Shadows of Ecstasy, first published in 
1933 but based on an earlier draft, an 
invasion of London by hordes of 
negroes from Central Africa is planned 
by a white wizard named Considine, 
who is at least two hundred years of 
age. A gipsy magician figures in The 
Greater Trumps, where storms are 
raised through the use of dancing 
images ef cards in the Tarot pack. In 
War in Heaven (1930), the only one 
of the early novels that has yet been 
reprinted, a small chemist’s shop in 
Lord Mayor Street, off the Finchley 
Road, disappears and reappears in a 
thick London fog to the great con- 
sternation of the Metropolitan Police. 
These thrills mix rather uneasily with 
a serious religious and even ecclesi- 
astical interest. In War in Heaven 
nearly all the characters are connected 
with some denomination, a duke with 
Roman Catholicism, an archdeacon 
with Anglicanism, and a police-inspec- 
tor with the Wesleyan Methodists. In 
Shadows of Ecstasy a celebration of 
Holy Communion takes place at the 
chapel in Lambeth Palace at a critical 
point in the story. Many readers of 
The Greater Trumps must have been 
puzzled by the author’s use of the 
Athanasian creed, sung to a new tune 
in a country church on Christmas Day. 
The attempt to furnish War in Heaven 
with the traditional apparatus of a 
detective story complicated matters 
further. All the time the reader is 
reminded that he is reading the novels 
of a poet, with a very wide knowledge 
of romantic literature. Sometimes he 
seems to be expected to know the back- 
ground of the legend of Prester John, 
the development of the Grail story, the 
poetry of Chapman and Milton. He 
may read on to the end from sheer 
excitement, without understanding. 
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Solomon’s Stone 


The second group of novels are 
greatly simplified, perhaps at the 
expense of clarity in other directions. 
In Many Dimensions we are more often 
reminded of H. G. Wells than of Rider 
Haggard, the Wells of The Time 
Machine and The Invisible Man. The 
stone from the crown of Solomon can 
take its possessor anywhere in place or 
time. It possesses remarkable healing 
properties, and those who hold it can 
have insight into other minds. Some 
people want to make it into a com- 
mercial proposition or a philanthropic 
institution. Others are fascinated with 
the sheer intellectual delight of making 
experiments, to keep a hanged criminal 
just alive, or a laboratory assistant lost 
in time, always repeating the same 
half-an-hour. Lord Arglay, the Lord 
Chief Justice, finds organic law, but his 
secretary, Chloe Burnett, finds the love 
of God when she discovers that she 
cannot use the Stone to protect herself. 
She can only give herself to the Stone 
and in the Stone, for “ the way to the 
Stone is through the Stone”. 


In this novel the distinctively 
Christian implication—‘‘ That Rock 
was Christ ”—is elaborately concealed. 


The religion that appears on the sur- 
face is Moslem, for the Stone has been 
stolen from a Persian family, and those 
who desire to recover it threaten to 
raise the East against Great Britain if 
it is not restored. They see in Chloe 
Burnett a near-Moslem, because she 
decides when she looks at the Stone to 
believe in God. Lord Arglay tells 
her, “‘I refuse to let you believe in God 
all by yourself”. He believes “ not, 
mind you, on the evidence”, because 
he has to take sides against those who 
use the Stone for experiments. 


The Place of the Lion is the most 
successful of all the early novels from 
a purelv literary point of view. In 
Many Dimensions Arglay talks too 
much like a Rider Haggard hero, and 
the minor characters are of straw, 
especially the American millionaire and 


his butterfly wife. In The Place of the 
Lion few characters are visualized, and 
Damaris Tighe, who is drawn in the 
round, is the kind of young woman 
whom Charles Williams thoroughly 
understood. She is engaged, in an 
abstract kind of way, in the study of 
Platonic ideas in Medieval religious 
philosophy, when she becomes involved 
as it were by accident with a circle of 
adepts, whose leader has succeeded in 
releasing into the actual world the 
archetypes themselves of the lion, the 
unicorn, the eagle, the snake, the butter- 
fly, etc. The magician, perhaps for- 
tunately, spends almost the whole novel 
in a state of coma until he is burnt to 
death at the end, but among his fol- 
lowers one turns into a raging lion, 
another into a pythoness, while a third 
is converted by the vision of a unicorn 
at the breaking of bread in a Little 
Bethel. He goes by “the negative 
way” to give his body to be burned, 
and perishes in the same fire with the 
magician. But Anthony, the lover of 
Damaris, comes to her by the rival way 
of the affirmations, in time to save her 
from the clutches of a huge pterodactyl, 
and in the end of the book to restore 
the world to order as another Adam, 
naming the animals again in a scene 
that belongs to the order of mythology, 
a passage out of Paradise Lost astray 
in a modern novel. In others of his 
early books, notably The Greater 
Trumps, Charles Williams found the 
conclusion a difficulty. The ends of 
The Place of the Lion and War in 
Heaven are by no means satisfactory, 
but they do move on to the level of 
high poetry. 


The Way of Exchange 


By the time of Descent into Hell, 
first published in 1937, nearly all the 
poetry in Taliessin through Logres had 
been written. In Thomas Cranmer of 
Canterbury, produced in 1936, Charles 
Williams had entered on a new phase 
in his career as a poetic dramatist. 
New lessons had been learnt in the 


romantic way. Ihe way of exchange 
is no longer exclusively or even mainly 
a way of romantic love in the ordinary 
sense. The relationship between Peter 
Stanhope, the poet and dramatist, who 
is clearly a pen-picture of the author 
himself, and Pauline Anstruther, who 
has come to live with her grandmother 
in the house on Battle Hill, is not a 
love relation. As he bears her burden’ 
of fear, she learns to bear the burden 
not only of a poor workman who com- 
mitted suicide a few years before, and 
has since been wandering round the hill 
in his ghostly condition, but even of 
her ancestor who was burnt for his 
Protestant convictions four hundred 
years before. Gradually she discovers, 
and the reader has to discover, that all 
these exchanges are really timeless, 
because they are all in Christ, the God 
who died and in whom all die that all 
may live. The only and awful dam- 
nation is to refuse to exchange, to shut 
ourselves up with ourselves and with 
a phantom of our own creation, and 
so to descend into the pit. The weak- 
ness of Descent into Hell, considered 
as a novel, is that all the characters, 
including Peter Stanhope, are too com- 
pletely conscious of all that is happen- 
ing to them. Lawrence Wentworth, 
for instance, deliberately makes him- 
self an imaginary figure of his mistress 
as he would wish to have her. He has 
this succubus at his command and 
chooses her in preference to Adela her- 
self when she comes to tap at his win- 
dow and ask his help. Lily Sammile, 
the witch woman, deliberately raises the 
ghosts of the dead. So Peter and 
Pauline perform deliberate acts of 
exchange on behalf of others which in 
real life would take place spon- 
taneously, on what might seem no more 
than a casual impulse. This obscures 
the truth that they are casting their 
burdens upon the Lord, and in 
Pauline’s case discovering Him as her 
fear slips from over her shoulders. 
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All Hallows’ Eve 


The last novel, All Hallows’ Eve, 
was written some seven years later, 
after more plays and more poems. It 
was better reviewed and more widely 
read at the time of its first appearance 
than any of the other novels. The 
attention of the reader is captured at 
the start by a young woman on West- 
minster Bridge, alive after the death 
of the body. She finds a friend who 
has been killed in the same accident. 
This friend, Evelyn Mercer, goes on 
chattering right through the book, 
desiring to recover some kind of con- 
tact with flesh, and so betraying herself 
into the hands of a magician who pro- 
vides her for a time with the clumsy 
semblance of a body, until the time 
comes for her to go down into hell. 
Lester Furnivall, on the other hand, 
though quite unprepared by her beliefs 
in life for her unexpected immortality, 
gradually adjust herself to her new 
situation, and finds means to help her 
husband and even Betty, the magi- 
cian’s daughter, for whom she suffers 
the death inflicted upon her by the 
machinations of her father and mother. 
In this willingly accepted suffering she 
feels the cross upon her back and 
begins to learn the secret of the City, 
that Heaven is in London as well as 
Hell. 


The book, like all the novels, is very 


unequal. The sorcerer, Father Simon, 
recalls Considine ‘in Shadows of 
Ecstasy, and, like him, is hardly 
human. His paramour, Lady Wall- 


ingford, is equally unbelievable. On 
the other hand their daughter is 
delightful in strength and in weakness. 
Her lover, Jonathan Drayton, is too 
literary to be convincing as a painter, 
but he is a most attractive human char- 
acter. The story of her redemption 
by “the wise water”, in her baptism 
at the hands of an ignorant and obsti- 
nate old nurse, extends the mystery of 
exchange and substitution that is the 
common theme of Descent into Hell 
and All Hallows’ Eve into the ordinary 
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-his symbols in their creation. 


relationships of godfathers and god- 
mothers with children in Christ and 
the church. More light on this theme 
may be found in some of the poems, 
and in a volume in the “ Christian 
Challenge” series on The Forgiveness 
of Sins.” 


Bearing One Another’s Burdens 
in the Spiritual Battle 


As an allegorical novelist Charles 
Williams seems to me nearer to Kafka 
than to C. S. Lewis, who shows obvious 
signs of his influence, especially in his 
last novel, That Hideous Strength. 
Williams’ novels, like his poems, are 
myth rather than allegory, in that he 
always had to discover the meaning of 
The 
early novels must be regarded as experi- 
ments to test the consequences of cer- 
tain kinds of release of power in the 
contemporary situation. Hence the 
impression that Charles Williams 
regarded evil as more powerful than it 
can be in God’s world. In his eyes all 
defiance of omnipotence was always 
ridiculous, like Herod and the devil in 
the mystery play; but he wanted to give 
it a run where its attraction and its 
weakness could alike be shown. And 
before Descent into Hell he was more 
successful in starting the race than in 
capturing the quarry. However, in all 
his novels the good characters are 
human and charming. A _ possible 
exception is Ian Caithness, the priest in 
Shadows of Ecstasy, but the archdeacon 
in War in Heaven is delightful. The 
wizards may be very powerful, but they 
are not generally well drawn. Mr. 
C. S. Lewis is a better hand at draw- 
ing the devil, and at describing the 
machinations of the N.I.C.E. 


Charles Williams has left us not 
finished works of art in poetry or 
prose, but examples of a method in 
literature and in life. In a pamphlet 
called The Way of Exchange he 
explained quite simply and practically 
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BOILER SUITS & MORNING COATS 


A Film Commentary 


RNOLD TOYNBEB’S §state- 

ment that one of the factors 

contributing to the decay of 
civilisations is the ‘idolisation of an 
ephemeral technique’, may also be 
applied to art, and is particularly rele- 
vant to the condition of British film 
at the moment. For our directors 
are in danger of idolising ‘the docu- 
mentary approach’ they adopted 
during the war. Undoubtedly the 
war-time pre-occupation with ordinary 
“people and the actualities of human 
existence breathed new life into films 
and swept away the sickly fantasy of 
pre-war days. It was good to see the 
camera dwell long and lovingly on 
familiar settings and people. The 
common man at last took the centre 
of the screen. The Way Ahead, 
Millions Like Us, Brief Encounter, 
and many other films focussed our 
attention on him; we saw his problems, 
both social and personal, and we were 
ennobled by what we saw. 


But nowadays the ‘ actuality-docu- 
mentary approach’ is frequently an 
excuse for unimaginative conception 
and direction. (Who was it said, 
‘“When a director dies he becomes a 
cameraman’”’?) It is pleasant to see 
the setting sun sending slanting 
shadows down slummy streets, to 
explore the wrinkles of an aged face; 
and the lyrical treatment of a gasometer 
can be exciting. But something more 
is needed. Reality does not consist in 
the substitution of aspidistras for 
gardenias, and boiler suits for morning 
coats. Brighton Rock had a large 
amount of authentic characterisation 
and background with which we were 
all familiar, but the realism of the 
struggle between good and evil, so 
noticeable in the book, was absent. 
Though its setting was more familiar 
it was no nearer realism than the 


technicoloured remoteness of An Ideal 
Husband. 

Compare Brighton Rock, When 
the Bough Breaks, and other recent 
attempts to deal with human problems, . 
with the Italian Open City and Shoe- 
shine, and the French Bataille du Rail. 
Though the photography of the conti- 
nental films is sometimes deficient, 
there is no doubt which are nearer the 
heart of reality. Realism does not 
depend solely on the use of familiar 
situations and symbols, but on the 
ultimate truth of what the symbols 
signify. In this respect it was amus- 
ing to hear that, in an attempt to make 
a realist film of Scott’s journey to the 
Pole, no effort is being spared to see 
that the sledges are packed as they 
might well have been. It would be a 
pity if the realism of Hamlet depended 
on whether or not the Prince wore the 
statutory Prince’s Danish-1250-Outht! 

Something more is necessary: an 
imaginative interpretation of ultimate 
issues in terms of contemporary life, of 
which A Matter of Life and Death was 
a noble failure. Otherwise British 
films will be inhibited from vigorous 
growth by the very technique which 
was instrumental in their rebirth. It 
may be that the one-and-ninepennies 
corrupt absolutely, or that the ‘eye on 
America’ is limiting, or that we have 
not suffered enough the real crisis of 
our times, or that we have no national 
soul. Whatever the reasons, it is 
quite apparent that, unless there is a 
radical change, we shall be back among 
the quota quickies of the ’thirties with a 
new kind of romantic fantasy in which 
the close-up of the chorus girl will have 
been replaced by the medium shot of 
the placid cow chewing her cud in ye 
olde forever-English meadow. 

VERNON SPROXTON 
S.C.M. in Schools Secretary in N.W. 
England 
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STUDY SWANWICK CONFERENCE 
JULY 10—20, 1948 


SPEAKERS AND GUESTS will include : 


CHOOSE YOUR COMMISSION WITH CARE AND SIGNIFY YOUR 
PREFERENCES CLEARLY UPON YOUR REGISTRATION FORM. Note 


Dr. Michael Foster, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Prof. D. M. MacKinnon, Aberdeen. ; 
Bishop C. K. Jacob, South India. 

Canon H. G. G. Herklots, Sheffield. 

The Revd. Joost de Blank, Harrow. 

Dr. John Marsh, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The Revd. J. R. C. Dawson-Bowling, Burnley. 
Mr. R. L. Brett, Bristol. 

The Revd. Donald Kennedy, Bombay. 

Dr. C. E. Abraham, Serampore. 

Mr. Denis Baly, Haifa. 

The Revd. Kenneth Grayston, B.B.C. 

Mr. Michael Powicke, Toronto. 

Mr. John Lewis, Institute of Education, London. 


the revised list from which choice must be made: 


(a) What is the Church? Why must it expand? Why and how 


xii. 
xiii. 
Xiv. 


should it be united? 
The nature of the Church and its oecumenical task. 
The S.C.M. and the Churches. 
Roads to Re-union. 


Common problems of evangelism facing the Church in the 


world. 


The new relation of the older and younger Churches. 
How churchmanship works out in the life of a Christian student 


in the University. 
Student evangelism. 


The thought of the University : the University and its different 


faculties. 


Christian Obedience in the University (Westminster syllabus). 
How churchmanship works out in the problems of politics and 


citizenship. 
Evangelism in a technical society. 
Student Politics. 
Communism and Democracy. 
International Order and the Colonies. 


Cost: £5 10s. Od. + 5/- registration fee (no extras), 
Registration Forms: from Branch Secretaries or Annandale. 
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GENERAL SWANWICK CONFERENCE 
July 22—28, 1948 


NOTES ON SOME GUESTS AND SPEAKERS : 
Professor Donald Baillie, St. Andrew’s University: author, God was in Christ. 


Canon Alan Richardson, Durham, formerly Study Secretary of the S.C.M. ; 
author, Preface to Bible Study and Christian Apologetics. 


The Revd. Gwenyth Hubble, Principal of Carey Hall, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham ; formerly Woman General Secretary of the S.C.M. 


The Revd. George Sims, Dean of Residence, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Professor A. D, Ritchie, Professor of Metaphysics and Logic, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; author, Science, Religion and Civilization, and Science and Politics. 


The Revd. Dr. R. S. Lee, Vicar of S. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 

Professor David Daiches, Professor of English, Cornell University, U.S.A. 
Dr. Campbell Stewart, University College, Swansea. 

Miss Sally Coey, Principal of Neville’s Cross Training College, Durham. 
Miss Joy Solomon, educationalist, India. 

The Revd. S. J. Kale, Principal of Lagos Grammar School. 


The Revd. Dr. George Barclay, North Shields : author of The Making and 
Meaning of the Bible, The Bible Speaks to our Day. 


Miss Mabel Shaw, formerly of Kenya. 
Dr. Helen Herklots, Sheffield Marriage Guidance Council. 


The Revd. Prebendary H. de Candole, Vicar of Henfield, Sussex ; 
author, The Church’s Offering, The Church’s Prayers. 


Miss Mary Glover, W.E.A. lecturer, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mr. John Spencer, formerly Probation Officer, now lecturer in Social 
Science, London School of Economics. 


Professor Arthur S. Herbert, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 


_ PARALLEL COURSES : 


These will be as on the earlier leaflet except for :— 
4. which will be split into two :— 
4a. The Christian Teacher in the Schools. 
4b. The Challenge of Leisures. 


6. The relations between Church, Government and cultural institutions in the 
contemporary world, with special reference to colonial Africa. 


7. An introduction to the Oecumenical Movement. 


Please signify as clearly as possible on your registration form (obtainable from 
Branch Secretaries or Annandale) a first and second choice of course you wish 
to attend. 


Cost : £3 I5s. Od. + 5/- registration fee (no extras). 
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P.o.W’s. SAY GOODBYE 


This summer, with the return of the last P.o.W’s., the S.C.M. branches in 

Camps 18, 99 and 174 affiliated to our Movement, will come to an end. 

Their presence in our fellowship has meant much to us and in saying “God 
speed’ to them we are privileged to print this letter from Camp 174 


Dear Friends, : ue 

Some weeks only, and the time of our being “ strangers and sojourners 
will finally be past and we shall have returned to “ our country and to our 
kindred”. Even though we do not—unlike the Patriarch Jacob—return rich in 
asses, oxen, flocks, servants and wives, we as well are rich in something: rich 
in experiences and hopes. What enables us to say so 1s, toa large extent, the 
fellowship that connected us with you, your kindness and your help. For that 
we are grateful to you. 

If I were to find a principle for his fellowship, it would be very simply 
this: You gave and we veceived. Each of your gifts, however, meant much to 
us. Behind barbed wire, excluded from time and world: against this 
background you will understand what everything that you gave us meant to 
us:—the first visits of Davis McCaughey and David Cairns, the conferences, 
High Leigh, Swanwick, Westminster, Nottingham, the regular visits of 
Eberhard Wedell, Tus Srupent MovEMENT—we were able to take part in your 
life and your thoughts and you took part in our need. Some of us attended your 
conferences, talked to you, came back and talked of you and of what they 
had experienced, enthusiastically. For this we are grateful to you. 

Still deeper, however, than these facts we perceived the spirit in which and 
through which you gave everything. I know there have been several attempts 
to bring our young German generation back to what is called a proper and 
ordinary way of life. In general, they were grouped round the word “ Re-educa- 
tion”. May I say. that I never heard this word when I was together with you, 
but I heard another word: Forgiveness. Re-education always meant new force, 
influence, to Us; forgiveness, however, originated by Christian love, by agape, 
meant freedom. And as some of you talked to us of a theology of forgiveness, I 
may say here, you did not only talk of, but you made us experience, this theology 
of forgiveness. For that we are grateful to you. 

We shall return to our country. We cannot judge what will awatt us there. 
We know, however, that we leave a country where we have met Christians and 
friends. Where there are men and women believing in the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, reading the same Bible, our Bible, and listening to the same 
word, the word of our God. This makes us hope. 

And if I may once more ask you for something, as we so often did, then 
it is this: Do not forget us and do pray for us, as we shall not forget you and shall 
pray for you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Norton S.C.M. Branch. GERHARD NOLLER 


We have received too late for publication a similar letter from Wolfgang 
Kalischer, Camp 18.—(Ep.). 
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WHY STUDY GROUPS? 


By J. DAVIS McCAUGHEY, Associate Study Secretary 


The S.C.M. has always strongly emphasised study in groups. 


Why? A 


complete answer involves our whole view of the university, the student, the 


Church and evangelism. 


We are particularly glad to publish this article to 


start us thinking on this point as we plan for the autumn, and also to introduce 
the new Editor of The Student Movement, from next autumn 


study group because of what we 

believe about God, how He comes 
te men, and what He does for them. 
This article tries to investigate three 
convictions which drive us as a student 
Christian body to lay such stress on 
the study group. 


|: the S.C.M. we ought to use the 


| God always comes to men 
personally 


That statement requires some clari- 
fication; for it means several things. 

First, it means that God reveals Him- 
self to men as a Person. He speaks 
with men, he confronts them with His 
will, He rejoices in them by His love. 
He must be addressed and acknow- 
ledged as Person: that is to say, He 
must be thought of as ‘ Him ’ and must 
be addressed as ‘Thou’ or ‘You’. 
All this is perfectly obvious from the 
gospel which tells of God becoming 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. It is a 
simple point, the full implications of 
which are often overlooked. One of 
them is that God is made known to 
men neither by handing out to them 
chunks of information nor chunks of 
emotional experience, but by meeting 
with a (perhaps we should say the) 
Person. 

Second, God always comes to a 
man through and with other men. 
‘Personally ’ does not mean ‘ individu- 


ally’. On the one side we cannot 
know God except through other 
people. Even the hypothetical pagan 


thrown on the desert island with a 
Bible will only learn of God through 


the written witness of other persons. 


On the other side, we cannot respond 
to God without at the same time 
responding in a new way to other 
people. The two commandments are 
like one another. The flight of the 
alone to the Alone, at any rate as popu- 
larly understood, is not a description 
of the Christian understanding of how 
men come to God. 

Third, God so comes to a man that 
He makes him both dependent upon 
Himself and other people and also 
capable of making free and respon- 
sible choices towards Himself and 
other people. This is more difficult 
to state and to understand; and yet it 
is the very heart of the gospel. Here 
is the paradox that in our dependence 
is to be found our independence. We 
have a service which is perfect freedom. 
I am only beginning to be myself, that 
for which God created me, when by 
His grace I begin to know my depend- 
ence on Him, and when by His mercy 
I have been put into a new relation- 
ship with my fellow men. 

It was in order that men might learn 
responsibility through dependence on a 
community, in order that they might 
become capable of conversation with 
one another and with Him, in order 
that they might learn the meaning of a 
free choice, that Jesus Christ suffered, 
was crucified and raised from the dead. 
The patience of God was costly to Him- 
self. The Temptations speak of quicker 
methods. They are not simply human 
temptations; they are the Temptations 
to which Messiah is subject. They are, 
if you like, God’s temptations. By pon- 
dering upon them and the whole wa 
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crucis we may see how God chose to 
come to men. Then, as a Christian 
movement we must choose and try to 
perfect methods which allow Him to 
come in His own way. 


In that case one of the first things 
which will be clear to us will be that 
we must not allow truth to be stated, 
received or rejected in propositional 
form. It must be clothed with flesh 
and blood; our method of work must 
bear witness to the fact that truth cannot 
simply be received intellectually, but as 
a response of the whole person to the 
Whole Person. To take an extreme 
example: a study group which pro- 
ceeded by individuals entering a room 
at different times of the day and writ- 
ing proposition and counter-proposition 
on a blackboard, is clearly doomed to 
failure. One which consisted of its 
members sitting around and in silence 
writing their thoughts on pieces of 
paper (like a gigantic game of Conse- 
quences) would still be rather fatuous: 
But one in which living speech 
attempts to articulate thought, in which 
we meet not simply other people’s 
good ideas but the people themselves 


and their convictions, is rich and 
stimulating and creative. In that kind 
of a world God lives. The study 


group then is a personal group in the 
sense that it witnesses by its very exist- 
ence to a kind of truth which cannot 
be grasped simply by the ordinary 
processes of abstract thought of which 
presumably mathematics is the purest 
form. It ought also to be, or ought 
soon to become, a personal community 
in another sense: a group of friends. 
We have seen that God always comes 
to men in the context of other men. If 
we are to think of our study groups as 
places of waiting upon God, they must 
consist of men and women who trust 
each other, who learn from each other, 
groups in which each esteems the other 
better than himself. Nothing will 
destroy this like the man who has got 
all the answers. He no longer recog- 
nizes his dependence upon other men. 
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In the end of the day, therefore, he 
will no longer be capable of recogniz- 
ing his dependence upon God. “ Some 
things were possible only to a man in 
companionship. ... No mind was 
so good that it did not need another 
mind to counter and equal it, and to 
save it from conceit and blindness and 
bigotry and folly. Only in such a 
balance could humility be found ”’ 
(Charles Williams). Woe unto you, 
and especially in a study group, when 
all men speak well of you. 


In that kind of a group we experi- 
ence the recreative power of God. 
Human personality grows. We learn 
to become dependent on other people 
and on God, and so for the first time 
in our lives perhaps are capable of 
responding to Him and to the real 
needs of our fellows. The means 
whereby this growth takes place is 
speech: it, too, is God-given. There 
is a lot of silly (and too much well- 
founded) criticism of study groups as 
talking shops. Apart from the diff. 
culty that we so rarely know what we 
ought to do until we have talked about 
it, there is a profounder reason for being 
suspicious of this kind of reaction. To 
articulate one’s thoughts in speech, to 
listen, to argue, to modify one’s con- 
victions, to meet other people (not with 
the mind alone, but with the impact of 
the whole personality), is already to 
move from thought to action. What 
happens ought not simply to be an 
exchange of information or ideas; but 
the meeting of persons using the char- 
acteristic human means of expression, 
speech. No doubt this speech may be, 
and often is, little more than intel- 
lectual ping-pong. It can only be 
tedeemed from that if there are those 
in the group who remember that God 
is not a possible extra member. In 
every meeting of every group, in and 
through the present discussion, He 
would enter into controversy with His 


children. 


Il God comes to a man where 
he is 

Where he is: that is, where the man 
himself is. God does not say to a 
man: if you were in a different kind 
of place I could save you. He comes 
to a man where he is, lost, confused, 
perplexed, despairing. There is only 
one condition: a man must acknow- 
ledge that he is lost. _But God under- 
takes to reveal even that to a man. 

The gospel here says two things. 
First, that God really does come down 
to earth (He came down from heaven), 
His feet are on the ground, He meets 
us where we are. This is no idealistic 
hope, or utopian dream; but the good 
news of our redemption. But second, 
by meeting us and conveying His life 
to us, God puts us where we were not, 
into a new relationship with Himself 
and our neighbour. What we are not 
He makes us. 

Is it too much to claim that this can 
happen, does happen, and ought to 
happen more often, in our study 
groups? We start with our questions, 
our ‘pre-occupations; and from where 
else can we start? If we see anything 
of the nightmare which the world of 
thought is to our contemporaries, we 
dare not do otherwise than start there. 
Christian faith does not require of 
those who hold it that they should 
shut their eyes to the world’s perplexi- 
ties. Far too little of our study in the 
S.C.M. takes sufficiently seriously the 
anguish and suffering of the contem- 
porary mind. Far too few of us 
share it. We are too content with 
clearly put but unreal answers to badly 
put but real questions. 

O the mind, mind has mountains; 

cliffs of fall 

Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. 

Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. 
As surely as Christ descends into the 
pit of moral degradation to redeem, he 
enters into the perplexities and con- 
fusions of our minds. But he does 


not leave it at that: we begin to see 
that we have been asking the wrong 
questions, or at any rate formulating 
them incorrectly; we learn to face other 
questions which are not of our own 
making but are thrust upon us, by one 


who has fathomed the frightful cliff. 


This is all to say, perhaps too easily, 
that the piece of history in which 
Christ is found and of which the 
Biblical writers speak, must be taken 
as the clue to our contemporary his- 
tory; and that it is only as we live 
firmly embedded in the reality of our 
own world that we can hear speaking 
to us the God of the Bible. The 
Bible and the daily newspaper, the 
Bible and contemporary literature, the 
Bible and the personal perplexity of the 
tormented soul: each is the essential 
commentary on the other. But let it 
be repeated, this double pre-occupation 
with the contemporary world and the 
world of the Bible has its motive not 
in the attempt to rope outsiders in, but 
in a determination to be faithful to the 
gospel of the world’s redemption. We 
do not ‘ discuss problems’ in order to 
offer a sop to the outsider: we acknow- 
ledge the reality of his perplexity and 
of our own. We speak, greatly 
daring, of one who does not neglect 
but redeems. 


Now, what is the advantage of try- 
ing to hold together these two very 
different worlds in group study? Is 
it not sufficient to do it in private 
study? To that the answer must be 
that such a holding together of the 
agony and confusion of the world, and 
the illumination of faith, is immensely 
dificult. It is not an intellectual 
achievement alone, but a personal one: 
that is, one of awareness of people, 
ourselves and others, who are in such 
painful situations. Perhaps we can 
best illustrate by reference to the 
situation in the younger Churches. 
Many missionaries tell us that there is 
little or no effective point of contact 
to be established between Hinduism 
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as a system of thought and Christian 
theology. To compare and contrast 
the two, to try to find a synthesis 
between them, or a preparation for 
the gospel in one, is an arid way of 
approach. What does exist is a point 
of contact between people. Hindus 
and Christians can meet; and when 
they do so an illumination takes place 
which was not possible as long as 
systems were being compared. For 
people share a common area of dis- 
course (perhaps through experiences 
of birth, love, hate, death; frustration, 
achievements, and a sense of destiny) 
which is not apparent when their 
systems of thought are set out and 
compared. The healing of the breach 
between the world of the Bible and the 
thought forms, pre-occupations, and 
assumptions of our own day, can only 
take place in a personal community: 
not in the mind of one man only. 
Those Christians and non-Christians 
who in any small measure share the 
“twisted and distracted mind” of the 
world’s suffering must learn to hold 
together in personal groups of love 
and sympathy and _ patience. The 
S.C.M. is failing in its Christian task 
when it does not offer that kind of a 
group as a refuge and a place of 
refreshment to displaced contemporaries 
in a lost University. 


lil The Body of Christ 


This redemptive work of God 
through Christ of which we have 
been speaking is to be wrought 


WELSH 


HE first Welsh National $.C.M. Con- 

ference since 1939 will be held at 

St. David’s College, Lampeter, July 
10o—17 this year. 

The general theme will be The Redis- 
covery of the Faith in Wales. Students, 
senior speakers and visitors together will 
attempt a serious research into the relevance 
of the Gospel, of worship and of the 
Church, for persons living in Wales under 
modern conditions. This will involve, 
among other things, an exposition of the 
meaning of the worship of the different 
traditions in Wales, and the placing of the 
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through the life of Christ’s body the 
Church. Within that body there are 
many members; and God has set the 
members in the body, even as it 
pleased him. No Christian man can 
regard the fact that he is a student as 
an accident. He has been set in the 
body, perhaps we might say, as the 
intellect. It is for him to make the 
offering of the more self-conscious 
members of God’s family. Study is 
therefore not simply a device which 
we in the S.C.M. have used in order 
to induce our contemporaries to 
accept the Christian faith in an in- 
tellectually respectable form. It is 
rather an offering which we make to 
God. We make it, as we have seen, 
in the presence of, and to some extent 
for the sake of our brethren. But it 
is first and foremost an offering to 
God. 

Such study will require patience 
and effort. It probably will hurt: we 
must study, as used to be said, until 
we have a ‘pain in the mind.’ This 
ought not to surprise us; for we 
remember that the whole body of 
Christ was crucified, and it is to a 
share in that that we are called. For 
students with highly trained minds 
there is no escape from their own 
limited but distinctive part in Bearing 
about in the body the dying of Jesus 
that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our body. We dare not be 
content until we can say, I bear 
branded on my mind the marks of 
Jesus. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


whole thinking in the background of the 
(Ecumenical Movement. 

Speakers will include J. E. Daniel, Walter 
P. John, Alun Jones, and Daisy Miller of 
the World Council of Churches in Belgium. 
Bible study will follow the Lundsberg 
W.S.C.F. conference pattern, and will be 
guided by Dani Thomas. The chaplain will 
be Huw Wynne-Griffiths and the hostess 
Eluned Bebb. 

Students who are interested please com- 
municate with Erastus Jones, 5, Elsie Road, 
Liverpool, 4, who will send fuller informa- 
tion and literature 


MISSIONARY QUERIES 


5. Self-support and Expensive Western Standards 


What is the goal towards which the Younger Churches are moving? Is it 
self-support? If so, what happens to the expensive Missionary set-up? What 
steps are being taken to train an indigenous Church leadership? 


HESE questions go right to the 
heart of the missionary task of 
the church. They are ques- 
tions to which the Department of Social 
and Economic Research of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, through 
its studies in 22 mission fields, has been 
seeking the answers. An indigenous 
church, self-governing, self-supporting 
and self-propagating, is the accepted 
goal of both the missionary societies and 
the Younger Churches. Although 
real progress has been made, after 150 
years of modern missionary effort this 
goal is very far, from being realized. 
Studies of the Younger Churches of 
Asia and the Pacific Islands prepared.for 
the Madras Conference in 1938, showed 
that only 15 per cent. of the 55,000 
Younger Churches of the mission lands 
were self-supporting. In this estimate 
the lowest criteria of self-support, 
namely, payment of the pastor’s salary 
and the operating expenses of the 
church, was used. The economic strain 
of the world war upon most mission 
land has reduced rather than increased 
the financial strength of a majority of 


the younger Christian communities. It, 


is probable that now less than 15 per 
cent. of the Younger Churches would 
qualify as truly “ self-governing ” and a 
yet smaller proportion could be said to 
be “‘ self-propagating ”’. 

Many factors control the growth of a 
church towards self-government, self- 
support and self-propagation, but in this 
brief discussion and at the risk of over- 
simplifying the subject we will speak of 
only one factor which to an extra- 
ordinary degree controls the growth of 
the missionary enterprise: namely, 
economic determinism. 


The Western Church is a middle- 
class institution, built, supported, and 
with its activities maintained, by people 
who have a secure place in society, 
people who have a margin of money, 
time and energy which they can devote 
to Church life and its. support. 

Christianity comes to the Younger 
Churches as an expensive way of life. 
It calls for the support of a pastor, the 
upkeep of a church, more costly stan- 
dards of living, the education of the 
children, books, better food, clothing, 
housing, health and sanitation. These 
things all make new financial demands 
upon the Christian community. The 
Christian church, its activities and 
responsibilities, are alien to the pat- 
tern of a non-Christian society. The 
coming of the pastor’s family, and a 
non-producing household which must 
be supported by a group of families 
who are themselves struggling for bare 
existence, presents an as yet unsolved 
problem. The universities, colleges, 
secondary schools, hospitals, publishing 
houses, theological seminaries, with the 
network of modern specialized mission 
activities, require budgets which are 
entirely beyond the power of the native 
church to meet. The bulk of such 
costs must for many decades, if not per- 
manently, be met by the mission-send- 
ing churches of the West. The great 
growth of the missionary enterprise 
which has been made possible by 
Western economic resources has placed 
the movement upon a level at which it 
cannot be really domiciled in the cul- 
ture of many of the peoples it is seek- 
ine to Christianize. 

Another result of this institution- 
alized growth is the tendency for the 
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mission to become a static unit, com- 
mitted to the upkeep of many inherited 
activities. | The elasticity and power 
of adaptation to meet changing condi- 
tions, together with the outreach and 
expansion of the mission to new areas 
and forms of work, are restricted. There 
has arisen a wide economic and social 
disparity between the highly-trained 
and paid native staffs of mission insti- 
tutions and the rank and file of the 
pastors of the struggling rural congre- 
gations which form the bulk of the 
Younger Churches. The professional 
opportunities which mission education 
opens to Christian youth of ability draw 
them away from the career of the 
underpaid ministry. Here is a dilemma 
with which the missionary movement 
has been struggling with indifferent 
success for over 100 years. It is also 
a major threat to the creation of a 
stable, enduring, indigenous church. 


The problem obviously cannot be 
solved by the sudden withdrawal of 
foreign support. It does, however, 
call for a clear-cut policy with regard 
to the kind of support to be given, ‘and 
the key here is in the hands of those 
responsible for the training of indi- 
genous church leaders. The man or 
woman who serves the world church 
to-day has an opportunity for construc- 
tive work second to none in the history 
of missions. He will have a rare 
chance to experiment and to pioneer. 
He may have to work for a time in one 
of the old grooves and institutions, but 
he should begin to gain such insights 
into the culture and thinking of the 
people as to enable him to chart a new 
course for the mission and the church 
he has gone to serve, a course in the 
following of which he will gladly invest 
his life. 


The modern missionary must have a 
keen realization of the rural nature and 
genius of the life of the non-Christian 
peoples. He will go to peoples 60 to 
go per cent. of whom are struggling to 
make a living on the land. (Probably 
the greatest adjustment that modern 
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missions must make is to minister more 
effectively to the rural billion of those 
who are without Christ.) | While 
having to maintain high spiritual and 
educational standards and goals for the 
Younger Church, he will be forced to 
devise a type of church life, organiz- 
ation and leadership training which is 
capable of being rooted and domiciled 
in the cultural and economic life of the 
people he will seek to help. It will 
call for the power to experiment with 
meagre economic resources and to dis- 
cover and harness the mainsprings of 
action and devotion latent in the 
human material he deals with which 
are not readily evoked when the 
missionary holds both the money bags 
and the places of responsibility for a 
Younger Church. The new missionary 
must be a man who has the courage to 
challenge the old order of mission 
strategy and techniques. He must also 
have the wit to invent new wine-skins 
to contain the strong wine of 
nationalism, for there is an intimate 
connection between financial respons- 
ibility and power and the problem of 
genuine self-government of a Younger 
Church, which we cannot discuss here. 


An even closer relation exists 
between a financially strong church 
and its power to propagate itself. This 
has been amply proven by the out- 
standing missionary work of several of 
the great self-supporting Younger 
Churches of the world; the churches of 
the South Seas, the Batak Church of 
Sumatra, the Karen Church of Burma 
and the Korean Church. Self-support 
is not an end in itself, but it is a means 
to self-discipline, training for sacrificial 
giving of self and all of life, and it 
releases powers of self-respect, initiative 
and the possibility of co-operating in 
the building of the world-wide king- 
dom of our Lord. 


J. Mere Davis, 


formerly Economic Research 
Officer of the International 
Missionary Couneil 


EACH CONTINENT AND ISLAND 


News of the World’s Student Christian Federation 


JAPAN 


From a letter written by Bengt Hoff- 
man : 

. With moving care the leaders 
of the two student sections have picked 
up little pieces of Federation news that 
happened to drift into their isolation. 
Ever since the Amsterdam Conference 
_ which she attended, Kyoko Takeda has 
known that the worldwide union in 
Christ is a reality, and during the “ iron 
years ” she faithfully communicated to 
her Y.W. friends the scanty Federation 
information that became available at 
intervals. Arata Ikeda, of the student 
section of the Y.M.C.A., spent years in 
China during the occupation, experi- 
encing deeply and keenly the tragedy of 
a Christian belonging to an occupying 
people, but also the grace which cuts 
through the barriers. I happen to 
know that many Chinese Christians 
think highly of Arata Ikeda and that 
he was a voice of humility and recon- 
ciliation. He came to know the reality 
of the Federation during his contacts 
with Chinese Christian students and 
student leaders. It. was a reality 
“broken through pain”, as it were. 
But, in this way, what Arata has 
experienced will be a source of great 
strength to the S.C.M. in Japan. 


BURMA 
From a letter: 

The Burma S.C.M. now consists of 
three S.C. Unions with a membership 
of about 150. 

There will be a greater call for its 
effort the next year as the University 
has decided not to permit Judson 
College, the-only Christian College, to 
be re-established. This is a great 
blow to our Christian enterprise. Jud- 
son College has served the Christians 
and others for half a century. It has 
provided Christian environment to the 
Christian students and has been giving 


help to them to have University educa- 
tion. Now all that has been swept off 
by this decision. The Christian students 
are much disturbed by the new situa- 
tion. We do not see clearly what our 
next step should be. Only one thing 
is definite. In the face of this changed 
situation, the S.C.M. will have to be 
extremely active in order to help the 
Christian students to meet the challenge 
of the situation. 


CHINA 


From report by Kiang Wen-Han on 
Student Secretaries’ Conference, 


October 1947. 


We had about thirty- five people, 
representing fifteen different cities. Of 
these, I knew only about a dozen 
before I left China for America in 
January, 1945. ° It shows that there is 
an infiltration of new blood in the 
post-war years . 

Most of the delegates had to come’ 
to the conference by plane, and most 
of the places are critically affected by 
the civil war. In spite of the political 
and economic difficulties, we learned 
that there are unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for Christian work among the 
students. 

Some raised the question heey 
there is at present a Chinese Student 
Christian Movement. The consensus 
was that the war years had reduced the 
Chinese $.C.M. to a local movement 


with only a national hook-up of 
secretaries. There is no lack of 
vitality in the new student genera- 


tion, but the almost absolute lack of 
knowledge of the S.C.M. is not helping 
to exert any important Christian influ- 
ence in the universities. It was 
frankly confessed that even some of the 
student secretaries do not have a full 
understanding of the S.C.M. The 
task of S.C.M. education seems to be 
timely and important... . 
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During the last few years we 
have been over-burdened with the 
student relief programme. Not a few 
of us have given the major portion of 
our time to meet the physical needs of 
our students. This student relief work 
has been in many ways a blessing to 
tisweben or: fitteen™ years’ ago. at 
would be unthinkable to have a 
Student Christian Centre on the campus 
of a Government university. | Now 
they are well established in eight or 
nine outstanding Government univer- 
sities. In view of the general lack of 
school life in the Chinese Government 
schools, our Centres will continue to 
make a contribution in a modest way. 
The official attitude of the authorities 
of the Government universities is 
religiously neutral. But so far we have 
had the most cordial co-operation from 
them. In fact, most of our Centres are 
built on the land of the universities 
with a generous lease. So far as we 
can see, there is practically no open 
hostility toward Christianity in the 
Government universities. 


WEST INDIES 
From a letter written by Walter Foster: 


The West Indian University is def- 
nitely starting in October, 1948, in 
temporary buildings, with 30 medical 
students. It will increase in the next 
few years to 700, arts, science, etc. We 
have appointed a special committee 
and presented a memorandum to the 
Principal, Dr. Taylor. They agreed to 
let us have immediate entry into the 
University and said that we could 
have a room reserved for our work. 
We hoped to start a library there and 
the secretary would have all necessary 
facilities. _ Later a chapel had been 
included in the University plan, but 
there was no money available for this 
yet. We also talked about the intro- 
duction of students from other islands 
to Christian homes and the possibility 
of holiday camps, etc. 


There have been some contacts made 
in Trinidad and Barbados also, but it 
is difficult to do much from outside. 
We still have the promise of help from 
Canada. 


(Continued from page 22) 


how we might bear the burdens of 
others. He himself not only believed 
but practised a “co-inherence’”’ with 
other Christians in the Body of Christ 
that death, in the nature of things, can- 
not interrupt, but only extend and 
enrich. His understanding of our pre- 
sence to and in one another gives theo- 
logical significance to our psychological 
discoveries about how much in our own 
mind is really due to the common mind 
that is constantly being formed around 
us, and to particular communications 
from friends and enemies. He saw 
this in a larger perspective where our 
nearest friends are God and the angels, 
and the real enemy “‘ walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour”. We 
may be readier now than we were 
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twenty years ago to take all this seri- 
ously. Our readiness is at least partly 
due to the influence of Charles 
Williams on C. S. Lewis, Dorothy 
Sayers and T. S. Eliot. 


War in Heaven, Gollancz, 1930, Faber, 
1947- 

Many Dimensions, Gollancz, 
Faber, 1947. 

The Place of the Lion, Gollancz, 1931, 


1947- 
The Greater Trumps, Gollancz, 1932. 


Shadows of Ecstasy, Gollancz, 1933. 
Descent into Hell, Faber, 1937. 
All Hallows’ Eve, Faber, 1945, 1947. 


Descent into Hell is soon to be repub- 
lished by Faber, and The Greater 
Trumps by Gollancz. 


1931, 


Pelle 


INP E CHURCH 


Seven studies in | Corinthians 


By RONALD PRESTON and DAVIS McCAUGHEY 


This is the Movement’s special Bible Study Outline for 1948-49 ; 
it costs SIXPENCE (plus postage) 


Order now from 


S$.C.M. 


PRESS LTD. 


56-58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


A complete list of more than 40 study outlines and other study 


material can be obtained free from the Study Secretary, Annandale. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Introducing ‘Viewpoints’ 
At the end of February the S.C.M. 


Press launched a new series of popular 
half-crown books on contemporary 
issues of life and thought. They have 
attractively designed paper boards with 
wrapper, they fit into the pocket, and 
they are designed to catch the eye of 
the casual and travelling public. We 
hope they succeed. They are certainly 
good value for money in these days, 
and we would like to congratulate the 
Press on its enterprise. At such a 
price they suit the student pocket, and 
we append a short notice of each of the 
first six. Others are to follow, cover- 
ing a wide range of cultural and theo- 
logical problems. Indeed, one might 
advance a criticism that the range is so 


unrelated and wide that a more defined 
and limited series might have been 
more effective. | Nevertheless, our 
readers will further the cause of 
informed thinking and true religion by 
publicising the series. 


1. Does Christianity make Sense?, 
by F. A. Cockin. 

The Bishop of Bristol can be relied 
on never to be second-hand or conven- 
tional, and he has given us a newly- 
minded production which is as up-to- 
date in scholarship as it is contemporary 
in tone and direction. He contents him- 
self with establishing a few main 
Christian positions about the nature of 
religion, the Bible, the Persons of the 
Trinity and what a Christian does; and 
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although the list looks old and familiar 
the material is, in fact, neither. An 
excellent study book for a group fairly 
new to the faith. 


2 Body, Mind and Spirit, by Philip 
Leon. 

The job of philosophy is to make us 
think to the bottom of things and think 
in one piece. Philip Leon’s book is the 
““meatiest’ of the series just because 
it tries to do this unfamiliar thing. To 
read it is to involve oneself in an intel- 
lectual spring clean under the direction 
of a competent expert, a spring clean 
refreshing both to Christians and to 
non-Christians. 

There is a Christian fashion of blam- 
ing the world’s ills on materialism and 
all-pervading science certainly exalts 
the thing above the person. Here is 
an effort to think in one piece about 
matter and mind (and to distinguish 
spirit from mind) in such a way as to 
give us back again a total perspective. 
Even if the solution does not wholly 
satisfy the process of arriving at it will 
start many a second and third year 
student on an important adventure of 
thought. 


3. Scrutiny of Marxism, 
Cameron. 

The first two chapters of this book 
probably make it the most useful of the 
first six. They are on the “ Materialist 
Conception of History ” and “ Marxism 
and Ethics”? and give the best, short, 
clear, well-documented, cogent criticism 
of Marxism known to us, and one 
which is badly needed. In a realm 
where every popular Christian critique 
we have read has been weak, Mr. 
Cameron scores heavily. His third 
chapter, however, expounding the 
Christian view of history and politics, 
is disappointing. He misses the oppor- 
tunity of showing Marxism as a secu- 
larisation of Christian categories. Thus 
there is a discontinuity of which he is 
aware. A certain static quality in the 
thought seems to be due to the 
author’s being a convert from Marxism 
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to Rome, and, in this connection, the 
footnote on page 80 is rather self- 
conscious. 


4. What is the Bible? by S. H. Hooke. 

Professor Hooke packs a lot of good 
sense into this book. There have been 
many ways of writing such a book, 
and Prof. Hooke has found his own. 
He begins by detailing the type of con- 
tents of the two parts to be found in 
our Bibles (with a word on the 
Apocrypha) and how they came to be 
put together, and he then goes over the 
ground again expounding the inner 
significance of the two testaments and 
why they are inseparable. There are 
some concluding words about authority, 
inspiration and miracle, and here we 
would want to ask some further ques- 
tions about the relation of revelation to 
reason and conscience which Prof. 
Hooke outlines. 


5s. The Problem of Evil, 
Whale. 

Dr. Whale’s book ought to need no 
more than a mention. For ten years 
it has been the most effective treatment 
of its subject available to study groups. 
Now in this new cheap edition it is sure 
to be eagerly sought after. 
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6. Astrology and Prediction, by C. F. 
Rogers. 

The title of this book clearly explains 
its general contents. In the course of 
it such people as Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and British Israelites are dealt with as 
well as Old Moore and Mr. Naylor. 
Here is much curious information 
rather curiously put together. The 
book first appeared some seven years 
ago. 

Avan Bootu 
RonaLD PRESTON 


The Theology of South India 


The Reunion of the Church, by J. EF. 
Lesslie Newbigin (S.C.M. Press, 
10/6). ; 

The recent church union in South 

India has attracted much attention 


chiefly because, as the first reunion of 
episcopal and non-episcopal churches, 
it is a major step towards unity, and is 
bound to have repercussions in many 
other parts of the world. Naturally it 
was preceded by much discussion and 
controversy (particularly within the 
Anglican church) and a good deal of 
sporadic literature. Now, however, we 
have two major contributions which all 
those seriously concerned with church 
unity will have to study. Towards a 
United Church was reviewed in our 
last issue. This present book is by the 
Bishop in Madura ano Ramnad in the 
Church of South India, a former 
leader of the British S.C.M. and a 
member of staff, and one who as a 
Church of Scotland missionary was 
intimately connected with the pre- 
union discussions and was consecrated 
Bishop last September. His book is 
more than a defence of the S. India 
scheme, it is a solid contribution 
to the biblical theology of the church 
by one who is a first-rate theologian. 
It is also up to date in its discussion 
and references. Not least of its value 
lies in the fact that it is a Presbyterian 
effort to face the problems raised 
among Anglicans. 


Bishop Newbigin is concerned to 
refute both those who have a falsely 
“spiritual ’? conception of the church 
and ignore its corporeal structure and 
those who regard its institutional 
structure—continuous historical order 
and unbroken ministerial authority— 
as not merely the proper expression, 
but the guarantee, of the Church’s 
union with Christ. This leads him to 
acute discussions, among other things, 
of the dubiety of the phrase “the 
extension of the Incarnation” as 
applied to the church and still more as 
applied to the episcopate, of the problem 
of sin in the church and in the lives of 
Christians (in the last analysis an in- 
scrutable mystery), of the question of 
authority and the implication of an 
appeal to scripture, and to a forthright 
criticism of the view ubi episcopus ibi 


ecclesia as recently expounded by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Austin Farrer 
and Dom Gregory Dix. 


There is exposition of details of the 
scheme and, at the beginning of the 
book, a very fine piece of writing 
showing the close connection between 
the missionary task of the church and 
its concern for unity, and that this is 
something the older churches must 
take seriously because not in spite of its 
origin. Space forbids quotations from 
this very important book, except one: 
“Tt is not possible to draft a com- 
pletely logical constitution for a 
divided church. The only thing that 
can be done is to make the illogicality 
of divisions a starting point for the 
task of restoring unity.” 


Something has gone seriously wrong 
at the foot of page 127 where there is 
a meaningless sentence. 


Rabie. 


Required Reading 


Christ, His Church and His World, 
by Bishop Stephen Neill (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 6/-). 

Bishop Stephen Neill, after resign- 
ing his diocese of Tinnevelly in South 
India, has spent the last two years in 
Cambridge before becoming  co- 
director of the study department of the 
World Council of Churches. In that 
time he became well known to a new 
generation of students in many 
universities and at S.C.M. summer con- 
ferences, and _ elsewhere. There 
should therefore be a student public to 
welcome this book. More than that, 
it should be the S.C.M. member’s 
guide to the present state of Christian- 
ity and can almost be regarded as 
obligatory reading for all except the 
best informed members. It is one of 
those books which, without pretending 
to go very deep, gathers together 
relevant points in such a way as to 
make one wonder why it has not been 
done before. Bishop Neill deals with 
the intellectual challenges to Christi- 
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anity in the last hundred years and 
how the Church attempted to meet 
them, and then goes on to consider the 
modern missionary and ecumenical 
movements and concludes with some 
‘remarks on contemporary evangelism 
(this last the least satisfactory chapter). 
Written by a man who, though still 
comparatively young, has had excep- 
tional opportunities of meeting first- 
hand the central problems of the 
Church in the world to-day, the selec- 
tion of material shows an acute sense 
of what is relevant, the comments are 
neither complacent nor unfair, the 
horizons wide, and the writing clear 
and vigorous. It would make a good 
study book. It should certainly be put 
into all branch libraries. Those who 
have 6/- should buy it before it gets 
to the state of “ re-printing: no date”. 
At all events, it should be read. 
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Essential Information 


To-morrow is Here, by K. S. Latour- 
ette and W. R. Hogg (E.H.P., 
3/6). : 

Time may show that this is the book 
for which we have been waiting for 
Missionary study. It is the “ popular ” 
report of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Whitby, 
Ontario, in July, 1947. It is concise, 
readable, informative, and up-to-date. 
Also each chapter has questions printed 
at the end, so it is well adapted for 
study. Beginning with an analysis of the 
world as it is to-day, it goes on to give 
4 brief review of the Church in all parts 
of the world, what has been the effect 
of the war, and what is the position 
now. There follows an account of the 
Conference, including the famous 
“testimony ” meeting, when a number 
of delegates drawn from different back- 
grounds, who had not been born and 
brought up as Christians, told how they 
had come to accept Christ. The three 
last chapters are shorter, dealing with 
the task of the Church, describing how 
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East and West are now partners, and 
going on to consider the next steps 
which need to be taken. The last 
few pages bring it down to what the 
individual can do. This book should 
be widely read in S.C.M. circles. It is 
not a tremendous theological work, 
but it contains, in handy form, the 
minimum that every Christian should 
know about the World Church. 


A. J. Bennitt 


Short Notices 


God was in Christ, by Donald Baillie 
(Faber, 16/-). 


This “essay on Incarnation and 
Atonement” by Prof. Donald Baillie, 
of St. Andrew’s University (well 
known at S.C.M. conferences and the 
main speaker at General Swanwick 
this summer), is too technical for 
detailed notice here, but we would like 
to commend a first-rate piece of theo- 
logical writing to those who have 
enough background to profit by it. 


The Holy Spirit and Ourselves, by 
G. F. Nuttall (Basil Blackwell, 
5/-). 

Dr. Nuttall has followed his Holy 
Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience 
with a simple and shorter Biblical study 
of the Holy Spirit, His power, char- 
acter, guidance, discipline, and His 
community. This is a valuable ser- 
vice, and those who use the book for 
Biblical-devotional reading will find 
themselves led a long way into a fuller 
understanding of the Holy Spirit, about 
whom so many are vague. On the 
few occasions the author ranges more 
widely he does not always carry agree- 
ment, and he has not persuaded at least 
one reader that the hymn “ Our blest 
Redeemer ’’, a verse of which heads 
each chapter, is at all a worthy expres- 
sion of the N.T. doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. 

RAH? 


Recent Pamphlets 


_Atomic Energy: its International Implica- 
tions, a discussion by a Chatham House 
Study Group (R.I.I.A., 4/-). This is the 
most complete, concise and authoritative 
discussion now available of the international 
problem presented by the discovery of atomic 
energy. About half the statements are des- 
criptive of the scientific facts. The rest deal 
with the various proposals for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and dis- 
cuss the problems involved. This is not 
an agreed report but a series of statements 
standing over the names of individuals. The 
general public is in fact invited to listen in 
at a meeting of distinguished specialists; 
and no one will do so without profit. There 
is an admirable bibliography, and as appen- 
dices three charts, one describing the pro- 
cesses using uranium to produce atomic 
energy, another the atomic energy flow, 
and a third indicating a suggested initial 
organisation for collaboration and control. 
The Report has been placed in the Annan- 
dale Library. 


A Paraphrase of Selections from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, S.C. Carpenter, D.D. 
(o-P-C.K. 7-1/3)... Here’ in 75 pages the 
Dean of Exeter provides an Introduction to 
the letter, a paraphrase of certain key pas- 
sages up to the end of chapter viii, some 
notes on difficult words, phrases, and points 
in the argument, and suggested ‘questions 
for group discussion. The whole is a 
valiant attempt to expound St. Paul and to 
point the importance of his arguments, for 
us who live in different circumstances 
to-day. 

What we saw in Germany, a report by 
British Churchwomen to the Control Com- 
mission for Germany (S.P.C.K., and Sword 
of the Spirit, 1/-). This contains in 30 pages 
a most valuable, and disturbing, summary 
of the social, physical and moral conditions 
of the British Zone in Germany to-day. 


What I Believe, B.B.C. talks (Porcupine 
Press, 3/6). Reprints of 12 talks by men 
and women whose outlook and convictions 
vary as greatly as A. D. Ritchie, Bertrand 
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Russell, J. B. S. Haldane, Ronald Knox, 
J. S. Whale and Kathleen Bliss. Those wha 
heard the talks might be glad to refresh 
their minds by reading at leisure points that 
struck them with force. Other students will 
probably find. better uses for 3/6d. 


Europe and the Problem of Democracy, 
G. D. H. Cole (National Peace Council, 
4d.). This pamphlet is a useful introduc- 
tion to the discussion of the possibility at 
this hour of the rehabilitation of a social 
democratic tradition in Western Europe, 
which thereby refrains from allying itself 
ideologically with either the Soviet Union or 


the United States. Davis MeCatenee 


Can you be a Christian and a Communist? 
by Ian Fraser (Iona Community, 214, Clyde 
St., Glasgow, C.1., price 6d.). S.C.M. mem- 
bers will welcome this short pamphlet by Ian 
Fraser, our Scottish Secretary, which raises 
the right issues. It is one of a series of 
twelve being published by the Iona Com- 
munity. 


The Comparative Study of Religions, by 
F. Harold Smith (S.P.C.K., 1/-). This is 
one of the S.P.C.K. series for ‘‘ Christian 
discussion groups,’ i.e. it is rather like a 
study outline with text, book lists and 
questions. There is always a demand for 
this subject in S.C.M. and Dr. Smith’s 
booklet is written by an expert and makes 
the right demands. 


The Administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
by William Robinson (Berean Press, 20, 
Brighton Road, Birmingham 12, 1/6). 
The merits of the author’s Companion to 
the Communion Service (O.U.P) are found 
here. It will be useful to many others 
besides members of the Churches of Christ 
for whom it was written, certainly all types 
of Independency. 


Human Forgiveness, by Alfred. Hall 
(Lindsey Press, 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
t/-). None of us find this easy: all would 
profitably meditate on Dr. Hall’s lecture 
even though they might not agree with it 


all. Reps 


FORUM 


The Editor regrets that owing to pressure of space eight letters have not 
been printed 


Evangelism and the S.C.M. 


Dear Ronald, 

Having read Jean Harris’ letter ‘‘ Looking 
to Jesus ’’ and its sequel ‘‘ Evangelism and 
the Magazine,’’ signed by some members of 
London S.C.M., I feel that the writers have 
raised an issue which goes far beyond the 
editorial policy of Tue Srupent Movement 
and, indeed, touches the fundamental prin- 


ciples of the whole S.C.M. The Movement, 
as I see it, has always professed to be a 
Witness, in many cases the witness, for 
Christ in universities and colleges all over 
the world. But it has never claimed—as it 
cannot claim—the teaching authority of the 
Church. The “‘ basic issues of our Faith ”’ 
surely are the province of the Church, how- 
ever divided she may be denominationally, 
For theological instruction and pastoral care 
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any Christian, whether a member of the 
S.C.M. or no, goes to his parish priest or 
minister, and it is they who give him the 
help he needs. There is no such thing as an 
official S.C.M. theology, since the S.C.M. 
thinks of itself not as a substitute for the 
Church—Heaven forbid—but as a movement 
which, under the grace of God, may bring 
“our less certain friends ’\ into the Church 
and lead believing Christians to a deeper 
understanding of the Faith by confronting 
them, in discussion and not by official 
exposition, with the teaching of the Church. 

The task of the magazine of the Move- 
ment is then, not to expound systematic 
theology, but to view from a Christian 
angle each and every problem and _ interest 
of the student: economics, politics, academic 
study, art, living conditions, etc. Christ is 
the Lord of all—and that includes films and 
Socialism as well as Church music and the 
mission field. 

Tue Stupent Movement is not “‘ afraid of 
the Gospel,’’ but it realises that the Gospel, 
if it is to challenge the non-Christian world, 
has to find the ‘‘ point of connection ’’ with 
that world, thus standing in the long 
tradition of Christian apologetics. 

Yours sincerely, 
Hersert LANGFORD 
Queen Mary College, London 


The Social Sciences 


Dear Ronald, 

M. B. Foster in his article on the ‘‘Natural 
Sciences and the Social Sciences ‘‘ is in 
danger of adopting the popular misconcep- 
tion that if only we could ‘ put the clock 
back,’ dispensing with all the discoveries of 
modern science, and live a simple rural life 
in contemplation of God and Nature, then 
all would be well with the world. But even 
if the writer himself would deny that this is 
the implication of his article, there is no 
doubt that he has a completely wrong idea 
of the function of the social sciences to-day. 

The writer admits that Beveridge in_ his 
article does not ‘‘ think that the study of the 
social sciences would be sufficient in itself to 
ensure the happiness of mankind, because 
that depends upon his will as well as on his 
knowledge.’ What the writer fails to 
realise is that, until our knowledge of the 
social sciences is much greater, we are 
impotent to implement our will, no matter 
how enlightened it may be, by our moral 
and religious consciousness. Admittedly the 
knowledge of social techniques may be as 
dangerous as our knowledge in the natural 
sciences, but without an adequate knowledge 
of such techniques we are powerless to 
execute even our best intentions for the 
improvement of human relationships. 

Yours , sincerely, 
PETER CLARKE 
Tony RicHMOND 


London School of Economics 
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Dr. Foster writes:— 


I don’t think your correspondents and I 
are so far from agreement as their letter 
suggests. 


I don’t think that we can ‘‘ put back the 
clock’’, either in the natural or the social 
sciences, even if we wished to, and I doubt 
whether we ought to wish to. 


Nor do I deny the value of the social 
sciences as an instrument. I don't think 1 
should rate it quite so highly as your corre- 
spondents do in their last sentence, bu! my 
article was not really concerned with that 
question. What I wished to show was some- 
thing different, namely that the social 
sciences, however valuable they may be as 
an instrument, are only an instrument, as 1s 
natural science. Therefore they can’t supply 
us with the guidance which we need to safe- 
guard us from mis-using the techniques o} 
natural science. Instead, they supply us 
with another technique, which is equally 
capable of mis-use and therefore make our 
need for guidance the more urgent. 


For this reason, 1 think that those people 
ace entirely mistaken who argue, as Lord 
Beveridge did, that the dangers of the mis- 
use of natural science springs from a one- 
sided development, which could be rectified 
by an equivalent development of the social 
sciences. On the contrary, the development 
of the social sciénces will expose us to a new 
set of dangers, and we shall require guidance 
from quite another source if we are to be 
safeguarded against the mis-use of the social 
as well as of the natural sciences. 


Your correspondents agree with me in the 
main point when they say “ the knowledge 
of social technique may be as dangerous 
as our knowledge in the natural sciences.” 


1 ae oe ae 


Two Views on World 
Government 


Dear Ronald, 


I wish to make a few comments on the 
letter of Tony Richmond in the recent 
edition of THe StupENt Movement, which I 
consider to contain serious over-simplifica- 
tions. The emphasis is placed solely on 
‘nation states’? to the neglect of ‘‘ funda- 
mental difference in ideology or economic 
systems.’ If the reason for the Soviet threat 
to the west and the western threat to the 
east is that they are separate nation states, 
then there is no logical objection to an equal 
threat from Italy, Mexico, Switzerland or the 
United States to our independence, for the 
condition of separate nation states remains. 
Does the cause of war lie in a particular 
mechanism of national and _ international 
organisation or does it spring from far 


deeper and more complex motives? I do 
not deny that the fact of nation states con- 
tributes to world conflict, but apart from 
accompanying differences of ideology, econ- 
omics and potential military power, conflict 
will not actualise. 


The cure which Tony Richmond envisages, 
namely World Government, is a logical con- 


clusion from his premises: nation states are. 


the cause of war, remove nation states by 
creating a -world government, result peace. 
Q.E.D. World Government may be neces- 
sary, but let us realise the implications. It 
would mean a voluntary complete surrender 
of national sovereignty. Does anyone seri- 
ously suggest that the Russian people will 
persuade their government to follow such a 
course? The U.S.S.R. seems singularly un- 
willing to give up a portion of national 
sovereignty. Again, Mr. Richmond thinks 
U.N.O. is pathetic: each party can withdraw 
the moment it desires. Let us remember 
that the U.S.S.R. is a member of U.N.O.: 
we have no guarantee that she would be a 
member of a hypothetical World Govern- 
ment. Also, any stable world government 
would require a considerable degree of 
cultural, ideological and economic unity be- 
tween the great powers. 


What then are our responsibilities as 
Christians? At the theoretical level we must 
not put our hope in a proximate political 
policy be it based on world government, the 
Third Force, Socialism, Communism or 
Capitalism, though we may work for such 
a policy. At the practical level, as com- 
_ pletely non-national policies are impossible 
(no nations, especially powerful nations, 
being without self-interest) let us attempt to 
direct our national policy so that the interests 
of others may also be served. We can work 
with parties, political groups and nations 
that realise the objectivity of moral and 
human values. We must try to bridge the 
gap between Russia and the West, though I 
cannot say how that can be done. We 
should oppose the production of atomic 
bombs by this nation and support a policy 
for the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. As for conscription, I doubt 
whether we can resist it and at the same 
time call for energetic action overseas; I 
would suggest that conscription can be 
opposed only on economic grounds when 
international responsibility is taken seriously. 


may disagree with my 
suggestions; they do not answer every 
question by any means. I suggest that they 
deserve as much attention as world govern- 
ment, the immediate implementing of which 
is far from likely. 


Many readers 


Yours sincerely, 
Brian G. GOWENLOCK 
Manchester University 


Dear Ronald, 


It did my heart good to read Tony 
Richmond’s letter on ‘* world government ”” 
in the February issue. Of course he is 
right: anarchic national sovereignty in an 
indivisible world means war, inevitably and 
inescapably. And let there be no mistake 
about this, war in the era of the atomic 
rocket means the annihilation of mankind. 
Unless we can act now within three years 
every Christian may well be faced with this 
issue: if we fight Russia it means the end 
of humanity; if we do not, it means the end 
of all freedom as we know it. 


What is our answer as Christians? We 
know only too well that post-Reformation 
Christianity has failed in the matter of 
national wars hitherto because its beliefs in 
a world brotherhood have been rendered 
ludricrous by the system of national state it 
has done so little to reduce. It is hollow 
mockery to preach ‘‘ ut omnes unum sint’”’ 
and not support a form of political frame- 
work which alone can make it possible. 


I am not unaware of the vast issues 
involved. But knowing that the alternative 
is utter destruction we must resolve them. 
The frantic urgency drives me to say that I 
verily believe no one can be a sincere Chris- 
tian and not support the worldwide crusade 
to create a world federal government. It 
will not be a panacea for all our ills but it 
will avert immediate annihilation in a mael- 
strom of atomic horror; and it does provide 
a framework in which they can be solved. 
I have a letter written to me by Sir John 
Boyd Orr lying before me, in which he 
writes ‘‘ only an effective world government 
can feed the world.’”? We know the moral 
ambiguity inherent in all political action. 
We know that Russia’s rulers believe any 
world order incompatible with the main- 
tenance of their own rule. But to quote 
Albert Einstein, ‘‘ not until a genuine, con- 
vincing offer is made to the Soviet Union, 
dare one say what the Russian response will 
be.’? This is our last chance. Do not let 
quictism sap our wills. That is not true 
dynamic Christianity, but moral cowardice 
and criminal escapism. I do not believe that 
it is God's will that the great globe itself, 
yea all it inherits, shall be divested of every 
living creature. If you believe likewise, it is 
your duty as a Christian to search your soul 
well before refusing to work for mankind’s 
last hope. If we fail, it will not be because 
it was impossible, but because too many 
thought it impossible. May God grant us 
wisdom to see this truth, and courage to 
give our lives for it. 


Yours sincerely, 


Nort SALTER 
New College, Oxford 
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For S.C.M. Members Studying 
in Paris 

Dear Editor, 

. May I draw the attention of your readers 
to the starting, by the ‘‘ Fédération Francaise 
des Associations Chrétiennes d’Etudiants,’’ of 
a group in the ‘‘Cité universitaire de Paris,”’ 
specially designed for all French and foreign 
students living there; foreign students living 
in any other part of Paris are also welcomed. 

This is what we in Paris want to say to 
all British S.C.M. students coming to study 
amongst us: 

You are members of the Church of Christ 
and as such belong to a_ supra-national 
Fellowship. We will pray and do our 
utmost that you may be as fully at home 
amongst us as you are in your own Church 
in this country. By God’s grace you are 
fully entitled to it. 

But this implies more than just a welcome, 
it is a challenge. You have a part to play 
in carrying out your Christian responsibilities 
amongst us as you are carrying them out in 
your own country. Not only do we wel- 
come you; we expect your help as that of 
fellow-workers under Christ, to carry out 
those duties the Church and its student 
organisations have in every country in the 
world. There is work, for instance, among 
your fellow-countrymen studying in Paris 
which we cannot possibly do without you. 

When you arrive, if you are mot staying 
at the Cité Universitaire, please let us have 
your address by writing direct to me; and if 
you are at the Cité and are not contacted by 


us, please write to us. yours sincerely 


Séminaire protestant, J. P. Monsarrat 


83, Bro Arago, Paris 14 


S.C.M. folk wanted for India 
Dear Ronald, 

We, the undersigned, are hoping to collect 
a unit of additional staff for the Dublin 
University Mission to Chota Nagpur, India 
(Anglican), to take up work there next 
autumn, or as soon as the members of the 
unit are available. The details of the variety 
of work to be done will be found in the 
advertisement section of this issue. 

India’s independence demands an increased 
help (but with a new ‘ angle’) on the part 
of the Church, which it is hoped S.C.M. 
people will be quick to appreciate; and we 
suggest that this unit may give opportunity 
to those who are looking for it, to enter 
into the work of the Church in that country, 
so clearly set forth by M. A. Thomas and 
yourself in Encounter this year. 

Further details from either of us at the 
appended addresses (and our summons is 
not necessarily confined to Irish readers). 

ELIZABETH FARRAR 
103, Anglesea Road, Dublin 

Peter Harvey 
g, Stranmillis Road, Belfast 
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Victorian Hymns 
Dear Editor, 


The article on hymns in the January- 
February number of the magazine will 
doubtless be greeted with acclamation by 
most of your readers, for it is natural for 
students to think themselves wiser, better 
and (above all) more sincere than their 
grandparents. As one who is discovering 
that most of the hymns I condemned when 
young are after all worth singing may I put 
in a few words for the Victorians? 


t. A good hymn must not only be ‘“‘a 
sincere expression of genuine religious experi- 
ence’? but must also be a liturgical act— 
capable of expressing the combined attitude 
of a worshipping church towards God. That 
is why there must always be something con- 
ventional about a good hymn, so that the 
best hymns are never written by the best 
poets. Songs of Praise is an excellent literary 
collection but leaves out much of the best 
Christian devotion. It is the element of 
objectivity that makes the Te deum and 
‘“Hark the herald angels sing’’ great 
hymns. For the same reason ‘‘ There is a 
fountain filled with blood ’’ is more suitable 
for congregational singing than the -too per- 
sonal ‘‘O for a closer walk with God.”’ 


2. Other-worldliness is not just a Victorian 
fashion but part of the Christian tradition. 
It is just as much in evidence in the Prayer 
Book, the writings of the Puritans and the 
hymns of Watts and Wesley as in ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’’ But if the Victorians 
wrote hymns on this theme one need not 
consider them insincere. Victorian clergy- 
men may have been prosperous and well fed; 
but they lacked many modern comforts; they 
had large families to care for, infant mortality 
was high, medical science primitive, and 
above all, they had a deep sense of sin. 


The spiritual combat is a thoroughly 
spiritual theme. St. Paul, St. Columba, 
Scupoli, Wesley and Heber did not live in 
a particularly peaceful time; and though no 
doubt all these great saints were shockingly 
blind to social injustice, would their eyes 
have been more widely open if they had 
stopped thinking -of the Christian life as a 
warfare? Anyway, there is nothing in 
‘Onward Christian soldiers’’ to suggest that 
the battle is to be fought only against ‘‘ the 
conventional sins of conventional people.”’ 


4. Not all close translations are bad. 
‘Jerusalem the golden ’’ is very faithful to 
the original; and I prefer that 7th and 8th 
lines of Chandler’s rendering of O quam 
juvat to Bridge’s version, which suggests 
that if we shout loud enough God will 
always do what we want. 

Yours sincerely, 


London J. M. Ross 


OXFORD-HEIDELBERG 
CONFERENCE 


HE first post-war contact of Oxford 

S.C.M. with a German University was 

made in the long vacation last year, 
when 18 undergraduates and two senior 
friends accepted an invitation to confer with 
the S.C.M. at Heidelberg on the subjects to 
be discussed at Amsterdam this year. The 
contacts formed there have been  strength- 
ened and developed in a number of ways, 
and not least by the conference held in 
March in Oxford, to which 19 members of 
Heidelberg University came. The theme of 
the conference, The Christian in the Modern 
University, was important both to them, in 
view of the projected reforms, and also to 
us, stimulated by the discussion carried on 
for some time past as to the adequacy of 
the present university training. 


From the reading on the first day (1 Cor. 
18, 2-5) we soon realised the limitations of 
human knowledge, wisdom of this world 
seeming to be almost ‘‘a thorn in the 
flesh.’’ since by it alone man could not find 
out God. It followed therefore that the 
university should in no way be confused 
with the church and to speak of a Christian 
university except in terms of individual 
obedience seemed to be a contradiction in 
terms. Within this framework, however, 
we are entitled to ask what should be taught 
within the university and why. In_ this, 
history helps, not only in showing what our 
forerunners set store by, but also because, 
unless we consider the wisdom of the ages 
and the experience of many generations as 
without meaning, we shall take careful 
thought before discarding the old for the 
new. On these lines a claim was made for 
the teaching of theology, since it lay claims 
to the knowledge of truth itself with ines- 
capable implications to every thinking man, 
claims which had received serious recognition 
for a very long time. So far as a Christian 
could claim to have a special word to say 
in this matter, it was that there should be 
freedom to proclaim by life and lip the Lord- 
ship of Christ. It was on that he stood 
finally, and to him the return of our Lord 
should be a more dominant fact of life even 
than the perilous discoveries of atomic 
research. 

In matters of detail we laboured again over 
the question of specialisation versus general 
courses, and the Germans, though conscious 
of the dangers of the former, were on the 
whole in favour of it. As one of their pro- 
fessors said, it was better to be plunged in the 
bath at the deep end and then begin to take 
our bearings and assimilate the surroundings 
than to seek to make a general survey and 
then begin to specialise. We must first have 
a considerable knowledge in one .subject to 


which other knowledge could be referred; 
faced with all that was known we must 
make a choice and be content to know as 
much as could be related to that choice. 
(The professor’s dictums seems to assume 
that the true scholar is a natural swimmer). 
A fruitful suggestion was that in personal 
integration lay a bridge over the yawning gulf 
between science and the arts rather than in any 
synthesis of learning, that in the instance of 
persons in study together from different facul- 
ties we could realise to some extent the truth 
in each, though we should never have time 
to submit ourselves to the detailed discipline 
of each. Since it was felt that the univer- 
sity was responsible for producing by voca- 
tional, cultural and moral training a truly 
integrated person, it seemed that if this was 
achieved, not only the just claims of the 
state and society upon the universities would 
be met but also its responsibility to uphold 
the disciplines of intellect, and to search for 
truth and expose error in thought would be 
fulfilled. The value of the community life 
as essential to the realisation of such an aim 
was apparent and we heard of certain 
experiments proceeding at Heidelberg, but it 
was also clear that college life can be, at its 
worst, as impersonal as life in a block of 
flats, and that in any case that it was 
dangerous to assume that the system could 
be transposed en bloc to the non-residential 
universities of Germany. Our friends 
insisted on the error of such thinking and 
spoke of similar enthusiasm by the Ameri- 
cans to transplant certain of their institu- 
tions to their zone. We agreed that univer- 
sities should be ‘‘home grown’’ though 
able to adopt and adapt in their own way 
things from outside. 

Finally, perhaps most significant of all, 
we felt more strongly than at Heidelberg the 
basic differences of presupposition from 
which our thought emanated. Difference of 
temperament was apparent not only in the 
history and growth of the university of each 
country but in our approach to present-day 
problems. Also the range of possible action 
was so different in a country whose cultural 
life has passed through such recent havoc 


and is now faced with institutional, 
material and spiritual problems of far 
greater intensity than our own. If we 


seemed to possess a certain detachment, our 
German friends seemed on their side to be 
suspicious of too great tolerance and the 
whole idea of student politics seemed to 
them fraught with danger. Quite apart from 
personal contact and understanding between 
Christians of different communions, we 
glimpsed more closely the privilege and 
responsibility of our vocation as students, of 
the need for humility and above all, charity, 
without which knowledge even of all 
mystery is nothing worth. 
Joun Dickinson 

Keble College, Oxford 
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STUDENT MOVEMENT 
HOUSE 


Lord Halifax’s Visit 


Our President, the Earl of Halifax, 
honoured us when he visited the House for 
dinner on 2nd March. Other guests invited 
to meet our President at dinner were Sir 
Maung and Lady Gee, the Burmese Ambas- 
sador and his wife; Mr. Krishna Menon, 
High Commissioner for India; Mr. and 
Begum Rahimtoola, High Commissioner for 
Pakistan and his wife; Mr. and Mrs. 
Corea, the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
and his wife; and Sir Zafrullah Khan. After 
dinner an International Concert was held, 
at which Lord Halifax presided and in his 
opening remarks spoke of the present needs 
of the House and our future plans. He 
made a very strong appeal for support for 
our work. 


The Annual General Meeting 


The A.G.M. was held on Saturday, 20th 
March, amid scenes of great enthusiasm. A 
large number of members turned out to view 
the candidates for the Club Election and to 
hear the speeches by their sponsors. 


At the A.G.M. the Warden outlined his 
plans and ideas for the House and reminded 
the members that Student Movement House 
depended for its support large on Chris- 
tian men and women in the Movement. 
He appealed for a larger measure of responsi- 
bility on the part of individual members and 
for a co-operative spirit among groups. 
The Warden also spoke of the outstanding 
service that Mr. Abdul Rauff, the retiring 
chairman, had rendered the club during his 
term of office, and he thanked him on 
behalf of all the members. 


Staff 


Derek Watson has left us to prepare him- 
self for entrance to a Social Science Course 
at Manchester. His bright personality was 
a great asset to the life of the Club and he 
made hosts of friends who wish him well 
in his student career. 

Miss McCreath (Bing) came back to see 
us all the other day and got a great recep- 
tion. On behalf of the Club members, Bill 
Fisher presented Bing with a Radio Set and 
thanked her for all she had done for the 
House and its members during the years she 
was on the staff. 


The Open Spaces 


To leave London, even for one day, is a 
blissful experience in the summer, when the 
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call of the open spaces is in one’s heart. 
We plan a series of rambles and hikes in the 
country during the summer months and we 
should be grateful for invitations to visit 
places within reasonable distances of London. 


W. GarpDINER ScotTrT, 
103, Gower Street, W.C.1 Warden 


Births 


BenpELow: On April 12th, to Maria (née 
Boehm) and T. A. Bendelow, a 
daughter—Christina Maria Walburga. 


Brewin: On March 15th, to Eric and Peggy 
Brewin, a son—Nicholas James. 


Duncan: On March 27th, to Edith (née 
Barclay) and Eric Duncan (W.S.C.F. 
Staff, 1944-47), a son—Hamish Andrew. 


Symons: On March 25th, to W. G. 
(Christopher) and Moira Symons, a 
son—Martin John. 


Engagements 


MacFarran—Morton: Patrick MacFarlan 
(Corpus Christi, Oxford, 1940-41; West- 
cott House, Cambridge) to Bridget 
Morton (L.S.E., 1944-47). 


Reckarp—McWuortrr: E. C. (Pete) Reck- 
ard (Yale; International Sec. British 
S.C.M., 1944-46) to Susanne Laing 
McWhorter (Agnes Scott College, At- 
lanta, Georgia). 


Lyon—Haceis: David H. S. Lyon (Presi- 
dent St. Andrew’s, 1947-48) to Alison 
Haggis (Secretary St. Andrew’s, 1947- 
48). 


SmirH—Dixon: Stuart Smith (St. Andrew’s 
Committee, 1948-49) to Ann Dixon 
(Vice-Pres. St. Andrew’s, 1948-49). 


Marriage 


Lane—Hotscxova: In April, 1948, Anthony 
Lane (Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1943-45, 
London 1945-48) and Hannah Holeckova 
(Geneva 1945; Prague 1945-47; Brno 
1947-48). 


WeEDELL—WInNcKLER: On April 5th, at St. 
Christopher’s, Haslemere, Eberhard 
Wedell (S.C.M. Northern Sec.) and 
Rosemarie Winckler (T.C.D. Committee, 


1945-46). 


THE SCM RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


The books issued to the members during the past year have 
been widely welcomed as valuable contributions to Christian 
thought on the crucial issues of life in the present-day world. 
Forthcoming books have been planned with the endeavour to 
maintain this standard. Current and coming books are: 


Religious Liberty dy cEcIL NoRTHCOTT 
Men and Women dy GILBERT RUSSELL, M.B., Ch.B. 


Our Trespasses by MARTIN JARRETT-KERR 
These books are each published at 6s. net. The 12,000 Book Club 
members receive them for 2s. 6d. each. There is no subscription 


or entrance fee. A few enrolments can be accepted. Send for 
enrolment form which gives full particulars. 


SCM PRESS LTD 66 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON w.c.1 


WANTED for UNIT 


As soon as possible, at least two 
additional Priests for Pastoral, Educa- 
ional and Evangelistic Work; one or 
more Laymen for the following duties: 
Mission Bursar; Warden of Boys’ 
Hostel; Supervisor of Primary Schools; 
temporary Principal (Arts or Science 
Graduate) for S. Columba’s (University) 
College. 

Also Woman Graduate for Girls’ 
Secondary School; Women Staff for the 
following: Housekeeper-Secretary for 
Staff Residence; Elementary or Junior 
Trained Teacher to supervise Girls’ 
Primary Schools; Parish and Social 
Welfare Worker; Woman Doctor as 
short term deputy (2-3 years) for S. 
Columba’s Hospital, during home leave 
of regular Staff; and two additional 
Nurses, general trained with midwifery. 


For 
HIGH-CLASS 


Printing 


of every description 


CURIS = & 
BEAMISH 


LIMITED 


Northfield Road 
COVENTRY 


For all the above, apply to the Secretary. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MISSION TO CHOTA NAGPUR 
(INDIA), 22 TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 
(See also Correspondence in this issue). 


IS La a a STEM CSE 
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Does this mean you? 


METHODIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


urgently needs, for Service 
in Africa, Burma, China and 
India :— 

Men and Women Graduates 
in Arts and Science with 
Teachers’ Diplomas. 


Men and Women Graduates 
in Medicine. 


Full particulars may be obtained from— 
The Candidates’ Seeretaries 

Methodist Missionary Society, 
25 Marylebone Road, N.W.1 


os pe 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 Pe Pt PS PS PS OS 


A Need, the Need known, and the power 
to mect that Need constitutes a@ call. 
—HENRY DRUMMOND. 

THE NEED— Absolute Darkness of the 
World without Christ 

THE NEED KNOWN— | am the 
Light of the World— Follow Me— 
Preach—Teach—Heal 

The POWER to MEET the NEED 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
helps Medical Students training for 
Mission Work Overseas 

by giving (1) Financial Help 
(2) Practical Training in its 

Home Mission 
Has given over 350 Medical Missionaries 
to the different Churches and Societies 


Will You Answer the Gall ? 


Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society 


Supt. & Sec, : Matcom Kir, M.B., CH.B., 
56, George Square, Edinburgh 8. 


pe 9 6 96 9 tae 6 9b 96 9 SS PS PS 
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IS I LS BS LA EE OLS LT 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


NEEDS 
ORDAINED MISSIONARIES 
WOMEN CHURCH WORKERS 


TEACHERS (Men and Women 
Graduates) 


DOCTORS AND NURSES 


For Overseas Work in 


China (Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 
Malaya and E. Pakistan. 


Fuller particulars from: 
Miss J. W. Galt, B.A. (Women) 
Rev. W. Short, M.A., B.D. (Men) 


Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St., 
London, W.1. 


Service OLS 
for Christ ! 


The Church in India 
and China look to the 


Women of the West 
to help the 
Women of the East 


DOCTORS, NURSES, 
TEACHERS and EVANGELISTS 
are urgently needed. 


Please enquire now of the 
Candidates’ Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
419/21, Conway Street, 


EN London, W.1 


Look for 
the Imprint 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 


SOUTH SHORE ROAD, 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, 8 


TELEPHONE: GATESHEAD 72039 
TELEGRAMS: PRESS, GATESHEAD 


‘Our Country for Christ’ 


Cc. P.A.S. 
* Ordination 
Wanted 


Men with a Vocation to the Ministry. 
Men with a Message— THE Message-— 


“The Gospel of God’”’ 


Hundreds of parishes are without Curates. 
One parish, which had SIX curates forty 
years ago, now has NONE. A heavily bombed 
parish in London, with its Church, Schools 
and Hall destroyed, is without the help of 
a curate, and the Vicar is entirely alone. 
We ask YOUR help in Prayer and Gifts. 


THE NEED IS VITAL 
THE CALL URGENT 


Fund 


Write to: 

The Secretary, 
CHURCH 
PASTORAL.-AID 
SOCIETY, 
7, Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

TEL, ABBEY 5091. 


CADBURY 


Nang 
Cully 


NOMI, 


HILDENBOROUGH 


WEEKLY CONFERENCES 
directed by Thomas B. Rees. 
Easter to November. 
Open to Young People between 
15 and 35. 


Speakers include : 
Dr. J. DOUGLAS ADAM 
Rev. GEORGE B. DUNCAN 
Rev. GUY ’H. KING 
Dr. W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE 
Rev. MAURICE WOOD 


Tennis, Swimming, Boating, Coastal 

Excursions, Excellent Food, Garden 

Fruit & Vegetables. Guernsey Cows. 
London 40 minutes. 


Send stamp for free prospectus 
mentioning ‘Student Movement’ to 
HILDENBOROUGH_ HALL, 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. 


JOTTINGS 


The Second Quarter number of The 
Student World with the text of the main 
speeches of the Westminster Conference, has 
now arrived and can be obtained (price 2/-) 
from Annandale. We would also draw par- 
ticular attention to the very important talk 
by M. M. Thomas, which is also re- 
printed and which was largely inaudible at 
at the time. Further, Keith Bridston con- 
tributes, as an American, an acute appraisal 
of the conference which all delegates, and 
indeed all S.C.M. members, should read, 
whilst there is a suggestive editorial by 
Robert Mackie. Two shillings can hardly 
be better spent than on this number and we 
hope it will introduce the magazine of the 
W.S.C.F. to many new readers. 


Three D.D.s have been awarded recentlv 
which give us peculiar pleasure. Robert 
Mackie, General Secretary of the Federation 
and formerly our own General Secretary, 
has received an Honourary degree from 
Glasgow University. The same University 
has also given one to George Barclay, 
Minister of Northumberland Square Presby- 
terian Church, Tynemouth, known to many 
S.C.M. members as the author of The 
Making and Meaning of the Bible and a 
speaker at General Swanwick this summer. 
Thirdly, Alan Richardson, Study Secretary 
and Editor of the magazine until 1943, has 
gained a D.D. of Oxford University for his 
important book Christian Apologetics, re- 
viewed in our last issue. Hearty congratu- 
lations to all three. 


The date of the Annual General Meeting 
was unfortunately given wrongly in the last 
magazine. It is to take place at Study 
Swanwick on Monday, July 19. 


We deeply regret to hear on the eve of 
going to press of the sudden death at Gulu, 
Uganda, on April 11, as a result of a heart 
attack, of Margaret Wrong, the secretary of 
the International Committee on Christian 


Literature for Africa. She was Missionary 
Secretary of the Movement, 1926-29, and 
before that on the staff of the W.S.C.F. 
from 1921. She had been a trusted adviser 
of the Movement ever since 1929 and one 
of our closest links with the work of Inter- 
national Missionary Council. She was a 
group leader at the Westminster Conference 
last January. We give thanks to God for 
the work she accomplished even while we 
mourn her early death. 


Federation Week total to date is £1,941. 
Outstanding amounts should be sent in by 
May 31, the end of the financial year, at 
the latest. 


The Fellowship of St. Alban and St. 
Sergius ask us to announce their annual con- 
ference at Eastbourne, August 4—25, and a 
camp conference at Holdenby, Northants., 
from July 14—24. Full details of both can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 52, Lad- 
broke Grove, W.11. 


We are interested to note 1200 delegates 
from colleges throughout the State of 
Michigan spent May 1 discussing the Chris- 
tian concept of the University, and that our 
own Westminster syllabus Christian Obeds- 
ence in the University was required pre- 
liminary reading for all delegates. The 
report of their proceedings can be obtained 
free of charge from Franklin Littell, Student 
Religious Association, Lane Hall, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


The 32nd Annual Conference of Inter- 
national Student Service will be held at 
Rangoon, Burma, from July 15—25. We 
hardly think that any of our readers will be 
able to go! The theme is Towards a Demo- 
cratic University and the subjects include 
‘‘Vernacularisation of Education,’’ “ Pay- 
ing your way Through the University,” 
‘Access of Peasants and Workers to the 
University,’’ and ‘‘ Self-help Movements in 
the Universities.” 


Tue Stupent Movement is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The price of it to non-students is 9d. ‘The Editorial 
and other offices of the S.C.M. are at Annandale, North End Road, London, 


N.W.1rr. 


addressed to the Rev. Alan Booth, the General Secretary. 


General communications, subscriptions and donations should be 


Orders for S.C.M. 


Press Books should be sent to 56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


There are few modern religious paintings which can compare in moderation 
and tranquillity with the reredos recently completed for Roby Parish Church in 
Lancashire. The architectural framework, designed by Bernard Millar, con- 
tains panels painted by N. Martin Bell and W. L. Stevenson. The figures breathe 
the majesty and peace of Byzantine art, yet a closer inspection reveals that they 
are essentially modern in conception. ; 

In the centre, the ascended Christ raises his hand in solemn blessing; 
on either side of him, disposed in two rows, are the four evangelists, with their 
symbols, and four saints, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Chad, St. Cuthbert 
and St. Werburga. In the tympanum above, the divine hand, God the Father, 
the Alpha and Omega, the Son, and the dove, the Holy Spirit, are joined by the 
triangle representing the Trinity. 

The underlying notes of continuity with the past, of abiding peace, and of 
hope for the future combine to make this an ideal background for the Eucharist. 

J. (G. Davies 


froin the S C M PRESS book list 
| World Christianity 


| Yesterday Today Tomorrow 
by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, D.D. 


A searching examination of the situxtion of the Church in the world today and the 
prospect for Christianity in the world of tomorrow. Dr. Van Dusen is an outstanding 
leader in the Christian life of America and in the world-wide ecumenical movement. 
|. He writes with exceptional knowledge and authority, 8:. 6d. net 


\ Dostoevsky | 
| by L. A. ZANDER 


One of Dostoevsky’s great aims was to present living and concrete pictures of good- 
ness. He wrestled in his books with the problem of the good and the evil in the 
human heart. Both for the literary student and for the philosopher, Professor | 
| Zander’s study of Dostoevsky’s thought and characters will prove illuminating. || 
| Translated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington. 10s. net 


The Kingship of Christ 
by W. A. VISSER *f Hoorr, D.D. 


| 
The secretary of the World Council of Churches tries to throw light on the new era | 
in European Church history by estimating the deepercurrents of thought and life in | 
| the Reformation Churches. ; 4s. net 


Religious Liberty 
by CECIL, NORTHCOTY 


“Deals with the struggle for spiritual freedom with admirable simplicity and 
breadth of vision . . . . A most informative and stimulating little book.’’— 
British Weekly. 63. net 


Men and Women 
by GILBERT RUSSELL, M.B., CH.B. 


The author, who is both doctor and parson, discusses the deep issues and meanings in 
the relations between men and women as well as practical problems of today. 


The Church and the Churches 


by Kk, L. CARRICK SMITH 


6s. net | 


“T cannot recall any book that achieves such a level of fair-mindedness and spiritual 
perception in finding and exhibiting the best in the differeut Church traditions.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 78. 6d. net 


Everyday Religion | 
by EDWARD S. Woops, Bishop of Lichfield 


A new edition (the seventh’, entirely revised avd largely rewritten is now ready. 
The Bishop of Lichfield seeks in this book to bridge the gulf between the cloister and 
the market-place. It deals with some of the practical implications of Christian 
| discipleship in the field of common work-a-day life. 8s. 6d. net 


SCM PRESS LTD, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


Published by the Student Christian Mevement of Great Britain and Ireland at Annandale, North End 
Road, Golders Green, London, N.W.11 and printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd., Charterhouse Works, 
Northfield Road, Coventry, England. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


/ 

() NE of the central Marxist concepts is the necessity of “the unity of 
theory and practice”. At first sight it seems sound enough. We like 
people to practise what they preach and we have a proverbial saying 

that ‘‘ fine words butter no parsnips”. Psychology, moreover, has taught us 

the part rationalisations play in our lives, our habit of creating conscious and 
unconscious pictures of ourselves which serve to cover up our real motives and 
which our actions often contradict. Marx was led to stress the unity of theory 
and practice by his view of the way in which economic and class interest influ- 
ences opinions and introduces an ideology into our thinking. This might 
roughly be described as a class or group rationalisation. Thus much of the talk 
of “‘ preserving law and order” comes from those who benefit from the existing 
system of law and property rights; their opinion is not as disinterested as they 
think but is corrupted by an ideological element. Marx also objected to the 
academic disinterestedness of the philosopher who spent his time trying to under- 
stand the world without altering it. The time had come, said Marx, not merely 
to understand the world but to change it. 

A little reflection shows that there is much truth in the Marxist criticism. 

Many people have pointed out that the academic neutrality of our universities 


TI 


usually works out in support for the status quo, and that on the Continent, 
universities put up very little resistance to the Nazi infection. Marxism has 
revived a powerful weapon of criticism against the sins of society—one which 
Christians ought never to have forgottén—and applied it to criticise everything 
except itself. In so far as it is directed against the “ spectator” attitude of the 
comfortable to the troubles of mankind, it deserves our support. We have our 
Lord’s words to remind. us that “‘ not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven”. From a Christian point of view it is right to expect wor- 
ship to produce its effects in conduct. Nor is it surprising that the world is 
quick to point the finger of scorn against any Christian, especially a clergyman, 
who conspicuously fails to show “the fruits of the spirit” in daily life. From 
one point of view Christians are deeply concerned about the unity of theory and 
practice. But there is another and more profound side to the whole question. 


A Gulf Fixed 


The popular idea of “living up to” one’s beliefs, an idea which many 
Christians share, is altogether too simple. For one thing it leads straight to 
Pharisaism: for another it obscures how searching are the demands 
of the Gospel. Even a short reflection on the life of our Lord 
will surely impress on us that glib talk about “living up to” our faith 
is nonsense, and yet that such a life calls from us our total loyalty and that 
we could not, after seeing Jesus, follow any lesser figure. “‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life’. That is to say that a little 
reflection, which the season of Lent encourages, will lead us to examine the 
good motives (as the world counts goodness, even the religious world) as well 
as the bad that brought Jesus to his death. We shall see the deadly spiritual 
pride which afflicts the good and makes the Christian and the Church such a 
stumbling block to many enquirers. It will destroy our confidence that there 
is any easy road for the Christian to escape either the more gross or the less 
obvious but more deadly sins. We shall know that there is bound to be a gulf 
between theory and practice this side of eternity. Our confidence will not rest 
in moral achievement but in the knowledge that all is known and forgiven by 
the God through whose love Jesus was. prepared to humble Himself, even to the 
death on the cross, to bring back mankind to the Father. Hence we can make 
our own the experience of Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: 

So I saw in my Dream, that just as Christian came up with the Cross, his 

burden loosed from his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to 

tumble; and so continued to do till it came to the mouth of the Sepulchre, 
where it fell in, and I saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a merry heart, He 

hath given me rest, by His sorrow; and life by His death. 
Then Christian sings: 

Blest Cross! blest Sepulchre! blest rather be 

The Man that there was put to shame for me. 

With such confidence as this we can, with St. Paul, press on, not being 
under the illusion that we have already attained or are already’ made perfect. 
There is still a gulf between theory and practice. But the Christian does 
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not anxiously worry about it but is set free to tackle the problems of politics 
and industry and daily life and to work for justice and order and decency in 
public as in private life. 


Best and Worst 


The tragedy is that so few Christians are able to act with this sense of 
liberation. They seem to be inhibited by the fear of sullying the purity of 
their abstract intentions by the necessary give and take and hurly-burly of 
day-to-day action with all kinds of people who have all kinds of 
motives. - Thus they are justly open to Marxist criticism. Christians 
should never be shocked and never afraid to get their hands dirty. They 
know both the best and the worst about the world. There will never be a 
worse event than the crucifixion of Jesus; there will never be a better one than 
his resurrection. In these two events we have the key to the universe and can set 
out to claim the fruits of Christ’s victory, without worry, saved from the tyranny 
and fanaticism of the Marxist who puts all his hopes in some future utopia in 
which all the millions who have died before it comes have no part. Our job is 
that of the obedience of the integrated Christian man to the practical claims ot 
God in every sphere of life. It is this we shall be considering from the student 
angles at the Study Conference at Swanwick this summer and the Westminster 
Conference next January. 

In the meantime we approach Good Friday and Easter, when our thoughts 
will turn to Christ’s victory on which all depends. That victory has begun 
both in each Christian soul and in the world at large. This double aspect of 
his victory is perhaps best expressed in two types of crucifix which are very 
common. There is the Latin or Western type which stresses Christ’s sufferings 
(as does this month’s cover reproduction) and the response it calls forth in the 
heart of the Christian. Isaac Watts gave classic expression to this in his hymn 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, from which we 


quote a verse unfortunately 
often omitted: 


His dying crimson, like a robe 

Spreads o’er his body on the tree; 

Then am I dead to all the globe, 

And all the globe is dead to me. 
The other is the Eastern type of crucifix in which the figure of Christ is stylised, 
and his face in grave and tranquil triumph gazes out over history and into 
eternity. The spirit of this has been caught by the ancient hymn Pange lingua 
gloriost, a translation of one verse of which goes: 

Faithful cross, thou sign of triumph 

Now for man the noblest tree 

None in foliage, none in blossom, 

None in fruit thy peer may be; 

Symbol of the world’s redemption, 

For the weight that hung on Thee! 
To this we may add J. M. Neale’s vivid and moving translation of the next verse: 

Bend thy boughs, O tree of glory! 

Thy relaxing sinews bend; 

For awhile the ancient rigour 


That thy birth bestowed, suspend; 

And the King of heavenly beauty 

On thy bosom gently tend. 
Our faith is rooted in this double victory. In the strength of it we can safely 
leave the problem of theory and practice to take care of itself. 


THE CRUCIFIXION : 


WOOD ENGRAVING BY GEORGES ROUAULT 


Helen Lowenthal, who writes the note on this month’s cover, comes from the 
Courtauld Institute of Art and works for the Cambridge Extra-Mural Board. - 


ye are exclusively interested in the ugly, you have a vertigo of hideous- 
ness,” said one of Rouault’s most admired friends, the Catholic 
writer Leon Bloy. Rouault is so profoundly a religious painter, and has 
so persistently followed an inner and not an outer vision of the world, that his 
creation cannot easily be assimilated by those who like their religious art to be 
beautiful in a respectable and conventional way. This engraving is one of 
a series from the book The Passion, published in 1939 by the famous art dealer 
and publisher Vollard. But it was preceded by a long chain of religious 
paintings. These begin in the late nineties, when as a young painter he first 
felt the powerful influence of a group of Catholic writers who shouted 
a protest against the materialistic evils of the time. They continue early in the 
century when, influenced by the group of painters who are described as Expres- 
sionists, his emotional force clothes itself in the harshest but most brilliant con- 
trasts of colour, bound by the heavy outlines of stained glass. He painted with 
equal force prostitutes, mournful clowns, and caricatures of the rich and fashion- 
able, endowing them with a life which has nothing to do with the 
outward appearance of the sitter and is solely expressive of the inner fury of the 
painter. “I do not believe either in what I touch or what I see, I believe only 
in what I cannot see and in what I sense”; these words were spoken by his 
teacher Moreau, but they are also the words of Rouault. 

I do not suppose that many ‘people who are unused to modern art 
will feel immediately the power and sincerity of the design in all its 
simplification. They may very likely be repulsed by the harshness of the pattern 
and the elemental forms of the figure on the cross. But there is an equal 
absence of “ reality ” about a page from the Lindisfarne Gospel, or a 12th century 
window in Chartres Cathedral. To feel the power of this work by Rouault is 
to share a truly-felt emotion. He is amongst the few sincere religious painters 
alive to-day, and the “ugliness” of his work reflects the ferocity of the times. 
It is not ugliness for ugliness sake, but a language of heavy colour and fierce 
outline to render the deep passions that move him. He was born, characteristi- 
cally, during the Commune in Paris in 1871 and is still active to-day. He is 
amongst those prophetic painters who have felt in themselves the horror and 
savagery that underlay the age and culminated in wars, massacres and desola- 
tion. 


RUBENS: 
The Miracles of St. Francis Xavier 


The Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art (University of London) continues his 
notes on our series of reproductions of Christian Art of former ages. 


W ine the Counter Reformation a new era opened in religious art. 
The Council of Trent specifically commended the use of art for the 
strengthening of the faith, in contrast to the Puritan distrust of painting 
and sculpture which characterised the Reformed Churches. The Baroque is 
essentially the style of this new movement. It is ‘sensational’ art, exciting, 
arresting, full of vigour and enthusiasm. Whereas Renaissance art is placid, 
sure and dignified, its figures seen in repose, Baroque is emotional and turbu- 
lent: the figures bend and twist, turning inward into the picture, their draperies 
billowing out in winds which never cease to blow: all is of the moment, chang- 
ing, alive and highly decorative rather than exactly naturalist. Rubens’ great 
altar-piece (it is 210 by 155 inches) of the Miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the 
Franciscan friar who went as a missionary to the Far East, was painted in 
1619-20 for the High Altar of the Jesuit Church at Antwerp. Much of the 
vast canvas is probably painted by his pupils, but the design with its dramatic 
contrasts, its spaciousness, its onrush of the heavenly powers is Rubens at his 
grandest, and is a magnificent example of the religious art of the time. 
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TRIPTYCH FOR BERNARD 


Looking along the horizontal line 
We see no bright ‘iam ited sign, 
No blaze of hope in the red star 
That rises in the east above the war. 
That star has taken far too many forms, 
Revolves, dissolves, and changes while it burns 
Until it slowly seems to fade, and grow 
Into a cool and unexciting glow, 
Electric light on steel, a steady blaze, 
But not a torch to lead us through the maze. 
Yet at this moment sculpture and verse 
Lead to a many-storied universe. 
Tier upon tier the planes of discourse rise 
But not above the scientific skies. 
You may not look for stones and flowers where 
The rockets ride in the stratosphere. 
These powers exist in a different order 
Than any mathematics man can measure. 


You will not find them under rock or sea 

Nor if you dig to win the victory 

Over all-conquering time, to restore 

The Pharoah’s face to the light once more. 

The goddess that you find underground 

Cannot sing to you. Angels speak no sound 
When sculptured wings are broken, and they lie 
So many chips of stone under the sky. 

The real angels sing another tune 

That cannot be deciphered in a rune; 

Nor can we reconstruct their golden hall 
Simply by gazing at the worn wall 

Where saints and martyrs in procession hymned 
Christ the all-ruler in the apse limned. 

It is for us to find our own Madonna 

And child, and do them honour. 

The psychic mutter and chatter 

Is still within the medium of matter. 

O judge your unknown world from your known, 
And come where death out of life is grown. 


See the young soldier with the puzzled face 
Playing a gramophone before the battle 
Beethoven, Brahms, reading a Jane Austen 
Six times a year, unable to stoop and stop 
To share the occupation of the time, 
Always too delicately aware of its meaning; 


Treading a slender tight-rope from mountain to mountain, 


Always afraid of the chasm under his feet, 

The slow drift, the deep pool. A word of warning 
Would throw his friends from their precarious balance 
And land them knee-deep in hell. A wasted life 

For the delicate eye that saw and would not speak, 

If there were not another end to the rope, 

A pulley and a puller, a destination, 

A God beyond destruction. 


Another listens to the song of the birds 

Eyeing them as they fly over the sea; 

Fuses all the sights and sounds of the shore, 

The mountain, the meadow, the street, the gas-works, 
Into an intricate melody of words 

Articulated on to paper in a bedroom 

On summer evenings, while the swifts swoop, 

The bats squeak and whistle, until the night 
Comes and the sirens shriek their wailing warning, 
Flares, flashes, incendiary bombs 

Blazon the sky into a new apocalypse. 


How shall the record on his tender body 
Be real, if bodily life be all? 

How shall he see what is behind the sun 
Until this life be done? 


Her feet are swift upon the mountain-top. 
Neither her hair nor her heart is bound. 

She will not leave a lover or a child, 

Though all the children joyed to play around her, 
And goats upon the mountain gambolled for her, 
And the sea sang to her. 

We do not need a letter or a poem, 

Word from her hand, thought from her heart, 
To know she can never be extinct, 

Though she lie in the ditch under her car 

Or buried in the debris of a war. 

Her spirit still would fly 

Along the wind, and cry 

One with Diana’s ghost train 

Until God come again. 


The child of hope is’ born, 

And sometimes sprinkled only to be dead. 

Such lives by suffering torn 

From baptism to the grave, from sole to head, 

Witness not only to imperfect man, 

His little crying for another light, 

But to the blaze of grace that comes unsought 

And is not earned by taking thought. 

The worm that fears sleep in the chrysalis 

Shall never know the butterfly’s bliss. 
GeroreE Every, S.S.M. 


POLITICS AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By Professor JOHN C. BENNETT 


Professor Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, New York, is a trusted adviser 

of the W.S.C.F., and spoke on International Affairs at its General Committee in 

Switzerland last summer. During the war the S.C.M. Press published a valuable 

book by him, Christian Realism, in the Religious Book Club; another book is on 
the way. 


HRISTIANS are tempted to 

oscillate between a simple identi- 

fication of Christian faith. and 
Christian ethics with their own par- 
ticular political programmes and the 
kind of disillusionment that asserts 
that there is no guidance in Christian 
faith for political life. At present dis- 
illusionment is the attitude that comes 
the more easily. And this is not 
strange. Every political choice seems 
to be a choice between evils that 
harrass the conscience. 


Three Difficulties 


But even if we are not impressed by 
the positive evil in all known choices, 
we may well find it difficult to make a 
decision because of the technical factors 
in most political judgments. There is 
no “Christian” system of health insur- 


ance and no “ Christian’? method of 
collective bargaining. 
Even more puzzling than the 


specifically technical factors is the 
problem of predicting how a given 
policy will affect human _ behaviour; 
how, for example, British or American 
foreign policy can check the extension 
of the area within which Communism 
is forced upon people by Russian power 
without at the same time increasing 
Russian fears of the west. There are 
self-styled experts on Russia, even high 
ecclesiastics who have been there and 
know the answers, but those who have 
made a career out of following events 
in Russia cancel each other out by their 
guesses. So, public policy is not 
illumined by sure knowledge on this 
most fateful issue and we cannot claim 
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2) 


that there is any ‘“ Christian ’ 
of the problem. 

Another difficulty is that we are con- 
stantly forced to weigh competing 
values that have almost equal claim 
upon us in the abstract—such values as 
justice and freedom and order. The 
Christian knows that he must seek all 
three of these values, but there is no 
Christian answer to the question con- 
cerning the policy that best serves all 
three of them in the concrete situation 
in which our decisions “have to be 
made. Consequently it is natural for 
many Christians to be so overwhelmed 
by these difficulties that they deny that 
Christian faith and Christian ethics are 
relevant to political life. 


solution 


Leave Politics to the Devil ? 


To deny the relevance of Christianity 
for politics and to withdraw from the 
political struggle altogether in the hope 
that one may keep one’s soul unspotted 
from the world is to become in part 
responsible for failure to prevent what- 
ever disasters may overtake our society. 
To set up two independent moral 
standards, one for political life and 
another for private life, or for the life 
of the Church, is to divide the moral 
life of the Christian in an intolerable 
way. In practice it leaves politics to 
the devil. It is true that we must 
develop standards of justice that are 
immediately applicable to political 
institutions in a way in which 
Christian love in its highest form is 
not applicable, but such standards of 
justice must not become independent 
of love. In what follows I shall state 


ways in which love and justice may be 
kept together and in which Christian 
guidance may be relevant to our poli- 
tical decisions even when it may not 
answer all of our questions or furnish 
us with an inevitable Christian policy. 


Five Ways in which Christianity 
Helps 


|. Motive 


Christian faith and Christian love 
should control our motives as we seek 
to discover the best political policy. 
To be Christian in motive is difficult 
because of the pride and selfishness of 
our hearts, but here there is no essential 
difference between private life and 
political life. We need not set limits 
to the capacity of any one of us to will 
the real welfare of all who may be 
affected by any political decision that 
we may make. We are capable of 
subordinating personal and group 
interest to the larger good. We are 
capable of caring sincerely and at a 
real cost to ourselves about what 
happens to people at a distance, to 
masses of men whom we have never 
seen, to those whose interests may con- 
flict with ours, to those who have been 
our enemies. Make all the qualifica- 
tions about our sinfulness and weak- 
ness but these remain possibilities for 
us. Such Christian love is never 
irrelevant. If there is a minority of 
Christians in any nation who are moved 
by it, then there is a higher possibility 
for political life. It is true that the 
common denominator of motive in a 
nation falls far short of this, but when 
such love is present there is the chance 
for self-interest to become more 
ehlightened and there is a chance for 
the national conscience to rise at deci- 
sive moments beyond its usual level. 
Where such love is absent self-interest 
is dragged down to the level of narrow 
and short-run expediency and _ those 
higher moments of national decision 
never occur. 


B 


2. Self Criticism 


There is essential guidance for 
political life in the Christian teaching 
concerning the universality of sin and 
particularly in the application of that 
teaching according to which we are all 
called to begin with our own sins and 
with the sins of our own nation or 
class rather than with those of our 
opponents. To begin with the beam 
in one’s own eye may be the deepest 
political wisdom. It is the only way 
to disarm the fears of other groups and 
it is the only way to break the vicious 
circles in which we find ourselves on 
all sides. Sometimes this emphasis is 
carried so far that we are unable to 
resist evil that is embodied in other 
nations whose sins we share in some 
measure. Concentration on the beam 
may blind us to the mote which is real 
also—perhaps it is usually two beams 
with which we have to do! There 
were a number of penitent Anglo- 
Saxons who felt that. they were too 
sinful to resist the Nazis. But this 
abuse of a principle does not alter its 
real authority, and now that the Nazis 
are defeated, the pride and—worse 
yet—the thoughtlessness of victors who 
have irresponsible power call for our 
first attention. It is only a very small 
minority that needs to beware of the 
danger of being paralyzed by peni- 
tence. Nations invariably need to be 
called by the Church to the perspective 
that enables them to see themselves as 
others see them. As an American I 
don’t want to seem to flatter my 
British readers but, while there have 
been times when we in America have 
been more troubled by British blind- 
spots than by our own, I believe that on 
the average the British people have 
done better than the people of other 
great powers in breaking vicious circles 
in which they have become involved. 
They did it in South Africa; they did 
it in Ireland; they are now quite 
obviously trying to do it in India. 
They are willing to do it in the case 
of Germany. How far the Christian 
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background of British life has made 
possible this capacity to see the world— 
finally and after hard experience—from 
the standpoint of opponents, it would 
be difficult to say. But it is this kind 
of wisdom that should be the result of 
Christian faith. 


3. Sensitivity to Methods 


Whatever the political decision may 
be, it should be kept under the criti- 
cism of Christian ethics. This is not 
merely another reference to motives. 
Here I am referring to external policy. 
The Christian should not deceive him- 
self into thinking that any policy is 
better than. it; really is:\y> Where are 
Christian grounds for participating in 
war, but there are no Christian 
grounds for making war appear less 
evil than we know it to be in our most 
sensitive moments. There are several 
basic differences between Christianity 
and Communism, but on the ethical 
side this may be the area of greatest 
contrast. Christians and Communists 
may both use methods in war or 
political resistance which they person- 
ally abhor, but Christian faith increases 
our sensitivity about such methods and 
Communism dulls sensitivity about 
them if they serve the cause. This is 
not the place to discuss all of the 
problems that are suggested by the 
question; should Christians do what 
they believe to be morally necessary 
with a clear conscience? I like the 
suggestion made in conversation by 
Professor Richard Niebtihr that the 
most that we should expect is not a 
clear conscience but a “ forgiven con- 
science”. That indicates as clearly 
as any words could that Christian 
ethics are not self-sufficient, that they 
cannot be separated from Christian 
faith in the forgiveness of God. 
Without such faith we would be 
driven by the necessity of moral self- 
defence to make things appear better 
than they are and to dull the sensitivity 
that is an essential aspect of Christian 
love. 


TO 


4. General Guidance 


We can get from Christian ethics 
important guidance concerning ‘the 
general direction of policy at a given 
time. Here it is better to avoid claim- 
ing too much. The most that we 
may have is the consensus that 
develops among groups of thoughtful 
Christians who have tried to push 
beyond the judgments that are con- 
trolled by convention or by the interests 
of their own class or nation. There 
may not be universal agreement among 
sincere Christians about these directions 
of policy—sometimes not until after the 
event. (Now they agree about 
slavery!) But from time to time alter- 
natives become fewer and a broad con- 
sensus emerges. Such would be the 
case now in regard tothe necessity of 
organizing the world community for 
peace with the sacrifice of national 
sovereignty. Belief in the raising of 
enemy nations to a position of equality 
in the world community would be 
another example of a broad consensus 
among Christians. Another—of 
special importance in America—is the 
recognition that both racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation must be over- 
come in the Church and in the com- 
munity. Another is the conviction 
that the whole national community 
acting, if necessary, through the state, 
should seek to prevent unemployment. 
One of the clearest examples of the 
raising of the level of justice by love is 
the acceptance by the whole com- 
munity of responsibility to insure a 
standard of life for all children that 
will provide them with the means of 
health and with opportunity for educa- 
tion. We can say with confidence that 
each of these objectives has a Christian 
sanction though there may be disagree- 
ment about methods. Increasingly the 
Church has taken responsibility to aid 


in the development of a consensus on 
such goals. 


. 


5. Pioneering by Individuals 


The Christian life is never confined 
to political relationships, and the indi- 
vidual Christian can often act in other 
relationships to correct what he must 
do as a citizen or in some official capa- 
city. As an individual he may in 
personal contacts strive to do what he 
cannot do politically. The Christian 
soldier is very limited in his choices, 
but there may be occasions when deal- 
ing with the enemy as a prisoner or as 
a civilian or when wounded, he can 
correct in some degree what he does in 
the political relationship with the 
enemy. This can be very important 
in the case of an army of occupation. 
Also, as a member of the Church, the 
Christian has relationships which may 
correct in some degree the one-sided- 
ness of what he does politically. One 
of the most disastrous tendencies in the 
world to-day is the habit of seeing 


people wholly in political terms, of 
classifying them only as political allies 
or opponents, as right or left. Mem- 
bership in the Church brings us into a 
world in which all of these people who 
may be classified politically are first of 
all human beings made in the image 
of God. Our responsibility toward 
them never ceases after they have been 
classified. Our belief that such is the 
case becomes a decisive contribution of 
Christian ethics that no conflict can 
annul, and the Church by its very 
nature should be the sphere in which 
that belief can be expressed in life. 
Here may lie the secret of better poli- 
tical choices in the future. 

These five points of contact betweeri 
Christianity and our political choices 
do not give all of us who are deeply 
perplexed the guidance that we desire. 
But they keep us in touch with the 
resources that we most need if we are 
to live as Christians in the world. 


THREE RECENT GLIMPSES OF THE 
FEDERATION 


British Students Visit Germany 


The first post-war international 
student conference in Germany was 
held in the Christmas vacation, and 
as the bells joyously welcomed in the 
New Year we joined hands and wished 
each other a better one than the last. 
There may appear nothing strange in 
this, but you see the place was 
battered, ruined Munster. It was the 
first night of the International 
Christian Students’ Conference. For 
the next seven days British, French, 
Danish and Swiss students lived with 
German students and discussed various 
difficult problems of past and present 
Germany. Such subjects as National 
Socialism, the “ guilt”’ question, the 
attitude of other nations towards 
Germany, and the present social and 


moral problems were fully and frankly 
discussed. The entity ‘Germany ”’ 
or ‘the Germans” vanished and 
instead we found groups of students 
there who held the same Christian 
ideals as ourselves and similar ideas on 
their social application. But we 
realised that they are a small minority 
struggling in the face of great mental, 
material and spiritual difficulties. The 
overwhelming destruction has naturally 
caused much apathy, but some of the 
students are fighting hard against it. 
Their organisation of the conference 
deserves the highest praise, as does the 
imaginative co-operation of the British 
Education authorities. But their main 
mental difficulty is their feeling of 
isolation and their appalling ignorance 
of the outside world, especially Britain. 


UI 


We hope to do what we can to help 
them; we are sending them publica- 
tions and giving addresses to interested 
people for personal correspondence, 
and we hope to start a University 
adoption scheme at Oxford. 


A. C. H. PEatriEeLp, 
New College, Oxford 


Baltic Students in a D.P. Camp 


Annandale action in response to a 
request for help last autumn, led to our 
receiving the following letter:— 


Dear Miss Dorothy Jackson, 

I am very thankful for your having 
answered my letter. The very thought 
that you are interested in our life is 
already a mental help for us. And, 
I must confess, now that you have 
written so kind a letter to me, I am 
indeed ashamed that I made such an 
unusual and strict request. It was 
just a very cold day, we had no fuel, 


and the soup for dinner had been - 


exceptionally bad! But I know that 
one must get accustomed to everything. 
Moreover, it is the fate of many a 
D.P.. We must be thankful that we 
are supported at all by WEN-RERSAS 
that we have huts where to live, and 
that we get our calories twice a day (no 
breakfast is issued). And we must be 
happy that we have even our University 
where a great number of the best pro- 
fessors of the universities in Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania and more 
than a thousand students of the three 
Baltic nations do their work. 

As regards the Germans, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to help us, 
as they receive no more calories than 
we do. The difference is, that they 
possess better accommodation, and 
many of them have relatives out of 
town who may support them by some 
vegetables, potatoes, etc. The only 
possibility of ameliorating our rations 
for those of us who have nobody in 
the United States, in Sweden, or else- 
where to send some parcels now and 
then, is to go to the “black market” 
(if they have impudence and skill 
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enough to do so). And even then 
you may buy hardly anything else than 
bread and herrings. 

Excuse me please for telling you all 
these things. I did so that you might 
have a little idea of what is our daily 
life here. We do not know how long 
it will last, and whether and where we 
shall have to emigrate. There is 
little hope of returning to our native 
countries, for under ‘the present occu- 
pation it is practically impossible for 
a Christian or nationally-minded man 
to live there. 

I got your name from The Student 
World, which I received from Mr. 
Hermeling, a representative of the 
S.C.M. in Germany. Mr. Hermeling 
was so kind as to give us information 
and some literature, and I hope that 
there will soon be student activities in 
the camp. 

I have still a wish which I fear, 
however, can be hardly accomplished. 
Isn’t there any possibility of going to 
one of the Universities in England at 
least for a month or so? I am study- 
ing English philology, and going to 
England would be of great import- 
ance for my knowledge of the 
language. 

I remain, 


Yours very thankfully, 


Dzrntars FreiManis 
r115/c Camp, 
115 D.P. Assembly Centre, 
K.D.P. University, B.A.O.R. 


European Student Leaders’ 
Conference 


The conference was held early in 
January at a Y.M.C.A. hostel in the 
Ardennes. | We were able to get to 
know everyone well as there were only 
40 delegates, coming from eleven 
different countries. 

The subject of the conference was 
Europe Between East and West. By 
this study we were made to realise 
that we were Europeans, not simply 
nationals, and that we must work to 
extend to our countries the fellowship 


we had found among ourselves. But 
this fellowship must be constructive not 
defensive. It was suggested that 
Europe has the task(?) between poli- 
tical and economic freedom—between 
East and West. Many Europeans think 
that Europe is dying, but it depends on 
us whether she starts to create again 
and makes her contribution to the 
world or not. 

The difference between this and 
other conferences lay in the daily ses- 
sions of reports and discussions. The 
study of vocation rouses very keen 
interest; in almost every movement 
there are faculty groups which study 
student vocation and prepare for their 
future profession. Liberalism is every- 
where regarded with deep suspicion; 
and linked with this suspicion there is 
a great demand for a rational faith. 


There is much fear of oratory and of 
anything that might rouse the emotions, 
with the result that Christians are 
asked, and to a certain extent desire, 
to prove their faith by theological 
argument. Pessimistic fatalism is 
almost universal, even amongst many 
Christians who feel that God has for- 
gotten them. This is particularly 
acute in France and Belgium, where 
it is aggravated by the tension between 
the two forces of Roman Catholicism 
and Communism. 

It was decided that many Christians 
do not realise the urgency of the situa- 
tion—that' Communism and Nazism 
are attempts to solve a real problem and 
that we must find an alternative solu- 
tion or accept theirs. 

Bripcet Morton, 
London School of Economics 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


The Editor greatly regrets that*this issue has been delayed owing to the fuel 
crisis. All the copy had just? gonej to press (when the cuts came. It is_now 
printed practically unchanged. We are most grateful to our printers for the 
special efforts they have made to get{the magazine out by the middle of March. 
We realise that by this time many universities and colleges will have gone down, 
and ask that‘every effort bez2made to reach our readers as soon as possible. *% 

The final number of this. academic year has been postponed for a week and will 


appear on 


MAY 8th 


AN A.B.C. OF 


I. Where does the S.C.M. get 4. (a) Should S.C.M. Branches 


its money from ? 


It is almost entirely dependent 
on Voluntary Subscriptions. 
Income from Trust Funds 
amounts to about 2 per cent. of 
the annual expenditure. 

The balance of expenditure 
since the war has been met 
from funds accumulated from 
income during the war years. 
These funds have now been 
almost entirely expended. 


Who determines how S.C.M. 
money is spent ? : 


The General Council of the 
Movement, consisting of elected 
student representatives, and 
members of staff (themselves 
appointed by General Council). 


What is the Financial Status 
of the S.C.M.? 


The S.C.M. of Great Britain 
and Ireland is an organisation 
registered under the Charities 
Act and empowered to receive 
moneys under the same condi- 
tions as any other charitable 
institution. 

The Trust Association of the 
S.C.M. is a body legally con- 
stituted to act as ‘Trustees 
for the Movement. As such 
it holds and invests capital 
sums from which the S.C.M. 
derives income. 


be self-supporting, and 


(b) Are they supposed to 


contribute to the nation- 
al funds of the Move- 
ment ? 


(a) Yes. Branches _ usually 
finance their local activi- 
ties by means of small 
terminal subscriptions 
(about 2s. 6d.) from 


members. 


(2) Not directly from Branch 
funds. But a good Branch 
will use every opportunity 
to build up the finances of 
the parent body, mainly 
by direct — subscription 
from individual members 
and by interesting Senior 
Friends to do likewise. 


5. What Annual Income is re- 
quired and how is S.C.M. 
money spent ? 


(a) £25,000 per annum. 


~(6) Mainly in the salaries of 
its field and departmental 
staff, with local expenses. 


(65 per cent.). 
(c) Clerks’ salaries, upkeep of 


Annandale, General Coun- 
cil expenses, printing, 
postage, etc., etc. (26 per 
cent.). 


(d) International commitments 
(7 per cenit). 
(e) Sundries (2 per cent.). 


SRS TE OE 
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S.C.M. FINANCE 


6. How can I best help the 
S.C.M. financially ? 


(6) For work in a particular 
university or college. 


By realising that the Move- 
ment’s needs are met almost 
entirely by past and present 
members and the friends who 
have been interested by them. 
Money can be given in the 
following ways:— 
(a) By direct subscription of 
any amount, large or 


(c) For a special branch of the 
work, such as the S.C.M. 
in Schools, Missionary 
work, or work in Indus- 
try. 

It is only necessary to express 

the wish at the time of making 


the gift. 


small. A large increasein g_ By supporting the W.S.C.F., 


the number of subscribers do | support the British 
is a matter of immediate Movement ? 


urgency. 

(2) By covenanted subscrip- 
tion. If you pay income 
tax, this ise-tar the) best 
way. By your promise to 
make a subscription of 
IOs. or more a year for a 
period of seven years the 
Movement is enabled to 
collect the tax you have 
paid on this subscription 
up to the amount of the 
standard rate of tax (e.g., 
Subscription paid £1. Tax 
recovered 16s. 4d. Gross 
amount received 
(ae sl Wl 

(c) Gifts in the form of col- 
lections from churches 
and other groups. 

(d) Donations from capital 
(urgently needed). 

(e) Legacies. 


Indirectly, yes. 

(a) By helping to finance 
visits from overseas stu- 
dents and Federation 
officers to this country. 

(6) By providing a delegation 
fund to enable members of 
the British Movement to 
share in Federation activi- 
ties. 

(c) By the receipt of Federa- 
tion literature and com- 
munications which stimu- 
late the life and interest of 
the British Movment. 


9. What are the British Move- 
ment’s immediate needs ? 


Required immediately—£5,000 
per annum. 

To raise our present income 
sufficiently to maintain the 
work at its pre-war standard of 


7. Can friends earmark their 


gifts for any particular pur- 
pose ? Required additionally-£100,000. 


effectiveness. 


To seize the developing oppor- 
tunities in universities, colleges 
and schools during the next ten 


By all means. For instance 
the following:— 
(a) For work in a_ given 


locality. years. 


ss) 


THE REFORM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


An 1.S.$. Conference at Combloux. 


OR three weeks of the Christmas 

vacation all the ingredients of an 

international university were 
assembled at the I.S.S. Chalet at Com- 
bloux in the French alps. There were 
delegates from most of the countries of 
western Europe, and from America, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. The 
main work of the session was concerned 
with the reform of the university, and 
with the development of modern tech- 
niques of expression such as the radio 
and theatre. 


It was refreshing to realize what a 
live issue reform is in the universities on 
the Continent. During the war the 
conduct of professors and university 
authorities was not always such as to 
inspire students with any great faith in 
the traditional liberal university as a 
bulwark against the new ideologies. So 
the need for reform has become more 
pressing and obvious than in countries 
like Britain and America where the 
challenge, if it has come at all, has come 
from individuals and not from the 
pressure of events. But it was some- 
thing of a shock to realize how dead 
liberalism is in Europe, and to realize 
how great is our responsibility in 
Britain for the maintenance of demo- 
cracy in the planned society, for 
the state of democracy elsewhere seems 
to be extremely precarious. 


Whereas the S.C.M. has tended to 
concentrate on the philosophical aspect 
of the reform of the university, it was 
the social aspect which was uppermost 
in all the discussions at Combloux. 
The terms in which the problem was 
seen were something like this: the 
liberal university was the expression of 
a dying bourgeois class and bourgeois 
culture, and was out of touch with the 
progressive movements in society. It 
has now to become a thing of the 
people, intimately concerned with the 
means of popular expression (hence 
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the groups at the Conference studying 
radio, etc.), integrated into social 
planning, and drawing its students in 
practice as well as in theory from all 
sections of the population. 


There were two points about all this 
that seemed to me to invite criticism. 
Firstly, a true university can never be 
content merely to keep the wheels 
running in the social machine, even 
if that machine does include cultural 
wheels as well as technical ones, 
but this is the natural consequence of 
the totalitarian habit of mind which 
was dangerously prevalent. It is 
possible to take seriously the social con- 
ditioning of knowledge and of institu- 
tions like the university, without reject- 
ing altogether the possibility of objec- 
tive thinking and social criticism. 
The problem of the philosophical basis 
of the university which has been dis- - 
cussed in the W.S.C.F. was not appre- 
ciated, because it was assumed that the 
university will inevitably be moulded 
by the society in which it is set. I got 
the impression that although the Soviet 
version of communism is generally 
rejected, a sort of idealistic Marxism 
has a very strong hold on students in 
Europe. Secondly, the exact meaning 
of the phrase “popular culture”, 
which occurred a lot, was never quite 
clear. Surely a living culture is not 
the arithmetic sum of all the activities 
of the people in any particular era, it 
is rather the expression of a funda- 
mental community of belief about the 
ultimate issues of life, and as such 
hardly exists in the modern world. 
It was too easily assumed that 
all the problems of the university 
will be solved once entrance is really 
open to all classes, in spite of the fact 
that experience in Britain has shown 
that democratization may temporarily 
make things worse. 

Mary B. Hesse 
Imperial College of Science. 


ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES 


Studies in the Use of the Old Testament by the Early Church 
By Professor S. H. HOOKE 


The last of Professor Hooke’s four articles ; the first three dealt with the use of 
the Old Testament by Jesus and by St. Paul. Have your Bible at hand to get the 
full force of the argument. 


| Oke the previous articles 
have quite failed in their pur- 
pose, one main point should be 
clear. It is that for Jesus, and very 
largely for Paul, the Old Testament 
was the record of a living experience, 
the central experience of an encounter 
with a living God. Jesus found him- 
self moving along a path in which, in 
spite of its strangeness, he found a 
direction arising from an experience of 
God which others had been through in 
similar crises. Paul found himself 
irresistibly drawn into the same path 
by what seemed to him an act of God 
(‘when it pleased (Goi we ous to 
reveal His Son in me’’) and he, too, 
used the Old Testament as Jesus had 
done. But this way is a hard way, 
being the way of faith and the Spirit, 
and the tendeney to use the Old Testa- 
ment as the Jews had already begun to 
use it soon made its appearance in the 
young Church; even Paul, although he 
saw so clearly the essential opposition 
between the letter that kills and the 
spirit that gives life, could not help 
sometimes falling back, as we saw in 
the previous article, into his accustomed 
Jewish way of using the Old Testa- 
ment as a mechanical means of proof. 

With this in mind we shall now, in 
this final article, say somethin about 
the growing tendency in the early 
Church to use the Old Testament unin- 
telligently in controversy with the Jews. 
But before we do this one last remark 
may be made about the use of the Old 
Testament by other New Testament 
writers. 


Cc 


Other New Testament Writers 


Although the actual quotations from 
the Old Testament are not nearly so 
numerous in St. John’s Gospel as in 
the Synoptic Gospels or in Paul, yet the 
author of that great book is clearly 
soaked in the Old Testament and uses 
it in a profoundly spiritual way; even 
where he appears at times to be using 
it literally, examination will show that 
he is looking at the symbolic and not 
the literal sense. A fine example is 
his use of the episode of the manna 
in the discourse on the Bread of life in 
the 6th chapter of the Gospel. Much 
might be written on this, but space will 
not allow us to linger. 


By a curious paradox the Book of 
Revelation, which is saturated with the 
Old Testament, has not a single quota- 
tion from it. Nevertheless the writer’s 
use of the Old Testament is most 
instructive. The great visions of 
Daniel and Ezekiel with their urgent 
sense of crisis are taken up and trans- 
formed into a triumphant vision of the 
victory of the Lamb slain and of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God in 
power. Nothing could be further 
removed from a literal or slavish use 
of the Old Testament, even though 
that redemption from the Time-process 
achieved by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is not fully attained here. 

Lastly, we have 28 quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 21 of which are not found 
in any other New Testament writing. 
Here again it is the spirit and not the 
letter which characterizes the writer’s 
use of the Old Testament; he is always 
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conscious that it is ‘a living God’ with 
whom we have to do, whether speak- 
ing in ‘ many parts and in many ways’ 
by the prophets, er in these last days 
‘in a Son’; it is all one great and 
massive experience of a'divine purpose 
and a divine activity, enfolding us and 
them in its embrace. 


The Unintelligent Use of the 
Old Testament 


Let us turn now to the tendency 
already mentioned, namely; to the use 
of the Old Testament as a source of 
proof-texts in the early preaching. 


(a) The Resurrection. 


It is interesting and significant to 
observe that in the first example of 
apostolic preaching as given in the 2nd 
chapter of Acts the proof of the resur- 
rection is made to rest, not on the 
empty tomb or the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, but on the fact that the resur- 
rection of the Messiah had been fore- 
told in the Old Testament. The 
passage used for this purpose is Ps. 16, 
8-11, a passage which is also put into 
the mouth of Paul in the record of his 
preaching in the synagogue at Pisidian 
Antioch in Acts 13, 35-37. The verse 
upon which the weight of the proof 
lies is v. 10, given in the R.V. as ‘ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption’; the R.V. margin rightly 
corrects the second half of the verse in 
two important points; for ‘holy one’ 
we should read ‘ godly one’, and for 
‘corruption’ we should read ° the pit’ 
(synonym for ‘Sheol’, which in. the 
Jewish view was the place of the 
departed). In its original meaning the 
16th psalm was an expression on the 
part of the ‘godly’ man of his confi- 
dence that Yahweh would not allow 
him to be cut off prematurely, to go 
down into Sheol before he had fulfilled 
his appointed span of- life in the enjoy- 
ment of the divine favour. The psalm 
had not Messianic reference, and the 
word ‘corruption’, which is the im- 
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portant word, is not in the Hebrew but 
is a mistranslation in the Greek ver- 


sion of the Old Testament (the LXX) 


, due to a confusion between two very 


similar Hebrew roots. Already we see 
the early Church on the way to that 
mechanical use of the Old Testament 
which is so far removed from that pro- 
foundly spiritual use which was the 
way of Jesus and in a great measure of 
Paul also. In both the 2nd and the 
13th chapters of Acts the ‘ godly’ one 
is interpreted of the Messiah, and the 
incorrect LXX reading ‘corruption 

is made to carry the weight of the proof 
that the flesh, the physical body, of the 
Messiah did not succumb to corruption. 
The only other Old Testament quota- 
tion in the early apostolic preaching 
which is offered as a proof of the resur- 
rection is from Isa. 55, 3, and is put 
into Paul’s mouth in the Antioch ser- 
mon already referred to. It is diffi- 
cult, at first sight, to understand how 
the phrase used there, ‘ the sure mercies 
of David ’, can have any-relation to the 
resurrection of the Messiah; but it 
becomes clear when we discover that 
the phrase in Isa. 55 is itself a quota- 
tion from the Messianic psalm 89, 49, 
where the promised exaltation of the 
Messianic Son of David is taken by the 
editor of Acts to refer to the resurrec- 
tion of the Messiah. Before we leave 
the subject of the use of the Old Testa- 
ment to prove the resurrection of 
Jesus, there is one passage which should 
be mentioned the use of which may go 
back to Jesus himself; it is Hosea 6, 2, 
‘After two days he will revive us: on 
the third day he will raise us up’. The 
idiomatic Hebrew expression “ after 
two days, and the third day’ is not a 
precise indication of time, but only 
means ‘after a short time’, ‘ quickly ; 
so that when Jesus, in announcing his 
death to his disciples, added ‘and the 
third day rise again’, he was not pre- 
dicting his resurrection on the third 
day after his death, but expressing his 
faith, based on the passage in Hosea 
6, 2, that God would very shortly raise 
him in fulfilment of his own purposes. 


But the passage was later on used by 
early Church writers as a proof-text for 
the resurrection on the third day. 


(b) The Crucifixion. 


We have already seen that Jesus him- 
self had found the figure of a suffering 
and dying Messiah foreshadowed in the 
53rd of Isaiah, and it may well 
have been from him that the first 
preachers of a crucified Christ learnt 
to use this passage in the same way. 
In Acts 8, 30-35, we have the picture 
of Philip explaining to the Ethiopian 
eunuch the meaning of Isaiah 53, and 
the passage soon became one of the 
most frequently used Old “Testament 
proofs. But the early Church found 
many other Old Testament passages 
which seemed to offer types or symbols 
of the death of the Messiah. Paul 
had already, in I Cor. 5, 7, taken the 
Passover lamb as a type of Christ 
slain, and Exodus 12 with its descrip- 
tion of the Passover ritual very early 
became a locus classicus. In the almost 
passionate desire to see the death of 
Christ foreshadowed everywhere in the 
Old Testament some strange and 
strained interpretations appear: for 
example, we find the verse from Deut. 
28, 66, which in the LXX reads ‘ thy 
life shall hang suspended before thine 
eyes’, quoted by an early Church 
writer as a proof that the Jews would 
crucify their Messiah. This quotation 
brings us to one important develop- 
ment of the use of the Old Testament 
in the early Church concerning which 
something must now be said. 


(c) Collections of Proof-Texts. 


Many years ago Dr. Hatch, in his 
Essays on Biblical Greek, suggested the 
possibility that the Jews, in the course 
of their propaganda among the Gen- 
tiles, had produced manuals consisting 
of extracts from the sacred books; 
Harnack, in his History of Dogma, 
mentioned the suggestion _ with 
approval, but it was the late Dr. Rendel 
Harris who first established beyond a 


doubt the existence at a very éarly date 
in the history of the Christian Church 
of such collections of proof-texts, well- 
known and widely used. He has 
given good grounds for believing that 
such a collection was one of the earliest 
documents of Christianity, and that it 
was even used by the authors of the 
Gospels. There is not space here to 
examine his reasons in detail; those 
who may be interested can find them 
set out in his book Testimonies (Cam- 
bridge Press, 1916). Only the main 
points of interest are dealt with here,. 
and especially the question of the use 
of Testimonies in the New Testament. 
In the first place it appears that the: 
Testimonies fell into two main heads:: 
first, Testimonies against the Jews, in‘ 
which passages from the Old Testa 
ment were collected to prove that the 
Jews had, as Stephen said, ‘always 
resisted the Holy Ghost ’, that God had 
set them aside, and that the Gentiles 
had been chosen by God to take their 
place; secondly, Testimonies directed to 
proving that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that all that had happened to him 
was foretold in the Old Testament. 
This is the plan of the two books of 
Cyprian’s* Testimonia, which have: 
been shown to be simply an editing of 
earlier collections of proof-texts. The 
next point is that one of the char- 
acteristics of the Testimonies was the 
use of composite quotations drawn from 
more than one Old Testament source 
and included under one attribution of 
authorship. Some examples from the 
New Testament may be given here; 
since they furnish strong grounds for 
supposing that the writers were not 
quoting direct from the Old Testament 
but from a book of Testimonies. First, 
there is a well-known passage from the 
earliest Gospel, Mk. 1, 2-3, where we 
find a composite quotation from Mal. 
3, 1 and Isa. 40, 3 attributed to Isaiah; 
later copyists recognized the difficulty 
and changed ‘Isaiah’ into ‘the pro- 
phets’, but the MSS evidence shows 


*Cyprian, Bishop ot Carthage (202-258). 
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clearly that the original reading was 
‘Isaiah’. Here the text of the com- 
posite quotation does not follow either 
the LXX or the Hebrew, but has minor 
changes intended to make the quota- 
tion more suitable for the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, to prove 
that Jesus was referred to in the quota- 
tion; thus, where the LXX and the 
Hebrew have ‘my way’, the text as 
given in Mark has ° thy way’. Hence 
it seems most probable that the author 
of the Gospel was using a collection 
of Testimonies in which the two quota- 
tions from Malachi and Isaiah were 
brought together in an independent 
translation and assigned to Isaiah. 
Another example occurs in Mt. 27, 
g-10; here, attributed to Jeremiah, we 
have a composite quotation from Zech. 
II, 12-13, and some words from Jer. 
32, 8; as in the previous passage there 
is a divergence from the LXX, only 
more considerable, and the divergence 
is not based on the Hebrew text. 
Here again the most probable solution 
of the difficulty is to suppose that the 
evangelist is using a book of Testi- 
monies. But the most striking com- 
posite quotation occurs in Paul’s letter 
to the Romans, in c. 3, 10-18. This 
raises a curious problem: Paul begins 
by quoting Ps. 14 (LXX, 13), 3, and 
goes on to quote a composite passage 
made up of parts of Ps. 5, 10; 140, 43 
10, 17; Isa. 59, 7; and Ps. 36,1. Now 
there can be no doubt that this passage 
never formed part of Ps. 14 in the 
Hebrew text, yet it was found in the 
LXX before the time of Origen (the 
great scholar of Alexandria, 185-250) 
who marked it with an obelus to show 
that it was not in his Hebrew text. It 
may have found its way into the LXX 
from Paul, but it is most probable that 
Paul did not compile it from the LXX 
but was here using a Testimony book. 


(d) Why did the early Church use the 
Old Testament‘in this way? 


The unintelligent use of the Old 
Testament in the early Church was 
fostered to some extent, no doubt, by 
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the early use of Testimonies in con- 
troversy with the Jews, but had _ its 
origin in the intense desire to find 
references to Christ everywhere in the 
Old Testament, irrespective of the con- 
text. One signal example of this, 
probably due to the evangelist’s use of 
the Testimonies, occurs in Mt. 2, 15. 
Here the author of the Gospel has 
related the story of the flight of Joseph 
with Mary and the child into Egypt, 
and adds that this event was the fulfil- 
ment of the word of Hosea (11, 1), 
‘Out of Egypt have I called my son’ 
A glance at the context will show that 
Hosea was referring to the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt, and that the 
‘son’ is Israel; but to the early searcher 
for Old Testament references to Christ 
the word ‘ son’ was enough; no matter 
what the context might be, God’s son 
could only be Jesus, and if the Scrip- 
tures said he was called out of Egypt 
then he must have been in Egypt at 
some time in his life. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate what we have 
called the unintelligent use of the Old 
Testament. One last question may be 
touched on, the value and right use of 
the Old Testament to-day. 


The Old Testament and the 
Christian To-day 


The results of critical and historical 
study of the Old Testament have 
made it difficult to think of this col- 
lection of Hebrew literature, myths, 
sagas, history poetry, oracles, laws, 
covering a period of nearly a thousand 
years, as free from all trace of the 
human and imperfect medium through 
which it has reached us. We can no 
longer hold the view of verbal inspira- 


* tion, inherited by the Church from its 


Jewish origin. On the other hand, 
such studies have made us aware of the 
true nature of the historical develop- 
ment of Hebrew religion and have 
brought into relief, against the back- 
ground of the religious pattern of 
earlier times, the unique character of 


Continued on page 38. 


PETITION AND INTERCESSION 


By T. R. MILFORD 


The Vicar of the University Church, Oxford, continues his series of articles on 


Prayer. 


In his next and last one he will consider Thanksgiving and also practical! 


points of discipline in Prayer. 


DO not think we are mostly quite 

convinced about the value of the 

prayer that asks for things. If we 
were we should practise it more. It 
is true that there are plenty of petitions 
in our church services: we seem to be 
asking all the time. But how much 
happens? And when you look at an 
ordinary congregation, or at your- 
self as a member of an_ ordinary 
congregation, how much sign is 
there that you or anyone else expects 
anything to happen? It seems to be one 
of the points where sophistication and 
the “acids of modernity”? have most 
deeply eroded what was once a uni- 
versally accepted part of religion. 


The Obvious Difficulties 
We put up all sorts of difficulties, 


or they arise spontaneously in our 
minds, directly we are challenged to 
ask for something and expect results. 
“What is the good”, we say, “ of 
telling God what we want if He knows 
already?”’; or, “‘Surely the object of 
prayer should be not to get God to do 
what we want, but to bring our will 
into confirmity with His.”’ Petitionary 
prayer, we say, is a primitive thing, 
which we ought to have outgrown, or 
which is superseded in Christianity. 
Christian prayer is never “O God, I 
want this’, but “ Thy will be done”, 
and whatever the answer may be, we 
must accept it. 

Well, the first thing is to be honest. 
Are we quite sure that we are too far 
advanced for asking? Is it not rather 
that we have lost our nerve? or, 
frankly, that we have lost our faith? 
We are not sure that God can do any- 
thing in particular in answer to prayer, 
and we don’t like to commit ourselves 


to expecting anything, because we may 
be proved wrong. 

Heiler shows that petitionary prayer 
is indeed primitive, but so far from 
being oly primitive, it is an essential 
part of anything that can be called 
characteristically Christian prayer, as 
opposed to ‘“ mystical prayer” which 
may or may not be Christian. His 
word for it is “prophetic prayer’, 
because it has to do with the living 
God, the God who acts in history. 
“Mystical prayer” is contemplation 
of a timeless perfection. Prophetic 
prayer must include a strong desire. 

But it is not only Heiler. It is our 
Lord who says, with the reiterated 
emphasis of urgency, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

If we don’t really think our prayers 
make any difference, no wonder we are 
dead-alive in making them. It may 
be our duty to tread out the allotted 
portion on the treadmill, it may even 
be justified as good spiritual exercise, 
but it doesn’t produce any result out: 
side ourselves. 


What do you really want ? 


Of the many sermons which I must 
have heard at school, I can remember 
parts of three; and one of those, by 
PAS Iremonger, was ‘on this: text 
“Ask, and it shall be given you.” 
The preacher told us that there was a 
warning here as well as a promise. It 
means that what you want hard 
enough, that you shall get; but you 
may wish you had not got it. You 
may go all out for riches, or honour, 
or the gratification of some lust; and 
if that is your total demand upon the 
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universe, it will be granted, perhaps 
to your hurt. I do not think this is 
what our Lord meant, but there is an 
important truth in what must have 
been an impressive sermon. It is that 
petition at your end is really wanting. 
Really wanting is not itself Christian 
prayer, but it must come in. And 
that is one place to begin. What do 
you really want? Is there anything 
you really want, as a man dying of 
thirst wants water, as a miser wants 
gold, as the merchant in the story 
desired goodly pearls, as a lover wants 
his beloved? 

Our Lord did not say “ think about 
asking ”’, He said “ Ask.” He did not 
say “Discuss the possibility of there 
being a door”, He said ‘“ Knock.” 


Let this then be one starting point of 


your prayer. Ask for what you want. 
Two things follow. First, if you really 
want, you will also work to get. Other- 
wise your wanting is simply pretended. 
Do you want a good degree? Work- 
ing for it is the beginning of your ask- 
ing, and the harder you work the 
harder you are asking. But, second, 
if you are going to pray, you must ask 
of God; ask, that is, of the true God. 
Bring your request honestly before 
Him, and ask Him to grant it. 

Have you ever found yourself won- 
dering whether you could ask a certain 
favour of someone you respect? And if 
there was anything even a little selfish 
or crooked about it, have you said “ O, 
but I shouldn’t like to ask him to do 
that’? Or have you perhaps dressed 
up your request a little to give him a 
reason other than your true one, because 
he is more likely to agree? That is 
just what you cannot do if you are ask- 
ing God. Dare you ask Him to grant 
you the degree you have not worked 
for? Dare you ask Him to give that 
scholarship to any other than the best 
man? Dare you ask Him to give you 
that girl, without at the same time pro- 
mising, if He does, to accept her on His 
conditions? 

“Let your requests,” your real 
requests, ‘be made known unto God.” 
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Make them honestly known, and in pre- 
senting them you will often find they 
are changed, as you bring them to Him, 
into something else. As you tell Him 
about them, they are purged of their 
selfishness. What started as wanting 
a favour for yourself (but why should 
He favour you?) becomes a desire for 
the like good on behalf of others whom 
you had not thought of till you came 
to Him; and beyond and through the 
thing you started by wanting you find 
yourself wanting, as you pray, a good 
in which your original want is still pre- 
sent, but no longer selfish or without 
conditions. Why should He give you 
that degree? Because it truly repre- 
sents the ‘ qualification you have 


‘secured, and because you have pro- 


mised to use its status and your powers 
in His service? You dare not ask it, 
unless you are meaning that; and if 
you did not mean that, you have not 
prayed to God. You have only prac- 
tised a little bit of private juju, which 
was either futile or dangerous. 


What does God really want ? 


But you may start the other end; 
and this is what commonly happens 
when you go to Church. If the 
danger of the other sort of prayer was 
selfishness and magic, the danger of 
this is hypocrisy and unreality. You 
go through the motions of wanting all 
sorts of things which you do not want 
at all. They range from forgiveness 
to the conversion of China. Many of 
these things are general, standardised © 
requests, which do not begin from 
where you are. In the article on 
“Praying with the Church” I gave 
reasons why this must be so; you are 
offering yourself as a mouthpiece for 
the prayers of Christ in the Church, 
and of course you do not at first much 
want what He wants. 

The first part’ of the cure is loyalty. 
That was the main point of “ Praying 
with the Church.” The second part of 
the cure is imagination. Use your 
imagination. Use it on the words of 
Scripture and the doctrines of the 


Creed, till you catch something of 
Christ’s way of seeing things. You 
are praying tepidly for forgiveness. 
Can you for a moment see the scene 
from His end? Here is He, longing, 
striving, to bring you home. He has 
suffered for you, and come all this way 
for you. Here He is now, surrounding 
you with His church, speaking to you 
in the blessed words which He has 
given her to utter—‘‘ We entreat you, 
be ye reconciled to’ God.” Can you 
stay tepid, if you have seen the scene 
like that? 

In a long past number. of Tue 
StupENT Movemenr there was a story 
of a young gentleman who was stay- 
ing in a monastery somewhere on the 
Continent. Very early in the morn- 
ing a lay brother knocked on his door 
to call him and said “Pax tecum.” 
And a sleepy voice answered “ Leave it 
on the mat outside!” 

Use your imagination on the prospect 
which is offered you. Have you 
realised at all what it means to be 
offered a place in heaven? Don’t you 
really want to live with God in joy for 
ever? Or don’t you believe the pro- 
Riise) sl nisticwa’ place where C.)S? 
Lewis may help you.* So will the 
worship of the Church. 

Use your imagination also, about 
the world for which you profess to 
pray. Perhaps you have a link with 
China, or can find out something 
about it; the missionary magazines are 
surprisingly interesting once you begin 
to read them; have you ever actually 
read the International Review of Mis- 
stons?+ Do you think Christ does not 
care for China? And if He cares, can 
you not care whether China is con- 
verted or not? 

However narrow your interests and 
knowledge have been so far, there is 
some place, surely, where you have 
seen real life, where you have seen the 
need of men. Begin there, then, and 


*e.g., particularly The Weight of Glory 
(S.P.C.K. 4d.). 


+3/- quarterly, 10/6 per annum. 2, Eaton Gate, 
oI, 


look on that with the mind of Christ; 
bring that before Him in your prayer, 
and ask Him to help you to desire what 
He desires. 


Of course it is risky. If there is 
something you can do about it, you 
will have to do it, and you may get 
entangled before you know where you 
are. What that mean of course varies, 
from becoming a missionary or volun- 
teering for social work, to cheerfully 
paying an annual subscription. 

But you cannot do something about 
everything you pray for; and that is 
where the fellowship of the Church 
comes in. Somewhere you are called 
to work as well as pray, and you may 
expect to find that your responsibilities 
expand until you are well on in middle 
age, work following prayer. And 
meanwhile others are called to work 
where you are not, and in the fellow- 
ship you pray for them and they for 
you. And then, as you grow older, 
and your power of work .contracts, 
prayer will become the greater part of 
your service, and finally perhaps the 
whole, while your grandchildren take 
up the young people’s end of the load. 

Praying for people too is risky, and 
may entangle you. It will not how- 
ever make you or them possessive of 
one another, nor form the sort of 
attachment which is the enemy of free- 
dom. It neither puts you in their 
power nor them in yours, but both in 
the power of God. It will increase 
your caring, but take away your fussi- 
ness. 


Answers to Prayer 


Sometimes you will get the plain 
direct result which is commonly called 
an ‘“‘answer to prayer”. Such occa- 
sions in my expetience and in that of 
many better Christians are compara- 
tively rare, and do not afford demon- 
strative proof that they are answers to 
this prayer. At least a sceptical mind 
like mine can generally find an alterna- 


tive explanation. 


Continued on page 40. 
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JOTTINGS 


Congratulations to a former member 
of our Irish staff, Tom Finnegan, on 
his appointment as President of 
Magee College, Londonderry. He 
remains a valued friend and adviser 
of the Movement both in Ireland and 
beyond. 


Community, the magazine of the 
Christian Auxiliary Movement, ap- 
peared in a new format in January. 
From Oxford comes a termly maga- 
zine, Illuminatio (3, Holywell, 1/-), 
on which Eric Brewin and T. IRs 
Milford make up so per cent. of the 
editorial board. It shares our whole 
concern for the future of the Univer- 
sity and contains two useful articles 
on ‘‘Greats.”’ 


Family Service Units have been 
established to carry on and develop 
the pioneer experimental work des- 
cribed in the book Problem Famutlies, 
a review of which appeared in the 


November-December issue of THE 
STUDENT MOVEMENT. * Information 


will be sent to anyone interested on 
application to the Secretary, Family 
Service Units, at 85, Clarendon Road, 
London, W.11. Donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer, at Lloyd’s Bank Ltd., 71, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Annandale Library has now been 
pruned and_ re-catalogued. It con- 
tains some 1,500 volumes, consisting 
of standard works of theology; ¢om- 
mentaries; books on doctrine; per- 
sonal Christianity; social, psycho- 
logical, international and educational 


books; biographical works; and a 
small section on religion and the 
arts. Recent additions include Alec 


Robertson’s Contrasts: the Arts and 
Religion; John Kershaw’s Approach 
to Social Medicine; Jung’s The Inte- 
gration of Personality; Herklots’ 
Philippians ; The Christian Answer, 
edited by van Dusen; and all the new 


S.C.M. Press publications. The new 
catalogue can be obtained from the 
Librarian, Annandale, price 8d. post 
free. 

All the books in the Library are 
chosen with a view to helping study 
groups in the colleges. The sub- 
scription for branches is 1/- per term 
or 3/- per year; individual students 
ee Geleie NACE non-students 2/6 per 
year. Borrowers are required to pay 
postage both ways and all books 
should be returned to the Librarian 
within three months after their 
having been borrowed, unless special 
permission has been obtained for a 
longer period. 

The Library is important for study 
groups: college branches please note! 


Some of the instructions about 
relief to Europe on page 12 of the last 
number of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 
went out of date just as the maga- 
zine was published. They change 
frequently ; the, latest directions can 
be obtained by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope to Save Europe 
Now, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


. Visit of Gerhard Brenneke.—We 
welcome to. this country »tor =the 
month of March Gerhard Brenneke, 
the Berlin ‘“‘ student Pastor”? of the 
German S.C.M. 

Gerhard was active in the German 
S.C.M. in the pre-war years and in 
its illegal activities after the govern- 
ment had stopped it. He was at the 
Tambaram (Ecumenical © Missionary 
Conference, South India, in 1938, 
and intends to work in China in due 


course. He* was also one of the 
German delegates to the W.S.C.F. 
General Committee in Switzerland 


last August. Unfortunately he will 
not be able to visit all the centres in 
the time available, but his tour will 
include the S.C.M. branch in P.O.W. 
Camp 174. We shall give him a 
very warm welcome. 


~ 


Davis McCaughey asks us to apologize to Maureen Henderson, of Belfast 
College of Art, whose name was incorrectly given in Encounter as one of the 
collaborators in the cover design. 


THE STUDENT MOOD IN 1947 


Universities and Colleges are full to overflowing in the post-war rush. 


We are 


publishing some impresslons of student life and opinions in this key academic 
year. The article which follows is by TILLY WEINSTOCK, South of England 
Women’s Travelling Secretary. 


The Zeitgeist in the South 


The first obvious change that has 
come over the Universities in this post- 
war academic year is the enormous 
increase in numbers. In many cases 
Universities have increased by one- 
third, and, of course, go per cent. of 
the new students are ex-Service men 
and women. Because of this one gets 
an impression that there is more life 
and vigour in the Universities, but 
on the whole I think this is only 
an impression, mainly created by the 
fact that there are more people about, 
and that greater energy and push is 
needed even in such simple matters as 
getting a meal or a place in the library. 
In fact overcrowding is one of the 
major problems facing University 
students this year; Hostels and Halls of 


Residence are full to bursting and new 


ones are continually opening, there is 
a very acute shortage of digs, and 
those that are available are not always 
suitable for students who need a good 
deal of privacy. Lecture halls and 
libraries have to hold within their 
bulging walls an over-great number of 
students, and at mealtimes enormous 
queues curl outside refectories and 
cafeterias. Standard text-books are in 
very short supply too. All these minor 
difficulties could easily create a strained 
atmosphere, but on the whole students 
seem to take it very cheerfully. 


Politics to the fore 


I said the impression of increased 
liveliness is only superficial, and I think 
this is borne out by the fact that 
Societies are not much better supported 
than they were during the war years, 
allowing for the increase in member- 
ship due to the greater numbers in 


College. The political societies form a 
laudable exception to this; there seems 
to be increased activity especially on 
the right wing, and many Conserva- 
tive and Liberal societies are being 
revived. This is partly due to the fact 
that Conservative and Liberal students 
have seen no necessity to organise until 
now, when they find themselves chal- 
lenged by a Socialist Government in 
power. Among them there seems to 
be a very real, though sometimes ill- 
informed, concern to maintain the 
liberties essential to a democratic 
society. So far the Socialists are wel- 
coming the challenge since hitherto so 
often they had to argue with non- 
existent opponents. 


Ex-Servicemen 


The political societies, too, are the 
only ones that ex-Servicemen support 
in any numbers. They have a genuine 
interest in politics and are naturally 
better informed than the average 18- 
year-old; also, they are less shy about 
saying what they think. Apart from 
political societies, ex-Servicemen are 
chary of taking up any activity outside 
their studies. They are anxious to get 
on with their work and want to settle 
down to the regular life of concentrated 
study. There is a feeling that they 
want to find out first how much they 
can do, before committing themselves 
to any outside activity. This is a very 
sane attitude to take, extraordinarily 
different from that of the fresher 
straight up from school who joins a 
dozen societies and then finds he has 
time for one or none. We hope that 
once the first exams are over and ex- 
Service people have found their fect 
they will be able to look round and 
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take a more active part in the life of the 
Unions. When they do it will be a 
most welcome change, because so far 
there seems to be an invisible line 
drawn between the ex-Service student 
and the younger crowd. One notices 
it at meal times, when older men 
(many of them with imposing beards 
and moustaches!) congregate round 
certain tables in the refectory, and any 
poor young student who happens to 
have got among them feels most miser- 
ably out of place. That does not mean 
that ex-Service students feel superior, 
rather there seems to be shyness on both 
sides, because, on the surface, there is 
little in common between the inexperi- 
enced but adventurous fresher straight 
from school and the cautious ex-Service- 
man who often has behind him the 
shattering experience of battle or 
prison-camp, or the endless dreariness 
of army life. 


What do we live for? 


Societies are not over-well supported, 
but that itself is not the only indica- 
tion of lack of liveliness and vigour. 
When one begins to talk to individuals 
one also finds an all-pervading feeling 
of frustation. There is really nothing 
much to live for, except the hope of 
getting a decent well-paid job, or, for 
the women, the hope of getting mar- 
tied before they get to the stage of old 
maids or schoolma’ams. There is 
nothing much to live for, because now 
the war is over it does not seem at all 
clear that we are carrying out the high 
aims for which professedly we fought 
it, and the student, as much as any 
other member of our society, sees the 
general hopelessness of the international 
situation and feels that there is nothing 
he can do about it. There is a marked, 
though good-humoured, dislike of 
America, and a desperate attempt to 
like Russia, because if we don’t the war 
will be on us before we know where we 
are. And over all hangs the Damocles 
sword of ‘‘ The Next War”, which 
brings with it the threat of the Atomic 
Bomb. Added to this there is the 
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feeling of being regimented and 
directed by the Government, or 
perhaps the University authorities, but 
in any case by outside powers over 
whom the student has no control. All 
this makes students more concerned 
than ever to live for the moment. 
Idealists have practically disappeared 
from the University, and the Liberals 
are often taunted that their policy is too 
idealistic and not practical enough. 
On the other hand students are still 
prepared to help where they can see a 
real need and the way of relieving it. 
For instance, in one University most of 
the students gave up the whole of their 
sweet ration to send to starving Euro- 
pean countries; and the foreign 
student, whether he be African, Indian 
or Czech, will find little race prejudice 
among his fellow students, however 
much he may find outside the Univer- 
sity. 

There is no youthful idealism about 
in the University, but there is a new 
recognition that spiritual values are 
necessary, and an acknowledgment of 
Christianity as a ‘“‘Good Thing”, 
though there are still too few who 
realise that there can be no Christian 
ethics without a living faith in Christ, 
and that the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be taken out of the context of 
the New Testament. 


Training Coileges 


In contrast with Universities, Train- 
ing Colleges have the advantage of 
being much more of a real community, 
because all students are doing the’ 
same course, they all go out on teach- 
ing practice at different times, they 
have the same exams. and very largely 
attend the same lectures; hence there is 
a much greater feeling of solidarity 


and belonging together. 
The great problem of the Training 


College student, now as always, is the 
continual rush. It is as true as ever 
that Training College students do not 
“mature by living, they survive by 
hurrying”, and the sooner the much- 


advocated 3-years’ course is introduced, 
without expanding the syllabus, the 
better. 


It is assumed that students at a 
Training College are there because they 
want to be teachers, and that is true in 
many cases; but in some it is the parents 
who want their daughter to be a 
teacher, or else they want to give her 
a further education. In practically all 
cases, however, students come in con- 
tact with children from the beginning 
of their training, and there are very 
few who do not learn to love them, and 
do their most creative job for the sake 
of the children. Yet very few of the 
students want to remain teachers all 
their lives; there is a marked desire for 
adventure, for going abroad and seeing 
the world. 


Training College students learn to 
be intensely practical in the course of 
their time at College; they have a defi- 
nite job to do at College and little time 
to do it in, and they have a definite job 
to look forward to when they leave. 
This should make the atmosphere in 
College more positive than in the 
University, but over them too hangs 
the dark cloud of ‘‘ the next war’ and 
a general feeling of the lack of deep 
purpose and direction. One student 
put it in a nutshell when she suggested 
as the subject for an S.C.M. debate 
‘We are afraid of the future”. Ina 
vague way it seems that all students 
are. 


It should be the task of all the 
Christian forces in College, and not 
least of the S.C.M., to counteract this 
vague feeling of fear and hopeless- 
ness. The S.C.M. does it both by its 
prayer life which implicitly affirms faith 
in a living God, and by its study and 
discussion, trying to face all the issues 
of everyday life in a positive way. But 
the main task of the Training College 
S.C.M. is to form the Christian core of 
the College community. If it does this, 


it often makes an amazing difference 
to the spirit of the whole group. 


The S.C.M. 


Both in Training Colleges and Uni- 
versities the S.C.M. is judged very 
largely on the merits of the people with- 
in it. Some branches are accused of 
being “sissy ” and unable to hold their 
own with the toughs, because during 
the war the membership perforce was 
mainly feminine (and perhaps rather 
pious at that), and they have not yet 
been able to make up their numbers 
on the male side. Most branches are 
also accused of being cliquey, not inter- 
ested enough in the non-Christian 
student and his problems. This may 
well be true, but on the other hand 
it may be as much the fault of the out- 
sider who is not prepared to be faced 
by the challenge of the Christian faith, 
as of the S.C.M. members themselves. 
At the same time, is this a pointer to 
the S.C.M. to devote more of its time to 
the discussion of topical subjects, such 
as the atom bomb or Communism, dis- 
cussions which invariably draw a large 
number of non-Christians? Or will 
non-Christians not be prepared to dis- 
cuss these subjects if they are led back 
to the fundamental problem of God’s 
relationship with man, as they inevit- 
ably will be in order to see the 
problems in their total setting? 


I have perhaps been stressing over- 
much the difficulties and the, some- 
times only half realised, feelings of 
frustration among students. But this 
is exactly where lies the challenge to us 
as Christians. We have to make it 
clear that for all the evils and frustra- 
tions with which we are faced there is 
no solution except the knowledge that 
Christ has won the victory over evil, 
and that we, as members of His body, 
have been entrusted with the ministry 
of reconciliation, bringing good out of 
evil. 


Figure | 


This illustration shows a typical scheme of decoration of the Victorian period. 
Every square inch of the wall is covered with an indiscriminate patchwork of 


stencil decoration ; the work of unskilled men. The altar is mean in length, is 
perched on a flight of steps (a nightmare to the celebrant) and the reredos 
breaks into the architectural unity of the window. The whole scheme ignores 


the architecture of the building, being merely applied ornamentation. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE VISUAL 
ARTS 


By W. E. A. LOCKETT 


‘Bill’ Lockett, who took the Art Commission at the Cheltenham Conference last 

year, was a student of painting and architecture at the Royal College of Art, has 

been a professional artist and teacher of Art, and is now working, after 
ordination, in a South London parish. 


In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth .... and God 
saw it was good. 


HE first thing that we learn 
about God from the Bible is 
that He is a Creator and all the 
things He created were good. We 
must say “ were ” good, because it is an 
obvious: fact of experience that all 
things created are not good now. The 
Christian doctrine of the Fall deals 
with this. y 
God, then, created man in His own 
image, z.e., He made man a creator. 
Of course there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between creation by God and 
creation by man; only God creates out 
of nothing. But it is legitimate to use 
the word ‘‘create”’ in connexion with 


man’s activities, in the sense of 
“originate”? (Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary). It helps us to keep in mind 


the relationship between the work of 
the Creator and the work of the crea- 
ture. 
to the nature of God, and it is only 
by the creation of good that man fulfils 
his true nature as made in the image 
of God. The making of good things 
is thus a religious occupation, firstly 
because in it man reflects the activity 
of the Maker of all good things, and 
secondly because beauty so created is a 
partial revelation of God to man. 
The making and appreciation of 
good things is an extension of the per- 
sonality, and it cannot be thwarted 
without destroying the very nature of 
man. If it cannot extend in this way 
it will extend in another ..... by 


Creation of the bad is contrary | 


force in war, cruelty, hatred, violence 
and in acts of selfishness. 

When God revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ the influence on the 
visual arts was much greater than the 
providing of new themes for the artist. 
God revealed Himself as a God of 
love. Love and the creation of beauti- 
ful things are interdependent. If a 
man loves what he sets out to make it 


’ is, in a sense, worship; if what he makes 


is for the service of his brethren, 
because he loves them, then his making 
is more significant; if what he makes is 
an expression of his love of God and a 
desire to worship Him then that man’s 
making is of the highest order. It is 
the inspiration of this love that we can 
feel in the creation of many of our 
cathedrals and village churches. Man’s 
highest artistic achievements are at 
home in God’s House to the glory of 
the Creator and the service of the 


brethren. 


Appreciating Good Art 

The history of the creative arts of 
mankind follows closely the history of 
religion, and in the main develops with 
it. The history of art and architec- 
ture in Europe from the beginning of 
the Christian era is a panorama of 
church art. Religious belief and 
practice must at some stage consider 
ultimate realities and the attributes of 
the deity. In Christianity truth, beauty 
and goodness claim consideration as 
ultimate values. True perception into 
these lies not in the sharpening of the 
senses or in a more highly developed 
intellectualism, but in a peculiar atti- 
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tude of the whole personality, a self- 
merging spiritual attentiveness which 
brings to pass a real communion 
between the seer and the seen, in a 
word . . . . contemplation. 

Most writers on esthetics hold sub- 
jectivist views .... beauty to the 
toad is the she-toad. It is not easy to 
see how a Christian can hold such 
views if he believes that ultimate values 
are realised in God. Of course there 
is the same problem in Ethics, many 
people saying that “right” and 
“wrong” are a matter of individual 
opinion and that one can have Ethno- 
graphy, 7.e., a history of manners and 
customs in behaviour, but not Ethics, 
i.e., a science of conduct. Parallel 
arguments exist in Esthetics. These 
arguments are based on the fact that 
experts differ, and views on the ques- 
tion of beauty change from age to age 
and place to place. This proves only 
that canons are difficult to maintain, 
but does not prove that no objective 
standard can exist. Beauty is objec- 
tive just as Truth and Goodness are 
objective. A subjectivist view would 
mean that the opinion of any Tom, 
Dick or Harry carried as much weight 
as the opinion of a connoiseur, and 
that a row of suburban sham Tudor 
houses could be as beautiful or ugly as 
Lincoln Cathedral; Shakespeare no 
better than No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish and a sentimental picture in 
a ‘children’s corner” in church as 
beautiful or ugly as Constable’s Hay 
Wain. It is only by accepting an 
objectivist view that we have any real 
grounds for proceeding with education 
in the appreciation of art. 

Education generally is not for the 
imparting of information or ready 
made judgments, nor is it a training to 
fit the individual into the present 
industrial system. It is training to 
form a well-balanced critical mind, a 
healthy body and a will which strives 
after truth, beauty and goodness. All 
these things must be held together in 
unity. Dividing up the school time- 
table into periods for the pumping of 
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information and periods for physical 
jerks only produces individuals suitable 
for an artless industrial civilisation, 
because such education ignores man’s 
natural creativity. Education which 
concentrates on the development of the 
intellect and starves the creative urge 
produces a type of person who can take 
things in but cannot give things out, 
and who has an ‘‘ intellectualist ” atti- 
tude incapable of responding properly 
to beauty. The less sensitive to beauty 
individuals become the more they will 
accept an ugly world. It is to art in 
education that we must turn to break 
this Vicious circle. Art, like religion, 
is not a department of education but is 
co-terminous with it. 


Why is the Church and the 
Artist Divorced ? 


The best European art since the 
beginning of the Christian era is to be 
found in church architecture and 
decoration. In the Middle Ages no 
one would have thought of talking 
about church “decoration”. The 
work of the woodcarver, the stained- 
glass window artist and the weaver was 
all part of the architectural orchestra 
as was also the work of the carpenter, 
the slaterer and the mason. To-day it 
is a very different story: the architec- 
tural unity is lost in most cases, and 
churches have often become a store to 
hold large collections of badly-designed 
miscellaneous objects, rather worse than 
the Victorian home (Fig. 1). 

There are many reasons for this pre- 
sent divorce between the Church and 
the artist. Christian art is bad because 
now there is almost a complete absence 
of Christian culture. Formerly artists 
lived and worked in a Christian ethos. 
Even when the artist himself was not a 
practising Christian, as in the case of 
Perugino, there were certain accepted 
symbols and thought forms within a 
framework of Christian consciousness. 
To-day artists live and work in a world 
of humanistic error or in a world of 
their own imagination (Fig. 2) (see 
inside of back cover). They have not 


Figure 3 


This is a good example of French Gothic sculpture and dates from a time when 
the artist worked within a Christian ethos. 
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the slightest appreciation of the didactic 
and liturgical nature of art in the 
church. Many artists have their own 
personal creed and interpretation of 
Christian truths which they express in 
their own personal language, but great 
Christian art can come only from a sin- 
cere interpretation of the universal and 
traditional creed in a language which 
means something to others. 
Historically the artist broke away 
from the Church at the Renaissance 
when humanism and an appeal to 
religious sentiment appeared. It was 
at this point that self-expression crept 
in without regard for the self which 
was being expressed. To-day art is 
self-conscious. The break from the 
Church’s side came at the Reforma- 
tion when men of religion turned their 
backs on beauty in worship. Either 
the Church failed to recognise the 
autonomy of the arts and tended to 
reduce it to the level of propaganda, 
as in the case of Rome, or it adopted a 
philistine attitude to art in its anxiety 
to purge itself from Roman abuses, as 
in England. Not only was it thought 
that art was a distraction from the real 
job of saving men’s souls, but it was 
also thought that matter itself partook 
of the nature of evil, that our bodies 
were just temporary prisons of the 
goul,.%, © a ame, angele “Griviney ya 
machine”. It is to the Incarnation 
we turn to correct this idea which 
came to power during the Reformation. 
Jesus Christ entered our world at a 
point in history and took upon Him 
our flesh. The doctrine of the Incar- 
nation asserts that Jesus Christ is both 
God and Man, and that since His whole 
outlook, activity and knowledge in this 
life was mediated throughout by facul- 
ties, physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual, He has taken Manhood into 
the Godhead so that the flesh can no 
longer be repudiated as something evil 
in itself or completely separated from 
the spirit. Puritanism was an attempt 
to secure a purely spiritual religion 
divorced from the material by accepting 
the Incarnation as a fact but not a prin- 
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ciple. | The person of Jesus Christ 
establishes the sacramental principle, 
or in the words of St. Paul “ For the 
invisible things of him, from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are - 
made”. Men forgot that sacred art 
was important, and the consequences 
are seen in the neglect by many 
Christians of beautiful things in .the 
visual arts. 


Signs of Renewal 


The divorce between the Church 
and the artist is not complete. Few 
things are complete. To speak of the 
complete divorce would be a way of 
saying disintegration, which is only 
another word for death. In the last 
few years there have been some 
strengthening of the bonds between 
the Church and the artist which had 
never been entirely severed. There have 
been executed for the Church outstand- 
ing works such as the mural panels by 
Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell at 
Berwick, Hans Feibusch’s murals at 
Brighton, and Eric Kennington’s efhigy 
of Lawrence of Arabia at Wareham. 
Modern art speaks to us in symbols 
and is therefore much more suitable for 
conveying religious truths than much of 
the art which has gone before. Modern 
works may spring directly out of some 
good tradition (Figs. 3 and 4) or they 
may be full contemporary statements 
such as Henry Moore’s “‘ Madonna and 
Child ” illustrated on the cover of the 
October Magazine. 

God’s revelation of Himself is both 
new and old; man’s visual presentation 
of Christianity must be just as new and 
old. A work of art does not preach a 
moral text to convince by argument 
but it does, in its symbols, unveil some- 
thing of what life ought to be, and 
put us in harmony with the mind of 
the Maker of all that is beautiful. This 
is just what St. John the Divine does 
when he writes ... And I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, made ready 
as a bride adorned for her husband. 


Figure 4 


The Angel of the Annunciation by Alan Durst, which is now in Winchester 
Cathedral, is an example of good modern sculpture which, without copying, 
springs directly from the Gothic tradition. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The New Fact of Our Era 


Man’s Disorder and Cod’s Design, 
edited by John C. Bennett (S.C.M. 
Press, 1/6). 

It is a striking fact that the unity 
of the Christian Church has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by 
the shock of war, which indeed, as a 
spiritual conflict, was rather a struggle 
within nations than between them. 

Archbishop Temple described the 
world fellowship of Christians as the 
great new fact of our era. The World 
Council of Churches is the symbol and 
instrument of this new fellowship. 
Nothing like it has come into being in 
the previous 19 centuries of Christen- 
dom. It is a fellowship of churches 
which “‘ accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour”, and gg individual 
Christian Communions from every part 
of the world have already accepted 
membership, the only great exception 
being the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the Council, whose first General 
Assembly has been called to meet at 
Amsterdam on August 24 to September 
5, 1948, the two previous inter-Church 
Movements of Faith and Order and 
Life and Work have been united. 

This book gives an account of the 
theme of the Assembly, The Universal 
Church in God’s Design, which will be 
divided into 4 subjects studied by 4 
commissions. The first of these is on 
the Church, the second the Gospel and 
its presentation to our world, the third 
on the Church’s duty in face of our 
social disorders, and the fourth on the 
Church in international affairs. Pre- 
paratory work is already going on in 
many countries. The fourth commis- 
sion is singular in being a permanent 
body. Its functions are not merely to 
investigate problems and to enlighten the 
Christian conscience, but also to formu- 
late and express to the United Nations 
the demands of the Christian con- 
science. The Assembly does not have 
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the right to speak for the Churches to 
the world, or to command the assent of 
the Churches themselves. Its utter- 
ances will have weight in virtue of the 
fact that they came from a representa- 
tive group of Christian leaders. 

The darker side of the picture is by 
no means ignored, but to read this 
account is to get a glimpse of the great- 
ness of the Church as God wills it to 
be, in spite of so much that is deplor- 
able in our weakness and disunity. And 
one reader, as he closed the book, 
recalled the words of the famous saying 
“Dear City of God”. 

Davip Carrns 


The Human Situation 

Christian Answer, edited by 
Henry van Dusen (Nisbet, 10/-). 

This book consists of papers by five 
Americans—Paul Tillich, John Knox, 
Theodore M. Greene, George Thomas 
and Edwin Aubrey. 


The 


Paul Tillich’s paper is brilliant. 
“When he criticises, he scatters 
pearls”. His diagnosis of the world 


situation gathers into coherency what 
most of us have been struggling to get, 
namely, an understanding of the his- 
torical, sociological, philosophical and 
theological issues together with the 
parallel movements in art and litera- 
ture in their bearing upon the present. 
Brief and lucid, the positive elements of 
this diagnosis illuminate and unify all 
the other papers of the book into a 
satisfactory reflection upon the quickly- 
changing world situation. Tillich pro- 
vides guidance for the thinking and 
acting of men and women in the work- 
a-day world. 

Greene’s section on Reason, Faith 
and Dogma is worth many readings, 
together with Thomas’s Reason and 
Revelation. Aubrey and Knox draw 
strands of the book’s pattern tautly 
together in papers headed Christianity 
and Society and Christianity and the 
Christian. 


The clarity of this book is the result 
of 25 years’ thinking and discussion by 
a group of distinguished American 
theologians of different traditions. Two 
years ago they set about preparing this 
book. Five members wrote papers 
- which were carefully scrutinised by the 
remainder —hence the absence of 
cryptic language and contortions as 
thought plays tig with reality. The 
final draft is both a tribute to a long 
period of unobserved work and an indi- 
cation of what cecumenical theology ‘s 
capable of achieving. 

R. E. C. Browne 


Struggle to Rebuild 


The Rebirth of the German Church, 
by Stewart Herman (S.C.M. 
Press, 10/6). 

This is an absorbing account of the 
life of the Christian community in Ger- 
many from the first onslaught of the 
Nazis, through days of confusion and 
the gathering of a faithful resistance, 
and then through the years of war up 
to the days of liberation, the hopes and 
bitter disappointments of occupation; 
and the grim ordeal of the first post- 
war winter. It is written by an Ameri- 
can Lutheran pastor, minister of the 
American Church in Berlin right up 
until 1942, who re-entered Germany 
within a month of her defeat and has 
been working since then as an agent of 
the World Council of Churches in help- 
ing the Church to rebuild herself and 
to renew her contacts with Christen- 
dom. His story carries conviction to a 
remarkable degree, avoiding sentimen- 
tality and special pleading but speaking 
the truth in love both about the strength 
and weakness of German Christianity, 
and about the rights and wrongs of the 
policy adopted by the victors towards 
Germany’s spiritual renewal. 

The very magnitude of the catas- 
trophe through which the German 
Church has passed is the secret of the 
significance of this book. All the issues 
which lie veiled and un-defined in the 
Christian life of our own country were 
there thrust into the open, and men 


and women, laity and clergy, had to 
take sides. To see from inside just 
how these issues presented themselves 
is to learn much about the crisis 
through which the Church in all lands 
is passing to-day. 

But this is not just a book about the 
struggle of the confessional Church. 
As cities toppled there fell a great part 
of the material structure of the historic 
Christian communities of Europe. 
Now, unhindered by the gross weight 
of ecclesiastical machinery needing 
maintenance which burdens the church 
official in this country, Christians in 
Germany are looking to build some= 
thing new, and the eyes of all of us are 
inevitably drawn to their work. 
Chastened under judgment, wearied by 
apparently insupportable physical con- 
ditions, there are those in Germany 
whose faith supports an eagerness to 
build truly which is an astonishment 
and challenge to ourselves. 

We in Great Britain are playing a 
major part in enabling or preventing 
their success, because the action or in- 
action of the occupation authority 
largely determines what can be done. 
Mr. Herman makes no bones about it: 
we are not showing any remarkable 
insight in the matter. If for no other 
reason this fact alone would force the 
responsible Christian to ponder over the 
pages of this book. It would be unfor- 
giveable if Britain were to be the means 
of hindering, however unwittingly, the 
rebirth of the German Church. 


Aan Booty 


To the Point on Prayer 


Finger Exercises, by Hedley 
Hodkin (S.C.M. Press, 2/6). 


One of the most striking evidences 
of the greatness of Prayer is the fact 
that, in spite of the torrent of books 
written on the subject, one can still say 
of so many, including the present one, 
“This is different”; not that a new 
meaning is put upon prayer, but 
because each book gives a fresh insight 
into the spiritual art. 


Five 
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In spite of its name, the title is a 
mnemonic for the five parts of prayer, 
prayer is not portrayed as merely an 
activity comparable to that loathsome 
musical discipline which turns so many 
of the young from music. On this 
account the title is a little misleading. 
For prayer is, and is here shown to be, 
more than either spiritual jerks, or 
exercising the muscles of the soul for 
its own sake. But this is a small 
fault, compared with the solid stuff 
within the covers written for the build- 
ing up of our desire to pray. 


We are not given exercises; nor are 
selections of the many types of compo- 
sition printed for us. The book 
describes, excellently and (/aus Deo) 
naturally, the whole spirit and atmos- 
phere in which the art of Prayer is to 
be undertaken. -We are told what 
kind of music we ought to want to 
play for a balanced repertoire (and the 
balance is very important), but it is 
left to us to choose whether we will be 
our own composer, or a sympathetic 
interpreter of the great masters. 


It is not a flashy book, which is a 
recommendation. It is straight and to 
the point, with a refreshing absence of 
ritual instruction, while justly dog- 
matic in the emphasis on the discipline 
of time and place in the closing 
chapter. This absence of legality is 
most patent in his chapter on Medita- 
tion, which is rightly put first, and 1s 
one of the best res From this on, 
the movement of Prayer is worked out 
according to its own spiritual logic, 
beginning with God and returning to 
Him but gathering up into itself Ae the 
content of life, the raw material of 
redemption. 


Whether you are a beginner, or want 
a refresher course, its your book, and 
you'll profit by it. 


PreTEeR Harvey 


Short Notices 


Education and Crisis, by Basil A. 
Fletcher (University of London 
Press, 476); 


In this book, the third of the 
“Educational Issues of To-day” 
series, Professor Fletcher examines a 
series of contrasting ideas and then 
tries to find a synthesis. His choice of 
topics (Propaganda and Education; 
Equality and Diversity; The Individual 
and the Group; The Conscious and the 
Unconscious; Love and Lust) was 
made ‘‘on the basis of their relevance 
either to education or ethics since in 
the new age of atomic energy men 
must be sufficiently moral to avoid war 
and eee educated to avoid bore- 
dom”, and because “ growing up in 
men’s hearts to-day are new idealistic 
demands, and powerful new material 
forces are acting externally on the insti- 
tutions of civilised society and chang- 
ing their character.” 

The purpose of this book which was 
to consider the effects on life and insti- 
tutions of the two great discoveries of 
modern science—the unconscious:mind 
and atomic energy is hardly fulfilled— 
but nevertheless it is worth reading, 
and gives plenty of food for thought. 


I want to Teach, by Kenneth M. Roach 
(University of London Press, 
2/-). 

This book is intended primarily for 
those who are seriously considering 
teaching as a “ post-war career”, but 
those who are training now and those 
who have started teaching will find it 
worth reading too. Practical advice is 
given on methods of study, discipline, 
relationships with people the teacher 
meets in the course of his work, and 
the school as a community. The last 
section,” “In search—iofi<fiiciencyys, 
shows how important it is for the 
teacher to use his free time wisely and 
how this can make a difference to the 
work done in the school. 

Joan Waricut 


A Paraphrase of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians, by S. C. Car- 
penter (S.P\C.Koan'/-)., 


The Dean of Exeter gives us an 
introduction to one of the most attrac- 
tive of St. Paul’s letters, a full para- 
phrase, a few noes on some central 
points, and questions for discussion— 
well printed and all for one shilling. 


And Then the Judgment, by Frank 
Biggart (Dacre Press, 4/-). 


The central part of Fr. Biggart’s 
Mirfield Book is a discussion of heaven 
and hell and purgatory. The first two 
are well done and will help to give 
coherence to the rather vague ideas 
many Christians have on the subject. 
The third is disappointing; its biblical 
foundation, which relies largely on 1 
Peter III, 18 f., is weak and we think 
a better case could have been made. 


The Moving of the Spirit, by R. W. 
Moore (Longmans, 2/6). 

The Headmaster of Harrow has 
written the Bishop of London’s Lent 
book for 1947. Anything which helps 
us to a more real grasp of the work of 
the Holy Spirit is to be welcomed, and 
readers will find much to stretch the 
mind here. 


The Oxford Pastorate, a) aE Sede dah 
Thomson (Canterbury Press, 
7/6). 

This account of Anglican evangelical 
work will interest many Oxford men. 
Its defect is that it lacks clear historical 
and theological criteria, so that it lumps 
a lot of men and movements together 


in rather a jumble. 
Re EI, 12 


Building New Orders, by T. G. Tuckey 
(Lletier,=4/6):. 


The world can ill spare men like 
Godfrey Tuckey, a fine scholar and a 
most humble and lovable person. He 
was a leader in the pre-war Cambridge 
S.C.M.; the circumstances of the time 


made him a soldier and, had he lived, 
he might well have given us another 
and better Student in Arms. As it is, 
he has left us this all too slim volume 
of Christian Essays in Social Recon- 
struction as his testament and as a pro- 
mise of what he might have done. 
Would you care to hear a young man 
who was both a Christian and a scholar 
reflecting on the great issues still con- 
fronting us? If you would, then read 
this. 
W. D. L. Greer 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


A Working Peace System, by David 
Mitrany (National Peace Council, 
144, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
2/-). 

This essay was originally published 
in 1943. The present edition contains 
a new introduction which underlines 
the author’s arguments that the 
cause of peace is likely to be served 
better by functional rather than con- 
stitutional methods. The functional 
approach seeks by linking authority 
to a specific activity to break away 


from the traditional link between 
authority and definite territory. This 
study, well written and _ closely 


reasoned, may be summed up in a 
quotation from an editorial in Nature 
which is itself quoted in the text: 
“Functional co-operation may be a 
means of persuading the Powers 
ultimately to make the wide sacrifices 
in national sovereignty which the 
preservation of peace will demand.”’ 
Is this a vain, or the only hope? 


Black Chattels, by Geoffrey Parsons 
(National Council for Civil Liber- 
(OS, TE, ites Ieeriel Suis. 
ye) 

This pamphlet is an indictment of 
the treatment of the Australian abori- 
gines by the whites. Its well- 
documented contents unfortunately 
reveal that the myth of white superi- 
ority dies as hard in the new world 
as in the old. 


Why Gamble? by Maldwyn Edwards 
(Churches? Committee on Gamb- 
ling, 215, Abbey House, S.W.1, 
6d.). 


sui 


Gambling Among Young People 
(Community Council of lLanca- 
shire, Selnec House, Manchester, 
PAs oda)5 

With a possibility of a betting tax 
in the near future, we need to know 
more about gambling both factually 
and ethically. The yearly turn-over 
in gambling is in the realm of 

500,000,000 and it is rapidly increas- 

ing. Just before the war, Pools pro- 

moters’ rake-off in expenses and 
commission amounted to £9,000,000 

a year. In 10945 the total spent on 

Dog Racing reached the amazing 

figure of £240,000,000. Dr. Maldwyn 

Edwards’ booklet produced for leaders 

of Youth Organisations, contains use- 

ful information of this kind with 
which students should be acquainted. 

Its hortatory passages are not so con- 


vincing. 
The report of a survey under- 
taken by the Lancashire Standing 


Conference of Voluntary Youth Or- 
ganisations is a neatly produced 
tabulated statement which indicates 
the hold gambling has on the com- 
munity. It leaves the figures to 
speak for themselves. 


This is the S.L.F. and Why Soctal- 


ism? (Student Labour Federa- 
tion, 21, Bedford Chambers, 
WaGs2. 6d» each). 
No student has a right to be 
politically ignorant and these two 
pamphlets indicate the ‘‘ why” and 


“how” of the Student Labour Feder- 
ation. Socialist members will already 
be acquainted with them, and others 
will do well to acknowledge the 
honesty of a Federation which 
admits that its membership fell for 
the ‘‘ People’s Peace’? racket until 
June, 1941, and the ‘‘ Second Front” 
racket in 1942 onwards, even though 
it makes this admission in a cosy 
wincey wind-cheater rather than the 
more appropriate hair-shirt. But those 
who ran for shelter under the Munich 
umbrella are not in a position to cast 
the first stone! 


The Task of the Churches in Germany 
(SPs Gakere Oda) 

A delegation of British Church- 
men, including Roman _ Catholics, 
visited the British Zone in Germany 
last October. Their report, which 
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was presented to the Control Office 
for Germany and Austria is now 
made generally available. In a few 
pages it imparts a lot of useful infor- 
mation with a dozen principal recom- 
mendations. 


Japan, the Past and the Future, by 
Cake Sans buryan (Salsa Cake Oca e 


Unlike the American public we in 
Britain are very ignorant of the whole 
Japanese problem; consequently this 
brief analysis by the Warden of 
Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, who has 
worked in Japan, will be useful. 


JOOST DE BLANK 


in Memoriam 


Dr. Tom Jays, who died in Feb- 
ruary, was S.V.M.U. travelling secre- 
tary for the year 1900-01 and London 
Secretary of the Movement in 1901-02. 
His first-hand knowledge of mis- 
sionary service is West Africa proved 
of great value to the Movement and 


he presented the call for student 
volunteers in the universities and 
colleges, travelling throughout the 


entire British Isles with great success. 
As London Secretary his medical 
knowledge was valuable in an area 
with so many hospital medical 
schools. Later he became Principal 
of Livingstone College, a position 
which he held until last year. 


Continued from page 20. 


the experience of the Hebrew prophets. 
The reason we find the Old Testament 
in the New is because one profound 
experience runs through both, nor can 
the two be separated. We can use the 
Old Testament as a valuable historical 
source, as we can the Chronicles of the 
Babylonian Kings, or the state corre- 
spondence of the Assyrian monarchs; 
but there is something which cannot be 
found in such contemporary docu- 
ments, the record of a divine encounter, 
a continuous and growing experience, 
which culminates in the experience of 
Jesus, and persists in the life of the 
Spirit to-day. In the light which it 
can throw on the unity and true nature 
of this life lies the ultimate value of 
the study of the Old Testament for us 
to-day. 


BLOWING OFF THE COBWEBS ! 
How Sheffield S.C.M. set to work to refurbish its Library. 


F the condition of a branch library 

in any way reflects the vitality of the 

S.C.M. in a particular college or 
university, then undoubtedly the move- 
ment in Sheffield had been of recent 
years at a very low ebb. Actually the 
war years had affected the Shefheld 
branch severely, and perhaps it was an 
indication of growing prosperity when 
the work of reconstructing the branch 
library began in October, 1946. The 
existing committee appointed one of 
its members as Librarian and in the 
work of reconstruction he was allowed 
almost arbitrary powers. The library 
was, indeed, in a lamentable state; 
some 150 books lay covered in dust in 
two damp, musty cupboards which 
they shared with spiders and, judging 
by the nibbled pages of some of the 
volumes, with mice as well. A 
library register was discovered when 
all the books were removed; this was a 
dilapidated exercise book bearing a last 
entry of 1942 and names of heroes long 
since forgotten. Here, indeed, the 
librarian had enormous scope and the 
task of building up the library was, to 
say the least, forbidding. 

At the outset much praise must be 
given to the excellent leaflet, The 
S.C.M. Library, which is described as 
“The S.C.M. Branch Librarian’s Vade 
Mecum’’, and is obtainable free of 
charge from headquarters, and which 
proved of invaluable help, not only 
providing many sound ideas but also 
the general outlines upon which re- 
organising the library was planned. 
The first step, of course, was to remove 
and dust all the books; the cupboards 
were also given a thorough clean, and 
for several days everything was left 
while the gas fire in the $.C.M. room 
gave cupboards and books alike a good 
airing. The next task was that of 
sorting and classifying the books. The 
system of classification adopted was 
that outlined in the leaflet with several 


slight modifications; the types of book 
which the letters represented were in 
some cases altered. Each book was 
given the appropriate classification 
letter and then a number of its own 
(e.g., As), the number being of no 
significance except that of indicating at 
a glance how many books were con- 
tained under each letter. It was found, 
of course, that several books had 
grown hopelessly outdated or were in 
such a state of disrepair as to be of no 
further use; all these the librarian threw 
out at his own merciless discretion. 
Lack of the necessary equipment made 
it impossible to engrave classification 
numbers on the books themselves, so 
instead, when the books had been 
sorted in appropriate piles, squares of 
adhesive tape were stuck on the spine 
of each one, and its classification was 
then printed in ink on the tape. In 
doing this considerable care was neces- 
sary as the tape was found to be of a 
very poor medium for ink. Actually it 
has since proved that in the case of 
books frequently used the type tended 
to become rather dirty and the classi- 
fication number obliterated in conse- 
quence, but a strip of cellulose tape 
has been stuck over the squares of 
adhesive tape and this has been an 
effectual remedy. 


Once classification was completed, 
the librarian enlisted the help of some 
of the group members to compile a list 
of every book with the following data: 
Author, Publisher, Title and Classi- 
fication number. This in itself was a 
considerable task, but division of 
labour enabled its completion in a 
single afternoon. The books were 
now ready to return to the cupboard 
shelves, this time in order of classifica- 
tion and in neat rows! A catalogue 
of all the books in the library was the 
next step, and a home-made card index 
was prepared with the aid of a type- 
writer, a large quantity of postcards, 
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some filing cards and a cardboard box 
cut down to make a filing cabinet. 
Through the bottom of the box a steel 
knitting needle was push lengthwise, 
and holes were punched in the post- 
cards for the needle to pass through. 
The data on the postcards was set out 
as follows:— 


Brewin, E. & Johnson, R. E42 


Renewal of Democracy. 


S:G.M Press 


O 


All that was now required was a 
Borrowers’ Register—a minute book 
was found excellent for this purpose— 
and a comprehensive set of rules to be 
drawn up before the library was ready 
for borrowing. One shelf was 
specially set apart for new additions to 
the library and a special notice entitled 
“Recent Acquisitions ” has been pinned 
up to keep members informed of new 
books entering the library. 

It is as yet too early to attempt any 
real estimate of the effect of these 
reforms, but it is undoubtedly true that 
increasing interest is being shown in 
the library by members of the group. 
The great majority of books taken out 
of the library so far has been devo- 
tional works to help in daily prayer, 
but it is hoped more general use of the 
library will increase with time. Finally 
it must be emphasized that by making 
appeals for books and by joining the 
S.C.M. Religious Book Club the 
librarian plans to enlarge considerably 
the number of volumes at present in 


the library. CoLiIn Tyson 
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The power of prayer resembles the 
electric grid. Power is poured in at 
innumerable praying points, and it is 
drawn upon according to need at many 
more. There is a blessed exchange of 
giving and receiving. But there are 
no “cuts”! The only limit to the 
amount of power that you can draw on 
is the power that you can use. Your 
capacity to be prayed for is the same as 
your capacity to care, 

We have been preparing and praying 
for a Mission to our University, and 
writing on the last day of the Mission 
T am certain that our prayers have been 
answered. But whose prayers? 
Yours, if you prayed for us, yours if 
you prayed at all that God’s will might 
be done, His kingdom come. Christ 
also prays, and the Holy Spirit makes 
intercession for us, and the prayers of 
the saints in heaven and on earth are 
part of His prayer; and all we had to 
do was to open ourselves to be used, to 
do our best, and to trust. And in that 
atmosphere of prayer, incipient criti- 
cism became willingness to help, desire 
to express oneself or to influence others 
became unselfish and courageous wit- 
ness, and patient unhurried confidence 
replaced both fussiness and indiffer- 
ence. And so things happened which 
our little faith had not expected. 


Shall not your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him? 
He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not also with him freely give us all 
things? 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual Business Meeting of the S.C.M. 
will be held at the’ Study Conference at Swanwick, Derbyshire, on Monday, 


July 21, 1947. 
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Aan R. Boorn, 
General Secretary. 


READERS’ FORUM 


The Editor is glad to publish comment from readers, particularly Students, but 
asks that it be brief. 


A Work Camp in Germany 


Dear Editor, 
In your November-December,. 1946, 
issue of THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


there were two articles about Ger- 
many and about German  Univer- 
sities. Would it not be possible for a 


team to visit a badly-damaged univer- 
sity and, with the co-operation of a 
German team, set to and do a little 


debris clearing. During the long 
summer vacation S.C.M. conferences 
meet all over England. Surely it 


should be possible to put our Chris- 
tian faith to a little practice and try 
to help students who are not so for- 
tunate as we are. 

The amount of debris that such a 
team could move would not be of 
very great importance, but the value 
of such an example would be tre- 
mendous and could have untold con- 
sequences. 

The difficulties that such a team 
would have to overcome would be 


great but it would be worth while. 
There would be ration difficulties, 
etc. But last summer the _ Inter- 


national Service for Peace organised 
labour camps in Germany. Several 
organisers were sent out from 
England and with German youth 
movements and . volunteers from 
Civilian Relief Teams in Germany 
undertook a number of projects. One 
was the ine ie of rivers in order 
to prevent flooding. 

I would be very interested in such 
a scheme if it materialises. 

Yours sincerely, — 
JOHN E, Tovry 

Bristo] University, 


Agricultural Conference 


The sixth Agricultural Conference 
is to be held this year from March 
29th to April 2nd, at Frobisher Hall, 
Stone, Staffs. The Conference theme 
is Food and Welfare, and we are ex- 
pecting that 100—200 agricultural 
students will attend, accommodation 
permitting. In addition to talks 
such as ““World Food’, “Wages, 
Prices and Subsidies” and “‘ Rural 
Community,”’ a visit is being planned 
to a farm near the’ Conference site. 
Registrations are due at once, and 
details can be obtained from Stuart 
Dalziel at Annandale. 


Relief 


Dear Editor, 

Many people must have been glad 
to read the account of the meeting 
in Oxford on Christians in Public 
Affairs, and the instructions for send- 
ing parcels abroad. To quote the 
article, we can take action by sending 
relief to ‘‘ Germany and other needy 
countries.’? Those needy countries 
are not specified or their dire poverty 


emphasised. We have become so 
conscious of our duty towards our 
enemies that our allies have been 
neglected. 


Regardless of nationality, the sup- 
plies should be sent to the industrial 
areas of Europe, with every regard 
for the extent and duration of their 
need. If we cannot realise that this 
1s a cause of humanity, let us have 
the humility to realise that we have 
obligations to our friends as well as 
to our enemies. 

Giving help to one’s friends is 
just as much a Christian virtue as 
giving help to one’s enemies, when 
one’s friends’ needs are not * public- 
ised so much. Whatever we give is a 
sacrifice, however small, and _ the 
supreme sacrifice was for humanity, 
both friends and enemies. Admir- 
able as our sense of responsibility is 
towards our enemies, do not let us 
forget our allies who have starved 
longer, and gave all that they had in 
innumerable cases, to help us defeat 
Nazism. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH S. DOHERTY. 
St. Anne’s Society, Oxford. 


Wrexham E.T.C. leads the way 


At the beginning of January the 
S:C.M. branch of Wrexham Emer- 
gency Training College held a con- 
ference at Parkgate, near Chester. 
This was the first conference of its 
kind and so is worthy of mention. 
A brief survey was made of the con- 
temporary situation as it affects the 
educational system in this country— 
this was the background for the dis- 
cussions. Following on from _ that 
was discussed the need for Christian 
education, and what is meant by that 
term, and lastly, an attempt made to 
find out what particular contributions 
the Christian teacher has to make 
and how he can make them. 

It is hoped that others will follow 
in the footsteps of these pioneers. 


4I 
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MAORI MADONNA AND 


CHILD 


MAORI MADONNA AND CHILD 


W. H. Newell, who contributes the following note, is a research. student of 

anthropology at Oxford. He is a graduate of the University of New Zealand 

(Victoria College, Wellington) and was a New Zealand delegate to the General 
Committee of the W.S.C.F. in Switzerland last August. 


HE illustration represents a carving made for an altar in a Maori Church 

in New Zealand. It was rejected on the grounds of “ blasphemy,” and, 

after being thrown aside, was eventually recovered and placed in the 
Auckland Museum, where the photograph was taken. 

It is a convincing proof that non-European societies, by making use of their 
own traditional artistic symbolism, are as capable of presenting Christian themes 
‘as traditional church artists. In looking at the Virgin, notice that she is 
tattooed as a lady of full rank. Under her lips she has an inverted crown, a 
semi-circular figure under each eyebrow and under her nose, an arrow-shaped 
design. This would be usually found on a lady of high rank, but since the 
figure is made of wood and the tendency of the Maori designer is to cover every 
available inch of space, the rest of the face is fitted in with the familiar and 
typical double-curved spiral. This is also the case with the joints. The body is 
decorated with the inverted /A\ design, possibly a reference to the custom of 
cutting oneself with a sharp instrument at funerals if one is a chief mourner. 
The feet again, are typical of the high rank of the Mother of God, but it is 
interesting to note that she has five toes instead of the three usually found in 
more symbolic carvings. 

It was unusual for anyone to be tattooed until maturity, but this child is 
exceptional. In the case of the queerly-shaped skull imagine the head cut down 
the middle and then slightly bent outwards. The out-thrust tongue is usually 
a symbol of defiance and I imagine that here it is meant to suggest the all- 
conquering Son of God. 

Anyone who is interested in the actual designs should read Moko, by Major- 
General Dobby (Chapman and Hall, 1896), or Maori Artistry, by W. Page 
Rowe (Memoir 3 of the Maori Ethnological Research Board, 1928). The 
important point to bear in mind is the comparatively few number of designs, 
all carefully distinguished by name, and the wide artistic toleration within the 
limits of those designs. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Back to Swanwick at last! There will be two national conferences at 
Swanwick in Derbyshire:— 
STUDY - - - July 12 - 22 
GENERAL - - - July 24 - 30 


Preliminary leaflets are now available and full details will be given in the May 
magazine. Regional Conferences will also be held in Ireland and Scotland in 
the first week of July, of which details can be obtained from the Irish and 
Scottish staff. 
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“who 
will 
go!” 


PASTORAL, EVANGELISTIC, MEDICAL, 
EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER SERVICES 


New Adventures of Faith are calling for 
Christian service overseas. Various oppor- 
tunities in Africa and the East await all 
willing to offer and train for work with the 
Church overseas under the Church Mission- 


ary Society through — 


Offers of short periods of service 
\witO 
are also needed urgently from Ae 
educationists. LS en 
Enquiries are welcomed bv the M 
Candidates’ Secretaries, eT 
C.M.S., 6, Salisbury Square, London , S 
EiCrd EW 
Births 


ABEL.—On December 20th, 1946, to 
Margaret (née Clark) and Bill 
Abel, a son—Robert Graham. 


Howr.—On February 6th, to Caroline 
(sub-Warden Student Movement 
House, 1939-40) and Ronald Howe 
(Cambridge Sec. 1939-42), a son 
—Christopher Michael. 


WITHOUT COMMENT. 


From an advertisement for a Chris- 
tian holiday centre:—‘‘. ... guests 
are awakened each morning by songs 
of praise relayed over loud speakers, 
and a cheerful voice announcing 
‘morning tea is now served on the 
main landing’... spiritual conversa- 
tion flows easily while guests enjoy 
cocoa, chocolate eclairs and ice-cream 
. . . a visitor recently described (it) 
AS aMspinituale Glartd esr 
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BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOGIETY, 


eereerecscss 


Christian 
Reconstruction 


in India, Ceylon, China, Congo 
and Jamaica calls for reinforce- 
ments of missionaries of all 


kinds, 


Enquiries and offers of service 
should be addressed to the— 


SECRETARIES, 
93, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.lI. 


areas 


Nuns 
Qaulily 


AZZ 
GE Ae 


Bi Gar ye Celt ASSrs 


| Printing 


of every_ description 


CURTIS & 
| BEAMISH 


Northfield Road 
COVENTR 


anne ni ie oR 


esr rensrares ese RE 


Look for 
the Imprint 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 


SOUTH SHORE ROAD, 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, 8 


TELEPHONE: GATESHEAD 72039 
TELEGRAMS: PRESS, GATESHEAD 


| 


The Younger Churches overseas 
are in urgemt need of help from 
men and women who are willing 
to co-operate in the strengthening 
and up-building of the Christian 
Church as 


MINISTERS, DOCTORS, 
NURSES, TEACHERS, 
AGRICULTURALISTS, 
ACCOUNTANTS and 
SOCIAL WORKERS. 


Applications are invited, and in- 
formation may be had from, the 
Rev. Lesslie Newbigin (men) and 
Miss K. M. Ramsay (women) 
Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Office, 


121, George Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 
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Members of the S.C.M. 
RELIGIOUS BOOK GLUB 


receive its specially published new books 


for 2s Gd 


The price to the general public is 6s. 


THE S.C.M. RELIGiIous Book CLUB provides the opportunity to 

build up a valuable library of Christian thought at the lowest 
possible cost. @ The books of the Club are planned to help in facing 
the personal and corporate problems of our time. @ The authors are 
chosen because they have a positive contribution to make in the re- 
interpretation of Christianity andfthe relating of it to modern problems. 
@ There is no subscription. The only obligation is to purchase the books 
issued by the Book Club for a minimum period of twelve months, that is 
six books, at the privileged price of 2s. 6d. each. 


You can enrol with your bookseller or direct with S.C.M. Press 
Ltd. Write for enrolment form which gives full particulars. 


S.C.M. PRESS LTD. 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 


A REFRESHING HOLIDAY—A SPIRITUAL TONIC 


6 CONFERENCES in April and May for those of any age (over 15) 
21 CONFERENCES trom May to Oct. for young people only (15-35) 
A Country Mansion midway between London (40 mins.) and the 
Coast. Ia Kent, the Garden of England. 32 acres of pleasure 
grounds. Tennis, Swimming, Golf, Beating & Riding. Excursions 
to London, Canterbury and thesea. Excellent food. Garden fruit 
and vegetables. Guernsey cows. Quantities ofice cream. A superb 
holiday in a cheerful, Christian atmosphere. From 34 guineas. 
Speakers include : Rev. Alan Redpath Montague Goodman 

A. Lindsay Glegg Rev. W. W. Martin Rev. Herbert W. Cragg 
Stephen F. Olford Harold St. John Dr. W. Graham Scroggie 
Rev. W. H. Aldis Rev. Guy H. King Rev. Geoffrey R. King 
Rev. Howard W. Guiness and others. 


jo. " Conferences directed personally by THOMAS B. REES. 
Send stamped addressed envelope 


for free illustrated prospectus. H I [t D ENBO R 0 U GH H A L L Nr. TONBRIDGE 


KENT 
BRITAIN’S FIRST PERMANENT YOUNG PEOPLE’S HOLIDAY CONFERENCE CENTRE 


f 
Bs 


Required by Congregational Union of England and Wales 
a Full-time 
Organising Secretary for Women’s Work 
Congregationalist. Commencing Salary £400. 


Applications, with details regarding age and 
experience, to 


Room 28, Memorial Hall, London E.C. 4 


a. 
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London Missionary Society 


Urgent Needs— 


Woman Doctor for S. India, preferably 
with surgical experience. 


Men Doctors for Africa and Papua. 


Trained Men Teachers for Africa and 
the Gilbert Islands. 


Women Teachers for Africa and China. 


Applications and enquiries to the 
Candidates’ Secretary, London Mis- 
stonary Society, 42 Broadway, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 


SS TR SE EET) 


WANTED. 


2 DOCTORS — for S. China and 
Bengal. 

2 BUSINESS MANAGERS — for 
Chinese Hospitals. 

6 ORDAINED MISSIONARIES — 
Bengal, Kwangtung and 
Fukien. 

4 WOMEN EVANGELISTIC 
WORKERS 


2 WOMEN TEACHERS (Graduates) 


For the Overseas Work of the 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Address enquiries to: 
Miss J. W. Galt (Women) and 
Rev. W. Short (Men) 
Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St., 
London, W.1. 


R.E.P. Book News 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: ITS MAKING AND 
MEANING 
By Horton Davies, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. 
“A simple, concise, yet scholarly account of the 
main forms of traditional Christian wership,calcula- 
ted to encourage Christians, young and old, to enter 
fully into the services of their own Churches and to 
develop a sympathetic understanding of those of 
Churches to which they do not belong."’ 
—Religion in Education. 
Cloth Boards, Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


CHRISTIANITY GOES INTO ACTION 
By Ernest H. Hayes. 
Forty-five vivid biographies in lesson form, for older 
classes and young people generally, 
‘A great help in teaching Christian History so that 
it ‘comes alive,’ and evidence that Christianity is, 
as it always has been, virile and world changing.” 
—Reltgion in Education. 
Cloth Boards, Price 5s, net (postage 8d.) 
TEACHERS OF TO-DAY 
A forward-looking Quarterly and News Review of 
Christian Education. Edited by Ernest H, Hayes, 
Price 3d. per copy (postage 1d.) | 
or annual subscription 1s. 4d. post paid, 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS, LTD. 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


a rEEEEnnnmnmmnmsimmmmmmnemmmmemeememeetmenmeneeeeeed 


EIMIINGSHONE? COLLEGE 


Elementary Medical Training 
for Missionaries 


Instruction is given in 
Physiology, Anatomy, Medicine 
and Surgery 
and 


TROPICAL MEDICINE AND 
HYGIENE 


SUMMER TERM begins on 
April 14th, 1947 


Short Intensive Course of Lectures 
March 17th to 21st, 1947. 


Accommodation for Resident Students 


Full particulars from :—The Principal, 
Livingstone College, Leyton, E.10. 


Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland at Annandale, North End 
Road, Golders Green, London, N.Wi11 and printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd., Chacterhouse Works, 
Northfield Road, Coventry, England, 


DELIVERANCE : 


There is no fear in love 


To Ohns. tvceto. 
SWIM in fears. Mostly they are 
unconscious, but sometimes they 
make me desperate. I am afraid 
of falling down on this job or being 
a mediocrity at it. I am _ honestly 
afraid of letting other people down— 
see how they look to me. The fear 
of losing precious things is never far 
distant (I want so desperately to be 
loved in return by the person I love). 
I am not so keen on the single eye— 
loving God and damning the conse- 


quences. I do shy clear of the less 
well-paid and less secure jobs— 
especially work in the younger 


churches—scared off by the cost of 
identifying myself with the lost, 
the ignorant, those most in need. 
I am not keen on meeting people 
unless they’re my type, and hardly 
ever make the effort. I’m so afraid 
of making a fool of myself that I 
take the safe, stodgy route and do 
not live adventurously. I am even 
afraid of losing Christ, so that I 
keep hold of Him as I see Him now 
and resist all attempts to shatter my 
picture—though it may give me,a 
truer Christ. 

‘Vihaiss: nie. 

God can start with me as I am. 
What is the basis of my fears? 

Mostly selfishness. When I am 
frightened of falling down on the job, 
1 am chiefly worried about what 
others will think. My ‘“‘love for 
someone else is grasping, or I would 
look first for the other person’s good 
even if it should be found apart from 
me. But there is a real fear for 
others too. I realise how my _ in- 
adequacy and the incalculable factors 
in life can affect them. 


ee) 


A Meditation 


There is ro fear in love. God’s 
love struck at the root of my fears. 


He sent His Son to die on the 
Cross. There must be something in 
that though it is difficult to see. The 
words are sometimes shoved over 
like the six o’clock news. To die on 
a Cross. That meant somehow a 
smashing of the grip of selfishness 
over us. This action shames us 
utterly—God giving Himself in the 
costliest way for our unattractive 
selves. Fear of what others think 
becomes out of place in this great 
setting of the final issues of life. Fear 
can be overcome, like all selfish 
things, by the power of the love of 


God. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear.”’ 
As for others? There is the 
Resurrection. God’s Son vindicated 


there His claim to be the Brother 
and Lord of all men. We can safely 
entrust the well-being of others to 
His hands. There is no’ fear in 
love. In our relationship with God 
we must love our brother—but we 
should never become tormented with 
fear for people whom God keeps in 
His safe grip. ‘‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’’ 


If I become a prey to fears I am 
throwing overboard my real belief in 
Christ, who died for the world and 
rose again. 


Let me remember the God whom I 
worship. He knows me. He sees my 
fears. He has the power to win me 
from selfishness and needless anxiety 
about the future and about others. I 
need not fear, Though my _ past 
failure and present unworthiness can 
frustrate His plans, they will not 
finally frustrate Him. 


Tue Srupent Movement is the magazine of the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The price of it to non-students is 8d. The Editorsal 
and other offices of the S.C.M. are at Annandale, North End Road, London, 


N.W.11. 


addressed to the Rev. Alan Booth, the General Secretary. 


General communications, subscriptions and donations should be 


Orders for S.C.M. 


Press Books shoyld be sent to 56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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FREEDOM AND CONTROL 


A Christian Interpretation 
by E. V. NEWMAN 6s net 


A Christian exposition of the fundamental principles governing one of the great 
debates of our day—that of social control and personal freedom. 


FIVE FINGER EXERCISES 
A Study of Christian’ Prayer 
by HEDLEY HODKIN 2s 6d net 


A discussion of the five parts of prayer symbolised by the fingers of the praying hands. 
Simple and direct in treatment, this little book has something to say to everyone who 
prays or wants to pray. ; 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 
by A. R. BIELBY 2s net 


This book is intended primarily for young people, and follows Your Reasonable 
Service, by Anthony Hanson, and Design for Rescue, by Robert C. Walton. It tries 
to clear the ground by removing misunderstandings about the true meaning of Christian 
belief. 


CONTRASTS: THE ARTS AND RELIGION 
by ALEC ROBERTSON 6s net 


Four poets, two composers, three painters and a great cathedral are used by the 
author to point the apparent contrasts and the fundamental similarity of religious 
artists and those whose primary concern is the world of nature and humanity. 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 
by E..F.,SCO Bl, B.D: 6s net 


Dr. Scott is a theologian with a world-wide reputation, and in this book he fixes 
our attention on the heart of the Apostle's thought and its practical bearing upon life. 


THE CHANGING SCENE IN CHINA 
by GILBERT BAKER 6s net 


A fascinating cavalcade of life in war-time China, with the Christian Church at 
work in its midst. 


S.c.M. PRESS Lto. 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 


